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PREFACE 


N 7 HEN in 1896 I began work upon the Epistle to the 
Galatians with definite reference to the preparation 
of this Commentary, it was with a clear conviction 
that if I was to make any appreciable contribution to the 
understanding of the epistle, it would be by confining myself 
to a few of the several lines of study which an interpreter might 
properly and profitably undertake. I decided not to attempt 
an exhaustive study of the history of the interpretation of the 
epistle, or of the rabbinic writings and method of exegesis. 
Convinced that, despite all that had been done in the study of 
the vocabulary of the New Testament, much remained still to 
be done, and strongly inclined to expect that such study would 
aid materially in the recovery of the primary elements of the 
thought of the apostle Paul, persuaded also that such lexico- 
graphical work would prepare the way for a clearer perception 
of the course of thought of the epistle, I determined, while not 
wholly neglecting other lines of study, to give my chief atten- 
tion, first, to a fresh historical study of the vocabulary of the 
letter, and then to an endeavour to trace its course of thought 
with exactness and to state it with clearness. 

When the study of the religions of the Roman empire, com- 
monly known as the mystery religions, came into prominence, I 
gave some study to them, with the result that I became con- 
vinced that the contribution which a thorough investigation of 
them would make to the interpretation of this epistle, would 
not justify the postponement of the publication of this work 
for the period of years which such investigation would require. 

Meantime, a growing sense of the close relationship between 
the experiences of the early Christian church, as these are dis- 
closed in the letter, and those through which Christianity of 
our own day is passing, had greatly increased my sense of the 
practical value of the letter to the church of to-day, and be- 
gotten a strong desire to make this clear to my readers. 
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Whether I have been justified in thus emphasising these 
three things, meanings of words, course of thought, relation of 
the problems discussed by the apostle to those of our own day, 
others must judge. The choice at any rate was deliberately 
made and has been persistently followed. 

Of the lexicographical studies which were made in pursuance 
of this plan, one, which consumed many months and was ex- 
tended over years, proved in character and bulk unsuited to be 
included in this volume, and was published separately under 
the title, Spirit, Soul and Flesh: The Usage of Uvedua, Vuyn and 
Zdpé in Greek Writings and Translated Works from the Earliest 
Period to 180 A. D.; and of their Equivalents . . . in the Hebrew 
Old Testament. Chicago, 1918. The other studies of this 
character the publishers have graciously consented to include in 
this volume, the longer ones in an appendix at the end of the 
volume, the shorter ones scattered through it. 

In the quarter of a century in which I have made this Com- 
mentary the chief centre of my work as a student of the New 
Testament, I have called to my assistance in the collection of 
material and to a certain extent in the study of it, a goodly 
number of those who have been studying in my classes, chiefly 
Fellows of the University of Chicago. To all such I wish to 
express my appreciation of their services. But I desire espe- 
cially to mention Professor Arthur Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association College in Chicago, 
who for a period of nearly five years worked with me in almost 
daily fellowship, and to whom I am deeply indebted for his 
patient and skilful assistance, and Professor Benjamin Willard 
Robinson, Ph.D., of the Chicago Theological Seminary, who 
has generously read the proofs of the book, and made me many 
valuable suggestions. The list of others, authors whose books 
I have used, and colleagues whom I have consulted, is far too 


to be print ‘ 
long to be printed here Reker Dann 


July 1, 1920. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. GALATIA AND THE GALATIANS 


Greek authors use the terms KeAro/, KéAraz, and Taddraz, 
Latin authors the similar terms Celte, Galate, and Galli, with- 
out clear discrimination.* In Polybius and Pausanias KeAroé 
and Ia\drav are used synonymously, as in Greek writers gen- 
erally KéArae and T'addraz are.| Thus Polybius though com- 
monly using the name KeAro/ (see 3. 40, 41, 60, 67-74; cf. 3. 59) 
of the people whom he describes in 3. 37 as occupying the coun- 
try from Narbo to the Pyrenees, yet occasionally calls them 
Tadarat (3. 40; cf. 3. 3), and their country Tadaréa (3. 59). 
In 3. 62, 65, he uses the adjective 'adarixes, Similarly Pau- 
sanias 1o!9#- uses KeAroéand ['addraz interchangeably of the 
Gauls who invaded Greece. Diodorus Siculus, 5. 32!, however, 
distinguishes between the T‘aNdras of the north and the 
KéArat of the south.t 

On the question whether the names KeAro/, KéArae and 
T'adXdrae were etymologically variant forms of the same name 
or of diverse origin, scholars have been divided, Niese, for 
example, identifying them,§ Contzen,|! Tarn,{l and apparently 
most other modern philologists regarding them as of diverse 
origin. D’Arbois de Jubainville** apparently regards the words 


* KeAroi: Hdt. 2%; Xen. Hell. 7.1%; Pausan. 14; Polyb. 3. 60, etc. KéArac: Strabo, 4. 1. 
Taddra:: Pausan. 1%: 4; Polyb. 2.15. Celtse: Cesar B.G. 11. Galatee: Cic. ad Ait., VI 5%; Tacit. 
Ann. 15°. Galli: Cesar B.G.1'. Various compounds occur both in Greek and Latin. Thus 
KeAroA‘yves: Strabo, 4.6%. KeArooxv@ac; Strabo, 1.2%; ‘EAAnvoyadAarat: Diod. Sic. 5. 325. 
Taddoypacxol, TadAoyparxia: Strabo, 2. 5%; 12. 5! (cited by Woodhouse, Encyc. Bib.). Gal- 
logreecia: Livy 382; Gallogreeci: Livy 38%. 

¢ Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 141, f. n. 11. 

t Niese, art. “Galli” in Pasuly-Wissowa, discounts this passage in Diodorus as late evi- 
dence. Tarn, op. cit. ibid., takes issue with Niese on this point, holding that Diodorus is 
here quoting Posidonius. Even so, however, the evidence would be later than Polybius. 

§ Art. “Galli” in Pauly-Wissowa, init. 

|| Die Wanderung der Kelten, Leipzig, 1861, p. 3. T Op. cét., p. 141. 

** “Les Celtes, les Galates, les Gaulois,” in Revue Archéologique, xxx 2 (1875), p. 4f- 
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as etymologically distinct, but the people as ethnographically 
identical. 

Related to this linguistic question, but not identical with it, 
is that of the nature of the tie uniting the various tribes which 
were grouped together under the terms KéArat or D'adarau, or 
both. Was the basis of this grouping racial, the tribes being 
of ultimately common origin; or linguistic, tribes of perhaps 
different origin having come to speak related languages; or cul- 
tural, different races sharing in a common civilisation; or eco- 
nomic and military, the several tribes participating in a com- 
mon migratory movement?* Related to this in turn is the 
question, whence and when these Celtic or Gallic peoples came 
into western Europe. All these questions pertain to a period 
long previous to that with which we are concerned, and lie 
outside the scope of an introduction to Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians. 

Of more immediate interest, however, are the eastward move- 
ments of the Gauls, which led to the ultimate settlement of a 
portion of the race in Asia Minor and the establishment of an 
eastern Gaul in which, or in an extension of which bearing its 
name, Paul was in process of time to preach the gospel and 
found churches. The stages of the process seem to have been 
as follows: 

1. Under a chieftain whose name or title was Brennus the 
Gauls invaded Italy in B. c. 390 and captured Rome, although 
the capitol itself resisted the siege successfully (Polyb. 2. 18). 
The attack upon Rome seems to have been a punitive expedi- 
tion, and when it was completed and indemnity extorted from 
the Romans the invaders retired (Livy 5***-; Polyb. 2. 19-21). 
Polybius calls these Gauls Taarat and KeAroé (cf. 2. 22 f.), 
their country Tadaréa, 

2. A second Brennus, about 281 B.c., led another east- 
ward movement which had as its object the finding of a new 
home for the overcrowded Gauls. Routed by the A®tolians 
at Delphi, the Gauls withdrew from Greece and, joining an- 


* Ripley, Races of Europe, pp. 124-128; 470-475; 490-492; McCulloch, art. “Celts” in 
Hastings, Dict. Rel. and Eth. 
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other detachment of the same general stream of eastward mov- 
ing Celts, invaded Asia Minor (Livy 38). 

Tarn, op. cit. pp. 439 ff. holds that the common treatment of the 
Gallic attack upon Delphi as constituting the invasion of Greece is 
incorrect. He regards the latter as part of a general home-seeking 
movement of the Gauls, of which the former was an incident. He 
bases his opinion upon the Koan decree of B. c. 278, which distinguishes 
between two divisions of the Gauls who invaded Greece, one of which 
attacked Delphi. Tarn admits, however, that the events were very 
early confused. The source for our knowledge of the details of these 
events is Pausanias, Bk. 10 passim, esp. 107#-, 


3. At first overrunning the whole peninsula, they were later, 
about 239 B. c., defeated by Attalus I, king of Pergamum. 
As a result of this defeat they were confined to a territory 
somewhat north and east of the centre, bounded on the north 
by Bithynia and Paphlagonia, on the east by Pontus, on the 
south by Cappadocia and Lycaonia, and on the west by Phrygia, 
and traversed by the rivers Halys and Sangarius. In 189 B.C. 
this eastern Gaul, called by the Greeks Galatia, or Gallogrecia, 
shared the fate of the rest of Asia Minor and came under the 
power of the Romans, its status being that of a dependent 
kingdom (Strabo, 12.51). 

4. In the latter half of the first century B. c. Galatia was 
materially increased in extent. On the death of Deiotarus, 
king of Galatia, about B. c. 40, Antony conferred the kingdom 
of Galatia with the eastern part of Paphlagonia, on Kastor, 
son-in-law of Deiotarus, and to Amyntas, secretary of the late 
Deiotarus, gave a new kingdom, comprising portions of Pisidia 
and Phrygia. A few years later, B. c. 36, Kastor died, and his 
Paphlagonian dominion was given to his brother, but his Gala- 
tian realm to Amyntas, who also retained his Phrygio-Pisidian 
dominion. In the same year he also received a part of Pam- 
phylia. To unite these two separated territories, Galatia and 
Phrygio-Pisidia, Amyntas was given, also, Lycaonia, or a con- 
siderable portion of it. After the battle of Actium Augustus 
gave to Amyntas the country of Cilicia Tracheia.* 


* Ramsay, Com. on Galatians, pp. 101, 109 ff.; Perrot, De Galatia Provincia Romana, cap. 
II, esp. pp. 42 f. 
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5. When in B. c. 25 Amyntas was killed in the war with 
the Homonades, his kingdom was converted into a Roman 
province, but the part of Pamphylia which had belonged to 
him was restored to that province, and Cilicia Tracheia was 
given to Archelaus. In B. c. 5 a large part of Paphlagonia was 
added to Galatia, and at some time before, or in, the reign of 
Claudius (41-54 A. D.), the territory of the Homonades.* 

This situation gave rise to a double use of the term T'adariéa 
as applied to a territory in Asia Minor, the newer, official sense, 
not at once or wholly displacing the older, ethnographic sense. 
The former is found in the following passages from Pliny, Taci- 
tus, and Ptolemy: 


Pliny, Hist. Nat. 5. 146, 147 (42): Simul dicendum videtur et de 
Galatia, que superposita agrosmaioriex parte Phrygie tenet caputque 
quondam eius Gordium. Qui partem eam insidere Gallorum Tolisto- 
bogi et Voturi et Ambitouti vocantur, qui Meonie et Paphlagonie 
regionem Trogmi. Pretenditur Cappadocia a septentrione et solis 
ortu, cujus uberrimam partem occupavere Tectosages ac Touto- 
bodiaci. Et gentes quidem he. Populi vero ac tetrarchie omnes 
numero CXCV. Oppida Tectosagum Ancyra, Trogmorum Tavium, 
Tolistobogiorum Pisinuus. Preter hos celebres Actalenses, Alassenses, 
Comenses, Didienses, Hierorenses, Lystreni, Neapolitani, (Eandenses, 
Seleucenses, Sebasteni, Timoniacenses, Thebaseni. Attingit Galatia et 
Pamphylie Cabaliam et Milyas qui circa Barim sunt et Cyllanicum et 
Oroandicum Pisidiz tractum, item Lycaoniz partem Obizenen. 

Tacitus, Hist. 2%: Galatiam ac Pamphyliam provincias Calpurnio 
Asprenati regendas Galba permiserat. 

Tacitus, Ann. 13%: Igitur dimissis quibus senectus aut valetudo 
adversa erat, supplementum petivit. Et habiti per Galatiam Cappa- 
dociamque dilectus. 

Ptolemy 5‘: “H Dadatiz xeproperar dxd pdy ddsews Bibovig xat 
peer tis "Aciac xaca thy éxtefeupevmy yoarumty axd tic wsonudelas 
Tlappudig d&xb cod elpnugvou xeds wh Asig xépatoc Sw tod xank xapkA- 
Anroy Exovtog Cz 8’ AB’ yiB axd 38 dvarahay Kaexadoxias goer wp dxd 
00 elonuévou xéeatos uéyort tod [Tléveou. 


It appears also in Boeckh, C. I. G. 3991: 


"Exizpoxoy TrZepiou Kiaudiou Kaisapos NeSacrod Mepuavexed xat Néow- 
vos Kiavdiou Kaisages LeBactod Mepuavxod Dakarxits éxapyeiag chy dav- 
tod edepyécny xat xtiormy. 


* Excyc. Bid. vol. I, col. rs9x. 
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On the other hand, Memnon, a resident of Asia Minor, writ- 
ing in the second century, refers to the land inhabited by the 
Celtic tribes as “the now so-called Galatia.” 


obtor S& TOAAHY ExeAObyres ydpay albic d&vexwonoay, xal chs aloebelens 
aitots dreréuyovto thy viv T'aAatlay xadouusyny, elg teeic woteas tabetny 
Staveluavtes. Fragg. Hist. Grec. Ed. Didot. III 536. 


Other inscriptions (C. I. G. 4016, 4017, 4031, 4039, p. 102), bear no 
decisive testimony, being capable of interpretation in either sense. 
See Perrot, op. cit., p. 102. Cf. Sief. Kom. p. 11; contra Zahn, Introd. 
pp. 184 ff., and Ram. in Stud. Bib. et Eccl. lV 26-38. 


II. WHERE WERE THE GALATIAN CHURCHES? 
A. The Alternative Opinions. 


The facts narrated in the preceding paragraphs respecting 
the gradual extension of the term T’adaréa over larger areas, 
show that in the period when Paul was writing his letters the 
term was used in more than one sense of an eastern territory, 
denoting, on the one hand, the district of which the people of 
Gallic blood who came from the West had gained control before 
the incoming of the Roman power, and, on the other hand, the 
whole of the territory which constituted the Roman province 
of Galatia, including both the district just named and the 
adjacent portions of Lycaonia, Pisidia, and Phrygia. These 
two usages being both in existence in Paul’s day, he may have 
used it in either sense. In itself the answer to the question in 
which sense he employed the word would not of necessity 
determine the location of the churches of Galatia to which our 
epistle was addressed, since churches in either part of Galatia, 
or a group partly in one and partly in the other, would be in 
the province. But it happens that the statements of the Book 
of Acts concerning the apostle’s missionary journeys in Asia 
Minor and the relation of these statements to the evidence of 
the epistle are such that, if we assume the historicity of the 
former, the determination of Paul’s use of the word Galatia 
will determine also the location of the churches. 
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In Acts, chaps. 13, 14, it is related that Paul visited Pam- 
phylia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia, and founded churches in Derbe, 
Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch (13 414! © 1-24), This journey 
and these churches were evidently in the province of Galatia, 
but in its southern portion, not in the part of the province 
which was known as Galatia before the days of Amyntas. 
There is no intimation that at this time Paul entered the north- 
ern portion of the province, and such an extension of his jour- 
ney northward is practically excluded by Acts 14%. If at 
any time he founded churches in this latter region, it was 
doubtless neither at this time, nor on what is commonly called 
his third missionary journey (Acts 18”), but on the second, in 
the period referred to in Acts 166. Whether it is probable that 
churches were founded at this time will be considered later. 
What is important to point out here is that if there were Chris- 
tian churches founded by Paul in the northern, more strictly 
Gallic portion of the province of Galatia, the letter to the 
Galatians can not have been addressed both to this group 
and to the churches of the southern, non-Gallic part of the 
province. For the letter itself, especially 31 4%-, clearly 
implies that the churches addressed were all founded in the 
same period, on one general occasion; whereas the two groups 
of churches, if such there were, were founded one group on 
one journey, and the other on another, some years later. This 
being the case, if when Paul wrote his epistle there were churches 
in northern Galatia founded by him, these churches, being 
in Galatia in whatever sense the term was used, must have 
been included in the term “the churches of Galatia,’ and 
the churches of southern Galatia excluded. But in that event, 
since these southern churches were located in Galatia in the 
larger, Roman, sense, Paul could not have been using the 
term in that sense, but in its older, narrower, ethnographic 
sense. In short, if there were any churches in northern Gala- 
tia when the letter was written, Paul’s letter was addressed to 
them only, and he used the term in the ethnographic sense. 

On the other hand, if Paul used the term Galatia in the 
Roman sense as designating the province, then since it is cer- 
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tain that there were churches in the southern, non-Gallic por- 
tion of the province, these must have been included in the 
apostle’s phrase, “the churches of Galatia,’ and, for the same 
reason that excluded these churches on the former hypothesis, 
the northern churches are now themselves excluded. Indeed, 
the latter could not on this hypothesis have existed when the 
letter was written; for, had they been in existence, they must 
have been included in the phrase, ‘“‘the churches of Galatia,” 
but, on the other hand, could not have been included along 
with the churches of southern Galatia, because they were not 
founded on the same journey as the latter. 

On the basis, therefore, of the Acts narrative, and the evi- 
dence of the letter that “the churches of Galatia” to which it 
was addressed constituted one group founded on the same gen- 
eral occasion, we must exclude any hypothesis that the letter 
was addressed to churches in both parts of the province, and 
make our choice between the two hypotheses: (a) that Paul 
founded churches in northern Galatia on his second missionary 
journey, and addressed the letter to them and them only, using 
the term Galatia in its older, ethnographic sense; and (b) that 
he founded no churches in northern Galatia, and that he ad- 
dressed his letter to the churches of Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, 
and (Pisidian) Antioch, using the term Galatia in the political 
sense. 


There is indeed a third possibility, viz., that he founded churches in 
northern Galatia on his second missionary journey, but that he wrote 
his letter before founding these churches, and addressed it to the 
only churches then existing in Galatia, those of the southern part of 
the province. But this hypothesis will not, in fact, require separate 
consideration, for the examination of the evidence for the other two 
will incidentally suffice to show its improbability. 


It is incumbent upon us, therefore, to consider these two 
crucial questions, viz., what was Paul’s use of the term Galatia, 
and whether he founded churches in northern Galatia. 
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B. The History of Opinion. 


Before considering these questions, however, it will be well 
to sketch briefly the history of opinion on the matter of the 
location of the churches. 


Ancient interpreters took it for granted without discussion that the 
churches were in the northern, Gallic, part of the province (¢f. Zahn, 
Kom. p. 12), and this view has been adopted in modern times by 
Neander, Pflanzung u. Leitung, 1838; Conybeare and Howson, Sf. 
Paul, 1851, and various later editions; Hilgenfeld, Einleitung, 1875; 
Farrar, St. Paul, 1880; Holsten, Evangelium des Paulus, 1880; H. J. 
Holtzmann, Einleitung, 1886; Schiirer, Jahrb. fiir prot. Theol. vol. 
XVIII, 1892; Godet, Introduction, 1894; Jiilicher, Einlettung, 1894', 
1906'; Chase in Expositor, Ser. IV, vols. VIII, IX; Mommsen, “Die 
Rechtsverhaltnisse des Apostels Paulus,” in ZntW. 1901, p. 86; Schmie- 
del in Encyc. Bib. vol. II, cols. 1596-1616; Steinmann, Die Abfassungs- 
seit des Galaterbriefs, 1906; Der Leserkreis des Galaterbriefs, 1908; Mof- 
fatt, Introduction, 1911; and by the following commentators on the 
epistle: Hilgenfeld, 1852; Wieseler, 1859; Meyer, 1841 and various 
later editions; Lightfoot, 1865 and various later editions; Ellicott, 
1865; Alford, 18491, 18715; Sieffert, 18998; Findlay, in Exp. Grk. Test. 
IgIo 

The South-Galatian view was first proposed by J. J. Schmidt, rector 
of Ilfeld, whom J. D. Michaelis combated in his Einleitung*, 1788. 
(See Zahn, Einleit.2 I 130, E. T. p. 183, but for 1199 read 1788); then 
advocated more at length by Mynster in Einleitung in den Brief an 
die Galater in his Kleinere Schriften, 1825; by Bottger, Beilrége, 1837; 

_ and Thiersch, Die Kirche im apostolischen Zeitalter, 18521, 1879%. It 
received fresh attention when Perrot advocated it in his De Galatia 
Provincia Romana, 1867, and since his day has been defended by 
Renan, St. Paul, 1869, and various later editions; Hausrath, Neutes- 
tamentliche Zeitgeschichte; by Ramsay, who has written voluminously 
in its defence (Church in the Roman Empire, 1893}, 18954; Studia Biblia 
et Ecclesiastica, vol. IV, 1896; Historical Commentary on Galatians, 
1900, and various essays, especially in The Expositor); Rendall, in The 
Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. IX; Gifford, in The Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. X; 
Clemen, “Die Adressaten des Galaterbriefs,’ in ZwThk. XXXVII 
396-423; also Paulus, vol. I, 1904; McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 1897; 
Askwith, The Epistle to the Galatians: Its Destination and Date, 1899; 
Bartlet, Apostolic Age, 1899; J. Weiss, art. ‘“‘Kleinasien,” in PRE. 
vol. X; Bacon, Introd. to N. T. 1900; Woodhouse in Encyc. Bib. vol. II, 
col. 1592 ff.; Zahn, Einleitung?, 1900, E. T., 1909', 19172; Kommentar, 
1905; Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 1911; Emmet, in The 
Readers’ Commentary, 1912. 
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Of the above discussions those of Lightfoot, Chase, Schmiedel, and 
Moffatt on the North-Galatian side, and those of Ramsay, Woodhouse, 
Zahn, Clemen, and Lake on the South-Galatian side, are most worthy 
of consultation. 


From this sketch of the history of opinion, we return to con- 
sider the evidence on which a decision of the question must be 
based, and under the two heads named above. 


C. Paul’s Use of the Term Tadarla 


1. The letter is addressed rats éxxAnolaus rs T'adarlas. 
It is apparently the habit of the apostle, in speaking of churches, 
either to name the individual church by the city in which it 
was located or by the person in whose house it met, or grouping 
them together, to follow the Roman political divisions, and to 
designate each group by the name of the Roman province in 
which it belonged. See, on the one hand, 1 Thes. 1! 2 Thes. 1! 
x Cor. 1? 2 Cor. 14* Rom. 16% 5 x Cor. 161% Col. 4!°:Phm. 3, 
the four latter being cases of a church in a house, the rest 
churches in a city; and, on the other hand, 2 Cor. 8! (év tais 
éxkAnolats THS Maxedovias) 1 Cor. 16198 2 Cor. 11%, 

Indeed, it seems to be Paul’s habit not simply in the designa- 
tion of churches, but in general, to use the geographical terms 
that were officially recognised by the Roman Government. 
Thus he uses names of cities, Antioch, Ephesus, Troas, Thes- 
salonica, Philippi, Athens, Corinth, Jerusalem, Rome, and of 
Roman provinces, Judea, Syria, Cilicia, Asia, Macedonia, 
Achaia, but never Lycaonia, Pisidia, Mysia or Lydia. 


It is indeed contended by Schm. (Encyc. Bib. vol. II, col. 1604), and 
by Sief. that some of these terms may be used by Paul in their popular 
ethnographic sense rather than in their strictly political sense. This 
is doubtless to be admitted, but the absence of any terms that are 
unambiguously ethnographic and non-political, and of any clear case 
of the employment of a term of double meaning in the non-political 
sense leaves little ground for this hypothesis. 

To this uniform employment of Roman terms Judza can not be cited 
as an exception. For throughout the period in which those letters of 
Paul were written in which he mentions Judza (see 1 Thes. 2% Gal. 1** 
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2 Cor. 118 Rom. 15%), Judzea was a Roman province under procurators, 
and though it sustained in this period as in the years 6-41 A. D. a kind 
of dependence on the province of Syria (Schiirer, Gesch. d. Jiid. V.', 
vol. I, p. 564, E. T. I ii 165) it was clearly recognised as a province 
under its own governor. See more fully in detached note on Judea, 
pp. 435 f- Nor is it probable that Illyricum in Rom. 15!° is an excep- 
tion. For in Paul’s day this term was the name of a Roman province, 
extending northwest along the Adriatic from the river Drilon to the 
Arsia (Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire, 1 24f.; art. “Illyri- 
cum,” in Encyc. Bib. and HDB 1 vol. ed.) and to its border Paul may 
quite possibly have penetrated. The argument of Woodhouse in 
Encyc. Bib. vol. II, col. 2161, that péyet in Rom. 151% must mean 
‘into,’ and that because we have no other evidence that Paul ever 
went into the province of Illyricum, we must assume that by Illyricum 
he meant Illyris Greca, that portion of Macedonia which adjoins 
Illyricum on the southeast, is, to say the least, inconclusive. For 
neither does yéyer naturally mean ‘‘into,”’ nor is it explained why, if 
Paul meant Illyris, he should have written ’I)\verxédy; nor have we 
any more evidence that Paul went into or to Illyris Greca, than we 
have respecting Illyricum, this passage furnishing all that we possess 
in either case. 

In 1 Cor. 16', which is of peculiar interest because of its use of the 
very name with whose usage we are concerned, there is a reference to 
the collection of money for the Christians of Jerusalem, which is also 
spoken of in 2 Cor., chaps. 8, 9, and in Rom. 1526. From these pas- 
sages it is clear that during the two years or so next preceding the 
writing of the Epistle to the Romans and Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem, 
he gave much attention to the gathering of gifts for the poor Christians 
of Jerusalem from among his Gentile churches. The Corinthian pas- 
sages show that in the gathering of the funds he engaged the services 
of his fellow-missionaries, and Acts 20‘ suggests that in the transmis- 
sion of the gifts to Jerusalem he associated with himself representatives 
of the churches from which the gifts came. Now it is significant that 
whenever in his epistles he speaks of this enterprise he uses the names 
of the provinces (see 2 Cor. 8! 9: 4 Rom. 15%) and in such way as to 
imply that he made the province the unit and pitted the churches of 
one province against those of another in friendly rivalry. This sug- 
gests that Galatia in 1 Cor. 161 is itself a province-name. It does not, 
indeed, exclude the possibility that in Galatia there were two groups of 
churches, those of southern Galatia and those of northern Galatia. 
But independently of that question, it has a bearing on the apostle’s 
usage of geographical terms, and in connection with 2 Cor. $!8-*4, esp. 2°, 
and Acts 20 it also favours the opinion that there was but one group 
of Galatian churches, viz., those of southern Galatia. And this in turn 
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confirms the view that Paul’s use of terms is exclusively Roman. For 
the names mentioned in Acts 20‘, compared with 1 Cor. 16%, suggest 
that as he had gathered the money by provinces, so he selected the 
representatives of the churches who were to accompany him to Jeru- 
salem on the same basis. In that case Sopater, Aristarchus, Secundus, 
and probably Luke himself, represented Macedonia. The absence of 
representatives from Achaia is strange, especially in view of 16; it has 
been suggested and is not improbable that the Corinthians, modifying 
the suggestion of Paul in 1 Cor. 16%: ‘4, or possibly taking it in the sense 
which they had the discernment to recognise to be his real thought, 
designated Paul as their representative. Tychicus and Trophimus 
are the delegates from Asia, and Gaius and Timothy from Galatia. 
But as both these latter are from southern Galatia, northern Galatia 
is unrepresented, a situation not, indeed, impossible if the churches of 
Galatia in 1 Cor. 161 means those of northern Galatia, or those of 
both northern and southern Galatia, but in either case improbable. 
Of the three hypotheses, then, (a) that “‘the churches of Galatia,’’ in 
x Cor. 16! are the churches of northern Galatia, the name being used 
ethnographically; (b) that the term is used provincially, but the 
churches were of two groups, those of northern Galatia and those of 
southern Galatia, and (c) that the term is used provincially and the 
churches are those of southern Galatia, there being none in northern 
Galatia, the third is most consistent with the evidence. The first not 
only makes the use of the term different from that which is usual with 
Paul, but is at variance with the natural implication of Acts 204 by 
putting the churches in one region and the delegates in another. The 
second is open to the second of these objections and also finds in Corin- 
thians a different use of the phrase and term from that which occurs 
in Galatians. The third is consistent with all the evidence. 


The evidence of the Pauline epistles is, therefore, decidedly 
more favourable to a uniformly Roman use of geographical 
terms by the apostle and the view that by Galatia he means 
both in 1 Cor. 16! and Gal. 12, the Roman province, than to a 
mixed usage such as is found, for example, in Acts. 


This judgment is somewhat confirmed by 1 Pet. 1!. Galatia being 
there grouped along with Pontus, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, all 
of which are provinces, is itself presumably the name of a province, 
and there is a certain measure of probability that the author of this 
letter, who gives evidence of acquaintance with the ideas of the apostle 
Paul and probably knew of his letters, knew also what he meant by 
Galatia, But this argument is not very weighty. 
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It is still further somewhat confirmed by the facts respecting the 
usage of geographical terms in general. The extension of a name to 
cover a larger territory and to include territories formerly bearing other 
names is a common historical phenomenon. It occurs as the result 
of conquest, bestowal of territory by a superior power, or in the case 
of cities by growth and incorporation. Now the general proceeding 
in such cases is that it is precisely the name that is spread over a larger 
territory that loses its original narrower significance. The names of 
the absorbed territories remain as official or unofficial designations of 
subdivisions of the larger territory because they.have received no new 
significance, while the territory whose name has been extended over 
the larger area either retains no distinctive name or acquires a new 
one. Thus, when the name France, which formerly designated a 
comparatively small area around Paris, was gradually extended over 
the whole kingdom of the Capetian kings, the original France came 
to be known as fle de France. When Brandenburg and Prussia 
(Borussia) came under the rule of a single king, and, the intervening 
territory being added, the name Prussia was extended to cover the 
whole kingdom, the original Prussia came to be known as East Prus- 
sia, and the intervening territory as West Prussia. As the names of 
cities, London, New York, Boston, Chicago, have been extended to 
include the suburbs, the latter have retained their names as official 
or unofficial designations, but the original territory has either had no 
distinctive name, or has acquired some new name. It can not, indeed, 
be affirmed that this is the invariable practice. Where changes in the 
extent of territory designated by a certain name are frequent and in 
both directions, involving now increase and now decrease, there is a 
natural tendency on the part of a later writer to continue to use the 
term in its original sense or to waver between the different senses 
without always conforming his usage exactly to that of the time of 
which he is at the moment speaking. See detached note on ’Iovdal« 
with its discussion of the usage of Josephus, pp. 435 f. 

In respect to Galatia there was, from 189 B. Cc. to the time of Paul, 
for the most part, only extension of the term. For fuller details see 
pp. xix ff., and literature there referred to. From the year 25 B. c. to the 
time when Paul wrote, that is to say, for seventy-five years covering 
the whole period of his life, Madatl« had been the official designation 
of a Roman province; that province had been in large part of unchanged 
extent, including both the territory within which the Gauls had been 
confined by Attalus, king of Pergamum, about 240 B. c. and the terri- 
tory south of this, viz., Lycaonia, Pisidia, and part of Phrygia. Dur- 
ing practically his whole lifetime, viz., from 5 B.c., it had included a 
part of Paphlagonia, also. 

Yet these general considerations are obviously not decisive, and, in 
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view of the evidence cited above on pages xx ff., showing that in the 
case of the term ['aAatta the more extended, political usage did not 
wholly supersede the older, narrower, ethnographic usage, they are of 
value only as somewhat confirming the probability that the wider and 
later usage was the common one. 


It has been urged, indeed, and the contention has been sup- 
ported by the weighty authority of Mommsen (of. cit. p. xxiv), 
that Paul could not have addressed the inhabitants of the cities 
of southern Galatia as Galatians, as he does the recipients of the 
letter in 31, but that the term necessarily designates inhabitants 
of Gallic Galatia. ‘The argument perhaps assumes a greater 
difference between the populations of northern and southern 
Galatia respectively than actually existed. Both were doubt- 
less of very much mixed blood, with Gallic elements in both 
regions. (See Rendall, “The Galatians of St. Paul,” in Exposi- 
tor, Ser. IV, vol. IX, pp. 254/., esp. 256f.) Nor does it 
seem possible to name any other term which would be inclu- 
sive enough for his purpose. If the churches addressed were 
those of Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, which he founded 
on his first missionary journey, he could not well address their 
members by any single term except Galatians. 


D. Did Paul Found Churches in Northern Galatia? 


For the discussion of this question there is, unfortunately, 
but little evidence in the epistles of Paul independent of his use 
of the term Galatia, and even such as there is, is of significance 
only in connection with the evidence of the Book of Acts. 


1. Paul’s illness in Galatia. 


In Gal. 4'° Paul says that he preached the gospel to the Gala- 
tians on the first occasion (76 mpoTepov) because of a weakness 
of the flesh. Whatever the meaning of 76 mpdrepov (see more 
fully on 41), it is clear that the passage refers to the original 
evangelisation of the Galatians. That this occurred 6’ 
aobeveray signifies either that Paul was detained by illness in 
a country which he had intended merely to pass through, or 
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that he was obliged for his health’s sake to visit a country 
which otherwise he would not have visited at that time, and 
that in either case he availed himself of the opportunity to 
deliver his Christian message to the inhabitants of the region. 
The latter part of the same verse with its reference to that in 
his flesh which was a trial to them implies that the illness was 
of a more or less repellent nature, and that, even if it occurred 
before he entered Galatia and was the occasion of his going 
there, it continued while he was there. If the churches to 
which he was writing were those of southern Galatia, the illness 
here referred to must have occurred in Pamphylia or at Pisidian 
Antioch on his first missionary journey (Acts 13%). Ram. 
has made the suggestion that Paul contracted malarial fever 
in the coast lands of Pamphylia, and for this reason sought the 
highlands of southern Galatia instead of either continuing his 
work in Pamphylia or pushing on into Asia, as he had intended 
to do. It is perhaps equally possible that having gone to 
Pisidian Antioch with the intention of going to Asia and being 
detained there by illness, he abandoned for the time his plan 
of entering Asia, and turned eastward into the cities of Lycaonia. 

If the churches were in northern Galatia he must have fallen 
ill at Pisidian Antioch on his second missionary journey or at 
some place in that vicinity, and been led to betake himself to 
northern Galatia; or having already, for some other reason, gone 
into northern Galatia from Antioch or Iconium, with the inten- 
tion of passing through, he must have become ill there, and in 
either case must have used the period of his detention in preach- 
ing to the Galatians. The relation of his illness to the evidence 
of Acts will be discussed more fully below. Taken by itself it 
furnishes no ground of decision for either North-Galatian or 
South-Galatian view. 


2. The evidence of Acts 166 and Acts 18”. 


Incidental use has been made of Acts above to show that 
the churches addressed by Paul were either in southern Galatia 
or northern Galatia, not both. The Acts evidence must now 
be examined more fully. 
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In Acts 16° we read: SuAov bé thy Ppvylay kal Tadarixhy 
xopav, KwrvOeyTes id TOD dylov Tvedmaros Aadjoat Tdv dé- 
yor &v tn ’Aaia, édOdvres 5¢ Kata THy Muolay éreipatoy eis 
Thy Bibvviay mopevOjvar kal ovk eacey avtov’s TO Tvedya 
"Inooo.* 

In v.1* it is related that the travellers had visited Derbe and 
Lystra; vv.1>-3 having related the story of the circumcision of 
Timothy, v.‘ states that they went on their way through the 
cities, v.5 adding that the churches were strengthened in their 
faith and increased in number. Inasmuch as Paul’s plan, as 
set forth in 15%*, was to visit the brethren in the cities wherein 
he and Barnabas had previously preached, and as in 16! they 
were moving westward through the southern part of the prov- 
ince of Galatia, it is natural to suppose that “the cities” of v. 
are Iconium and Antioch, and that “the churches” of v.5 are 
the churches of those cities. A visit to Iconium is, indeed, 
almost implied in v.?.¢ 

The most obvious and, indeed, only natural explanation of 
the phrase Tv Dpvylav kal Tadarixyy yopay in v.* is that 
@Dpvylav and TaXdarixyy are both adjectives and both limit 
xepav. Geographical names ending in -ta were originally em- 
ployed as adjectives, and their customary use as nouns with 
an article preceding is a reminiscence of their use as adjectives 
with y@pa. The presence of such an adjective with an article 


*The above is the text adopted by Tdf. WH. al. &A@ov is the reading of SABCD 
81, 440, 614, al.% Syr. (psh. harcl.) Sah, Boh. Aeth. Epiph. al. SveA@évres is the reading 
of HLP al. longe plu. Chr. Thdrt. Ltft. adopts the latter reading on the ground that the 
indicative is open to suspicion as an attempt to simplify the grammar of a sentence which 
is rendered awkward by the accumulation of participles. But it is not certain that the 
scribal mind did not work in the reverse way, and against this doubtful probability the 
strong preponderance of external evidence leaves no room for reasonable doubt. Ramsay’s 
adoption of SveA@dvres in St. Paul, p. ros, after rejecting it in Church in the Rom. Emp.* 
p. 484, looks suspiciously like controlling evidence by theory. 

+ Professor Chase, in Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. VIII, p. 408, contends that wév ob» of v.s 
is correlative with Sé of v.8, and that the paragraph properly begins with v.$, or at least that 
there is a close connection between these two verses. But this contention can not be main- 
tained. mév ody may introduce the concluding clause of a paragraph without reference to 
any 6é in the following sentence. See Th. under nev, II 4. The instances which Chase 
himself cites, taken together, make against his view. Nothing, therefore, can be deduced 
from this either way. V. may begin a new paragraph, as in RV., indeed, probably does so, 
and this v. may, so far as “év ody is concerned, be a repetition of preceding verses. But that 
the paragraph begins here does not prove that it is a repetition. 
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before it and the word y@pa after it almost of necessity marks 
the intervening word ending in -ta as an adjective and the 
joining of the words Ppvyéav and TaXarixyy by kal, with the 
article before the first one only, implies that the region desig- 
nated by x@pa is one, Phrygian and Galatian. In what sense 
it is one, whether in that it was inhabited throughout by a 
mixed Phrygian-Galatian population, or that it was in one 
sense (e. g. ethnographically) Phrygian, and in another (e. g. 
politically) Galatian, or that it constituted one physiographic 
region, composed of two parts politically or ethnographically, 
Phrygian and Galatian respectively, is not decisively indicated. 
The unity which is implied may even be only that of the jour- 
ney referred to, the two districts constituting one in the mind 
of the writer because they were traversed in a single journey. 


The contention of Moff. Introd. p. 93, following Chase, op. cit. 
pp. 404 ff., that Peuyiay is a noun and ydpay is limited by Takatixqy 
only, can not be supported by Acts 21°, where ®ouyta is indeed sub- 
stantively used, but is shown to be so used by the absence of xdea; 
nor by Acts 18%; for, though the words are the same as in 16%, it is 
not certain that Pouyfay is a noun, nor if it is, can it be inferred that 
it is so also in 16°, since it is the order of words alone that in 18 tends 
to establish the substantive character of Pouvyfav, and that order is 
not found in 168; nor by Acts 197!, 3teAOdy thy Maxedovlay xat "Ayala, 
nor by 275, thy Ktdixlay xat Ilaugudtay; for, though these passages 

’ both illustrate the familiar fact that words in -t« may be used sub- 
stantively, and show that, when two geographical terms are joined 
by xaf and the article precedes the first only, the unity thus implied 
is not necessarily political or geographical, but may be only that of 
the itinerary, they carry no implication respecting the grammatical 
construction of such a phrase as that of 16%. On the other hand, while 
Ltft. and Ram. are right in claiming a presumption in favour of the 
view that the country referred to is in some sense one, it is not of 
necessity the case that this one country is in one sense Phrygian and 
in another Galatian. See, e. g., Acts 1718, cév "Extxouplwy xat Lroixay 
gthocog@yv.* Such a meaning is indeed possible, but neither Ltft. 

*Ram.’s contention ‘that the fact that these words arein the plural makes the example 

irrelevant and his demand for an instance with ®cAdcodos in the singular are not convincing. 
A philosopher can not, indeed, be one half Epicurean and one half Stoic, but a group of 
philosophers{may beso, and so, also, may a country be one half Phrygian and one half Galatian. 
An example of a collective singular noun with two adjectives would, indeed, be more perti- 


nent, but a plural of persons is more like a singular geographical term than the singular of 
@ personal name, which Ram. demands. 
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nor Ram. have cited any examples of such a use of words. Chase, op. 
cit., states the grammatical principle quite correctly: “From the point 
of view of the writer they are invested with a kind of unity sufficiently 
defined by the context.” It is, indeed, surprisingly difficult to cite 
examples of phrases similar in structure to the phrases which Acts 
employs here and in 18%, An examination of all the passages in which 
Josephus uses the words ‘Iovdata, "Idoupale, Dapaola, Dauaples, 
Teartrata, or Tlepate, fails to discover a single example. The ex- 
pression ths "Itoupalas xat Toaywvitt8os xdeas in Lk. 3 has been 
appealed to on both sides, but apparently can not, for lack of exact 
knowledge of the political status of the region in Luke’s day, be counted 
as furnishing decisive evidence on either side. See Geo. Adam Smith 
in Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. IX, p. 231. 


It remains then to ask what region in the vicinity of Antioch 
or Iconium capable of being described as in any sense Phrygian 
and Galatian also meets the further requirements of the con- 
text. The possible hypotheses may be conveniently presented 
by considering the various views of modern scholars. 

The following writers suppose that the phrase refers to, or 
includes, northern Galatia, and that on the journey churches 
were founded in northern Galatia. 


Ltft. takes Bevylay and Tadattxfy as adjectives both limiting ydpav 
and both used ethnographically. First translating the phrase, “the 
Phrygian and Galatian country” and interpreting it as designating 
“some region which might be said to belong either to Phrygia or 
Galatia, or the parts of each continuous to the other” (Com. p. 20), 
he presently translates it “the region of Phrygia and Galatia,” adding: 
“The country which was now evangelised might be called indifferently 
Phrygia or Galatia. It was, in fact, the land originally inhabited by 
Phrygians but subsequently occupied by Gauls” (Com. p. 22). The 
actual journey Ltft. supposes to have extended to Pessinus, Ancyra, 
and Tavium. The grammatical exegesis is sound, but neither the 
inference that the country referred to is in one sense Phrygian and 
in another sense Galatian, nor the specific contention that it was 
Phrygian in its original population and Galatian in its later, follows 
from the grammatical premise or from any other evidence. To estab- 
lish Ltft.’s opinion it would be necessary to show from the context 
that the only Phrygian and Galatian country that meets the conditions 
of Acts 16*#- is that to which he refers the phrase; or at least that no 
other so well meets the conditions. This is not the case, but on the 
contrary, his interpretation encounters a serious difficulty in v.’, 
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EAObytec 38 xat& thy Muclay éxeloatey ets thy BrOuvlay xopeuvbFvat. 
Taken together, the two verses represent the missionaries as turning 
back from Asia to pass through the Phrygian and Galatian country, 
and in the course of that journey reaching a point at which they were 
over against Mysia with Bithynia as an alternative destination. But 
a journey from Pisidian Antioch to Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium 
would at no point have broug’t the travellers “over against Mysia,”’ 
in the most probable sense of that phrase, viz., at a point where Mysia 
lay on a line at right angles with the direction in which they were trav- 
elling, nor in the possible sense of ‘‘opposite,” 7. e., facing it. Even if 
“passed through the Phrygian and Galatian country” be supposed, 
as is very improbable, to refer to a journey into the Phrygian and 
Galatian country and out again in approximately the reverse direc- 
tion, say from Antioch northeast to Tavium or Ancyra, and westward 
to Dorylaion or Nakoleia, they could not be said at any time to have 
come xat& Mustav, since in the whole of the return journey they 
would have been facing Mysia, and at no point over against it. At 
Nakoleia, Dorylaion, or Kotiaion, e. g., they would have been xata 
Biéuviay, not xatz Muslav. Nor can xaté* be taken in its occasional 
sense of ‘‘near,” since they would have been near Mysia only when 
they had practically passed Bithynia. Nor is it easy to adjust this 
interpretation to the statement of Gal. 4'* considered above. Was 
northern Galatia a place to which a sick man would go from Pisidian 
Antioch for his health? Or if Paul is supposed to have been passing 
through northern Galatia and to have been detained there by illness, 
what was his destination? Is it likely that with Paul’s predilection 
for work in the centres of population he would have planned to pass 
through northern Galatia without preaching for the sake of reaching 
Paphlagonia or Pontus? 

Chase (“The Galatia of the Acts” in Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. VIII, 
Pp. 401-419), with whom, also, Wendt substantially agrees in the 
later editions of his A postelgeschichte, interprets thy Pouylay xat 
Toratixiy yoeay as meaning “Phrygia and the Galatian region,” 
and finds the two districts thus referred to in the country between 
the cities of Lycaonia and Pisidia, which Paul was leaving behind, 
and Bithynia on the north. Between these cities of the south 
and Bithynia, Chase says “districts known as Phrygia and Galatia 
lie.” ‘Forbidden to turn westward, the travellers . . . bent their 
steps northward, passing along the road, it seems likely, which led 
through Phrygia to Nakoleia, At this point they turned aside and 


* On the use of xara see L. & S. xara B. I 3, and cf. Hdt. 176; Thuc. 6.1%; Acts 271, but 
also Blass on Acts 16? (cited by Ram., art. “Mysia” in HDB). On xard, meaning “oppo- 
site,” “facing,” see AEsch. Theb. 505; Xen. Hell. 4%. For the meaning “at” or “near” see 
Hat. 3%; Aésch. Theb. 528. 
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entered the Galatian district on the east. We may conjecture that 
they halted at Pessinus.” This interpretation again fails to do justice 
to xatz Mustay. By shortening the journey eastward as compared 
with that proposed by Ltft., the difficulty is made somewhat less glar- 
ing, but not removed. To express the idea of Chase the author should 
have omitted the reference to the Galatian region in v.6 and after v.7 
have inserted a statement to the effect that they entered Galatia and 
again returning passed by Mysia, etc. The view also encounters the 
difficulty that it finds no probable place for the illness which became 
the occasion of the preaching in Pessinus. 

Sief. (Kom.*, pp. 9-17, esp. 15) interprets thy Pouylav xat Tada- 
tixhy yoeav of Acts 16% as designating the country northeast of 
Pisidian Antioch and supposes that the journey here spoken of prob- 
ably passed to the west of the Sultan Dagh and brought the apostle 
to Pessinus via Kinnaborion and Ammorion. The churches of Galatia 
he would locate in Pessinus, Germa, and neighbouring places. Schm. 
(Encyc. Bib. vol. II, col. 1600, 1606 f.) and Moff. (Introd. pp. 92-95) 
adopt substantially the same view though with less specific definition 
of the route and location of the churches. 


The following writers, differing in their interpretation of the 
geographical phrase, are agreed in the opinion that the passage 
does not refer to the founding of churches: 


Ram. holds that the reference is to the western half of the southern 
portion of the province of Galatia, the region of Iconium and Antioch, 
being called Phrygian because ethnographically so, and Galatian be- 
cause politically so. Church in the Roman Empire‘, p. 77; St. Paul, 
pp. 180 f.; Stud. Bib. et Eccl. IV 56; on the diversity of interpretations 
advocated by Ram., see Schm. in Encyc. Bib. vol. II, col. 1598, 1601 f. 

Apparently, indeed, the author of Acts has already narrated the 
passage through this country in v.4. But Ram. explains wv.‘ § not 
as a continuation of the narrative, but as a (parenthetical) description 
of Paul’s procedure in the churches, the narrative being continued in 
v.*, vv.!-3 covering Derbe and Lystra, v.* Iconium and Antioch. The 
further objection to his view that the remainder of v.*, “having been 
forbidden by the Holy Spirit to speak the word in Asia,” naturally 
implies that at the beginning of their journey the travellers were already 
on the borders of Asia, Ram. seeks to obviate by supposing xwAv6évtec 
to be a participle of subsequent action, referring to an event which 
took place after the journey through the Phrygian and Galatian 
country. Later Greek, in particular the second half of Acts, seems 
to furnish examples of an aorist participle standing after the principal 
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verb and denoting an action subsequent to that of the verb.* But 
xwAubéytes does not seem to be an example of this rather rare usage. 
The most probable occurrences of it, in Acts at least, are of two classes: 
(a) Instances in which the participle follows closely upon the verb 
and expresses an action in close relation to the verb, approximating 
in force a participle of identical action. So, e. g., Acts 25%, where 
doxaskuevot, while not denoting an action identical with that of 
xathytysay, is intimately ‘associated with it as its purpose. Simi- 
larly, in Test. XII Patr. Reub. 3, ph &p&pevos is not identical with 
éxévOet, but is its immediate consequence. A probable, though 
perhaps not certain, case of similar character is found in Jos. Contra 
Ap. 1% (7), cvyye&bavees. (b) Instances in which the participle is 
far removed from the verb, and, the complications of the sentence 
obscuring the relation of the different parts of the sentence to one 
another, an additional fact is loosely added at the end by an aorist 
participle. Examples of this form are found in Acts 23** 24%. In 
Acts 168, on the other hand, we have neither form. The sentence is 
short and uninvolved, but the action denoted by the participle, if sub- 
sequent to that of the verb, is not involved in it as purpose or result, 
but marks a distinctly new and important stage of the narrative. 

When to these considerations it is added that the interpretation of 
xwAuBéytes as a participle of subsequent action involves taking 
vv.‘ § as parenthetical, and the first part of v.¢ as in effect a repetition 
of these vv., the weight of objection to the view as a whole compels 
its rejection. Taking vv.‘ 5 in their obvious sense as referring to a 
journey beyond Lystra, v.* as an addition to what has already been 
said, and the participle in what is in this connection its equally obvious 
force, viz., as expressing the cause of the action denoted by the verb, 
the whole passage is self-consistent and simple. Ram.’s view breaks 
down under an accumulation of improbabilities. The opinion ex- 
pressed by Gifford (op. cit. p. 18) is that previously reached by the 
present writer, viz., that while the supposed grammatical usage is 
itself possible, and Ram.’s view can not be said to have “‘shipwrecked 
on the rock of Greek grammar”’ (as Chase affirms), the present passage 
can not be regarded as an example of that usage. 

Gifford interpreting xet& thy Mustay in v.7 as meaning “‘over against 
Mysia,” 7. e., at a point where the road to Mysia lay at right angles to 


*BMT 145; cf. Gifford in Exposttor, Ser. IV, vol. X (1894), pp. 17 ff.; and contra Rob. 
p. 861. For exx. of this usage additional to those cited in BMT, see Pind. Pyth. IV 189, 
érawyoas; Test. XII Patr. Reub. 3, 15, ayduevos (cited by Gifford from Sanday); Clem. 
Alex. Protrept. (Cohortatio ad gentes), chap. 2: uiyvurat Spaxwy yevouevos, ds Hv edeyxbeis 
(Migne. col. 76): ““He makes his approach as a dragon, his identity being afterwards discov- 
ered”; Chronicon Paschale, pref. quoted by Routh, Reliquie Sacre, I 161, émcreOévros. 
That the exx. of this usage are scattered over several centuries of time, some being earlier, 
some later than N. T., does not, perhaps, diminish their value. 
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the course which the travellers were up to that point pursuing, sup- 
poses the phrase thy Pouylay 'xat Taratixhy ‘xdeav to designate the 
frontier of Phrygia and Galatia (apparently taking the latter term as 
the name of the province), and to refer to the country between Pisidian 
Antioch and the point at which the road to Troas branches from the 
road to Bithynia, probably Nakoleia. This view is similar to that of 
Chase as respects the route followed, differing, however, in that it 
does not assume a journey eastward to Pessinus and the founding of 
churches. The principal difficulty with Gifford’s suggestion is that 
a line drawn from Antioch to Nakoleia apparently lies so far from the 
Galatian border that the country through which one would pass would 
be much more naturally called simply ®puylay. Yet it is, perhaps, 
possible that the road actually taken, for reasons unknown to us, 
passed so far to the east as to make this expression wholly natural. 

Zahn prefers to take the article with Povyfay only and to interpret 
the lack of the article with Tadattxhy yobeav as indicating that Paul 
and his companions only touched upon a part of the region so desig- 
nated. This interpretation is manifestly untenable on grammatical 
grounds. The suggestion supposed to be conveyed could not be indi- 
cated by the omission of the article. As his second choice Zahn pro- 
poses the view that the article belongs to both nouns, and the whole 
phrase refers to territory which was partly in Phrygia and partly in 
Galatia, both terms being ethnographically understood. Such a jour- 
ney starting from Antioch would, perhaps, include Amorion, Pessinus, 
Germa, and Nakoleia or Dorylaion. Einleitung, I 136; E. T. I 187 ff., 
esp. 189 fin.; Com., p. 16. See also Moff. Introd. pp. 92 f. Such an 
interpretation is grammatically sound and otherwise entirely unobjec- 
tionable. Rather better than Gifford’s, it accounts for the use of 
T'adatixiy xdeav in preference to T'aAatlay, or Dadatixhy éxaoyelay, 
which would naturally have been chosen if, as Gifford apparently sup- 
poses, the Acts writer was speaking of the province of Galatia. 


As concerns the purpose and result of the journey, the evi- 
dence of Acts at least seems clearly on the side of the writers of 
this second group. The Acts narrative says nothing about 
founding churches in the region named in 16%. Indeed the 
impression which the whole passage makes is that the writer 
knew of no evangelising, or at least of no prolonged or success- 
ful work, from the time when the missionaries left “the cities”’ 
(v.‘) till they arrived at Philippi in obedience to the vision re- 
ceived at Troas (v.°). Forbidden to speak the word in Asia, 
turned back from Bithynia, passing by Mysia, only when they 
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reach Troas do they find a way open to them. Certainly the 
author would scarcely have described the journey through the 
Phrygian and Galatian country in the brief language of vv.* 7* 
if he had known that at this time Paul founded a group of 
churches. This does not prove that no churches were founded, 
but it raises the question whether Zahn is not right in locating 
the journey much as Moff. Sief. and Schm. do, but in holding 
that no churches were founded. Before deciding this question, 
however, the evidence of Acts 18% must be considered. 

This sentence reads: Srepyduevos xabeEjs tv Tadatixny 
xaopayv Kal Dpvylav, ornpifwy mdvtas Tovs wabyTas, 

Advocates of the North-Galatian theory generally interpret 
the phrase 77” TaXarixny yopav kai Ppvyiay as referring to 
the same territory called in 168 Tv Mpvylay cal Tadarixay 
x@pay, ascribing the difference in order to the different direc- 
tion of approach, and looking upon the confirmation of the dis- 
ciples as evidence that on the journey mentioned in 16° the 
apostle founded churches. It must be questioned whether 
either of these assumptions is sound. There is, indeed, a pre- 
sumption in favour of the view that two phrases employing 
exactly the same terms (though in different order) and stand- 
ing in the same author, use the individual terms in the same 
sense. But there is distinctly less probability that the two 
phrases as a whole mean the same thing, for the change of 
order may itself be significant. Nor is it probable that the 
difference in order is due simply to the difference in the direc- 
tion of journey. For if, as we have maintained above, both 
Ppvylayv and TaXarcxny are adjectives limiting y#pav in 165, 
we should expect here 77 T'adatixyy xal Dpvylav yepar if 
the two expressions were intended to denote the same territory 
traversed in opposite directions.* The probability is therefore 


*Mt. 244 shows, indeed, that @puvyiay may he an adjective limiting xapav, despite 
its position. But such an order is apparently poetic or rhetorical and not likely to be found 
in a plain geographical statement. The examples cited by Ram. St. Paul, p. 211, are not 
really parallel cases. The first one is a case of distributive apposition, the general term pre- 
ceding the noun and specific terms following it. The other passages are not examples of 
two adjectives limtting the same noun, one preceding the noun with the article, the other 
following it without the article, but of a series of proper adjectives, each preceded by an 
article and each denoting a different object, the noun being expressed with the first and 
supplied with the others. 
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that bpvyéay is a noun. Tadarixzy is, of course, clearly here, 
as in 168, an adjective. The unity indicated by the single 
article is presumably that of the journey only. 


Where, then, are these two regions which were traversed in this one 
journey? V.% names Antioch of Syria as the point of departure. 
Chap. 191 names Ephesus as the point of arrival. Between these two 
extremes, Paul has passed through the Galatian country and Phrygia. 
Whether “the upper country” (dvwteptx& wéen) referred to in 19! is 
the same as the Galatian region and Phrygia, being referred to here 
resumptively, or the territory between Phrygia and Ephesus, is not 
wholly certain, nor particularly important for our present purpose. 
It is generally and probably rightly understood of the highlands of 
Asia in contrast with the coast plain. It is evident that the writer 
has not given a complete itinerary, but has only mentioned some 
points in which he was specially interested. If, as on his previous 
journey, Paul went entirely by land, he must have passed through the 
Syrian Gates and northern Syria. Thence he might, indeed, as Schm. 
suggests, have gone north through Cappadocia. But Schm.’s reason 
for this route, that if he had gone through Cilicia the narrative would 
have spoken of confirming the churches in that region, is not convinc- 
ing. It is certainly as probable, if not more so, that his route lay 
through Cilicia as far as Tarsus, thence through the Cilician Gates to 
the point at which the roads branch, one arm going westward to 
Lycaonia, and the other northward through Cappadocia. 

From this point three routes are possible. He may have taken the 
northern road to Tavium, and thence westward through Ancyra. This 
is the route for which Ltft.’s theory that he had on the previous journey 
founded churches in these cities would naturally call. Emerging from 
the Galatian country he would come into Phrygia and so through the 
mountains of the eastern part of the province of Asia to Ephesus. 

On the other hand, he might have left the great western road soon 
after passing through the Cilician Gates and travelling via Tyana and 
the road south of Lake Tatta (or possibly via Iconium) have come to 
Pessinus in the western part of old Galatia and so on through Phrygia 
to Ephesus. Such a route could hardly have been dictated solely by 
a desire to reach Ephesus, since it was far from being the shortest or 
easiest. In this case we may with Moff. suppose that “the disciples” 
are those in the churches founded on the previous journey, or with 
Zahn that he had founded no church and “‘all the disciples” are the 
scattered Christians in these regions. In either case thy TaAattxhy 
yoeay is old Galatia, but the part passed through is the extreme western 
part only. puyla is the eastern part of Asia. 

But still again, he may have taken the route westward through 
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Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch, and thence on directly 
westward to Ephesus. The last explanation makes the language cover 
a larger part of the country actually passed through than either of the 
others. It is, however, an objection to it that it supposes TaAattxhy 
to be used in a different sense from any that can reasonably be attached 
to it in 168, taking TaAattxhy ydeay in a political sense, which is con- 
trary to the usual practice of the Acts author and to the use of @euytav 
which he immediately joined with it. 


It is against any view that finds in Acts 18% a second visit 
to the Galatian churches supposed to have been founded on 
the second journey (Acts 16°) that while the Acts author defi- 
nitely speaks of the churches founded in southern Galatia and 
elsewhere (14% 15! 165) here he speaks only of disciples (but 
cf. also 14”). This, together with the absence of any mention 
of the founding of churches in 16°*-, favours the view of Zahn 
that while there were scattered disciples in this region (found 
or made on his previous journey) there were no churches. This 
evidence could, indeed, be set aside if there were strong oppos- 
ing reasons. But the contrary is the case. All forms of the 
North-Galatian view with its hypothesis of churches in old 
Galatia labour under the disadvantage that its sole evidence 
for the existence of any churches in northern Galatia is found 
in two passages, both somewhat obscure, in a writer who, 
though doubtless in general trustworthy, is not always accu- 
rate. To create on the basis of such evidence a group of 
churches of Galatia, when we already have perfectly clear evi- 
dence of another group of churches which could be properly 
so called, and which fulfil all the conditions necessary to be 
met by the term as used by Paul, is of more than doubtful 
legitimacy. 


It may be objected to Zahn’s view that it is strange that the term 
Tahattxqy in Acts should refer to an entirely different region from 
that to which Paul refers in his term T'aAatla. But it is to be answered 
that Luke has apparently taken no pains to conform his use of geo- 
graphical terms to that of Paul, and that in particular he gives no 
evidence of intending to furnish the background of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, never using the word “church” in connection with Dakartxt. 
On the other hand, the analogy of similar cases suggests the possibility 
if not the probability that when the name I'adatle was extended to 
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cover the Lycaonian, Pisidian, and Phrygian territory a new name, 
Tadattx) xdea should have been coined to describe old Galatia. See 
above, p. xxviii. 

It may also be said against Zahn’s view that it is incredible that 
Paul on his way to visit scattered disciples in western ethnographic 
Galatia should pass by southern Galatia without visiting the churches 
of that region; to which it may be answered that a motive similar to 
that ascribed to Paul in Acts 201%, together with a desire to foster the 
Christian movement represented by scattered disciples in the Gala- 
tian country, may have led him to avoid the cities of southern Galatia. 
Of course it is also possible that the cities of southern Galatia were 
visited at this time, but that, as the Acts writer says nothing about 
the churches of Syria and Cilicia, though Paul must have passed 
through these regions, he for some unknown reason ignores the cities 
of southern Galatia though this journey included them. The omis- 
sion of the second group is no more strange than that of the first. 


We conclude, therefore, that so far as concerns Acts 16%: 
and 18% the interpretation which best satisfies all the evidence 
is that which supposes that the journey of Acts 16° ran a little 
east of north from Antioch, possibly passing around the Sul- 
tan Dagh and through Amorion and Pessinus, and that it was 
undertaken not for evangelisation but as a means of reaching 
some other territory in which the apostle expected to work, 
perhaps Bithynia. The point at which they were Kata Thy 
Mvofay would be not Nakoleia or Kotiaion, but some point 
further east, perhaps Pessinus itself. Why this route was 
chosen rather than the apparently more direct route through 
Nakoleia and Dorylaion must be a matter wholly of conjec- 
ture. At Pessinus, of course, might have occurred the preach- 
ing because of sickness (Gal. 41%), and the consequent founding 
of the Galatian churches. But there is no suggestion of this 
in the Acts narrative, and no presumption in favour of it. For 
the journey of Acts 18% there is no more probable route than 
that through the Cicilian Gates and via Tyana and Lake Tatta. 


3. Some minor considerations derived from Paul’s Epistles. 


It remains to consider certain items of evidence that have in 
* themselves little weight, but which have filled a more or less 
prominent place in previous discussions of the problem. 
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a. The epistle represents the people addressed as warmhearted, im- 
pulsive, and fickle. These characteristics have been pointed to as 
indicating their Gallic blood, and hence as tending to show that the 
churches were in northern Galatia. But warmheartedness and fickle- 
ness seem to have been equally characteristic of the Lycaonian people 
(with Acts 148-18 cf. Acts 14! 2°), and the evidence of the letter is too 
general in character to enable us to draw any conclusion whatever 
from this evidence. 

b. It has been said to be improbable that the scene between Peter 
and Paul depicted in Gal. 2-2! occurred before the second missionary 
journey, since in that case Paul must have proposed to Barnabas to 
accompany him on another journey after he had found him unstable 
on an important point. But if this incident of Gal. 2"-*! is put after 
the second missionary journey, then Galatians, since it narrates the 
incident, must also itself be later than the second missionary journey. 
But if it was written on the third journey, since Gal. 4" implies that 
Paul had visited the Galatians but twice, these Galatians can not be 
those of southern Galatia, because on his third missionary journey 
he visited them for the third time. Hence, it is inferred, we must 
place this incident after the second journey, the letter on the third 
journey, and the churches in northern Galatia. In reply it is to be 
said that, aside from the indecisive character of the evidence of 
> xpdtepoy (see on 4"), this argument overlooks three possibilities 
that can not be ignored: (a) that the incident of Gal. 2-2! may have 
deterred Barnabas from accepting Paul’s proposal rather than Paul 
from making it; (b) that even if the incident occurred after the second 
journey, the letter may still have been written before the third journey, 
viz., at Antioch between the second and third journeys, and just after 
the Antioch incident; (c) that the third journey may not have included 
a visit to the churches of southern Galatia, and hence the letter, even 
if written on the latter part of that journey, may have been preceded 
by only two visits to the churches of southern Galatia. 

c. Inasmuch as Barnabas was with Paul on his first missionary 
journey when the churches of southern Galatia were founded, but did 
not accompany him on his second journey, and, hence, would not be 
known personally to the North-Galatian churches, if there were such, 
the fact that the letter mentions him without explanation or identifica- 
tion is somewhat in favour of the South-Galatian theory. But the 
fact can not be regarded as strong evidence. The letter does not 
imply that the readers knew him in person, and they might know him 
by name if he had never been among them. 

d. The statement of Gal. 25 that Paul refused to yield to the pressure 
brought upon him in Jerusalem “that the truth of the gospel might 
continue with you” is understood by some to imply that at the time 
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of the conference in Jerusalem he had already preached the gospel to 
the Galatians, hence that they were South-Galatians. But the “you” 
of this passage may mean the Gentiles in general, not the Galatians 
in particular. 

e. The people of Lystra took Paul and Barnabas for gods (Acts 14"). 
Paul says the Galatians received him as an angel of God (Gal. 4"). 
But the parallel is not close enough to prove anything more than that 
the Galatians and Lycaonians were both warmhearted, impulsive 
people. 

f. The allusion in Gal. 5" to the charge that Paul still preached cir- 
cumcision seems an echo of the use made among the Galatians of his 
circumcision of Timothy. Now, as Timothy was a South-Galatian, 
it is particularly probable that the judaisers would use this fact against 
him in southern Galatia. True, but the story might easily be told in 
northern Galatia, though the event occurred in southern Galatia. 

g. The “marks of the Lord Jesus,” Gal. 617, have been interpreted 
to refer to the scourging at Philippi, and the inference has been drawn 
that the letter was written on the second missionary journey, and that 
accordingly the churches were in southern Galatia, since at this time 
he had not yet been twice (4) in northern Galatia. But it is equally 
plausible (and equally inconclusive; cf. b above) to refer these marks 
to the experience referred to in 1 Cor. 15%? or 2 Cor. 1*, and to argue 
that the letter must belong to the third missionary journey and that the 
churches could not be in southern Galatia, since when Paul was at 
Ephesus he had on the South-Galatian theory been in southern Galatia 
three times. 

h. It is said that Paul would not have gone into northern Galatia, 
where Greek was comparatively unknown. Jerome does, indeed, 
testify that the Gallic language was still spoken in this region three 
hundred years after Paul wrote. But the same passage characterises 
Greek as the common language of the Orient, and the use of Greek in 
inscriptions of Ancyra belonging to the time of Tiberius (Boeckh, 
C. I. G. 4011, 4039, cited by Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Em- 
pire, I 369) indicates that the country was bilingual in Paul’s day 
also. 

i. It is said that Paul would certainly have kept to the main high- 
ways, hence would not have passed through northern Galatia. This 
argument can apply only to the second missionary journey; for if on 
that journey he had founded churches in Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium 
these churches would themselves have furnished a sufficient reason 
for a subsequent journey into that region. The question, therefore, 
reduces itself to the inquiry whether under the circumstances indicated 
in Acts 16° and Gal. 4'’ Paul would have gone northeast into northern 
Galatia. This question has already been discussed at length. 
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In view of all the extant evidence we conclude that the bal- 
ance of probability is in favour of the South-Galatian view. 
The North-Galatian theory in the form advocated by Sief. 
Schm. and Moff. is not impossible. If in place of the incom- 
plete and obscure, possibly inaccurate, language of Acts 16° 
and 18% we had clear and definite evidence, this evidence might 
prove the existence of North-Galatian churches founded by 
Paul before the writing of this letter. If so, this would, as 
indicated above, in turn prove that Paul’s letter was written 
to them. But the evidence as it stands is not sufficient to 
bear the weight of theory which this hypothesis involves, in- 
cluding, as it does, the very existence of churches of whose 
existence we have no direct or definite evidence. On the basis 
of the existing evidence the most probable view is that of 
Zahn, viz., that on his second missionary journey Paul passed 
through the western edge of old Galatia, there finding or mak- 
ing a few disciples, but founding no churches; and that his 
letter to the churches of Galatia was written not to the Gala- 
tians of this region, but to the churches of Derbe, Lystra, 
Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch. 


III. THE TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. — 


There is no evidence by which to determine with accuracy 
the time in Paul’s life at which he wrote his letter to the Gala- 
tians. All that can be done is to fix certain limits of time 
within which it was written. 

1. It must obviously have been written after the events 
narrated in chaps. 1 and 2. Of these the conference at Jeru- 
salem (21°) is expressly said to have taken place fourteen years 
after the conversion of Paul, or more probably fourteen years 
after his previous visit to Jerusalem, which itself took place 
three years after his conversion. 

2. The points of coincidence between this narrative and that 
of Acts, chap. 15, are so many and of such character as practi- 
cally to establish the identity of the two events.* The Acts 


*See detached note, p. 117; Weizs. Apost. Zeit.t, p. 168; E. T. I 199 ff.; McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, p. 208; Ltft. Com. on Gal. pp. 123 ff., and other commentaries on Gal.; 
Wendt, A postelgeschichie, cap. 15, in Meyer’s Kommentar, and other commentaries on Acts. 
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narrative places the conference “no little time” after the 
return of Paul and Barnabas to Antioch from their first mis- 
sionary journey. We thus have a double dating of the event, 
that of Gal. 2!, which locates it from fourteen to seventeen 
years after the conversion of Paul and that of the Acts narra- 
tive, which places it between the apostle’s first and second 
missionary journeys. 

_ 3. The visit of Peter to Antioch narrated in 2-14 presumably 
followed the conference in Jerusalem, and is naturally assigned 
to the period of Paul’s stay in Antioch referred to in Acts 15%. 
Thus the earliest possible date for the writing of the letter is 
the latter portion of that period. 

4. The phrase 76 mpdrepov in Gal. 4" has often been appealed 
to as decisive evidence that before writing this letter Paul had 
made two evangelistic journeys into Galatia. Taken alone the 
words do not seem with certainty to prove this (see note on 
70 ™pdTepov, pp. 239 ff.). But when the evidence of 41° ° (g. v.; 
cf. 19, also) that Paul had communicated with the Galatians 
between the original preaching of the gospel to them (4") and 
the writing of the letter is taken into account, the simplest 
explanation of all the data is that Paul had made two visits to 
Galatia before writing the letter. On this supposition the let- 
ter must have been written not only after the visit of Peter to 
Antioch (Acts 15%*) but after the journey of Acts 16! Time 
must also be allowed for the apostle to have gone some dis- 
tance from Galatia, for the visit of the judaising missionaries, 
for such success as they had achieved in their effort to win the 
Galatians to their conception of the way of salvation, and for 
the carrying of the news to Paul. See Gal.1® 7 57-2, and dis- 
cussion under ‘‘Occasion and Purpose” below. As these con- 
ditions could scarcely have been fulfilled before the arrival of 
the apostle in Corinth as narrated in Acts 18', we may regard 
it as improbable that the letter was written before that event. 
On the North-Galatian view and the supposition that Paul 
had visited the churches twice before writing the letter, it must 
' have been written after Acts 18%. 

5. The phrase odrws tayews in 1° shows that the letter was 
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written at no long time after the conversion of the Galatians, 
but furnishes no ground of choice among dates which are on 
other grounds possible. See on 1°. 

6. If within the period of the apostle’s life after Acts 18! we 
seek to determine a more definite date, some weight must be 
given to such evidence as the relation between Galatians and 
Romans. The latter, presenting calmly and deliberately views 
similar in substance to those which the former expresses with 
the heat of controversy, was probably written after Galatians. 
Of somewhat similar character is the relation between Galatians 
and x and 2 Corinthians. The situation reflected in the latter, 
showing the representatives of the judaistic tendency opposing 
Paul’s work in Achaia, probably arose after the situation de- 
scribed in Galatians was created in Galatia, the judaisers pre- 
sumably moving westward in their attack upon Paul’s work. 
But inasmuch as the letter was manifestly written while the 
situation that arose in Galatia was still acute, and not long 
after the visit of the judaisers, it is most probably to be assigned 
to a period before the coming of the judaisers to Corinth; in 
other words, not later than the early part of the apostle’s two 
years and three months in Ephesus (Acts 19!-*). Yet this 
argument can not be strongly pressed. The missionaries to 
Galatia and Achaia were not at all certainly the same persons, 
and the delegation to Corinth may have gone there before the 
other group arrived in Galatia. 

7. Some consideration is also due to the fact that the letters 
of the apostle taken together show that his controversy with 
his legalistic opponents made a deep impression on his think- 
ing and, for some years at least, filled a large place in his 
thoughts. From 1 Corinthians to Colossians every letter shows 
at least some marks of this controversy, while of several of 
them it is the central theme. But in 1 and 2 Thessalonians we 
find no reference whatever to this matter. This fact creates a 
certain probability that Galatians was not written till after 
1 and 2 Thessalonians. But the force of this argument is 
largely destroyed by the fact that the letters to the Thessalo- 
nians must have been written in any case after the conference 
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at Jerusalem, and, therefore, after the judaistic controversy had 
come to fill a large place in the apostle’s thought. 

But if, as is on the whole probable, Galatians was written 
after the arrival at Corinth on his second missionary journey, 
and before Romans on his third missionary journey, there are 
several places and times at which it may have been written, of 
which four are perhaps most worthy of consideration. If it 
was written to the churches of southern Galatia it may date 
from (1) Corinth in the period of Acts 18!-17, and either before 
or after the writing of 1 Thessalonians, (2) Antioch in the 
period of Acts 18” 234, (3) Ephesus in the period covered by 
Acts, chap. 19, or (4) Macedonia or Achaia in the period cov- 
ered by Acts 20!3, 


Mynster (Einleitung in den Brief an die Galater, in Kleinere Schriften, 
1825), Zahn (Einleitung in d. N. T.8, pp. 139-142, E. T. pp. 193 f., 
esp. 196-199), Bacon (Introduction to the N. T., p. 58), and Rendall 
(Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. IX; Exp. Grk. Test., vol. III, p. 146) as- 
sign it to Corinth before the writing of 1 Thessalonians, thus making 
it the first of all the apostle’s letters. Renan (St. Paul, p. 313) and 
Ramsay (St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 189 ff.; Commentary, pp. 242 ff.) 
date it from Antioch in the period of Acts 1888, while Askwith (Epistle 
to the Galatians, chaps. VII, VIII) dates it from Macedonia after 
2 Corinthians. 


In favour of Antioch in the period of Acts 18% as against Cor- 
inth on the second missionary journey, it is to be said that 
information concerning affairs in Galatia (the efforts of the 
judaisers and their success with the Galatians) would more 
easily reach the apostle in Antioch of Syria than in Macedonia 
or Achaia. It has also been suggested by Ram. (Traveller, 
pp. 189 ff.) that the letter gives evidence that the apostle had 
full information of the state of affairs such as would not easily 
have been obtained by a letter, and implies, therefore, that he 
had received knowledge by a personal: messenger. As such 
messenger no one would be more probable than Timothy, him- 
self a Galatian. But Timothy was with Paul at Corinth for 
some time, as 1 and 2 Thessalonians show. Only then, towards 
the latter part of the Corinthian residence, could he have left 
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Paul for Galatia, and in that case could have joined Paul at 
‘no more probable place than Antioch. Indeed, it is a very 
natural hypothesis that at or about the time when Paul left 
Corinth to go to Syria by water, he sent Timothy to go as far 
as Ephesus by water and thence through Asia Minor overland 
for the double purpose of visiting his home once more and of 
gathering information concerning the churches. In that case, 
whether originally expecting to go through to Antioch or to 
await Paul in Galatia, it would be natural for Timothy, when 
he learned the state of affairs in Galatia, to hasten forward to 
Antioch to inform Paul. The prominence of the incident at 
Antioch (2-2!) would also be easily explained if the apostle 
wrote from Antioch, as also the fact that though writing to 
several churches, one of which was at Pisidian Antioch, he 
nevertheless speaks of Antioch in Syria simply as Antioch. 
To the possible objection that Paul would hardly have written 
to the Galatians from Syrian Antioch between his second and 
third missionary journeys, since he must have been on the 
point of going to Galatia himself, it is sufficient to answer that 
we have no means of knowing how long he was still to tarry at 
Antioch when he wrote, and that his conduct in relation to 
the church at Corinth (see esp. 2 Cor. 1%3 2!) shows that he had 
a preference for dealing with such troubles as that which existed 
in Galatia by correspondence and messenger rather than by 
a personal visit. 

But none of these reasons is very weighty. It must be con- 
fessed, moreover, that the supposition that the letter was 
written at Antioch to the churches of southern Galatia between 
the second and third missionary journeys does not comport 
well with what seems to be the most probable interpretation _ 
of Acts 18%, viz., that the apostle passed by these churches on 
the third journey; cf. p. xl. If his effort to retain the loyalty 
of the churches to his gospel was successful he would certainly 
wish to confirm this result by a visit; if it was unsuccessful 
(unless, indeed, utterly and hopelessly so, in which case the 
letter would probably not have been preserved), he would cer- 
tainly wish to attempt to accomplish by a visit what he had 
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failed to achieve by his letter. If, indeed, Acts 18% can be so 
interpreted as to imply a journey through southern Galatia, then 
the expression “confirming all the disciples” would appropri- 
ately describe the purpose and effect of a visit following the 
letter, assumed to be successful, but in itself furnishes no strong 
evidence that the letter had been written. 

The case for Antioch is, therefore, not very strong, and as 
against Ephesus on the third missionary journey, it is even 
less so than against Corinth on the second. Nor can 
TO ™pdtepov (4%) be urged against Ephesus on the ground 
that at that time Paul would have been in Galatia three times, 
for, as shown above, it is not certain or even probable that the 
journey of Acts 18% included the churches of Galatia. If there 
is any weight in Ram.’s argument respecting the probability of 
Timothy bringing the apostle personal information, this applies 
almost equally well to Ephesus as the place of writing. For if 
Paul did not visit the churches of southern Galatia in the jour- 
ney of Acts 18% he may very well have sent Timothy by that 
route, and have received Timothy’s report at Ephesus. 

The arguments by which Askwith supports his contention 
in favour of Macedonia on the third missionary journey are 
not all equally forcible, but there is no strong counter argu- 
ment, and this location of the letter very interestingly accounts 
for the language of Gal. 67: § and its parallelism with 2 Cor. 9°. 
Yet neither is this a decisive or strong argument for his view. 

Apparently, therefore, we must remain contented without 
any strong reason for deciding whether the letter, if destined 
for the churches of southern Galatia, was written in the latter 
part of the apostle’s stay at Corinth on his second missionary 
journey, or at Antioch between the second and third journeys, 
or at Ephesus on the third journey, or still later on this jour- 
ney, in Macedonia or Achaia. If there is any balance of prob- 
ability it seems to be in favour of Ephesus. 


On the supposition that the letter was written to churches in northern 
Galatia founded on the second missionary journey (Acts 16%), and 
that the evidence of the epistle indicates that he had visited them a 
second time, the letter, as already pointed out, must have been writ- 
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ten after Acts 18%. On the other hand, his journeys after leaving 
Corinth at the end of his third missionary journey (Acts 20%) are such 
as to make the writing of the letter after this latter time improbable, as 
is also the relation of Galatians to Romans. As between Ephesus and 
Macedonia, or between either of these and Achaia, there is little ground 
for choice. The argument of Ltft. that it must be placed after the 
Corinthian letters because of its close affinity to Romans is of little 
weight, especially in view of the fact that Romans was probably a 
circular letter and may have been composed some months before the 
Roman copy was sent from Corinth. 

Continental scholars who hold the North-Galatian view generally 
place the letter at Ephesus. So Mey. Ws. Sief. Godet, Stein. Simi- 
larly Holtzmann places it on the journey to Ephesus, or soon after 
the arrival there, and Jiilicher during the Ephesus ministry, but while 
on a missionary journey out from that city. Conybeare and Howson, 
and after them Ltft., argue for Corinth on the same journey; so also 
Salmon. On the whole, there is no more probable date for the letter 
than Ephesus on the third missionary journey, whether it was written 
to northern or southern Galatia. 

Lake, Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 279 ff., identifying the visit 
to Jerusalem of Gal. 2!-!¢ with that of Acts, chaps. rr and 12, and 
denying that the tb xpétepoy of 41° implies two visits to Galatia, places 
the writing of the letter before the Council at Jerusalem recorded in 
Acts, chap. 15. In this he agrees substantially with Emmet (Galatians, 
pp. XIV #f.), and Round (The Date of . . . Galatians), and, as concerns 
the identification of the visit of Gal. 21-1° with that of Acts 113°, with 
Ram. and Weber. But against this identification the meaning 
and tense of ésxodSacx in 21° are strong if not decisive evidence (see 
ad loc.), while the many points of agreement between Gal. 2!-1° and Acts, 
chap. 15, constitute on the whole decisive evidence for the reference 
of these two passages to the same event. See detached note, p. 117. 
It is indeed true that it is impossible to suppose that the account in 
Acts, chap. 15, is in all respects accurate if it refers to the incident of 
Gal. 21-19; but it is more probable that this narrative is inaccurate in 
its statement of the terms of the agreement, or in assigning them to 
this occasion, than that, if the incident of Acts 2!-1° occurred on the 
occasion of the visit of Acts 11°°, and the agreement stated in Gal. 2% 19 
was reached at that time, the whole question was reopened, and an 
event so like the former one occurred some two years later. 

Turner, art. “Chronology” in HDB, vol. I, p. 424, col. a (cf. also 
Zahn, Kom. pp. 110 ff.), holds that the visit of Peter to Antioch (Gal. 
2-4) preceded the events of Gal. 2!-1°. Identifying the conference 
of 21-10 with that of Acts, chap. rs, Turner also identifies the tivis &xd 
"TaxmBou of Gal. 212 with the tives xateAOdvtes and tho "loudalac 
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of Acts 15. Ram. Traveller, pp. 158 ff.; Com. pp. 304 f., making 
Gal. 21-10 refer to the visit narrated in Acts 112°, leaves Gal. 2-4 in 
the position in relation to 211° in which it stands in Galatians. As indi- 
cated above he dates the letter in the period of Acts 18, The result in 
both cases is, without affecting the date of the letter, to place the An- 
tioch incident at a longer interval before the writing of it than the more 
common view, which identifies Gal. 2! with Acts 15% and leaves the 
order of Gal. chap. 2 undisturbed. Zahn, agreeing with Ram. in 
identifying Gal. 2! with Acts 11° and with Turner in placing Gal. 211-14 
before 2!-1°, puts the Antioch incident still further back, even before 
Paul’s first missionary journey, but still puts the writing of the letter 
as Ram. does, after Acts, chap. 15, viz., at Corinth, in the period of 
Acts 18", There is little or nothing to be said against the date to 
which these writers assign the letter, but quite as little to be said in 
favour of the position to which they assign the Antioch incident. 
The transposition of the parts of Gal. chap. 2, to which Turner and 
Zahn resort, is indeed not explicitly excluded by an &xetta at the 
beginning of 2", but neither is there anything to support it in the 
language of the passage, while it does distinct violence to the psycho- 
logical probabilities of the situation. As is pointed out in detail in 
the exegesis of the passage, the question which arose at Antioch is 
distinctly different from that which was discussed at Jerusalem, but 
one to which the ignoring of ultimate issues which characterised the 
Jerusalem conference, and the compromise in which it issued, was 
almost certain to give rise. The position, moreover, which Paul was 
driven to take at Antioch was definitely in advance of that which 
he took at Jerusalem, involving a virtual repudiation not of one statute 
of the law, but of all, and this not only for the Gentiles, but in principle 
for the Jews. The reversal of the order in which he has narrated the 
events is, therefore, an unwarranted violence to the record. It may, 
indeed, not unreasonably be said that the Antioch incident could 
scarcely have happened after the events of Acts, chap. 15, as narrated 
in that passage; for the question that apparently arose as a new issue 
at Antioch is already settled in decisions recorded in Acts, chap. 15. 
But in view of all the evidence, the solution of this difficulty lies neither 
in denying the general identity of the event of Gal. 2!1° with that of 
Acts, chap. 15, nor in putting Acts, chap. 15 after Gal. 21", but in 
recognising that the Acts narrative is inaccurate in its statement of the 
outcome of the conference, either colouring the decision actually 
reached, or ascribing to this time a decision reached on some other and, 
presumably, later occasion. 

The view of McGiffert and Bartlet, adopted also by Emmet, that 
the two visits to Galatia implied in tb xpétepov of Gal. 4" are the out- 
ward and return parts of the journey through southern Galatia on the 
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first missionary journey, on which is based the conclusion that the 
letter was written before the second missionary journey, is discussed 
on p. 241. McGiffert’s argument that if Paul had visited the Galatian 
churches since the conference of Acts, chap. 15, he would have had 
no occasion to give them the full account of it in Gal. 2!-1°, as of some- 
thing of which they had not heard before, ignores the hint of the letter 
(1° 418) that he had already discussed the matter with them, and 
the possibility, not to say probability, that the acute situation which 
existed when he wrote the letter called for a fresh statement of the 
matter, and probably a fuller one than he had previously felt to be 
necessary. 


The reduction of the above statements, which are expressed 
in terms of periods of the apostle’s life, to calendar dates in- 
volves the whole problem of the chronology of the apostle’s 
life. Without entering at length into this question, which lies 
outside the scope of this Introduction, it may suffice to point 
out that if, as seems to be proved by an inscription found at 
Delphi (see Report of the Palestine Exploration Fund, April, 
1908; Deissmann, St. Paul, Appendix II; American Journal of 
Theology, XXI 299), Gallio became proconsul of Achaia in the 
summer of 51 A. D., we arrive at 50 or 51 as the date for the 
writing of Galatians in case it was written at Corinth on the 
second missionary journey. If it was written at Antioch be- 
tween his first and second journeys, it falls into §1 or 52; if at 
Ephesus, on the third journey, in all probability into 52; if in 
Macedonia or at Corinth, on the third missionary journey, 
at some time in 54 or 55. If we identify the conference of 
Gal. 211° with that of Acts, chap. 15, assume, as is generally 
held, that Herod Agrippa I died in 44 a. p., and, on the 
ground of the position of the narrative of this event in Acts, 
assign the visit of Acts 119° 12% to a date not later than about 
46 A. D., it will follow that the first visit to Galatia (Acts, 
chaps. 13, 14) occurred not far from 46, and the second visit 
of Paul to Jerusalem (Gal. 2!-!°) not far from 48. This date is 
consistent with the apostle’s location of the event as occurring 
seventeen years after his conversion (see on 2!), the resultant 
date of his conversion being about 31 A.D. 
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The argument for the later date (34 or 35) based on 1 Cor. 112% falls 
to the ground with the recognition of the fact that the presence of the 
ethnarch of Aretas in Damascus does not imply that Damascus was in 
the dominion of Aretas. See on 11’. 


IV. OCCASION AND PURPOSE OF THE LETTER. 


It is fortunate for the interpreter of the letter to the Gala- 
tians that while the location of the churches is in dispute and 
the time and place of writing can be determined, if at all, only 
by a balance of probabilities resting on indirect evidence, the 
question for whose answer these matters are of chief importance, 
can be decided with a good degree of certainty and on indepen- 
dent grounds. The previous relations of the writer and his 
readers, the circumstances that led to the writing of the letter, 
the purpose for which it was written, these appear with great 
clearness in the letter itself. 

The Galatians to whom the letter was written were Gentile 
Christians, converted from heathenism (48), evidently under 
the preaching of Paul (1® ° 48; cf. 3!#-). Paul’s first preach- 
ing to them was occasioned by illness on his part (4%); intend- 
ing to go in some other direction, he was led by illness to go 
to Galatia, or being on his way through Galatia and not intend- 
ing to tarry there, he was led to do so by illness. He pro- 
claimed to them Jesus Christ and him crucified, preaching that 
men could through faith in Jesus the Christ escape from the 
present evil age and attain the approval of God apart from 
works of law (3!}2). He imposed on his converts no Jewish 
ordinances, but taught a purely spiritual Christianity (3? * 
484 58,4), The Galatians received him and his gospel with 
enthusiasm (4!2-*), They were baptised (327) and received the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, miracles wrought among them giving 
evidence of his presence (32°). That Paul visited them a sec- 
ond time is made practically certain by the evidence of 1° 4% #° 
(g.v.). Possibly before the second visit there had been false 
teachers among them (1°), but if so the defection had not been 
serious (1°57). More recently, however, a serious attempt had 


* See Burton, Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age, pp. 204f. 
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been made to draw them away from the gospel as Paul had 
preached it to them (17 5%). This new doctrine opposed to 
Paul’s was of a judaistic and legalistic type. Its advocates 
evidently endeavoured to win the Galatians to it by appealing 
to the promises to Abraham and his seed recorded in the Old 
Testament. Though the letter makes no definite quotation 
from the language of these teachers it is easily evident from 
the counter argument of the apostle in chapters 3 and 4 that 
they had taught the Galatians either that salvation was possi- 
ble only to those who were, by blood or adoption, children of 
Abraham, or that the highest privileges belonged only to these. 
See especially 37 % 14 47-31. They had laid chief stress upon 
circumcision, this being the initiatory rite by which a Gentile 
was adopted into the family of Abraham. Though they had 
cautiously abstained from endeavouring to impose upon the 
Galatians the whole Jewish law, or from pointing out that this 
was logically involved in what they demanded (53), they had 
induced them to adopt the Jewish feasts and fasts (4°). 

To these doctrinal elements of the controversy, themselves 
sufficient to arouse deep feeling and sharp antagonisms, there 
was added a personal element still more conducive to embitter- 
ment. The letter itself furnishes evidence, which is confirmed 
by 1 and 2 Corinthians, that the apostolic office or function 
was clearly recognised as one of great importance in the Chris- 
tian community, and that the question who could legitimately 
claim it was one on which there was sharp difference of opinion. 
An apostle was much more than a local elder or itinerant mis- 
sionary. He was a divinely commissioned founder of Christian 
churches, indeed, more, of the Christian church cecumenical. 
With their effort to keep the Christian movement within the 
Jewish church, including proselytes from other religions, the 
judaisers naturally associated the contention that the aposto- 
late was limited to those who were appointed by Jesus or by 
those whom he appointed. With their denial of the distinct- 
ive doctrines of Paul they associated a denial of his right to 
teach them as an apostle. This denial seems to have taken 
the form of representing Paul as a renegade follower of the 
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Twelve, a man who knew nothing of Christianity except what 
he had learned from the Twelve, and preached this in a per- 
verted form. This appears from the nature of Paul’s defence 
of his independent authority as an apostle in the first two chap- 
ters of the letter, and indicates that with their theory of a lim- 
ited apostolate the judaisers had associated the claim that the 
apostolic commission must proceed from the circle of the origi- 
nal Twelve. See detached note on AmdéoTonos, pp. 363 ff. 

This double attack of the judaisers upon the apostle and his 
doctrine and the attempt to convert the Galatians to their 
view was upon the point of succeeding when Paul learned of 
the state of affairs. The Galatians were already giving up the 
gospel which Paul had taught them (1°); he feared that his 
labour on them was wasted (4"); yet in a hopeful moment he 
was confident in the Lord that they would not be carried 
away (51°). 

Such is the situation that gave rise to the letter. In a sense 
Paul had a double purpose, partly to defend himself, partly to 
defend his gospel, but only in a sense. The defence of himself 
was forced on the apostle by the relation in which the question 
of his apostleship stood to the truth of his gospel. Considerable 
space is necessarily devoted in the first third of the letter to 
the personal matter, since it was of little use for the apostle 
to argue, and of no use to affirm, what constituted the true 
gospel, while his readers doubted his claim to be an authorised 
expounder of the gospel. Towards the end he carefully guards 
his doctrine from certain specious but false and mischievous 
inferences from it (5!*-), and touches upon a few other minor 
matters. But the central purpose of the letter is to arrest the 
progress of the judaising propaganda with its perverted gospel 
of salvation through works of law, which the Galatians were on 
the very point of accepting, and to win them back to faith in 
Jesus Christ apart from works of law, the gospel which Paul 
himself had taught them. 

Incidentally the letter affords us most important information 
which we can not suppose to have been any part of the apostle’s 
plan to transmit to us, but which is not on that account the less 
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valuable. No other letter contains so full and objective a 
piece of autobiography as that which he has given us in the 
first two chapters of this letter. Informing as are 1 and 2 
Corinthians, 1 Thessalonians and Philippians, these chapters 
are even more so. 

Not less valuable is the contribution of the letter to the his- 
tory of the apostolic age. It carries us into the very heart of 
the controversy between the narrow, judaistic conception of 
the gospel, and that more enlightened, broader view of which 
Paul was the chief champion in the first age of the church. 
The story is told, indeed, in part in Acts, but as it was conceived 
years after the event; in the letter we have not so much an 
account of the controversy as a voice out of the conflict itself. 
The information is first-hand; the colours have the freshness 
and vividness of nature. Not least important for us to-day 
is the testimony which the letter bears to the limits of that 
controversy, A just interpretation of the second chapter shows 
most clearly not that Peter and Paul were in sharp antagonism 
to one another, representatives of opposing factions, but that, 
while they did not altogether agree in their conceptions of reli- 
gious truth, and while Peter lacked the steadiness of vision 
necessary to make him stand firmly for the more liberal view, 
yet neither he nor even James directly opposed Paul’s view, 
or his claim to be an apostle of Christ. The opponents of 
Paul were certain “false brethren . . . who came in privily to 
spy out our liberty.” They had, indeed, influence enough 
with the Jerusalem apostles to lead the latter to urge Paul to 
pursue a compromising course; but when Paul refused, the 
pillar-apostles virtually took his side and gave to him hands 
of fellowship recognising the legitimacy of his mission to the 
Gentiles. 

Yet the recognition of the fact that there were really three 
parties to the controversy rather than two leaves its signifi- 
cance but little diminished and its bitterness unchanged. The 
sharpness of the apostle’s language both in Galatians and 
2 Corinthians was doubtless called forth by at least an equal 
bitterness on the side of his opponents. The questions at issue 
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were fundamental (see below, § V) and the discussion of them 
was no calm academic debate, but a veritable contest for large 
stakes between men of intense conviction and deep feeling. 
Nor was it significant for Galatia and Corinth and Jerusalem 
only, nor for that age alone. Had no one arisen in that age 
to espouse the view for which Paul contended, or had the con- 
troversy issued in a victory for the judaistic party, the whole 
history of Christianity must have been different from what it 
has been. Christianity would have been only a sect of Juda- 
ism, and as such would probably have been of relatively little 
force in the history of the world, or would even have been lost 
altogether, becoming reabsorbed into the community from 
which it came. The letter to the Galatians is a first-hand 
document from the heart of one of the most significant contro- 
versies in the history of religion. 


V. THE QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


The above statement of the occasion of the letter is sufficient 
to show that the controversy in which it played a part had to 
do with certain questions which were of fundamental impor- 
tance for early Christianity. These questions did not first 
come to the surface in Galatia, but neither did they become 
prominent at the beginning of Paul’s career, nor were they all 
stated and discussed with equal explicitness. The one which 
came most clearly into the foreground and was probably also 
the first to be debated was whether Gentiles who, attracted by 
the message of the gospel, were disposed to accept it must be 
circumcised in order to be recognised as members of the Chris- 
tian community and to participate in the salvation which the 
gospel brought to those who received it. To this question 
Gal. 3!-* shows clearly that Paul had, before beginning his 
evangelistic work in Galatia, returned a definitely negative 
answer. This epistle furnishes evidence which, though not 
explicit in its individual items, is on the whole sufficient to 
show that this position of the apostle was not at first strongly 
opposed by the Jerusalem church (see 1™ and notes thereon). 
The statement of Gal. 1% * that when the churches of Judea 
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heard of Paul’s work in Syria and Cilicia they glorified God in 
him, taken with the evidence that Paul’s convictions about 
the relation of his gospel to the Gentiles were formed very 
early in his career as a Christian, makes it probable that there 
was at first no strong sentiment in the Jerusalem church against 
recognising Gentiles who accepted the gospel message as mem- 
bers of the new fellowship and community. That presently, 
however, there arose a conflict of opinion on the subject was 
apparently due to two causes. On the one hand, there were 
added to the Christian community in Judza certain men of 
strongly conservative tendencies who were convinced that 
Christianity ought to be built strictly on the basis of the 
Abrahamic covenant, and that the Christian sect ought to 
differ from other Jewish sects, in particular from the Pharisaic 
sect, only by the addition of the doctrine of the Messiahship of 
Jesus, and in no case by any subtraction from the doctrines or 
requirements of the Old Testament religion as currently inter- 
preted. On the other hand, as the effects of the evangelistic 
activity of Paul became more manifest and better known to 
the church at Jerusalem, the real extent and serious nature of 
his departure from the views and practices now becoming cur- 
rent in the mother church doubtless became more evident. As 
a result of these two influences the question of the obligation of 
the Gentile Christians to be circumcised came to an issue in the 
incident narrated by Paul in Gal. 21°. The debate which took 
place on that occasion was apparently limited to this one ques- 
tion of the circumcision of Gentile Christians. The Jerusalem 
apostles at first urging Paul to conform, at least in the case of 
Titus, to the views of the ultraconservative element, were at 
length persuaded to throw their influence on the side of Paul’s 
view, to give their approval to his way of winning the Gentiles 
to faith in Christ, and not to insist upon circumcision. See the 
commentary on this passage. 

But the decision of this question speedily opened another 
one. In the Antioch church, in which there were both Jews 
and Gentiles, it became customary not only not to circumcise 
the Gentile members, but for Jews to eat with the Gentiles, 
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doubtless also for Gentiles to eat with the Jews. It is true 
that our only explicit record is an account of what took place 
after Peter came to Antioch. Yet that he was responsible for 
the custom in which he at first participated is contrary to all 
probability. The table-fellowship at Antioch was clearly the 
product of Pauline liberalism, not of Petrine caution or com- 
promise. On the relation of the narrative of Acts, chap. 10, to 
the matter, see pp. 116 /. 

That the Gentiles with whom Jewish Christians were eating 
were not conforming to the laws of the Old Testament concern- 
ing food, and that the table-fellowship of the Jews with Gentiles 
involved violation of the Old Testament law by the Jews, also, 
is the clear implication of the whole narrative. It is not, in- 
deed, impossible that the Jewish legalists in their zeal to ‘build 
a hedge about the law”’ had laid down a rule against associa- 
tion of Jews and Gentiles in general (cf. Acts 10%). But that 
in the present case the requirement of the law, of which the 
more strenuous rule, in so far as it was observed or enforced, 
was an expansion by tradition, was distinctly in mind as the 
crux of the controversy is shown by several considerations. In 
the first place Paul speaks in Gal. 2” of Peter’s eating with the 
Gentiles, implying that the question at issue was one not only 
of association but of food. In the second place, Paul’s inter- 
pretation of Peter’s withdrawal from fellowship with the Gen- 
tiles as an attempt to compel the Gentiles to conform to Jewish 
custom (Gal. 2!) implies that the fellowship could be resumed 
on condition that the Gentiles observed the Jewish law; which 
obviously would not be the case if those who came from James 
protested against fellowship between Jews and Gentiles in 
general, or even against table-fellowship in particular, without 
reference to whether it involved a disregard of the law of foods. 
In the third place, the apostle’s quick transition from the dis- 
cussion of the matter of Jews and Gentiles eating together, in 
vv.2-4, to that of the observance of Jaw in vv.*-, makes it 
evident that it was a statute of the law, not a tradition, the 
observance of which was at issue. Even the narrative in Acts, 
chap. 15, though manifestly not a wholly correct report of what 
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took place in Jerusalem and having no direct reference to the 
Antioch incident, nevertheless shows how early the food law 
played a part in the question of the freedom of the Gentiles. 

But if the food on the tables of the Gentiles was not restricted 
to that which the Levitical law permitted, then it is evident, 
first, that the Gentiles had generalised the decision respecting 
circumcision and concluded that no Jewish statutes were bind- 
ing upon them, or at least had extended the principle to another 
group of statutes; and, second, what is even more significant, 
that the Jews had acted on the principle that the law which 
was not binding on the Gentiles was not binding on them. 

These two new questions came to issue in the discussion 
between Peter and Paul at Antioch as narrated in 2"4-. And 
on this occasion Paul squarely took the position that the law 
of foods was not only not binding on Jewish Christians, but 
that they must not obey it under circumstances like those at 
Antioch, which made their observance of it a compulsion of the 
Gentiles to do the same. 

By this contention Paul in effect denied the authority of 
the Old Testament statutes over either Jews or Gentiles, at 
least over those who accepted Jesus as the Son of God. That 
he did this not only in effect, but with recognition of the fact 
that this position on circumcision and foods carried with it the 
general principle, is indicated by his employment, both in his 
narrative of what he said to Peter and in his discussion of the 
question later in the epistle, of the general term “law.”’ This 
is also confirmed by the fact that in writing to the Corinthians 
(x Cor. 6"; cf. 10%) he refused to make the authority of the 
law the basis of his stern reproof of sexual immorality. Though 
his principle, “All things are lawful,’’ was quoted in justifica- 
tion of gross immorality, he would not withdraw it, but re- 
affirmed it and rested his case against sexual crime solely on 
the Christian ground that all things are not expedient, and 
that by fornication the members of Christ become members of 
a harlot, z. e., enter into a relationship which destroys the 
Christian’s vital fellowship with Christ. To Paul it was not 
circumcision and foods, and festival days only that could not 
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be enforced by law; nor ceremonies only; nothing could be 
insisted upon in the name of law. 

Yet in rejecting the authority of the Old Testament statutes, 
Paul did not reject the teachings of the Old Testament in foto. 
While quoting from the Old Testament the dicta of that legal- 
Asm which he emphatically rejects (3!°), he more frequently 
quotes from it sentiments which he heartily approves. But, 
more important, he affirms that the whole law is fulfilled 
in one word to which he gives his unqualified assent (5), a 
sentence which in view of his clear rejection of certain clear 
requirements of the law can only mean that he saw in the law, 
along with many statutes that were for him of no value, certain 
fundamental principles which he had come to regard as con- 
stituting the real essence and substance of the law. Thus 
Paul neither approves nor disapproves all that the Jewish 
church had canonised, but assumes towards it a discriminative 
attitude, finding much in it that is true and most valuable, 
but denying that being in the Old Testament of itself makes a 
teaching or command authoritative. This discriminative atti- 
tude towards the Old Testament, coupled with the apostle’s 
clear recognition of its value as a whole and his insistence, 
despite his dissent from many of its precepts, upon connecting 
the Christian religion historically with that of the Old Testa- 
ment, is most significant. Though he has left us no definite 
statement to this effect, possibly never formulated the matter 
in this way in his own mind, he in effect accepted the principle 
that while each generation is the heir of all the ages, it is also 
the critic of all, and the arbiter of its own religion. His con- 
duct implied that not what was held in the past, though it 
stood in sacred scriptures with an affirmation of its perpetual 
authority, was determinative for the conviction and conduct 
of living men, but that the criterion for belief-and action was 
to be found in their own interpretation of human experience, 
their own experience and that of past generations as far as 
known to them. Religion is not then, for him, static, but 
fluid, in constant evolution under the influence of men’s under- 
standing of the experience of the race. 
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This rejection of the authority of the Old Testament as such, 
coupled with the apostle’s kindred contention that the gospel 
was for all nations as they were, 7. e., without entrance into the 
Jewish community or subjection to Jewish law, raised squarely 
the issue whether Christianity was to be a potentially universal 
religion or was to continue, as it was at first, a sect of Judaism, 
differing mainly by one doctrine from current Pharisaism. On 
this question Paul took clear issue with the conservative party 
among the believers in the Messiahship of Jesus. The inspira- 
tion of his mission was a vision of a church universal worship- 
ping the one God and Father, and accepting Jesus as Lord and 
Saviour—a church into which men should come from every 
nation and religion, not through the vestibule of Judaism and 
the acceptance of the law of Moses and the rites of the Old 
Testament, but straight from where they were and through the 
single and open door of faith in Jesus Christ. His opponents 
also believed in one God and in Jesus as his Messiah, but they 
could not consent or conceive that men should enter the Chris- 
tian community except through an acceptance of Judaism, or 
that the Christian church should be anything else than a specific 
expression of the Jewish religious community. 

But Paul brought the question of authority in religion to the 
front in another way also. When the conservative brethren 
at Jerusalem, whom Paul in his intensity of feeling denounces 
as false brethren, took up arms against his doctrine of the 
freedom of the Gentiles and his practical application of it to 
circumcision and foods, they found it necessary to deny his 
right to assume to be an expositor of Christianity, and to claim 
substantially that such authority was vested in those who had 
received it from Jesus while he was alive on earth. This 
affirmation Paul denied, claiming that he had an independent 
right to preach the gospel by virtue of the revelation of Jesus to 
him as the Son of God (1!%- f-), Yet in claiming for himself 
this right to preach the gospel without hindrance or permission 
from the Twelve he conceded to them equally with himself the 
title of apostle (117), and the same right to preach within their 
sphere of action the convictions which they held (2°). It is true, 
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indeed, that he was severe in his denunciation of those who 
endeavoured to undo his own work (18), and was outspoken in 
his condemnation of those whom he regarded as false apostles 
(2 Cor. 118), But this is but the extreme affirmation of his own 
divinely conferred commission, and an evidence that zeal to 
make converts was not for him a necessary proof of a divine 
commission or a right spirit. It in no way contravenes what 
we are now affirming that what he claimed for himself, viz., a 
divine commission and a corresponding responsibility, he freely 
admitted might be possessed by other men who did not wholly 
agree with him. Sitting in council with them he neither con- 
sented to conform his own course of action or message to their 
practice nor demanded that they should conform theirs to his. 
The gospel of the circumcision and the gospel of the uncircum- 
cision had certain elements in common, but they were by no 
means identical. Yet he claimed for himself the right and 
duty to preach his gospel, and admitted the right and duty of 
the other apostles to preach theirs. 

Thus to his rejection of the authority of Old Testament 
statutes over the conduct of the men of his time, he added in 
effect the denial that there was any central doctrinal authority 
for the Christian community as a whole. Claiming the right 
to teach to the Gentiles a religion stripped of all legalism and 
reduced to a few religious and ethical principles, he conceded 
to his fellow-apostles the right to attempt to win the Jews to 
faith in Jesus while leaving them still in the practice of a strict 
legalism. That both parties alike had this right to preach 
according to their conviction, demanded that each should recog- 
nise the other’s right. Such recognition Paul freely granted 
to his fellow-apostles and claimed for himself. Thus without 
expounding in detail a doctrine of the seat of authority in 
religion, he in reality raised the whole question, and by implica- 
tion took a very positive position, not against conference and 
consultation or consideration for the rights of others—these he 
insisted on—but against the authority of community or council, 
and in favour of the right of the individual to deliver the mes- 
sage he believes God has given him, and if he gives credible 
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evidence of a real divine commission, to go forward with his 
work without interference. 

But in connection with this principle of liberty in religion 
there arose in the mind of the apostle, as doubtless also in 
the minds both of his converts and his critics, further questions. 
What is the essence of true religion? How is moral character 
achieved? To men who had been wont to think of religion as 
authoritatively defined for them in certain sacred books, of 
morality as consisting in obedience to the statutes contained 
in these books, and of acceptance with God as conditioned 
upon such obedience and membership in the community whose 
uniting tie and basis of unity was a relation to the covenant 
recorded in the books, it was a serious question what became 
of religion and morality if there was no longer any authoritative 
book or any centralised ecclesiastical authority. Precisely this 
question Paul never states in these words, but with the ques- 
tion itself he deals explicitly and directly. Religion, he says 
in effect, is not conformity to statutes, or non-conformity, but 
a spiritual relation to God expressed in the word “faith,” and 
an ethical attitude towards man, summed up in the word “‘love” 
(Gal. 5°). Morality, he affirms, is not achieved by keeping 
rules, but by living in fellowship with the Spirit of God and in 
consequent love towards men, issuing in conduct that makes 
for their welfare (56%). Thus he makes religion personal rather 
than ecclesiastical, and morality a social relation grounded in 
religion. This is not a new doctrine. It had been announced 
by the prophets of Israel long before. It is the doctrine which 
the synoptic gospels tell us Jesus taught. But not even the 
teaching of Jesus had sufficed to make it the dominant thought 
of those who early joined the company of his followers, and it 
was a novelty, indeed, in the Greco-Roman world. It has 
never been accepted wholeheartedly by any considerable por- 
tion of the Christian church. It is not to-day the real creed 
of any great part of Christendom. 

In this short epistle, written doubtless in haste and some 
heat, Paul has raised some of the most fundamental and far- 
reaching questions that can be raised in the field of religion. 
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The positions which he took were in the main not those that 
were generally accepted in his day or have been accepted since. 
He was not the first to announce them, but as held by him 
they were mainly the product of his own experience and think- 
ing. The writing of the Epistle to the Galatians was an 
epochal event in the history of religious thought. It is matter 
for profound regret that its vital contentions were so soon lost 
out of the consciousness of the Christian church. 


VI. GENUINENESS AND INTEGRITY. 


The question of the genuineness of Galatians is not easily 
detached from the larger questions, how Christianity arose, 
whether there was an apostle Paul who was a factor in its 
origin, and if so whether he wrote any letters at all. It can not 
be settled by the comparison of this letter with some other 
letter which is accepted as certainly written by Paul. For 
there is no other letter which has any better claim to be regarded 
as his work than Galatians itself. But neither can it be best 
discussed without reference to the other letters. As has been 
shown in considering its occasion, the letter itself discloses, 
largely incidentally and without apparent effort or intention, a 
situation so complex, so vital, so self-consistent, so psychologi- 
cally credible as to make it very improbable that it is a work 
of art cunningly framed to create the impression that a situa- 
tion which existed only in the writer’s mind was an actual one. 
This fact is itself a strong reason for believing that the letter is 
a natural product of the situation which it reflects. Yet the 
question whether the letter was really written, as it professes 
to have been, by Paul, an early preacher of the Christian gospel 
and a founder of churches among the Gentiles, can best be dealt 
with in connection with the same question respecting some, at 
least, of the other letters which bear his name. For the real 
question is what hypothesis best accounts for all the data; more 
specifically whether the total evidence of the letters considered 
in relation to all other pertinent evidence renders it most 
probable that they are all genuine products of real situations, 
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which they severally disclose, or that the whole group is manu- 
factured, a work of art and literary device, or that while some 
are of the former kind, there are others whose qualities bring 
them under suspicion. Thus, in the same process, we select 
the genuine, if any such there are, and fix the standard by 
which to test the doubtful. In the attempt to select the docu- 
ments of early Christianity which, furnishing first-hand and 
basic testimony respecting that period, should constitute the 
standard by which to assign the other books to their proper 
place, Galatians has always been included in the normative 
group by those who have found in the New Testament collec- 
tion any books that were what they professed to be. On the 
other hand, its own claims to be from Paul and the claim of 
the church that it belonged to the first century have been 
denied only in connection with a general denial that we have 
any first-century Christian literature, or that there was any 
first-century apostle Paul. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. The situation out of which Galatians purports to spring 
and which it professes to reflect is a very definite and concrete 
one with strongly marked features. These features are largely 
repeated in certain other letters that also purport to come from 
Paul, with somewhat less close resemblance in still other let- 
ters bearing Paul’s name, and in the Book of Acts. No one 
book can without arbitrariness be assumed to be the standard 
by which to test all the rest. No single book can arbitrarily 
be excluded from consideration or postponed for secondary con- 
sideration. But if in the examination of all the books purport- 
ing to come from the first age of the church, it proves to be a 
difficult task to restore from them all a self-consistent account 
of the whole situation, then it is not an irrational but a reason- 
able course to inquire whether there is any group which unitedly 
reflects a situation which is self-consistent, psychologically pos- 
sible, and in general not lacking in verisimilitude; and then in 
turn to make this group and the situation it discloses the point 
of departure for determining the relation of the rest to this 
situation. F. C. Baur and the Tiibingen School may have 
been, probably were, somewhat arbitrary in limiting their 
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normative group to Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and Ro- 
mans. But their error was not in including these four in this 
group, nor chiefly in beginning with these, but in that having 
begun with these, they excluded such other letters as 1 Thessa- 
lonians, Philippians, and Philemon on insufficient grounds. 
For our present purpose we shall not go far wrong if with Baur 
we begin with the four letters that he accepted. 

Beginning thus, we find that these four letters all claim to 
have been written by a Paul who describes himself as an apostle 
of Jesus Christ, and that they all present a clearly defined pic- 
ture of him, which, however they differ among themselves in 
important features, is yet consistent in the total result, and 
singularly life-like. In respect to the region of his work, his 
relation to the other apostles and to parties in the church, his 
conception of Jesus and his attitude towards him, the outstand- 
ing elements of his religion, the characteristics of his mind and 
temper, they in part agree, in part supplement one another. 
Their differences are never greater than would be probable in 
the case of letters written by the same man in the same general 
period of his life but in different places and under different 
circumstances. 


It is not necessary for the purpose of this argument to inquire 
whether every part of the Epistle to the Romans, as we possess it, was 
written by Paul, or how many epistles have been combined in our 
so-called 2 Corinthians, or whether the editor has added some lines 
of his own. The possibility of editorship including both arrangement 
and some additions does not materially affect the significance of the 
substantial and striking consistency and complementariness of the tes- 
timony of the several letters to the character and career of their author. 
Nor, as indicated above, is it necessary at this point to discuss the 
question whether 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Philippians, Philemon, Colos- 
sians, and Ephesians have equal claim to genuineness with the four 
which Baur and his school accepted. The course of action which the 
internal evidence of the letters and the history of criticism combine 
to make most practicable is that which is indicated above. 


It is not strange, therefore, that from the second century to 
the present Galatians has been generally accepted as written 
by Paul and as constituting, therefore, a first-hand source of 
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knowledge concerning his life, his controversies, and his con- 
victions. 

Consistently with the general practice of the time, and what 
we find to be the case in respect to other New Testament books, 
there is a considerable period after the writing of the letter in 
which we find traces, indeed, of its influence on other Christian 
writers but no explicit mention of it by the name either of the 
author or of the persons addressed. 


There are certain coincidences of language between Galatians and 
1 Peter, which some writers take to be evidence of a use of Galatians 
by the author of the Petrine epistle. Von Soden (cited by Bigg, 
St. Peter and St. Jude, in Int. Crit. Com. p. 20) finds such relationship 
between 1 Pet. 1‘#- and Gal. 3% 47; between 1 Pet. 2'* and Gal. 5%; 
and between 1 Pet. 3° and Gal. 4%. O. D. Foster, The Literary Rela- 
tions of the First Epistle of Peter, New Haven, 1913, finds a still longer 
list of coincidences, which he ascribes to dependence of 1 Peter on 
Galatians. If, as is probable, we should recognise a dependence of 
1 Peter upon Romans (Sanday and Headlam, Com. on Romans, pp. 
LXxIv ff.) it is not improbable that the writer knew Galatians also. 
But the passages cited are not in themselves altogether conclusive 
evidence of such knowledge. 

Probable reminiscences of the language of Galatians are found in 
Barn. 108%: xotvwvqsets év naoty tH wAnstoy cov (Gal. 6%); Clem. 
Rom. 49°: d& thy &y&any, hy Zoxev nods uc, td alua adrod edwxev 
brie hydy "Insotc Xorotds 6 xboros Huddy, év Oednuatt Oeod, xal thy 
okexa Snte ths sapxds Huddy xal thy puxhy ate tHy puydy judy 
(Gal. 14). Clearer parallels appear in Polyc. Phil. 3% *: TlaéXov . . . 
8s xar altds butv Eypatey emtatoddc, elg Aco édv Eyxbarnte, duvyncecbe 
olxodopetsbat etc thy dobctcav Sutv alotty, Arco gotl unto xdvtwy 
Sud (Gal. 42°); Phil. 51, elSéceg obv Ste Beds od wuxrnoetbetat (Gal. 67; 
note the coincidence of the anarthrous 66> in both cases, and ¢f. 
com. 1, ¢.); Phil. 122: gut credituri sunt in Dominum nostrum et Deum 
Jesum Christum et in ipsius patrem qui resuscitavit eum a mortuis 
(Gal. 11); Just. Mart. Dial. 951: émxatkpatos yao etonta (sc. 
Mouojyjs) mas 8¢ otx eupéver év tots yeyeauudvors év tH BBA 
tod vouou to norhoat adte (Gal. 31°; Lxx read: év na&atv tots Adyots 
700 véuou tobtou rotqoat adtotc). For other possible influences of the 
letters on early Christian literature, cf. Charteris, Canonicity, pp. 
233 f.; Gregory, Canon and Text, pp. 201 f.; Moff. Introd. p. 107. 


As early as about the middle of the second century there 
existed lists of the letters of Paul, in which Galatians is included. 
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From Tertullian, Adv. Marc. V, and from Epiph. Haer. XLII, we 
learn that Marcion accepted ten epistles of Paul, though somewhat 
modifying their text. These ten were Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Romans, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Laodiceans (Ephesians?), Colossians, 
Philippians, and Philemon. Both writers name them in the same 
order except that Epiphanius puts Philemon before Philippians. The 
agreement of a free-lance such as Marcion with the orthodox party is 
more significant of the state of early Christian opinion than would be 
its acceptance by either alone. Marcion’s reference to the Epistle to 
the Galatians is apparently the first extant mention of it by name. 

The Muratorian Canon, which Gregory (of. cit., p. 129) dates about 
170 A.D. and most others before 200 A. D. at latest (for different opinions 
see Jiilicher, Einl.2, p. 146) includes Galatians among the epistles of 
Paul. 


From about 175 A.D. quotations from the epistle with cita- 
tion of it by name, or express quotation of its language are 
found. 


Irenzus quotes Gal. 48 ° expressly ascribing it to Paul (Haer. 3. 6), 
and 3! 44 5, speaking of these passages as in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. (Haer. 3. 7?, 163; 5. 211). See Charteris, op. cit., p. 235. 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 31%, says that “Paul writing to the 
Galatians says, texvia wou ods m&Aty Hdtvw, &xors of ‘woppwOf Xototds év 
Buty” (Gal. 4%). 

Origen, Con. Celsum, v.*, quotes Celsus as saying that men who 
differ widely among themselves, and in their quarrels inveigh most 
shamefully against one another, may all be heard saying, “The world 
is crucified to me and I to the world”: gu0t xdcp0¢ éorabowrat, xeya 
ct xboum (Gal. 6"), 


From the end of the second century quotations from our 
epistle are frequent, and no question of its Pauline authorship 
was raised until the nineteenth century. Even since that time 
few scholars have doubted it. 


To Bruno Bauer apparently belongs the distinction of being the 
first person to question the genuineness of Galatians.* In opposition 


* Edward Evanson, an English deist previously a clergyman of the Church of England, 
in his work on the Dissonance of our Four Generally Received Evangelists, 1792, directing his 
criticism especially against the fourth gospel, denied also the genuineness of Romans, Ephe- 
sians, and Colossians, and expressed doubts about Philippians, Titus, and Philemon, but 
raised no question about Galatians. Cf. Sief. Kom. p. 26; Knowling, Testimony of St. 
Paul to Christ, p. 38. Steck, Galaterbrief, p. 4, seems to be in error in saying that Evanson 
embraced in his denial all the books of the New Testament with the possible exception of 
Luke. I have not myself seen Evanson. 
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to the well-known view of F. C. Baur and the Tiibingen school that 
the chief factor in the production of the genuine literary remains of 
the apostolic age was the controversy between the judaistic party 
in the church and the opposing liberal tendency represented by Paul, 
and that Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and Romans were the prod- 
ucts on the Pauline side of this conflict, B. Bauer in his Kritik der 
paulinischen Briefe, Berlin, 1850-52, assigned practically all the books 
of the New Testament, including all the so-called letters of Paul, to 
the second century. But, like Evanson before him, Bauer found no 
followers. 

In 1882 Professor A. D. Loman of Amsterdam began the publication 
of a series of Essays in Theologisch Tijdschrift under the title ‘Ques- 
tiones Pauline,” in which, though recognising the existence of Paul, of 
whom we gain our most trustworthy knowledge in the “‘we-sections”’ 
of Acts, he maintained that we have no letters from Paul, and that 
all the letters accepted by Baur are in reality attempts to present an 
idealised Paul. 

A. Pierson, who in 1878 had incidentally expressed doubts of the 
genuineness of the Epistle to the Galatians, in 1886 joined with S. A. 
Naber in a volume entitled, Verisimilia: Laceram conditionem Novi 
Testamenti exemplis illustrarunt et ab origine repetierunt. They ex- 
plained all the New Testament books as the result of a Christian 
working-over of books produced originally by a liberal school of Jewish 
thought. The Pauline epistles in particular are the product of the 
editorial work of a certain Paulus Episcopus of the second century. 

Rudolf Steck, in Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echtheit untersucht, 
Berlin, 1888, maintains the historicity of the apostle Paul, but holds 
that like Jesus he wrote nothing. The four principal letters ascribed 
to Paul he maintains to have been written in the order: Romans, 
1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, by the Pauline School, the 
last being based upon the earlier ones. 

Van Manen at first vigorously opposed the views of Loman, but 
later himself advocated similar opinions. In his article “Paul,” in 
Encyc. Bib. vol. III, col. 3603 ff., he contends that ‘we possess no 
epistles of Paul” (col. 3631), ‘“‘and various reasons lead us so far as 
the canonical text [of Galatians] is concerned to think of a Catholic 
adaptation of a letter previously read in the circle of the Marcionites, 
although we are no longer in a position to restore the older form’”’ 
(col. 3627). 


It is no longer necessary to discuss these views at length. 
They belong already to the history of opinion rather than to 
living issues. Outside the limited circle of the writers named 
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above and a very few others* they have won no adherents either 
in England or America or on the Continent. The verdict of 
Germany as expressed by H. J. Holtzmann is accepted by 
scholars generally. “For ten years a determined effort was 
made by Holland and Switzerland to ascribe all of the epistles 
of Paul as not genuine to the second century. This attempt 
has found no support from German theology” (New World, 


June, 1894, p. 215). 


The student who is interested may consult the works above referred 
to for the views of the writers themselves, and for criticism of their 
views: Zahn, ZkRWRL, 1889, pp. 451-466; Gloel, Die jiingste Kritik 
des Galaterbriefes, Erlangen, 1890; Schmidt, Der Galaterbrief im Feuer 
der neuesten Kritik, Leipzig, 1892; Godet, Introduction to the Epistles 
of St. Paul, 1894, pp. 230 ff.; Knowling, Witness of the Epistles, Lon- 
don, 1892, chap. III; and Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, New York, 
1905, Preface and Lectures I and III; Schmiedel, article, ‘‘ Galatians,” 
in Encyc. Bib. vol. II, cols. 1617-1623; Clemen, Paulus, Giessen, 1904, 
vol. I, pp. 6-42; Lake, Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, London, 1911, chap. 
VII; cf. also literature referred to by Moff. Introd., p. 107, Knowl- 
ing, and Schmiedel, of. cit. 


Modern criticism as represented by scholars of all schools of 
thought, with the few exceptions noted, ratifies the tradition 
of centuries that the letter to the Galatians was written, as it 
claims to have been, by Paul, the Christian apostle of the first 
century. The internal evidence of the letter, with the vivid | 
disclosure of a commanding personality and a tense and in- 
tensely interesting situation, and the correspondence of that 
situation with that which is reflected in the other literature 
professing to come from the same author and period, supple- 
mented by the external evidence, rather meagre though it is, 
furnish no ground or occasion, indeed, for any other opinion. 


* J. Friedrich, Die Unechtheit des Galaterbriefs, 1891; Kalthoff, Die Entstehung des Christen- 
thums, 1904; Johnson, Antiqua Mater, 1887; Robertson, Pagan Christs. Cf. Knowling and 
Clemen, op. cit. } 
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VII. ANALYSIS OF THE LETTER. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 12°! 


1. Salutation, including assertion of the writer’s apos- 
tolic authority 11°. 

2. Expression of indignant surprise at the threatened 
abandonment of his teaching by the Galatians, in 
which is disclosed the occasion of the letter 1°-!°. 


II. PrrsonaAt PorTION OF THE LETTER. 


The general theme established by proving the apostle’s 
independence of all human authority and direct 
relation to Christ: 11271, 

1. Proposition: Paul received his gospel not from men. 
but immediately from God 1" 1, 

2. Evidence substantiating the preceding assertion of 
his independence of human authority drawn frora 
various periods of his life 113-271, 

a. Evidence drawn from his life before his conver- 
sion 11% 14, 

6. Evidence drawn from the circumstances of his 
conversion and his conduct immediately there- 
after 176-7, 

c. Evidence drawn from a visit to Jerusalem three 

years after his conversion 118-20, 

Evidence drawn from the period of his stay in ° 

Syria and Cilicia 121-%4, 

e. Evidence drawn from his conduct on a visit to 
Jerusalem fourteen years after the preceding 
one *70, 

f. Evidence drawn from his conduct in resisting _ 
Peter at Antioch 24-44, 

g. Continuation and expansion of his address at 
Antioch so stated as to be for the Galatians, 
also an exposition of the gospel which he 
preached 215-2, 


a) 
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III. Rerutatory Portion oF THE LETTER. 


The doctrine that men, both Jews and Gentiles, become 
acceptable to God through faith rather than by works 
of law, defended by refutation of the arguments of 
the judaisers, and chiefly by showing that the “heirs 
of Abraham” are such by faith, not by works of 
law. Chaps. 3, 4 

. Appeal to the early Christian experience of the 
Galatians 3!-, 

. Argument from the faith of Abraham, refuting the 
contention of his opponents that only through 
conformity to law could men become “sons of 
Abraham” 38-9, 

3. Counter argument, showing that those whose stand- 
ing is fixed by law are by the logic of the legalists 
under the curse of the law 319-14, 

. Argument from the irrevocableness of a covenant 
and the priority of the covenant made with 
Abraham to the law, to the effect that the coven- 
ant is still in force 34", 

Answer to the objection that the preceding argu- 


ment leaves the law without a reason for being 
eee 


e 


S 


> 


at 


6. Characterisation of the condition under law and, in 
contrast with it, the condition since faith came: 
then we were held in custody under law; now we 
are all sons of God, heirs of the promise 3%-”, 

. Continuation of the argument for the inferiority of 
the condition under law, with the use of the illus- 
tration of guardianship 41-7. 

8. Description of the former condition of the Galatians 
as one of bondage to gods not really such, and 
exhortation to them not to return to that state 
4, 

. Affectionate appeal to the Galatians to enter fully 
into their freedom from law, referring to their 


vw 


he) 
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former enthusiastic reception of the apostle and 
affection for him 412-9, 

ro. A supplementary argument, based on an allegorical 
use of the story of the two sons of Abraham, and 
intended to convince the Galatians that they are 
joining the wrong branch of the family 4?!-*1, 


IV. Hor tatory Portion OF THE LETTER. 5!-6° 
1. Exhortations directly connected with the doctrine 
of the letter 51-6°. 
a. Appeal to the Galatians to stand fast in their free- 
dom in Christ 51-2. 
6. Exhortation not to convert their liberty in Christ 
into an occasion for yielding to the impulse of 
the flesh 513-26, 
c. Exhortation to restore those who fall, and to bear 
one another’s burdens 6!~. 
2. Exhortations having a less direct relation to the 
principal subject of the epistle 68-1, 


V. CoNCLUSION oF THE LETTER. 61-18 
1. Final warning against the judaisers 6"-18, 
2. Appeal enforced by reference to his own sufferings 61’. 
3. Final benediction 618. 


Vill. THE TEXT. 


Accepting in general the principles of Westcott and Hort, 
the author of this commentary has diligently examined the 
available evidence for the text of Galatians in the light of those 
principles. The result has naturally been the acceptance for 
the most part of the Westcott and Hort text; yet in a few cases 
the evidence has seemed to require the adoption of a different 
reading from that preferred by those eminent scholars. 

The evidence has been gained almost wholly from Tischen- 
dorf, Novum Testamentum Grace, ed. oct. crit. maj. Leipzig, 
1872. Use has also been made of Souter, Novum Testamentum 
Grece, Oxford, rgro, and, for the ms. H., of the reproductions 
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of it by Omont, Robinson, and Lake. See below, p. Ixxvi. The 
notation is that of Gregory as found in Die griechischen Hand- 
schriften des Neuen Testaments, Leipzig, 1908. 

The epistle is found in whole or in part in twenty-one uncial 
manuscripts, being complete in sixteen of them. The five 
instances in which it is incomplete are noted in the following 
list: 


N. Codex Sinaiticus. Fourth century. In Imperial Li- 
brary, Petrograd. Edited by Tischendorf, 1862; 
photographic reproduction by H. and K. Lake, Ox- 
ford, 1911. 


A. Codex Alexandrinus. Fifth century. In British Mu- 
seum, London. Edited by Woide, 1786; N. T. por- 
tion by Cowper, 1860; Hansell, 1864; in photo- 
graphic facsimile, by E. Maunde Thompson, 1879; 
and again in photographic simile by F. G. Kenyon 
in 1909. 


B. Codex Vaticanus. Fourth century. In Vatican Library, 
Rome. Photographic facsimile by Cozza-Luzi, 1889; 
and a second issued by the Hoepli publishing house, 
1904. 


C. Codex Ephremi Rescriptus. Fifth century. In National 
Library, Paris. As its name implies, it is a palimp- 
sest, the text of the Syrian Father Ephrem being 
written over the original biblical text. New Testa- 
ment portion edited by Tischendorf, 1843. Con- 
tains Gal. 1, evra to the end, except that certain 
leaves are damaged on the edge, causing the loss of 
a few words. Soe.g. jas or EjAot, Gal. 52°. 


Dr. Codex Claromontanus. Sixth century. In National 
Library, Paris. Greek-Latin. Edited by Tischen- 
dorf, 1852. 


Er. Codex Sangermanensis. Ninth century. In Petro- 
grad. Greek-Latin. A copy, not very good, of 
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Codex Claromontanus. Hence not cited in the 
evidence. 


F. Codex Augiensis. Ninth century. In Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Greek-Latin. Edited by Scrivener, 
1859. Closely related to Codex Bernerianus. See 
Gregory, Textkritik, pp. 113 f. 


Fs, Codex Parisiensis Coislinianus I. Seventh century. 
In National Library, Paris. Edited by Tischendorf 
in Mon. Sac. Ined. 1846. Contains Gal. 47 *, 


Ge. Codex Bernerianus. Ninth century. In Royal Li- 
brary, Dresden. Greek-Latin. Edited by Mat- 
thei, 1791; photographic reproduction issued by the 
Hiersemann publishing house, Leipzig, 1909. 


H. Sixth century. The fragments of this ms. are scattered 
in six European libraries. The portion at Athos 
contains Gal. 11-4 2-17; that in the Imperial Library 
at Petrograd Gal. 14-!° 29-44; that in the National 
Library in Paris Gal. 49°-5°. The portions known 
at that time were published by Tischendorf in Mon. 
Sac. Ined. Bd. VIII; Duchesne published the Athos 
and Paris fragments in Archives des Missons sc. et 
lit. Ser. III, vol. 3, pp. 420-429, Paris, 1876; and 
H. Omont published the entire ms. as then known 
(forty-one leaves) in Notice sur un trés ancien manu- 
scrit grec en onciales des épitres de Saint Paul, con- 
servé a la Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 1889; which 
is republished in Notices et Extraits des manuscrits 
de la Bibliotheque Nationale, vol. 33, pp. 145-192, 
Paris, 1890. From the offset on opposite leaves J. A. 
Robinson published sixteen pages of the ms., in- 
cluding Gal. 4?7-8° 55-10 in Texts and Studies, vol. III, 
No. 3, Cambridge, 1895. Kirsopp Lake reproduced 
the Athos fragments in facsimile and a transcribed 
text in Facsimiles of the Athos Fragment of Codex H 
of the Pauline Epistles, Oxford, 1905. The citations 
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of the text in this commentary are made from the 
publications of Omont, Robinson, and Lake. 


K. Codex Mosquensis. Ninth century. In Moscow. 


L. Codex Angelicus. Ninth century. In Angelica Library 
in Rome. 


Nr. Codex Petropolitanus. Ninth century. In Imperial 
Library, Petrograd. Contains Gal. 5!2-64. 


P. Codex Porphyrianus. Ninth century. In Imperial Li- 
brary, Petrograd. Published by Tischendorf in 
Mon. Sac. Ined. Bd. V, 1865. 


WY. Eighth or ninth century. At the monastery of the 
Laura on Mt. Athos; unpublished. See Gregory, 
Textkritik, p.94; Kenyon, Textual Criticism of N. T. 
p. 120. 


056. Tenth century. In National Library, Paris. See 
Gregory, Textkritik, p. 296, No. 19, p. 1047. 


062. Fourth or fifth century. In Damascus. Contains only 
Gal. 41-54. See Gregory, Textkritik, p. 1047. 


075. Tenth century. In National Library, Athens. See 
Gregory, Textkritik, p. 309, No. 382, p. 1061. 


0142. Tenth century. In Royal Library, Munich. See 
Gregory, Textkritik, p. 267, No. 46, p. 1081. 


o15o. Tenthcentury. In Patmos. See Gregory, Textkritik, 
Deel NOu4t3, Palool. 


ors1. Twelfth century. In Patmos. See Gregory, Text- 
kritik, p. 311, Nos. 1 and 14, p. 1081. 


The text of the last seven mss. was not available for use in 
the text-critical notes of this commentary. 

Of the approximately six hundred cursive manuscripts which 
contain the epistle in whole or in part, almost all of them in 
whole, Tischendorf cites the evidence of sixty-six, manifestly, 
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however, for the most part only when they sustain the readings 
of the more ancient authorities, and some of them only once 
or twice. These sixty-six are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5*, 6, 10, 31, 32, 33, 39, 
42, 88, 93, IOI, 102, 103, 104, 122, 181, 205, 206, 209, 216, 218, 
234, 242, 263, 309, 314, 319, 322, 323, 326, 327, 328, 330, 336, 
356, 4247, 429, 431, 436, 440, 442, 450, 460, 462, 463, 464, 479, 
489, 605, 618, 642, 1905, 1906, 1908, IQII, 1912, 1913, 1924, 
1927, 1944, 1955, 2125. 

The readings for which Tischendorf cites these mss. are 
almost exclusively such as would be classed as pre-Syrian by 
Westcott and Hort. The attestation of the rival reading is in 
most cases either exclusively Syrian, or Western and Syrian. 
The pre-Syrian element is most clearly marked in the following 
six Mss. : 

31 (Tdf. 37) the so-called Leicester Codex. Fifteenth cen- 
tury. At Leicester, England. Described by J. Rendel Harris 
in The Origin of the Leicester Codex of the New Testament, Lon- 
don, 1887. 

33 (Tdf. 17). Ninth or tenth century. In National Library, 
Paris. Called by Eichhorn “the queen of the cursives.” Cited 
by Tischendorf in Galatians more frequently than any other 
cursive. Contains the Prophets as well as Gospels, Acts, Cath. 
Epp. and Paul. 

424 (Tdf. Paul 67). Eleventh century. In Vienna. It is 
in the corrections of the second hand (424?) that the pre-Syrian 
element especially appears. See Westcott and Hort, Introd. 
S.25s)p.t55. 

436 (Tdf. 80). Eleventh century. In the Vatican Library, 
Rome. 

442 (Tdf. 73). Thirteenth century. In Upsala. 

1908 (Tdf. 47). Eleventh century. In Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 

The estimate of the testimony of certain groups of manu- 
scripts which one gains from a study of the text of Galatians is 
in general quite in accordance with the value which Westcott 


a * But according to Gregory, Textkritik, p. 295, this ms. does not contain any part of Gala- 
aps. 
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and Hort ascribe to these groups in the Pauline epistles in 
general. 

In the following one hundred and two instances (which in- 
clude, it is believed, all except those in which either the varia- 
tion or its attestation is unimportant) & and B agree and 


are supported by various groups of other uncials: 14: 19 16, 18, 2 
24, Gi(2) 5G. 8) 9) (2)i0 105) dd) 22 18, 248), 164), 18 3) 2,6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 16; 


17 (2), 19, 22, 28 (2), 24, 29 (2) 4? 4, 6 (2), 7 @), 8 @), 14, 15 (6), 17 (2), 18, 19, 21, 
25, 26, 30 (2), 31 ie (5); 4; 7 (2), 10 (2), 12, 18, 14,02), 15, 17, 19, 20 (2), 21, 23 (2), 
24, 25 G1 @), 3, 8 (2), 9, 10, 12 (@), 13, 14), 15, 16, 17, Tn 22? Ade, 
which is the reading of NBDFG 39, 442, is undoubtedly 
an error, though manifestly very ancient. In 6” transcrip- 
tional probability is against Svéxwvrar, the reading of 
NBD, but intrinsic probability is strongly in its favour. In 
‘nearly half the remaining instances internal evidence, chiefly 
transcriptional probability, is clearly on the side of the reading 
of 8B; in a considerable number of cases the external attesta- 
tion of the rival reading is so weak as to leave no room for 
doubt that the reading of NB is the original; in no case other 
than the two named is there any strong evidence for the read- 
ing opposed to that of NB. 
- § and B agree in supporting a reading unsupported by other 
uncials whose text is available in eight passages, viz., 37> 1% 14 
4% 18,19 521 610 In 4° 8 and B stand quite alone. In 3’ 
their reading is found also in early fathers, in 3% in two ancient 
versions, Syr. (psh.) and Aeth., but in no other Greek manu- 
script so far as noted. In the other passages their reading is 
supported by good cursives. Of the eight passages the XB 
reading is unquestionably correct in 6!°; almost unquestionably 
wrong in 4}8; in all the other instances it is accepted or given the 
preference by Westcott and Hort, and doubtless rightly, except 
in 4°, where dovAedoat seems clearly to be a corruption of the 
original text. 
§ and B are opposed to one another in forty-four instances. 
In sixteen of these 8 is accompanied by A and by either C or P 
or both, and B is accompanied by FG (once G only) or D, 


* Figures in parentheses indicate the number of instances within the verse. 
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sometimes by both. The sixteen passages are 1% 1%, 15 17, 18; 
26 14, 20 4l4, 23, 25, 28 526 6%, 7, 18 Tried by internal evidence 
neither group can be said to be uniformly superior to the other. 
The reading of SA (C) (P) is preferred by Westcott and Hort 
in twelve of the sixteen instances; viz. in 13 15 17 18 26 20 425, 28 
526 62 7 18. Their judgment seems open to question in refer- 
ence to 1! 26 428, but in the other nine cases there seems no 
reason for doubt. 

In seven instances SACP, and in two instances SAP (C 
being lacking), are accompanied also by DFG, and B stands 
opposed to them supported by good cursives (33, 424”), versions 
or fathers, but by no weighty uncial authority. These nine 
passages are 1432 218, 16 210, 21 56 GU, 15 Tn five of these 
passages the B reading is probably the original. In 6% West- 
cott and Hort are clearly right in accepting the reading of B 
without alternative. In all the rest they give both readings, 
one in the text, the other in the margin, preferring the SAC 
reading in four of the passages. 

In the remaining nineteen cases in which 8 and B are op- 
posed to one another the division of evidence varies greatly. 
The B reading seems clearly preferable in 1° 33% 28 (els 
éoré é€v XpioT@ "Inoov) 6% 1; the & reading in 4° 4% (a4AD’) 
4% (uév). In the other cases neither is clearly the orig- 
inal, but the B reading is probably so in 1° (evayyeAi{nrav) 
216 328 (mayTes) 4% 51.20 ({HXos) 618; the & reading in 5}7. 
In 18 (Uptv) 3% 52° (€piB/ar), perhaps neither is original. 

On the whole it appears that when 8 and B support different 
readings ACP are much more likely to be associated with &, 
and DFG somewhat more likely to be with B. Thus A agrees 
with & thirty times, with B seven times; C agrees with 8 
twenty-one times, with B nine times; P agrees with 8 twenty- 
eight times, with B five times. D agrees with 8 nineteen 
times, with B twenty times. FG agree with § sixteen times, 
with B twenty-two times. There is a slight preponderance of 
probability in favour of a reading of 8 supported by A and 
either C or P as against the rival reading of B with its various 
support; but a reading of 8 without at least two of the group 
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ACP is very rarely original. The SACP group is stronger 
without the support of DFG than with it. In the instances in 
which the cursive 33 is quoted it agrees with 8 eight times, 
with B ten times. It is almost invariably on the side of the 
more probable reading, but it is possible that the record would 
be somewhat different if it had been cited in all the forty-four 
cases in which & and B are on opposite sides. 

It is not within the scope of this commentary to discuss the 
textual theory of Von Soden, nor has it been judged practicable 
to cite the evidence which he has assembled in addition to that 
of Tischendorf. His text of Galatians differs all told in forty- 
six readings from that of Westcott and Hort. But this number 
gives an exaggerated impression of the real difference between 
the two texts. Of the forty-six instances of disagreement one 
(6 oadpé, 517) is the result of a palpable misprint in Von Soden. 
Nine are differences in the spelling of a word as, e. g., by the 
addition or omission of » movable. Three pertain to order of 
words, not affecting the sense. In eleven Westcott and Hort 
and Von Soden adopt the same reading, but Westcott and 
Hort admit an alternative reading which Von Soden ignores 
(18 15, 21 26, 13, 21 423 56 61, 4,18), Jn eleven Von Soden adopts (in 
ten cases without alternative, in one with alternative) the read- 
ing to which Westcott and Hort give their second preference: 
viz., in 14 Tepé for vrdp; in 319 ob for av; in 3% €« vdmovu Hy av 
for év véuw ay Hv; in 49 dovdevew for dovrA€dTaL; in 48 Ld THs 
for 6; in 4% vpmels .. . éoré for gues... done; in 5% 
épeis, EfAoe for Epis, EfAos; in 62 Tod yptorod for TOD yptoTOU 
['Inood]; in 5% xaé in brackets for kaé in the margin. In 
eleven cases Von Soden adopts a reading which is not recog- 
nised by Westcott and Hort and involves more than spelling 
or order of words, viz., in 18 evayyedd{nrat for evayyedionrat; 
in 3% ovyKekNeouevor for ouvkderduevor; in 4% yap for 5é; 
in 4°° KAnpovounon for KAnpovounoe; in 69 ékkax@mey for 
évkak@mev; in 517 dé for Yap; in 6! éyouer for éywuev; in 
3! adds [év duty] after éoravpwuevos; in 4” [wavTwr] after 
untnp; in 5% [pdvor] after PAever; and in 617 Kupéou before 
*Ingod, With the exception of 57! none of these differences 
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affects the meaning of the passage further than in the shade of 
the thought or explicitness of expression. 

In a number of instances the reading adopted by Von Soden 
had before the publication of his text already been adopted 
for the present work in preference to that of Westcott and Hort. 
So, e. g., in 18 evayyertenrar, 2 ody, 3% éx vdpou, 49 dovAevey, 
428 buets . . . €or, 

An examination of the whole series fails to disclose any clear 
and constant principle underlying the text of Von Soden. 
But it is evident that he gives to B much less weight than do 
Westcott and Hort, rates NAC higher than they do, yet puts 
DFG still higher, and even at times prefers a reading supported 
by KLP to its rival supported by all the other uncials. 

For a discussion of the evidence of the ancient versions and 
the fathers the reader is referred to the standard treatises on 
Textual Criticism, such as Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Tes- 
taments, vol. II, Leipzig, 1902; Canon and Text of the New Tes- 
tament, New York, 1907; Kenyon, Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament?, London, 1912. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


I. INTRODUCTION (1%), 


1. Salutation, including the assertion of the writer’s 
apostolic commission (11°). 


The apostle Paul, writing to the churches of Galatia (who 
had received the gospel from him, but were already, under 
the influence of preachers who held a different type of Christian 
thought, on the point of abandoning the gospel as Paul had 
taught it to them to accept the teachings of these other preach- 
ers), affirms in the very salutation of the letter his direct com- 
mission as an apostle from Jesus Christ and God the Father, 
making mention also in this connection, doubtless as against 
the declaration or insinuation of his opponents that only a per- 
sonal follower of Jesus could be an apostle, of the fact that the 
Christ still lives, having been raised from the dead by the 
Father. Invoking upon them grace and peace from God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, he adds to this usual element 
of his epistolary salutation a characterisation of Jesus Christ, 
emphasising his mission of Saviour of men from their sins, as 
against the conception of law as the means of salvation, which 
the preachers who had succeeded him in Galatia held. 

Paul, an apostle, not from men nor through man, but through 
Jesus Christ and God the Father who raised him from the dead, *and 
all the brethren that are with me, to the churches of Galatia: *grace 
to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘who gave himself for our sins, that he might deliver us out of 
the present evil age, according to the will of our God and Father, 


5to whom be the glory for ever. Amen. 
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1. Iladnros aardoronos, “Paul an apostle.” By the addition 
of the word a@mdoroXos to his name, at the very opening of the 
epistle Paul claims to be one who is divinely commissioned to 
preach the gospel of Christ and authorised to plant Christianity. 
The apostleship as conceived by him involved the idea of the 
church cecumenical, Christianity as an organic whole, not sim- 
ply isolated centres of effort, and of divine appointment in rela- 
tion to it. To the apostles was committed the task of laying 
the foundations of the church (1 Cor. 3% 1° Eph. 32°) and among 
those who were endowed with the gifts of the Spirit for the 
building up of the church they constituted the highest rank 
(x Cor., chap. 12, esp. v. %; cf. Eph. 4% "). These facts gave 
to them a responsibility and right above that of any other class 
in the church. While this was apparently generally recognised 
there was much controversy over the question to whom this 
responsibility and right belonged. In Paul’s view they belonged 
neither exclusively to any individual nor to a college of apostles 
as such. The function of the apostle, neither limited on the 
one side to a local church, nor extended on the other to the 
whole world, was defined as respects each apostle or group of 
apostles by the divine commission which made them apos- 
tles. See Rom. 15, in which S. and H. rightly translate 
év maow tots eOvecw “among all the Gentiles”; 1 Cor. 9°; 
but esp. Gal. 2%. Respecting the origin of the apostolic 
order or class, the qualifications, rights, and responsibilities of 
an apostle, and the limitations of his authority, see detached 
note on “AmrdoToXos, p. 363. It is evident from what follows 
in the epistle both that Paul’s representation of the con- 
tent of the gospel had been declared to be incorrect by those 
who had visited Galatia since Paul was there, and that they 
had denied his right to assume the function or claim the rights 
of an apostle. This denial Paul meets, in the very salutation 
with which the letter opens, by the affirmation of his apostle- 
ship, which he claims to possess not to the exclusion of others, 
but along with others; note the absence of the article before 
amdotoxos and cf. 17 28, The title is certainly not here, and 
probably not in the salutation of any of his letters, a mere title 
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of dignity, but involves an assertion, the maintenance of which 
is essential to the purpose of the letter. Cf. 1 Cor. 1 2 Cor. 
Rom. 1! 1 Thes, 2°, etc. 

ov« am’ avOporwv ove 8’ avOpemov “not from men nor 
through man.” The first phrase denies that Paul’s apostleship 
had a human source, the second that it had come to him through 
a human channel, by human agency. Paul claims not only to be 
an apostle, but to have an apostleship which is in no sense in- 
direct, dependent, or secondary. This fact is important for the 
understanding of the whole personal portion of the letter. It is 
evident that his opponents were substantially in agreement with 
Paul himself in holding that the right of self-directed presenta- 
tion of the gospel, and the laying of foundations, belonged to the 
apostles as a definite class in the church. Apparently, also, 
they held respecting apostles much the same view which Acts 
171, 22 represents Peter as holding respecting the Eleven, viz.: 
that authority to add to the number lay with the Jerusalem 
church. With this idea of the basis on which additions to the 
Eleven were to be made they apparently associated the view 
that any one whose teaching differed from that of the Jerusalem 
church, in which the influence of James and the Twelve was 
dominant, was either an altogether unauthorised and false 
teacher, or a renegade associate or representative of the Twelve 
and a perverter of the true teaching; in either case no true 
apostle. It is not wholly clear in which class Paul’s critics had 
placed him. But the nature of his reply, in which he denies 
with emphasis any kind of dependence on men in general (1! 14), 
or the apostles in particular (11% 17), combined with the facts 
mentioned in 118-4 in themselves considered, makes it probable 
that his opponents looked upon him, not indeed as having been 
commissioned as an apostle by the Twelve, but as one who hay- 
ing received instruction from them had perverted their teach- 
ing, and thereby deprived himself of all right as a Christian 
teacher. His claim to be an apostle they would doubtless have 
treated as wholly groundless. This denial of authority he an- 
swers, not as Barnabas or Mark might have done, with the 
assertion that he was true to the teaching of the Twelve, but 
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by affirming that he possessed an independent apostleship, neither 
derived from a human source nor through a human channel. 


The preposition éxé expresses source in its simplest and most general 
form; hence it is the most natural preposition to use to express clearly 
the idea of source as distinguished from that of agency expressed by dc. 
By otx &x’ . . . &vOouxou the apostle denies definitely and specifically 
that either the source or the agency of his apostleship was human. 

The phrase odx dx’ dvOpcirwy is evidently qualitative, denying human 
origin in the broadest possible way without of itself directing the mind 
to any particular persons. Even the generic plural with the article, 
ot &Opwxot, is used very freely in N. T., not to denote the totality 
of the race, but in reference to any group of men thought of as actually 
existing, though unnamed and unidentified. See Mt. 51 1 19 61 15 
Rom. 14!" 1 Cor. 1% Col. 28: 2. But the noun without the article is more 
clearly and emphatically qualitative, being nearly equivalent in the 
genitive to the adjective “human,” or with é& or gx6 to the phrase 
“of human origin.” See Rom. 118, na@cav... ddtxtav dvbodnwy, 
“every form of human iniquity’’; 1 Cor. 25, u} . . . év coptg dvOpdxwy 
GAR’ év Suv&wer Beod, ‘not in human wisdom but in divine power”’; also 
Phil. 27 Mt. 15% 217% *. It is in this broad sense that Paul uses the 
phrase here. Yet vv. % 1 leave no doubt that in using it he has 
especially in mind the primitive apostles, or the Christian church ‘in 
Jerusalem, in which they were the dominant influence, it being from 
this source that his opponents would hold that he ought to have derived 
his apostleship in order to make it valid. In like manner, although 
the singular is much less commonly used with qualitative force than 
the plural, 0438 8’ dy8puxou is probably to be taken simply as denying 
human agency, and is better translated “through man” than “through 
aman.” Cf. Acts 17% Rom. 1* 3° Gal. 14 12 28, 

Though it is evidently no part of the apostle’s purpose in this verse 
to set forth his conception of the nature or mission of Christ, yet his 
language indirectly and partially reflects his thought on that subject. 
The antithesis between 003% 3’ dvOecxou and 8a "Inco Xptotod, even 
though to the latter is joined x«t 6e00 mates, and the very fact of the 
close association of “Insod Xpictod with 8e0d cated after the one 
preposition 8:4, combine to indicate that Paul distinguished Jesus 
Christ from men; not indeed in the sense that he denied that he was 
man (cf. 1 Cor. 15%), but that this term did not state the whole, or 
even the most important truth about him. Even had Paul believed 
that his apostleship came from God through his fellow apostles, he 
could never have written o38 3:’ dvOodxovu, dAAX Bt& tov &nootdhwy 
xat Beod natodés, or even dAAa Bk tHv arostéAwy xal dxd Beod xatpds. 
See detached note on Ilathe as applied to God, p. 384, and on The 
Titles and Predicates of Jesus, p. 392. 
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The change from the plural, dvOpdnwy, to the singular, évpdnou, is 
probably purely stylistic, it being natural to think of a possible human 
source of authority as composed of a group of men, and of the agent 
of its transmission as a single person. The plural may, indeed, be in 
some measure due to the fact that the source of authority which he 
had particularly in mind to deny was a group, the apostles. But there 
is no corresponding explanation of the singular. Zahn interprets of3& 
3’ d&yOewmou as a denial of a charge that he had received his apostleship 
through a certain unnamed person, most probably Barnabas. But 
this view overlooks the fact that Paul is here denying, not that he 
received his apostleship in the way in which they alleged he had, but 
that he had obtained it as they alleged he (not having been one of the 
original group) must have received it if it were genuine. They did not 
say, ‘“You received your apostleship from men, and through a man, 
therefore it is not genuine,” but ‘‘ You should thus have received it,” 
and Paul’s answer is that he received it in a way far above this, which 
made human source and human agency wholly superfluous. 


ara Sa “Inood Xpictod cal Geod marpds “but through 
Jesus Christ and God the Father.’ Three facts are specially 
noticeable in reference to this expression: (1) the use of dua 
rather than aro, indicating that the apostle is speaking not 
simply of a source of his apostleship between which and him- 
self there intervenes an agent, but of the channel through 
which it came to him, or of the immediate source of it (see on 
meanings of Sa below); (2) the addition of «al Ae0d rrarpds to 
*Inood Xpicrov, showing that he is not thinking simply of the 
agency through which his apostleship came to him, but also 
of the source, than which, being ultimate, there can be no higher; 
(3) the governing of both substantives by the one preposition 
but once expressed, showing that Jesus Christ and God the 
Father are not separated in his mind as sustaining different rela- 
tions to his apostleship, but are conceived of jointly and as sus- 
taining one relation. Taken together, therefore, the whole ex- 
pression bears the meaning “directly from Jesus Christ and 
God the Father.” Had he thought of Christ as the agent and 
God as the source he must have written ia "Inood Xpiorod Kai 
amo Yeod tratpos; if of God and Christ, as jointly source only, 
ard "Inood Xpictod nai beod matpos, which, however, would 
not have furnished a proper antithesis to 6’ av@pa@rov, since 
it would have left open the possibility of a human channel. 
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At&é with the genitive, in addition to its use with reference to spatial 
and temporal relations, expresses means or instrument, which with a 
personal object merges into the idea of agency; but in three ways: (a) 
Expressing mediate agency. This use of the preposition grows natu- 
rally and most directly out of the spatial sense of the preposition 
“through,” the governed substantive being thought of as standing 
between the source of power and the person or thing affected, and as 
transmitting the power. See, e. g., Rom. 1? 5! 1 Cor. 21° et freg. (b) 
The idea of mediateness falling into the background or disappearing, 
3:& is used with a word denoting that which is at the same time source 
and agent; in such cases, while the preposition itself perhaps expresses 
only agency, the conception of mediateness implying something behind 
the agent is lost, and the fact that the agent is also source is separately 
expressed or implied in the nature of the case. See Th. s. x A. 
III x and such passages as Rom. 11* x Cor. 1%. (c) The idea of 
agency merging into that of conditioning cause (viz. that which, though 
not the instrument of the action, or its ultimate source, is necessary 
to its accomplishment), 5:& is used with reference to that which, so to 
speak, stands behind the action and renders it possible. So, e. g., 
Acts 12 Rom. 18 153° x Thes. 4?. 

In the phrase 3’ dyvOemmou, dé evidently expresses mediate agency, 
since source is separately expressed by dn’ d&v@pmxwy, and the thought 
of man as a conditioning cause standing behind and rendering possible 
the action by which Paul became an apostle is excluded by the obvious 
nature of the facts. But the 8& with ’Incot Xprotod, though evi- 
dently suggested by the use of 8& with dyvOpmnou, is used rather with 
the second meaning (b). The idea of mediateness is not required by 
any antithetical &x6, and in respect to 003 nates, which is also gov- 
erned by this same 8t&, the idea of mediateness is excluded, since it 
can not be supposed that the apostle thinks of a more ultimate source 
than God of which God is the agent.* Nor is it probable that the idea 
of mediateness is present even in respect to "Iso Xptetod, since 
neither is &x6 used with 9c0d xateéc¢ nor is 3t& even repeated before it; 
instead the two substantives are closely bound together under the 
government of one preposition, which probably therefore has the same 
force with both of them. The whole phrase 3& ’Iysod . . . xateb¢ 
is accordingly antithetical not to 8’ dv@pwxou only, but to &x’ dVOodxuwy 
and &’ gv8emxou, being the positive correlative of the negative odx .. . 
a&vOodmxov. 


Tov éyelpavtos avTov éx vexp@v, “ who raised him from the 
dead.” By this characterisation of God Paul reminds his 


* Cf. Philo, Leg. Alleg. I 41 (13): 7a wéev kai brd sod yrverar Kai dc avrod, ra Sé vird Beod pév, 
ov &’ avrod Se. He illustrates this general statement by the assertion that the mind of 
man is created both by and through God, the irrational parts of the soul by God but not 
through God, being produced through the reasoning power that rules in the soul. 
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readers, who may have been told that Paul could not be an 
apostle because he was not a follower of Jesus in the flesh, that 
Jesus rose from the dead, and that it was the risen Christ who 
had given him his commission. 


Of the apostle’s motive for adding this expression there have been 
many theories. See a considerable number of them in Sief. That of 
Wies., who regards the reference to the resurrection as intended to sub- 
stantiate on the one hand the superhuman nature and divine sonship 
of Jesus, which is implied in 0838 8’ dv@pmx0u and in the association 
of Jesus with the Father, and on the other hand the fatherhood of 
God, intrudes into the sentence a Christological and theological inter- 
est which is quite foreign to its purpose. The words 008% . . . natebcs 
undoubtedly reflect incidentally the apostle’s conception of God and 
Christ, but they are themselves introduced for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the main point, Paul’s independent apostleship, and it is wholly 
improbable that the added words, tod éyelpavtoc, etc., were injected 
to confirm the incidentally reflected thought. Sief. himself, taking in 
general the same view, goes beyond probability in supposing that the 
phrase conveys a reference to the resurrection of Christ as that through 
which God manifested his paternal love to the Son in the highest de- 
gree and established him in the full status of Son, this fact being in turn 
the basis on which Paul’s call into the apostleship is made possible. 
The evident emphasis of the sentence upon Paul’s apostleship, its in- 
dependence and its validity, makes it improbable that there underlay 
it, unexpressed, any such elaborate and indirect reasoning. Nor is the 
fact that tod éyeleavtog limits 600 mateds sufficient to set this objec- 
tion aside. Having, according to his usual custom (enforced in this 
case by special reasons) joined the names of Christ and God closely 
together, the only way in which he could then make reference to the 
fact of the resurrection without inconvenient circumlocution was by a 
phrase limiting 800 xatpeés. A similar objection holds against most 
of the interpretations enumerated by Sief., and against that of Beet, 
who introduces the thought that the Father, when raising Jesus from 
the dead, with a view to the proclamation of the gospel throughout 
the world, was himself taking part personally in the mission of the 
apostles. 

The word éyefpw is Paul’s regular term for the raising from the 
dead. He uses it in this sense 35 times, in 10 instances in the active, 
in 25 in the passive (exclusive of Eph. and the pastorals), only twice in 
any other sense (Rom. 13" Phil. 117). He employs dvfotyur of rising 
from the dead in 1 Thes. 4% 16 only. In the gospels and Acts both 
terms are used with approximately equal frequency, except that Mt. 
has a decided preference for éyefpw (pass.), using dvlotnut but once, 
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though it appears as a variant in three other passages also. There is 
apparently little or no distinction in thought between the two terms. 
The general usage of éyefow suggests a waking out of sleep, that of 
&ylocnut a rising up from a recumbent position, but this distinction 
affects the terms as used of the resurrection from the dead at most 
merely in the outward form of the thought. Both verbs are frequently 
followed éx vexedy. For éyelow (act.), see Rom. 4% 8" 10°; (pass.), 
Rom. 64% x Cor. 15!:2°. Only rarely do éx tév vexedv (see x Thes. 
11°, where, however, AC omit tév and WH. bracket it, and Eph. 5", a 
quotation from some unidentified source) and &xd tv vexedy (Mt. 14%) 
occur. The omission of the article is probably due to the expression 
being a fixed prepositional phrase. See Slaten, Qualitative Nouns in 
the Pauline Epistles, p. 25, Chicago, 1918. 


2. Kal of ody euol mravtes aderpol, “and all the brethren 
that are with me.” The term “brethren” is one which accord- 
ing to Paul’s usage and that of the early Christians generally 
(x Thes. 14 2! x Cor. 5" 65-8 81, et freg. in Paul; Jas. 12 1 Pet. 51 
1 Jn. 333 Rev. 12!°; Clem. Rom. 11; Ign. Philad. 5‘—much less 
frequent in the early fathers than in N. T.) usually meant “‘fel- 
low-Christians.” See below onv.™. The fact that itis Paul’s 
usual habit to join with himself in the address of a letter one or 
two of his closest companions and fellow-labourers (see esp. 1 
Cor. 1 and cf. 16; 2 Cor. 11 and cf. 134 2; Phil. 11, and ef. 471, 2; 
Col. 1! and cf. 41% 1 4), the distinction which he apparently 
makes in Phil. 42! 22 between “the brethren with him” and the 
resident Christians, and the fact that a temporary sojourner in 
a place would more naturally refer to the residents of the place 
as “those with whom I am staying” or more generally as “‘ the 
brethren of such a place,” than “the brethren that are with 
me,”’ makes it probable that the phrase here designates not the 
Christians of the place in general (as Wies., Zahn, and Bous. 
maintain), but his fellow-missionaries (so Hilg., Ltft., EI, 
Sief., Beet). 


The purpose of this association of his companions with himself in 
the writing of the letter does not clearly appear. If the persons thus 
named took any part in the composition of the letter, we are unable 
now to detect their part, or even that they had any such. Even in 
1 Thes. where Paul uses the first person plural in the first two chapters 
and part of the third (cf. Frame on 1.1) it is probable that while the 
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pronoun at first includes the companions named at the beginning, they 
took no actual part in the composition of the letter, being only in the 
background of his thought, as 218 itself shows. But in Gal. the almost 
uniform use of the first person singular for the author, not only in 
narrative passages (such as 112-9 2,22 21-14 413-15) and in those in which 
the pronoun might be supposed to be rhetorically used for the Chris- 
tian believer as such (2'*-#t), but in those in which the writer speaks of 
himself as such, referring to what he is at the moment saying (1° 19. 11. 20 
37+ 15 17 gt, 12, 16-21 52, 3, 10-12, 16 617), practically excludes the possibility of 
any partnership in the writing of the letter. The first person plural is 
usually “we Jews,” or “we Christians.” Only in 1* * can it be taken 
as an epistolary plural referring to Paul himself (see Dick, Der schrift- 
stellerische Plural bei Paulus, 1900), and even here more probably (see 
on those vv.) as a designation of the apostle and his companions. But 
in 1°, at least, these are apparently referred to, not as with him at the 
moment of writing, but when he was preaching in Galatia; and that 
“the brethren with me” here referred to were his companions in Gala- 
tia is rather improbable, since had those who shared with him in the 
preaching of the gospel in Galatia been with the apostle at the moment 
of writing it is likely that, instead of there being no other reference to 
them in the letter than this obscure one, they would have received at 
least as much recognition as in 1 Thes. Paul gives to Timothy and 
Silas. Nor does it seem likely that the brethren here referred to are 
intended to be understood as indorsing the apostle’s statements. The 
mention of them seems rather, as in Paul’s salutations generally, mainly 
at least, an act of courtesy, though doubtless carrying with it the impli- 
cation that the brethren were aware of his writing the letter, and were 
not averse to being mentioned in it. 

The question who these brethren were is, of course, inseparably con- 
nected with the question where and when the letter was written. If 
it was written to the churches of southern Galatia from Corinth on 
the second missionary journey (see Jnirod., pp. xlvii ff.) we can name 
none who were more probably included than Silas and Timothy, 
who were with Paul in Macedonia and Achaia on this journey, his first 

~into that region (x Thes. 11 31: : § 2 Thes. 11 2 Cor. 119 Acts 17! ' 188). 
If it was written from Antioch between the second and third journeys, 
Timothy or Titus was very likely among those referred to. Both were 
with Paul on the latter journey (2 Cor. 1 2'8). Titus had been with 
Paul in Antioch before the writing of this letter (Gal. 21), perhaps 
about three years before, and was sent by him to Corinth in connection 
with the trouble in the Corinthian church (2 Cor. 21% 18 76 1218), prob- 
ably about three years after the writing of the letter to the Gala- 
tians, if it was written at Antioch; but his movements in the interval 
we can not trace. If it was sent from Ephesus or Macedonia, there is 
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a still wider range of possibilities (1 Cor. 1% 1 161-1% 17 2 Cor. 1! 238 
816-4, That the Galatians knew who were referred to, or would be 
informed by those who bore the letter, is rendered probable by the very 
omission of the names. On the use of the term d&eApéc, see on 111, 


rats éxxkrnolas ths T'adartias: “to the churches of Gala- 
tia.” On the location of these churches see Inérod., p. xxi. 
On the use of the word é«xkAnola in N. T. see detached 
note, p. 417. The most notable characteristic of this salutation 
is the total lack of such commendatory words as are found in 
the address of all other Pauline letters (see below). This is 
commonly and doubtless rightly explained as reflecting the 
apostle’s perturbation of mind mingled with indignation against 
the fickle Galatians. Cf. on Gavpafa, v. °, 


1 and 2 Thes. are addressed ty éxxAnol¢y Osccurovixéwy év Oe@ rater 
xa xvely "Insod XetotG, with quay after naref in 2 Thes. Inxz and 2 
Cor. the address is tH éxxAnsig tod Beod tH oon év KoptvOy, the first 
letter adding tytacpévois év XetotH *Iynsod, xAntoic aylotc etc., the 
second adding ody totc &ylots m&otv, etc. None of the later Pauline 
letters, from Rom. on, have the term éxxAnofa in the address, but all 
those addressed to communities have a phrase designating the mem- 
bers of the community and always including the word &ytoc. 


3. xdpis Uuiv Kai eipnvn “ grace to you and peace.” These 
words form a part of the benediction which in every Pauline 
letter is included in the opening salutation, usually forming the 
last words of it. The first word is perhaps connected with the 
common Greek salutation xa/pecv, with which also the Ep. of 
Jas. begins (Jas. 11, cf. Mayor, The Epistle of St. James, pp. 30, 
31; Acts 15% 23%), but, if so, is a decidedly Christian version of 
it. €lp7vn is the Greek word which represents the Semitic sal- 
utation, Hebrew, pie, Aramaic, pow, used both in personal 
greeting (Lk. 10° 24%) and at the beginning of a letter (Ezr. 4!” 
57). Yet this term also takes on a deeper religious significance 
than it commonly bore as a salutation among the Hebrews. 
xapis is a comprehensive term for that favour of God towards 
men which is the basis of their salvation. It includes the ideas 
of love, forbearance, desire to save. €ép7jvn denotes the blessed 
state of well-being into which men are brought and in which 
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they are kept by the divine ydpis. For a fuller discussion, 
see detached notes, pp. 423 and 424. The words stand with- 
out the article because the thought of the sentence calls for a 
qualitative not an individualising representation of grace and 
peace. Cf., on the other hand, Gal. 618. 

amo Oeov Tratpos huav Kal Kuplov Inood Xpuotod, “ from God 
our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” These words also, or a 
phrase but slightly different from them, are found in the saluta- 
tion of every Pauline letter except 1 Thes. and Col. They are 
undoubtedly to be taken as limiting both ydpis and elpjvn. It 
is characteristic of the apostle’s method of thought that he 
joins together God the Father and Christ the Lord as jointly 
source of grace and peace. Any attempt to discriminate sharply 
their respective shares in the bestowment of these blessings 
would lead us away from the apostle’s thought. The entire 
sentence constitutes in effect a prayer for the Galatians that 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ may be gracious to 
them, may look upon them not in wrath, but in favour that 
brings salvation, and that (as a consequence) they may be in 
a state of spiritual well-being. 

Concerning 9¢00 tratpes, see detached note, on Ilat7p as ap- 
plied to God pp. 384 ff., and on Kupéov as applied to Christ, see 
detached note on the Titles and Predicates of Jesus, pp. 390 ff. 


‘Hyuey stands after mateés in NAP 33 al plu. 20 fu. demid. Chr. 
Ambrst.; after xvefov in BDFGHKL, 31, 1908, al 20 fered ef g Vg. Syr. 
(psh. harcl. pal.) Arm. Goth. Victorin. Hier.; in Boh. Aeth. in both places. 
The external evidence is indecisive; the reading of NAP, etc., may be 
regarded as non-Western and its rival as Western, or it may be Alex- 
andrian and its rival non-Alexandrian. Intrinsic probability favours 
the reading of NAP (after matoeéc); see Rom. 17 1 Cor. 1% 2 Cor. 1? 
Eph. 1? Phil. 1? Col. 12 Phm. 3 (contra Eph. 6% 2 Thes. 121 Tim. 1? 
2 Tim. r? Tit. 14), and transcriptional probability is certainly not 
against it. On the whole the preponderance of probability is slightly 
on the side of rateds hudy. 


fal / G \ © \ a c a Ce en “ 
4, tod ddvtos éavTov virép TOY auapTiav nuav “who gave 


himself for our sins.” In itself the expression 76 dodvac éavtdv 
may perfectly well refer to a devotion of one’s self in service, 
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but the general usage of Paul so associates the death of Christ 
with deliverance from sin as to leave no reasonable doubt that 
he here refers especially if not exclusively to Jesus’ voluntary 
surrender of himself in his death. See Rom. 5® ® 1 Cor. 15% Gal. 
2%, Similarly d7rép T. du. 7. in itself means (to achieve some- 
thing) “in relation to our sins.” But Paul’s conception of sin 
and its effects on men and the relation of Jesus’ death to it, as 
elsewhere expressed, and the following expression, d7rws .. . 
movnpov, leave no doubt that in his thought deliverance from 
sins is that which is to be achieved in respect to them. Since 
the apostle elsewhere associates the death of Jesus with de- 
liverance both from the power of sin over one’s life (Rom. 6!) 
and from the condemnation under which it brings men (chap. 
3 4 Rom. 373% 5% 1°), either of these aspects of salvation may 
be in mind here. But as the association of the death with the 
forensic aspect is somewhat more frequent in Paul, and as it is 
this phase which is prominent in this epistle, it is probably this 
that the apostle has chiefly in mind here. On the meaning of 
duaptia, see detached note, pp. 436 ff. 


On the usage of d00var ézutéy, see Polyb. 8.1841: otws tpn Sdcerv & 
B@dts éautdy ets thy yoetav: “So Bolis said he would give himself 
to the matter”; 10. 619: émt mo&Eero abrby fwxe teAdwo mapa toic 
KoAXoIs &xnAntoyévac: “He undertook affairs regarded by most as per- 
fectly hopeless”; 1 Mac. 28°f- and exx. from papyri and inscriptions 
referred to by Niageli, Wortschatz, p. 50, in none of which does it seem 
to mean to lay down one’s life. On the other hand, see Jos. Ant. 2. 144 
(68). For a discussion of Sovat thy puyty attod in Mk. ro Mt. 
20°8, and of thy yuxhy Beivat in Jn. 10%, see Burton, Smith, and Smith, 
Biblical Ideas of Atonement, pp. 114 ff. 

The preposition txép primarily signifies “over” in a local sense, but 
it is not so used in N. T. Its common use there is in the sense “‘on 
behalf of,” “for the benefit of,” followed by a personal term. See, 
é. g., chap. 2?° 1 Cor. 13 Rom. 5°#-. The modification of this meaning 
which the preposition necessarily undergoes when used with an abstract 
noun gives it a telic force, ‘‘to accomplish something for, or in respect 
to,” the thing to be accomplished being in each case implied in the 
nature of the thing which stands as the object of the preposition. With 
most abstract nouns the meaning is approximately “‘for the promotion 
of”: thus in Jn. x14, bxte tH B6Ens tod Bed, “for the promotion or 
manifestation of the glory of God’; 2 Cor. 1, intp tho qpav xapa- 
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xAheews, “for your comfort, that you may be comforted”; and Phil. 
213, mal td OéAety xal tb éveovety Onte thc elSoxlas, ‘both the willing and 
the working for the accomplishment of that which is well pleasing (to 
God).” Cf. also Jn. 6% Rom. 15% 164 2 Cor. 138 Eph. 62° 2 Thes. 15 
Heb. 1317. With duapttay and words of similar import, the meaning 
“on behalf of” naturally becomes not “for the promotion of,” but “for 
the deliverance from,” or with the genitive tuéy following, “to deliver 
us from our sins.”” The possibility that the apostle had in mind a still 
more definite meaning can for reasons given above neither be excluded 
nor established. 
8°BH33,424? al. read bxép. S*ADFGKLP al. so fere read xeol. 
The latter testimony is apparently Western and Syrian. Cf. Introd. 
p. Ixxx. Intrinsic probability is in favour of bxép; for though Paul 
uses both prepositions with both meanings, “concerning” and ‘‘on 
behalf of,’ he employs xeepf much more commonly in the former sense 
and dnép in the latter. 
bras e€EdAnTai nuds €x TOD ai@vos TOD éverTwToS Trovnpov 
“that he might deliver us out of the present evil age.” On 
aioy and éveota@s see detached notes pp. 426, 432. The phrase 
6 aia@y o éveoTes, here only in N. T., but manifestly the 
equivalent of the more usual 6 ai@p obros, is primarily a phrase 
of time denoting the (then) present period of the world’s history 
as distinguished from the coming age, 6 ai@y 6 wéAdov. Its 
evil character is implied in 1 Cor, 17° and Rom. 12?, and ap- 
parently always assumed, but here only is the adjective 7rovnpds 
directly attached to at@y, Its position here gives it special 
emphasis.* ¢€&Antae denotes not a removal from, but a res- 
cue from the power of. Cf. Acts 7% % 12" 237 2617, in all which 
cases the emphasis of the word is upon the idea of rescue. It 
occurs in Paul’s epistles here only. Cf. Jn. 17% The whole 
clause expresses the purpose for which the Lord Jesus Christ 
gave himself for our sins, and thus presents from a different 
point of view the thought of Urép Tay duapTidy judy, 
The very presence of these words (v.‘) at this point is itself 
a significant fact. In all the other Pauline letters the saluta- 
tion closes with the benediction, though not always in exactly 
the same form, and the next paragraph is introduced by an 
* An interesting parallel, the only other observed instance of aidy éveorrws, is found in an 
inscription of 37 A. D., ws av Tod ndioToV avipwrots ai@vo(s) voy evertwros (Dittenber er, 


Sylloge, 364. 9) quoted by M. and M. Voc. s. v., who suggest that aiwy means “period of life,’ 
but without obvious ground; it seems clearly to mean “age” (of human history), 
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expression of thanksgiving or an ascription of praise to God. 
The addition of this verse with its reference to the death of 
Christ for the salvation of men is undoubtedly occasioned by 
the nature of the erroneous teaching which was propagated 
among the Galatians by the judaising opponents of Paul, and 
which this letter was written to combat. As in opposition to 
their personal attack on him he affirmed his independent apos- 
tleship (v.'), so here against their legalistic conception of the 
value of works of law, he sets forth even in the salutation the 
divine way of deliverance provided in Christ’s gift of himself 
for us according to the will of God. 


It remains to be considered whether the deliverance here referred to 
is (a) ethical, having reference to emancipation from the moral influ- 
ence of this present evil age (cf. Rom. 8?), or (b) present judicial, con- 
sisting essentially in justification, through the death of Christ (cf. 
Rom. 5°* 1°), or (c) eschatological, being deliverance from the wrath 
of God which will fall upon the wicked at the coming of the Lord 
(cof. x Thes. 5?» * #3 Rom. 5%»). There is no doubt that Paul held the 
current Jewish doctrine of the two ages (see detached note on Aldy, 
p. 426), and though he neverjdefinitely places the coming of the Lord in 
judgment on the wicked and salvation for believers at the boundary- 
line between the two ages, his language is most naturally understood 
as implying this, and there is in any case no doubt that in his thought 
salvation was achieved in the full sense not before but at the coming 
of the Lord (cf. Rom. 5% 1311 x Thes. loc. cit.). The associations of the 
phrase are therefore eschatological. Nor can it be urged against the in- 
terpretation of the whole expression as eschatological that the thought 
of the future salvation distinctly as such is usually associated by Paul 
not with the death of Jesus but with his resurrection (so Zahn; cf. 
Rom. 51° 65 1 Cor. 151%- Phil. 31°). For though this is true, it is also 
true that in several of the passages the death is closely associated 
with the resurrection, and in 1 Thes. 5%: 1°, the deliverance from wrath 
at the coming of the Lord (cf. v.**) is definitely made to result from 
the death of Christ. There are, however, two valid objections to the 
supposition that the reference of the phrase is chiefly eschatological. 
The first is the use of the word 2&¢Antat. The present age is to end 
at the coming of the Lord. Salvation at that time consists not in 
deliverance from this age, but from the wrath of God. Had the apos- 
tle’s thought at this point been, as it is in Rom. 51°. 4, definitely eschato- 
logical, he would naturally have written éxw¢ ébéAntat quads &xd ths 
beyhs to0 Be0d éy tH xapoucig tod xupfov. The second reason is found 
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in the general atmosphere and purpose of the epistle. Its thought is 
concentrated on the way of acceptance with God in the present life; 
eschatological references are few and indirect; it is improbable, there- 
fore, that in the salutation, which bears clear marks of being written 
under the influence of the controversial situation with which the epistle 
deals, the idea of the salvation achieved at the coming of the Lord 
should fill a prominent place. As between the judicial and the ethical 
conceptions, it is doubtful whether we should exclude either (cf. on 
brép t. au. hu. above).* To limit the reference to the ethical phase 
would be to exclude that aspect of the significance of Christ’s death 
which the apostle usually emphasises (see Rom. 3%: 5 56-10 Gal. 3"), and 
which precisely in this epistle, which deals so largely with justification, 
we should least expect to be forgotten. But, on the other hand, the 
appropriateness of the words to describe the ethical aspect, and the 
absence of any phraseology expressly limiting the thought to the judicial 
aspect (as, e. g., in Rom. 8' and Gal. 3!%), seem to forbid the exclusion 
of the former. That Paul sometimes associated the morally trans- 
forming power of Christ with his death clearly appears from Gal. 22 21 
and Rom. 6!% 1 (cf. also a clear expression of this idea in x Pet. 118 19), 
Probably, therefore, we must include the judicial aspect, and not ex- 
clude the ethical. That the apostle has the law chiefly in mind as an 
element of the present evil age from which the Christ by his death is to 
deliver men (see Bous. ad loc.) is improbable, not indeed because the 
thought itself is un-Pauline (see Rom. 104), but because the phrase 
“present evil age” is too general and inclusive to suggest a single 
element of that age so little characteristic of it as a whole as was the 
law. 


Kata To OéAnpua TOU Geod Kal TraTpos 7) udr, “according to the 
will of our God and Father.’”’ Whether these words are to be 
taken as limiting (a) SévTos or (b) é&€AnTas, or (c), the whole 
complex idea expressed by Tod ddvros . . . movnpod (Trovnpod 
alone is manifestly out of the question), can not be decisively 
determined. Most probably, however, the third construction 
is the true one. Twice before in this paragraph the apostle has 
closely associated together Jesus Christ and God the Father, 
first as the source of his own apostleship (v.!) and then as the 
source of grace and peace to those to whom he is writing. 
The present phrase emphasises once more essentially the same 


* The idea of removal from the present life by death or translation is itself naturally sug- 
gested by the words éx t. ai. r. éveor. mov., but is rendered improbable by the usage of the 
word éféAnrat (see above) and decisively excluded by the wholly un-Pauline character of 
the thought that the salvation through Christ shortens the earthly life of the saved. 
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thought, affirming that in the salvation provided for us (the 
pronouns 7“@v and 7mas in v.4 include both the apostle and 
his readers) through Christ’s gift of himself for us, God our 
Father also participates, the gift and its purpose being accord- 
ing to his will. Concerning the construction of 7“@v and the 
translation of Tod Geod Kal tratpos 7uadv, see detached note 
on Ilarnp as applied to God, pp. 388 f. 


5. 6 7) Sdéa eis Tos aidvas ToV aimver aunv. “to whom be 
the glory for ever and ever. Amen.” An ascription of praise to 
God for the gift of Christ and the deliverance accomplished 
through it. 60&a (here only in Gal.) is frequent in Paul, with 
considerable variation of meaning. See Th. s.v. and Kennedy, 
St. Paul’s Conception of the Last Things, pp. 229 ff. Its sense 
here, “ praise,”” comes down from the classic times, and is fre- 
quent in N. T. The article, when occurring, seems almost 
invariably to convey a reference to something which has just 
been mentioned; in this case, no doubt, the redeeming work of 
Christ. Cf. Rom. 11° 16?” Eph. 374 Phil. 42° 2 Tim. 41* Heb. 137! 
t Pet. 4%. Contrast Lk. 2“ (where, however, the poetic form 
may rather be the cause of the omission of the article); Rom. 
157 Phil. 2%. The generic (or intensive) force of the article, 
such as apparently occurs in Rev. 7” and perhaps in 2 Pet. 3%8, 
is possible but less probable than the demonstrative force sug- 
gested above. On €is T. ai. T. ai@ywv, see detached note on 
Alay, p. 426. 


*Auty (Heb. 7px, an adverb derived from j2x ‘‘to be firm,” 
Hiphil, ‘‘to believe,” “to trust’’) is carried over into the N. T. vo- 
cabulary from the Hebrew. It is used in O. T. as confirming an oath 
(Num. 5%? e¢ al.), as the solemn conclusion and confirmation of a doxol- 
ogy (Neh. 8 Ps. 41™,\etc.), and otherwise. The Lxx usually trans- 
late it by yévorvo, but occasionally transliterate (x Chron. 16% Neh. 
5"* 8° x Esd. 947 Tob. 8* 1415), but none of these instances are at the end 
of a doxology or benediction. This usage, of which 3 Mac. 7” (see also 
4 Mac. 18%) apparently furnishes the earliest example, may have arisen 
from the custom of the congregation responding “ Amen” to the prayer 
offered by the leader. Cf. Neh. 8 1 Cor. 1418, and Frame on 1 Thes. 
3", also M. and M. Voc. s. ». 

On the relation between the salutations of the Pauline and other 
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N. T. letters, and the methods of beginning letters current among 
Greek, Roman, Jewish, and early Christian writérs, see extended and 
instructive note in Hilgenfeld, Der Galaterbrief, 1852, pp. 99 ff.; also 
respecting the classical Greek and Latin forms, Fritzsche on Rom. 1}; 
Wendland, Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, III 3, Beilage rs, pp. 
41 ff.; Ziemann, De Epistularum graecarum formulis, in Diss. phil. Hal. 
XVIII 4, r910. Respecting the evidence of the papyri, see Lietzmann, 
Griechische Papyri, 1905; Witkowski, Epistulae graecae privatae, 1906, and 
Milligan, Selections from the Greek Papyri, 1910. Cf. Frame on 1 Thes. 
11, See also Mayor, The Epistle of St. James, pp. 30, 31. The following 
are typical examples: ITAdtwy ’Apyitg Tapavtlyy eb xodttetv (Epistle 
IX, Ed. Hermann, p. 58). M. Cicero salutem dicit P. Lentulo Procos. 
(Ed. Mueller, IV 1, pp. x ff.); 849 Nobe xadn wyand (Ezr. 57); tots 
a&eAgots tots xar’ Atyurtoy "loudatots yaloety ot d&SeAgot ot év ’IepocoAb- 
wots Loudator xat of ev tH xweg tHS “Lovdatuc, elehyny &yabhy (2 Mac. 1). 
nat ot év tH Loudatg xal  yepousta xat Lovdag *AptotoBotAw - - - yaloewv 
xar Syralvery (2 Mac. 11°). Krabdtog Austas tH xpatlety Hyewdve Drrlxe 
yaloew (Acts 2376; cf. Acts"15%). "Iwdvns taic émt& ExxAnstats tats év 
th Astg- xkets Suiv xat elpqyn (Rev. 14). TLoAdxapmos - - - tH éxxAnalg 
to0 Oeod tH naporxoton DiAtmmotc- Zrcog Suiv xat elohyn maok Oeod 
(Polyc. Phil.). The following, from Milligan’s Selections, show the 
usage of the papyri: IloAuxedtys ta mate yalpety. "AmoAAddvtog IIro- 
Aeuatwr tH Tater yaloery. ‘Taetwy [a] "AdAtte tHe ddeApye xActota 
yatoerv. Odgwv Tupdvyvr tae tyntwrdtwr wAciota yaloety. 

These and other examples cited by the writers above referred to 
show (1) that both Greeks and Romans, if not also the Hebrews, fre- 
quently began a letter with the writer’s name; (2) that the naming of the 
person or persons addressed, usually in the dative, but sometimes in 
the vocative, was the general custom among Greeks, Romans, and 
Hebrews; (3) that to these two it was customary among the Hebrews 
to add the word o1>w, or if writing in Greek, elefyn, among the Greeks 
yaloetv, with or without the addition of Aé¢yet, and among the Romans 
salutem with or without dicit; (4) that the early Christian writers fol- 
lowed in general the usages then current in the Roman world, but in 
the exercise of that liberty which these usages themselves sanctioned, 
combined elements derived on the one side from the Greek custom and 
on the other from the Hebrew, and introduced also distinctly Christian 
elements. As a result there seems to have been created almost a 
standard Christian form (note the resemblance between the salutation 
of the Pauline letters, those ascribed to Peter, 2 and 3 Jn., the saluta- 
tion of Rev. 1‘, and those used by Clem. Rom. and Polycarp), yet one 
which was freely modified by each writer in adaptation to the particular 
occasion and persons addressed. Note the variations from the usual 
form in Jas. and the Ignatian letters, and the lack of salutation in 1 Jn. 
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and Heb., though these latter are perhaps rather literary epistles than 
letters in the stricter sense. See Deissmann, Bible Studies, chap. I. 
In the creation of this general Christian form for beginning letters, the 
dates of the literature would suggest that Paul exerted a special influ- 
ence, though there can hardly have been any slavish, perhaps not even 
a conscious, copying of his form by others. 


2. Expression of indignant surprise at the threatened 
abandonment of his teaching by the Galatians, in 
which is disclosed the occasion of the letter (18°). 


In place of the expression of thanksgiving or of praise 
to God with which in all the letters that bear Paul’s name, 
except 1 Tim. and Titus, the paragraph immediately fol- 
lowing the address and salutation opens, there stands in this 
letter an expression of surprise and indignation; surprise that 
the Galatians are so quickly abandoning the gospel as they 
had received it from the apostle, and are on the point of accept- 
ing from others a perversion of it; indignation at those who 
are troubling them and seeking to pervert the gospel of the 
Christ. In this expression there is disclosed, as usually in the 
second paragraph of the apostle’s letters, the occasion of the 
epistle. 

SJ marvel that ye are so quickly turning away from him who 
called you in the grace of Christ unto a different gospel, ‘which is 
not another except in the sense that there are some who are troubling 
you and desire to pervert the gospel of the Christ. *%But even if we 
or an angel from heaven shall preach unto you a gospel not in 
accordance with that which we preached to you, let him be accursed. 
°As we said before, so now I say again, if any one is preaching 
to you a gospel not im accordance with that which ye received, let 
him be accursed. ‘For am I now seeking the favour of men, or of 
God? Oram now seeking to please men? If I were still pleas- 
ing men I should not be a servant of Christ. 

6. Oavudfo or ob Tas Tayéws pwetaTiOecOe amd TOD Kadéoap- 
Tos vpas év yapit. XpicotodD “TI marvel that ye are so 
quickly turning away from him who called you in the grace of 
Christ.” The present tense of the verb wetatiBecGe indicates 
clearly that when the apostle wrote the apostasy of the Gala- 
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tians was as yet only in process. They were, so to speak, on the 
point, or more exactly in the very act, of turning. The mind 
of the apostle wavers while he writes between hope and fear as 
to the outcome (4 51°), The word taxéws might conceivably 
refer to the rapid development of the apostatising movement 
after it was once begun. But it is equally suitable to the usage 
of the word to take it in the sense of “soon” (cf. 1 Cor. 4!9 Phil. 
21%, 4 Mt. 5° Mk. 9%), and it is certainly far more probable 
that the apostle is here speaking of the brevity of the interval 
than of the rapidity of the process. The point from which this 
interval, which seems to the apostle so brief, is reckoned is left 
unstated, but that of which one most naturally thinks in speak- 
ing of an apostasy is the time of the original acceptance of that 
which is now abandoned—in this case the gospel—and this is 
also suggested by @7r6 Tod KadéoavTos and eis Erepov evaryyéduov, 

Little help is afforded by this expression towards the determi- 
nation of the date of the letter, since such a change as is here 
spoken of would doubtless seem to the apostle to have been 
quickly made if it took place at any time within a few years 
after the conversion of the Galatians. 

It is grammatically possible to take Tod KaXéoavTos as limit- 
ing Xpiotod and so to render “from the Christ who called you 
in grace.” On this order of words see BMT 427; Gild. Synt. 
622, and cf. Gal. 3”. The thought thus yielded would more- 
over be wholly appropriate to this situation, since the apostasy 
of the Galatians was from Christ and his grace. But Paul’s 
general use of the verb KaX€w (see below) must be regarded as a 
decisive objection to referring the phrase to Christ (as is done 
by Hier. Luth. Calv. Beng. et al.; cf. Wies. and Sief. ad loc.) or 
to Paul (as by Paulus, cited by Wies.), and as a convincing rea- 
son for here referring it to God (so Chrys. Wies. Mey. Sief. EIl. 


Ltft.). 


The verb petatlOnut, meaning in the active, “to transfer,” “to re- 
move” (see, ¢. g., Heb. 11‘) or “to alter,” “to pervert” (Jude 4), is used 
in the middle or pass. with various constructions in the sense “to 
change [one’s opinion]”. Hdt. 718: éy@ wey xat adtds tedmowat xal thy 
yvduny wetarlBepyat: “I myself am changing and altering my opinion;” 
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Plato, Rep. 345 B: davepais petattbeso xal tude wh eankta: “Change 
your mind openly, and do not [attempt to] deceive us.” Followed by 
&xé6, as here, in 2 Mac. 7%, it means “to turn from,” “to apostatise from,” 
petabguevoy dxd tay catptwy, “on condition of having apostatised from 
the ancestral [laws].’’ With xeéc, instead of els as here, “to turn to” 
in Polyb. 26. 2°. 

For various interpretations of oStws tzyéws, see Sief. who himself 
takes it to mean “rapidly,” “swiftly since it began.” 

In fifteen passages in the letters ascribed to Paul the writer attributes 
“calling” to God (Rom. 41 88° 9!) % 1 Cor. 1° 71517 Gal. 1181 Thes. 212 
4’ 5% 2 Tim. 1°, using the verb xaAéw; Rom. 112° x Cor. 16 Eph. 118 Phil. 
3™ 2 Tim. 1°, using xAjstc), and never, except in the sense of “naming” 
or “inviting to a feast,” to any one else. The main features of the 
apostle’s conception of this divine act appear clearly in the passages 
cited. It is in execution of his predetermined purpose (Rom. 8?8-#° 
2 Thes. 214; cf. 2 Tim. 1°); an act of grace, not in accordance with men’s 
deserts (Gal. 115; cf. 2 Tim. 1°); it is the divine initiative of the Christian 
life (x Cor. 717-22), by which God summons men into the fellowship of 
his Son Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 1°; cf. Rom. 8% °), to live in sanctification 
(x Thes. 47), and peace (x Cor. 715 Col. 315), and to attain unto salvation 
(2 Thes. 2"), God’s kingdom and glory (1 Thes. 21; cf. also 1 Tim. 6%”). 
Though always spoken of as God’s act, it may take place through the 
preaching of the gospel by men (2 Thes. 2"), and it is doubtless to the 
divine call, brought to the Galatians through his own preaching, that 
the apostle here refers. 

Paul’s use of the terms “call” and “‘calling”’ is in general such as to 
suggest that he thought of those only as called who obeyed the divine 
summons (see esp. Rom. 8?8-**); of a rejected call at least he never 
speaks. Yet the present passage evidently speaks of the Galatians as 
on the point or in the act of turning from him who had called them. 
This apostasy, moreover, the apostle evidently regarded as a most 
serious matter, vitally affecting their relation to Christ (see esp. 5%-4). 
It can not therefore be unqualifiedly affrmed that Paul always con- 
ceived of “calling” as effectual in the sense that all who were called 
were surely destined unto eternal life. 

On the meaning of yéets, see on v.2.. Modern commentators have 
generally given to the preposition év either its instrumental force (see 
Th. év, I 5d), or its causal and basal sense (see Th. I6c). In either 
case the grace of Christ is that which is manifested in his gift of him- 
self for men, and is conceived of specially in its relation to their en- 
trance into the kingdom of God; in the latter case, it is that on the 
ground of which, by virtue of which, men are called; in the former 
case, it is that by which the calling takes place. To these views there 
is no decisive objection either in the usage of the phrase “grace of 
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Christ” (see 2 Cor. 8* Rom. 5%) or in the use of the preposition év 
(see Th. u. s.). But (a) the grace of Christ is more commonly spoken 
of by Paul in its relation to the Christian in his Christian life (see 
Rom. 16% 2 Cor. 12% 13% Gal. 618 Phil. 4 1 Thes. 5?* 2 Thes. 338; cf- 
also Rom. 5?, and the benedictions in connection with the salutation 
of all the letters). (b) In the expression xaAéw év as used elsewhere 
by Paul (Rom. 9’ does not properly come into account, being from 
the Lxx, and xaAéw not being used in its special Pauline sense of the 
divine call into the kingdom), éy is never either instrumental or causal, 
except possibly in x Cor. 72, but almost uniformly marks its object as 
the state or sphere in which the one called is, either (1) when he is 
called (x Cor. 718.224), or (2) as the result of his call. In this latter 
case the phrase is pregnant and bears the meaning “‘call to be in” 
(x Thes. 47 1 Cor. 715 Col. 318 (év évt otatt) Eph. 44; of. Th. év I 7, and 
els in x Cor. 1° Col. 35 2 Thes. 2). Usage evidently favours the meta- 
phorical local sense of the preposition, and, since x&ertt is evidently 
not the sphere in which the Galatians were when they were called, the 
pregnant use of the phrase is the more probable. (c) The sense yielded 
for this passage by taking yéertt as referring to the state in which the 
Galatians were called to be is much more suitable to the connection 
than that given by either of the other constructions. In speaking of a 
change of position on their part, it is more natural to refer to the state 
in which by God’s call they are or should be than to emphasise the 
basis or instrument of God’s call. The remarkable and surprising fact 
about their apostasy was that they were abandoning the position of 
grace, 7. e., the relation towards God which made them the objects of 
the grace of Christ and participators in its benefits, to put themselves 
under law, which could only award them their sad deserts. On Paul’s 
view of the nature of the change cf. 5+ 31°". It is a further objection 
to the view that év is basal that while redemption is conceived of by 
Paul as based on the work of Christ (Rom. 3%), it is difficult to suppose 
that he would speak of God’s call as being on the ground of the grace 
of Christ. It is rather his thought that the work of Christ has its basis 
in the love of God. See Rom. 5*-. Nor is the thought that the call 
of God is by means of Christ’s grace materially easier, for the expansion 
of this into ‘‘the announcement of the grace of Christ” is unwarranted 
by the language. 

The absence of the article before y&errt has the effect, and is doubt- 
less due to the intention, of giving the word qualitative rather than 
individualising force. This in turn emphasises the folly of the con- 
duct of the Galatians. This shade of meaning can not well be expressed 
in English (which requires a definite article before “grace” because of 
the phrase that follows it) except by some such periphrasis as, “I mar- 
vel that ye are so quickly turning away from grace, that of Christ.” 
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eis @repov evayyédov, “unto a different gospel.’”’? On the 
meaning of the word é@repov, see detached note, p. 420. On 
evaryyéAuov, see detached note, p. 422. It is evident that in 
the present passage, as indeed generally in this epistle, it is the 
doctrinal aspect of the gospel that the apostle has specially in 
mind. The questions at issue between Paul and his judaistic 
opponents did not at all concern the historical facts of the life 
of Jesus, nor did they so far as known have to do with the 
methods of carrying on the gospel work. They pertained 
rather to the way of acceptance with God and the significance 
of the Christ in relation to such acceptance. They were thus 
distinctly doctrinal questions. 

The preposition e¢s denotes mental direction (cf. Acts. 2618 
Rom. 2‘ 1 Tim. 1°) and in view of the meaning and tense of 
petatiGecbe signifies “towards, with inclination to accept.” 
That Paul calls the teaching of his opponents in Galatia a 
different “gospel” doubtless reflects the fact that they claimed 
for it the name “gospel,” “good tidings”; they may even have 
described it in contrast with Paul’s preaching, as a different 
gospel, €repov evayyéduov. In what sense Paul was willing to 
apply to it the term “gospel” appears in what follows. 

7. 6 ove éotwv GAXo, €¢ wy “which is not another except in 
the sense that.” The relative 6 should undoubtedly be taken 
as referring neither to evayyéAov alone, nor to the whole state- 
ment petaTiecbe . . . evayyédov (reasons given below), but, 
as the manifest emphasis upon €repov in the preceding clause 
and the use of the partly antithetical @\Xo in this clause sug- 
gests, to €repov evaryyédov taken as a single term and designat- 
ing the erroneous teaching of the judaisers. The clause is thus 
a qualification of the preceding statement, intended to exclude 
the possible implication that that which the Galatians were 
urged to accept was really a gospel which might legitimately be 
substituted for that which Paul preached. On €¢ 47) meaning 
“except”’ and introducing not a protasis but an exception, see 
Th. e¢, III 8c; BMT 274, 471. On € wx) meaning “except 
that,”’ see Mk. 65 Rom. 14", and cf. Th. ed, III 8 b. 


Odx &do ef wh is taken in the sense “nothing else than”? by Winer 
(Com. ad loc.), Grot., Riick., as also by Grimm (Th. ¢t III 8 c e), ARV. 
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marg., and Ram. (first choice; see also below), 8 being in this case 
referred not to &tepoy edayyéAtov, but to the fact related in petariOecbe 
. . . sdayyéAtoyv. To this construction there are several objections: (1) 
It makes the antithesis between étepov and dAdo only seeming and acci- 
dental, which is in view of Paul’s usage rather improbable. See below 
on N. T. usage of these words. (2) It necessitates the supposition 
that Paul left the application of the term edayyéAtov to the teaching 
of the judaisers unretracted. (3) The reference of % to the whole pre- 
ceding sentence is awkward and improbable. Following immediately 
upon étepoy elayyéAtoy, and agreeing with it in gender and number, % 
could scarcely be taken by the reader otherwise than as referring to 
this expression. If Paul had intended 6 to refer to the entire preceding 
clause he would naturally have written & (cf. 4%) or todto y&e got or 
todto dé gottv.* (4) It gives to ox &AAo et uh the sense “not other 
than” (denying qualitative distinction), which is unsustained by usage. 
See for classical writers Jelf, 773.5 860.7; Kiihner-Gerth, 597 m. For 
this idea the Lxx use odx cA’ % (Gen. 281”), th ( = odx) &AXo 4 (Mal. 
215), odx et uh (Neh. 2%); N. T. writers use ox &AXos GAN’ ¥ (2 Cor. 13), 
odx ef uy (x Cor. 10"), tls ( = odx) ef uy (Rom. 111° Eph. 4°), but neither 
Lxx nor N. T. use 08% &Adog ef wT 
By a still older view (Chrys., Thdrt., Luth., Beza, Beng., Koppe, 
de W., and Hilg., cited by Sief. ad Joc.) 8 is referred to edayyéAtoy in 
the sense of.the true gospel, the relative clause is taken as equivalent 
to od y&e gotty &do, and the ef wy clause is taken as adversative. 
This view is now generally recognised to be erroneous, and requires no 


*The relative 6 might indeed be taken to refer to érepov evayyéAvov, the expression 
ovK GAAo et «7 being still interpreted as meaning “‘not other than”’ or “nothing else than,’ 
and against this the objection of Sief. (cf. also Wies.) that in that case ore must have been 
inserted, as in 2 Cor. 12'5, or e.o¢v omitted, is hardly valid in view of Mk. 65 Rom. 14". But 
there would still remain the first and fourth objections, and these, taken together, are decisive 
against this interpretation. 

+ The idea of qualitative non-distinction (“not other than,”’ “the same as’’) is, of course, 
not the same as (numerical) exception to a negative statement (‘‘no other except,’’ “none 
beside,” or ‘not except’’). For this latter the Lxx use ov« adAAos Any (Exod. 81° Isa. 4528 
Bel. 41); ovx Ere Any (Deut. 4%), Extds aAXOS ovK (Isa. 2618), ovK mapéé (Isa. 45%), ovK €i wy 
(Neh. 2"). N.T. writers use most commonly ov« (or ovdeis, undets) et wy (Mt. 1127 178 2718 
Rom. 77 13! # x Cor. 14, etc.), once ov« aAAos wAjv (Mk. 12%; quotation from Lxx), once 
€repos ovx et wy (Gal. 119), and once aAAos ovk et 4H (Jn. 6%). These last two expressions most 
closely resemble the one before us in v.?, Jn. 6%, being the only exact verbal parallel (and 
not even this in order of words) found in either Lxx or N. T. But in both these passages 
what is expressed is not qualitative non-distinction, but exception (rather loosely attached) 
to a preceding negative statement. They furnish no argument, therefore, for taking the 
present passage in the sense “not other than,’’ but in so far as they weigh at all favour taking 
ei uy as introducing an exceptive clause, qualifying the preceding relatively complete state- 
ment, rather than as coalescing with the preceding a@AAo to express a single idea, “not other 
than,” “equivalent to saying.’’ The use of obSeis aAAos in Jn. 15% Acts 4!2, meaning ‘‘no 
one else,’”’ and of ovSév aAAo in Gal. 51° in the sense “nothing else’”’ creates some probability 
that if Paul had meant here ‘“‘nothing else than”? he would have written o¥Séy dAdo instead of 
ov« dAdo. But the fact that nowhere in Lxx or N. T. is o¥Sév @AAo used in a phrase meaning 
‘nothing else than’”’ forbids laying stress on this argument. 
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extended discussion. Each element of it is in itself impossible: 8 can 
not refer to eJayéAtov alone in the sense of the (true) gospel, since this 
would involve an abrupt dropping from the mind of the emphatic ele- 
ment in the antecedent clause, and the mental substitution of a word 
(<6) having practically the opposite force; 6 odx %stv might possibly 
mean “for it is not,’ but can not mean, as this interpretation requires, 
“there is not,’’ since the substantive element of 8 in this case altogether 
disappears; nor can et wh be merely adversative in force (see on 1?°). 

Ram., as stated above, prefers the first of these views, but as his 
second choice translates ‘another gospel, which is not different (from 
mine), except in so far as certain persons pervert the gospel of Christ.” 
écepov edayyéAtov he refers to the teaching of the Twelve, which Paul 
affirms to be not really different from his own; the perverters of this 
gospel, which is common to Paul and the Twelve, he supposes to be 
the judaisers. Aside from the question whether Paul could by this 
language convey so complex an idea, and whether Paul really regarded 
his gospel as quite so closely identical with that of the Twelve as this 
interpretation supposes, the crucial question is whether it does justice 
to the relative meanings of étep0s and &AAos, and to this question it 
seems necessary to return a negative answer, and consequently to 
reject Ram.’s interpretation of the passage. See detached note on 
*Exepos and "AXXos, p. 420. 

The balance of evidence therefore seems to require taking &tepoy as 
meaning “different,” &AAo in the sense “another” (additional) and 
translating 6 00% 8ottv EAAo ct wh as above, “which is not another ex- 
cept in the sense that.’’ The only alternative is not, with Ram., to 
reverse this distinction between &tep0s and &Ados, but to suppose that 
the two terms are entirely synonymous, the change being simply for 
variety of expression. In the latter case both words might consistently 
with Greek usage in general mean either “another” (second) numeri- 
cally distinct, or “different.” But the interpretation advocated above 
is more probable than either of these latter. In any case et wf retains 
its exceptive force, meaning here “except (in the sense that).” 


Tivés elo of Tapdooortes Umas Kal Oddovtes peTaotpéyras 
TO evayyédov TOU ypioTov. “there are some who are troubling 
you and desire to pervert the gospel of the Christ.” This is the 
first mention of those who were preaching the other gospel 
among the Galatians. The present tense of the verb indicates 
that they are still in Galatia, and that this letter is intended to 
combat them while they are in the very midst of their work. 
The verb Tapdcow, prop. “to agitate physically” (Jn. 57), much 
more frequently in N. T. means “to disturb mentally,” with 
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excitement, perplexity, or fear (Mt. 2° Jn. 141 Acts 15%). Con- 
cerning the participle, or other attributive, with the article after 
an indefinite word like 7wés or a noun without the article, see 
W. XVIII 3; XX 4 (WM. pp. 136, 174), BMT 424, BI. § 412 
(737), Rad. p. 93, Gild. Syn. p. 283, Rob. p. 277. W. implies 
that Tues is here subject and of tap. pred.; but the attributive 
construction is more probable; cf. chaps. 2” 32. Observe in 
the use of @éAovtes another indication that the Galatians have 
not yet succumbed to the influence of the judaising mission- 
aries. The troubling is a present fact. The perversion is as 
yet only a wish of the disturbers. 


Metasteépw (in N. T. Acts 27°, here, and Jas. 4° only) means (1) “‘to 
turn,” “to transfer,’ (2) ‘“‘to change from one thing into another or 
from one state to another’’; whether for better or for worse is not in- 
volved in the meaning of the word (Deut. 235 Sir. 1111831); yet when the 
thing changed is right and good, to change it is naturally thought of as 
being to pervert it. 

On the meaning of yetotds, see detached note on The Titles and 
Predicates of Jesus, III, pp. 395 ff. Note that we should here trans- 
late “the gospel of the Christ,” xetotés with the article being here, as 
usually, and always after vd edayyéAtoy, not a proper name but a de- 
scriptive title, with tacit identification of the person referred to; as one 
would say ‘‘the Governor” or “the President,” leaving the hearer to 
supply the personal identification. 

8. adrra Kal edv rpeis 7) dyyeros EE ovpavod evayyeriEnrat 
tpiv tap’ 5 evnyyeuodpuela dpiv, avdbewa éotw. “But even 
if we or an angel from heaven shall preach unto you a gospel 
not in accordance with that which we preached to you, let him 
be accursed.” This strong language shows how serious Paul 
considered the differences between his gospel and that which 
the Jewish Christian preachers were promulgating in Galatia. 
Contrast the language of Phil. 118, The antithesis expressed 
by @AAd is probably between the disposition, which he suspects 
some of his readers may feel, to regard the gospel of Paul and 
that of the judaisers as, after all, not so very different, and his 
own strong sense of the serious difference between them. The 
clause, so far as mets 4 dyyedos €& ovpavod is concerned, is 
concessive, being unfavourable to the fulfilment of the apodosis, 
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avabeua éorw, and the xal is intensive, marking the extreme 
nature of the supposition. It is, of course, only rhetorically a 
possibility. In respect to the following words, 7ap’ 6, etc., the 
clause is causally conditional. See BMT 278, 281, 285 b. On 
the meaning of ayyeXos, see on 414. 


NA Dialss Ath. Cyt Euthal. al. read ebayyeAtontat; BDFGHL 
al. pler. Bas. read edayyeAtQntat; Eus. Chr. Thdrt. Dam. have both -ontat 
and -(ntat; KP 442, 460, 1908 al. read -etat. External evidence is 
indecisive as between -ontat and -Cntat. Intrinsically it is a little more 
probable that Paul would write -Gntat, implying a continuous propagand- 
ism, rather than -ontat, which might suggest a single occasion of preach- 
ing, contrary to the apostle’s doctrine. Transcriptional probability also 
favours -Cytat as more easily than either of the other forms, accounting 
for all the readings, each of the others arising from -(nta by the 
change of a single letter. It is also more probable that scribes would 
give to the apostle’s anathema a harsher form by changing -Gnta to 
-ontat than that they would soften it by the reverse change. Ln. (mg.) 
Tdf. WH. read -ontat. Ln. (txt.) Tr. Alf. Ell. Ltft. Weiss, Sief. Sd. read 
-Gntat. 

S°AD°KLP al. pler. d f Vg. Syr. (psh. harcl. pal.) Boh. read bytv 
after eJayyeA.; BH have it before the verb; &*Fer-G g omitit; D* Ath. 
Cyr read tyuae after elayyeA. The reading bua>¢ may be set aside as 
weakly attested and probably due to the influence of byé¢ in v. *, yet 
it bears a certain testimony to the presence of a pronoun at this point. 
The witnesses to Su.tv before the verb and those to byzy after it furnish 
strong testimony to its presence in one place or the other, with a prob- 
ability in favour of the latter position. 

HdayyeAtGouat occurs first so far as observed in Aristoph. Eg. 643, 
Abyous &yabods edayyertcacbar trve (see Dalman, Words of Jesus, pp. 
102 ff.). The active occurs first apparently in the Lxx, but is found 
also in secular writers after N. T. In the Lxx it is a translation of 
nwa, “to bring tidings,” “to bring good news.” In N. T. it is found 
in the active (Rev. 107 14° only), in the middle frequently, and in the 
passive. The middle is accompanied by an accusative of content, 
with or without a dative of indirect object (Lk. 4* 81), or by a dative 
(Rom. 15) or accusative (Acts 8°) of the person to whom the message 
is delivered without an accusative of content, or is used absolutely 
(x Cor. 11”). Except in Lk. 119 and 1 Thes. 3° the accusative of content 
refers to the “gospel” message of salvation or tosome phase of it. When 
used absolutely or in the passive the reference is to the proclamation 
of the gospel in the N. T. sense of the word. See note on edayyéAtov, 
p. 422. Paul uses the word in the middle only, both with and without 
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accusative of content (see Rom. 1% 15° x Cor. 1179 1% 18 151.2 2 Cor. 
rol 117 Gal. 18 %1,18,28 413), and always, except in 1 Thes. 3° Rom. 
108 and this verse and the next, with reference to the preaching of his 
gospel. By the addition of rap’ 4, etc., here and in v. 8, the word is given 
a more general reference than to Paul’s gospel in particular, yet doubt- 
less still refers to the preaching of the Christian gospel, not to the 
announcement of good tidings in general. It is equivalent to ebay yéAtov 
xnobccety, with edayyéAtov in the same breadth of meaning which is 
implied in &tepov edayyédtov of v. & On other ways of expressing sub- 
stantially the same idea as that of this v., see 1 Cor. 3" 2 Cor. 114 

It has been much disputed whether rae& in nap’ 8 signifies “contrary 
to,” or “besides.” But the room for dispute which usage permits is 
very narrow. The metaphorical uses of mae& in the New Testament 
are as follows: 

1. Beyond, passing a certain limit. (a) Beyond the measure or 
limit of: (i) in excess of (Rom. 12% 2 Cor. 8% Heb. 11" also Heb. 27: °); (ii) 
in greater degree than (Luke 1324 Rom. 1%5 145 Heb. 1°); (iii) in trans- 
gression of, contrary to (Acts 18° Rom. 126 418 114 1617); (b) after com- 
paratives, than (Luke 33% Heb. 14 3% 9% 114 12%); (c) after &Adoc, than, 
except (1 Cor. 3" and freq. in Greek writers). 

2. Aside from, except, lacking, used with a numeral, 2 Cor. r1*4, and 
in Greek writers with other expressions suggesting number or quantity. 

3. Because of (1 Cor. 121-18), 

The use in the present passage evidently falls neither under 2 nor 3; 
nor under 1 (a) (i) or (ii); nor, because of the absence of a comparative 
or &AAos, under (b) or (c). The meaning “beside, in addition to,’ does 
not exist in N. T., nor have instances of it been pointed out in the Lxx 
or Greek writers. The nearest approach to it is that which is illus- 
trated in r Cor. 3%; but this sense apparently occurs only after &AXoc, 
which is not found in the present passage. It remains therefore to 
take xao& in this verse, and the following, in the sense common in classical 
writers and in N. T., ‘contrary to,” 1, (a) (iii) above. It should be 
observed, however, that the fundamental meaning of rap& is “by the 
side of,” then “beyond,” and that it acquires the meaning “contrary 
to” from the conception of that which goes beyond (and so transgresses) 
the limits of the object. This fundamental idea seems usually at least 
to linger in the word, suggesting not so much direct contradiction or 
denial, or on the other side merely addition, as exceeding the limits 
of a thing, e. g., a law or teaching—and so non-accordance with it. 
Cf. Rob., p. 616. This meaning suggested by the original sense of the 
preposition and by its usage is entirely appropriate to the present 
passage. The evidence of the letter as a whole indicates that the 
teachings of the judaisers, which Paul evidently has in mind here, were 
neither, on the one side, additions to his own teaching in the same 
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spirit as his, nor, on the other side, direct contradictions and denials of 
his, but additions which were actually subversive in effect. The trans- 
lation “other than” (RV., cf. Weizsiicker) is not quite accurate, because 
it suggests any variation whatever from Paul’s message. ‘Contrary 
to” (RV. mg.) slightly exaggerates this idea of contrariety, suggesting 
direct contradiction. ‘Not in accordance with” or “‘at variance 
with”? seems to come nearest to expressing the idea of the Greek. 

The words d&vé0eua and dvé0yux were originally simply variant spell- 
ings of the same word. The latter word meant in Homer “an orna- 
ment,” in Herodotus, ef al., “votive offering” set up in a temple. 
“Votive offering” is perhaps in fact the older sense. In this 
sense dv&0eun appears in Greek writers from Theocritus down. In 
the Lxx, however, it is used to translate 07m, a thing devoted to 
God for destruction, a thing accursed. In the mss. of the Lxx and 
Apocr. dvé0yua and dvé0ewa are for the most part consistently distin- 
guished, the former signifying ‘‘a votive offering,” the latter ‘“‘a thing 
accursed, devoted to destruction” (Lev. 2728 Deut. 1317 @8!), etc., or 
“a curse” (Deut. 1316 2017), But variant readings appear in 
Deut. 726 bis Jud. 1619 1 3 Mac. 317. In N. T. dvéOyua, found only in 
Lk. 215 (even here SADX read dvé0eux), means ‘‘a votive offering’’; 
dév&é8eua in Rom. g§ 1 Cor. 12% 16%? means ‘“‘a thing (or rather a person) 
accursed”’; in Acts 23 ‘‘a curse,”’ a vow taken with an oath, a mean- 
ing found also in an Attic inscription of the first or second century 
A. D. (see Deissmann in ZntW. IL 342), and hence doubtless a current 
use of the term in Common Greek, as it is also in modern Grk. Cf. 
M. and M. Voc. s.v. The former of these two meanings differs from 
the common Lxx sense of dvéeua in that it denotes not so much a 
thing devoted to God to be destroyed (see, e. g., Josh. 617-5) as one 
under the curse of God. See esp. Rom. 9%. In this sense the word must 
be taken in the present passage. How this condemnation of God 
would express itself is not conveyed in this word. Taken in their 
literal sense the words dv&beua %otw (on the use of the imper. see Rob. 
P- 939) are the opposite of the benediction in v. *; they are a petition 
that the person referred to may be deprived of God’s grace, and instead 
be the object of his disapproval. Precisely what thought the expres- 
sion represented in Paul’s mind is difficult to determine, because it is 
impossible to know precisely how largely the hyperbole of impassioned 
feeling entered into the words. For the evidence that d&v&@eya does 
not here or in N. T. generally refer to excommunication, as some older 
interpreters maintained, see Wieseler’s extended note on this passage. 


9. ws mpoeipjxapev, Kal pt. mad Aya, “ As we said before 
so now I say again.” The 7po- in mpoeipyjxayev may mean 
“before” either in the sense “on a former occasion,” as, é. g., in 
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2 Cor. 73 Heb. 4’, or in a predictive sense ‘“‘before the event 
spoken of,” as in Mk. 1378 Rom. 9? 2 Cor. 13%. The two ideas 
are indeed not mutually exclusive. But the fact that v.%, 
which is distinctly said to be a repetition of the utterance re- 
ferred to in Tpoe.pnkaper, is not a prediction shows that tpo- 
refers to a previous utterance of these words. This previous ut- 
terance, however, is not that of v.8, but something said on a pre- 
vious occasion, as é. g., ona visit to Galatia, orina previous letter. 
Paul does, indeed, not infrequently use a plural in speaking of 
Himself alone, and even change abruptly from plural to singular 
(see x Thes. 218 31. 6 2 Cor, 113! 28 yo? 1121, and Dick, Der schrift- 
stellerische Plural bet Paulus, pp. 143 ff.), and poeupjxapev 
could in itself refer to something just said in the letter (see 
2 Cor. 73). But the use of a7 here implying difference of 
time between the two utterances excludes the supposition that 
he is here referring to words just written down. Since we 
know of no previous letter to the Galatians, the previous utter- 
ance was probably made by Paul (or by Paul and his com- 
panions—on this point the plural can not in view of 2 Cor. 133: 
and other passages cited above be said to be decisive) when he 
was in Galatia. On which of the two occasions on which he 
had probably already visited the Galatians (4%) this warning 
was given, depends somewhat on the question of the chronology 
of these visits, itself turning in large part on the location of 
the churches. See Introd., p. xxi. The very fact that he felt 
it necessary to utter such a warning as this suggests an al- 
ready existing danger. If the churches, being in northern 
Galatia, were founded on his second missionary journey, there 
might easily have been occasion for such a warning on his first 
visit to them. If, on the other hand, the churches were in 
southern Galatia, and hence founded on the first missionary 
journey, it is less probable that he had occasion at that time 
to utter so pointed a warning, and more likely that he refers 
to something said on the occasion of his second visit. 


The perfect tense of roeoeteqxauev marks this saying as not simply a 
past fact, but as one of which the result remains, doubtless in 
that they remember (or may be assumed to remember) the utterance 
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of the saying. BMT 74, 85. The tense therefore conveys an appeal 
to their memory of the utterance. This reference to the existing result 
of the saying can not be expressed in English except by an interjected 
clause, ‘as we told you and you remember,”’ and inasmuch as the use 
of the English perfect in such a connection suggests a recent action— 
in this case most naturally an utterance just made in the preceding 
sentence—the best translation is the simple past, which though it leaves 
unexpressed a part of the meaning of the Greek, has at least the advan- 
tage of not expressing anything not conveyed by the Greek. BMT 82. 

The strict force of xaf before det: is doubtless adverbial, “also,” but 
English idiom in such a case prefers the simple “so.” Cf. Jn. 657 1338 
1 Cor. 15!%. The fuller and more definitely comparative expression 
oltws xal occurs 1 Cor. 15% Gal. 4%, etc. ett, frequent in papyri, of 
strictly present time (M. and M. Voc. s. v.), is cited by Nageli, Wort- 
schalz, p. 78, as a word of the unliterary Kown; yet see numerous 
classical exx. in L. &S. 


el Tis bwds evayyer(Serar Trap’ 6 trapedaPere, avdBepa erro. 
“Tf any one is preaching to you a gospel not in accordance with 
that which ye received, let him be accursed.” This sentence dif- 
fers from that of v.* in two respects which affect the thought: 
(1) the element of concession and improbability disappears in the 
omission of eis 7) ayyedos €&€ ovpavod; (2) the form of the 
condition that suggests future possibility is displaced by that 
which expresses simple present supposition, and which is often 
used when the condition is known to be actually fulfilled. The 
result is to bring the supposition closer home to the actual case, 
and since it was known both to Paul and his readers that the 
condition et Tis... mapehadBere was at that very time in 
process of fulfilment, to apply the avd@epua éotw directly to 
those who were then preaching in Galatia. 

10. apte yap avOparous TeiPw 7) Tov Oeov; “For am I now 
seeking the favour of men, or of God?” apre, now, i. e., in these 
utterances. The apostle evidently refers to a charge that on 
previous occasions or in other utterances he had shaped his 
words so as to win the favour of men. A similar charge was 
made by his opponents at Corinth, 2 Cor. 1o!. eé@m means 
“to win the favour of,” “to conciliate,” as in 2 Mac. 4* Mt. 2814 
Acts 12°. The present tense, by reason simply of the meaning 
of the word and the idea of action in progress suggested by 
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the tense, has the meaning, “‘ to seek the favour of.” BMT 
PPGMT 2s. 


The force of y&e is difficult to determine. If, indeed, as Win. Th. 
Preusch. et al. affirm, y&e has a conclusive or illative force (derived, as 
some maintain, from its etymological sense as compounded of yé and 
&pa), this meaning would be most suitable. The apostle would in that 
case draw from his preceding sentence the inference, expressed in a 
thetorical question, that he is not pleasing men (as has been charged 
against him), but God. Or if it had the asseverative force attributed 
to it by Hoogeveen e¢ al. (see Misener, The Meaning of C&p, Baltimore, 
1904), this would also yield a suitable meaning: “Surely I am not now 
pleasing men, am I?” But most of the N. T. passages cited by Th. 
et al. as examples of the illative sense are as well or better explained 
as in some sense causal, and though there remain a very few which it 
is difficult to account for except on the assumption of an asseverative or 
illative force, whether primitive or derived (see Acts 16%? Phil. 18), yet 
in view of the preponderance of evidence and judgment that all the 
uses of y&o are to be explained from its causal force (see Misener, 
op. cit.), and the fact that the only two N. T. cases that obstinately 
refuse to be reduced to this category are in condensed exclamatory 
phrases, we do not seem to be justified in assuming any other than a 
causal force here. In that case it must be either confirmatory—‘‘ and 
I mean what I say, for am I now?” etc.—or, explanatory and defen- 
sive, justifying the use of the strong and harsh language of vv.’ — 
“and this I am justified in saying, foram I now?” etc. Of these two 
explanations the second is the more probable, since the preceding 
expression is already sufficiently strong and would naturally call for 
justification rather than confirmation. To this as to any form of the 
view that makes yée causal, it is indeed an objection that the clause 
introduced by yép ought naturally to be either a positive assertion, or 
a question the answer to which is to the opponent in argument so 
evident and unquestionable that it has the value of a proved assertion. 
See, e. g., Jn. 7! Acts 8% 19%° 1 Cor. 11%. But this latter is precisely 
what this question does not furnish. To those to whom Paul is ad- 
dressing himself it is by no means self-evident and unquestionable that 
he is concerned to win the favour of God and not of men. But &et with 
its backward reference to the strong language of the preceding sentences 
suggests that this language itself is appealed to as evidence that the 
apostle is not now seeking to please men but God, which fact, as yée 
shows, he in turn employs to justify the language. It is as if one 
reproved for undue severity should reply, ‘My language at least proves 
that I am no flatterer,”’ the answer tacitly implying that this fact 
justified the severity. Such a mode of expression is not impossible to 
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one writing under strong emotion, and this interpretation furnishes 
the most probable explanation of both &ett and y&p. 


} Ente avOporos apéoxev; “Or am I seeking to please 
men?” These words only repeat a little more distinctly the 
thought of the preceding clause, {7® apéoxew taking the 
place of 7e/@m and expressing the idea of attempt more defi- 
nitely. 

ei re avOpamrros NpecKov, XpioTod Sodros ovK av Hunv. “TE 
I were still pleasing men, I should not be a servant of Christ.” 
A supposition contrary to fact (BMT 248), implying that he is 
no longer pleasing men, and that he is a servant of Christ. The 
imperfect 7peoxov is doubtless like the 7re(@w above, conative, 
not resultative. This is the usual force of the progressive tenses 
in verbs of pleasing, persuading, and the like, which by their 
meaning suggest effort, and there is no occasion to regard the 
present instance as exceptional. That which the apostle says 
would prove-~him not to be a servant of Christ is, not a being 
pleasing to men, but an endeavour to please men. The expres- 
sion is moreover comparative rather than absolute, signifying 
not the intention under any circumstances or in any degree to 
please men, but to please men in preference to God, as is im- 
plied in the preceding av@parous . . . 7) Tov Oedv, and for his 
own advantage and convenience as the whole context suggests. 
There is no contradiction, therefore, between this assertion and 
that of 1 Cor. 10%: wdvta Tacw apécxa, un Entav 76 éuavtod 
ovppopov adrAa TO TOV TOAAGY, va cwHGow, The meaning 
ascribed to the sentence by some of the Greek expositors and 
by a few moderns, according to which it expresses the course 
which the apostle would voluntarily have pursued if he had 
been seeking to win the approval of men, “I would not have 
entered the service of Christ but would have remained a Phari- 
see,’ would almost of necessity have been expressed by ov« dy 
éyevduny “T should not have become.” On Xpiorod without the 
article, as a proper name, cf. on Tov ypioTod in v.7, and detached 
note on The Titles and Predicates of Jesus, III, p. 396. The 
whole sentence ei étt . . . junv is doubtless, though its rela- 
tion to the preceding is not marked by any conjunction (the 
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yap of TR. having no sufficient authority), a confirmation of 
the implied answer to the questions of the first part of the verse. 
The appeal, however, is not to the fact that he was a servant of 
Christ—this his opponents to whose criticisms he is at this 
moment addressing himself, would not have conceded—but to 
his own consciousness of the incongruity of men-pleasing and 
the service of Christ. It is as if he should say: “Surely I am 
not now a men-pleaser, for I myself recognise that that would 
make me no longer a servant of Christ.’ 

The connection of this verse with v.® is so obviously close, 
and vv. +2 so clearly enter upon a new phase of the letter, 
that it is difficult to see how WH. could have made the 
paragraph begin at v.% RV. is obviously right in beginning 
itaty, 


It has been urged against taking fjpecxoy as conative that the closely 
preceding deéoxety is evidently not conative, since the idea of attempt 
is separately expressed in (yt. The objection, however, is of little 
force. The Greek verb é&pécoxw in the present system means either “to 
be pleasing to”’ or (as nearly as it can be expressed in English) “to 
seek to please.”” With‘a verb which by its tense suggests the idea of 
attempt, but only suggests it, the conative idea may be separately 
expressed, as in Gntm degoxety, or may be left to be conveyed by the 
tense only, as in Heecxoy. 

"Exc “still” (z) primarily a temporal particle marking action as 
continuing, ‘‘then as before,” or “now as heretofore,” is also used (2) 
to denote quantitative or numerical addition (t vx 4 840, “one or two 
more,”’ Mt. 18%*), and (3) logical opposition (tt gtr xdya Hs auaetwAds 
xolvou.at: ““why am I nevertheless judged as a sinner?” Rom. 37). The 
second and third uses, of course, spring from the first, and occasional 
instances occur in which one or the other of these derived ideas is asso- 
ciated with the temporal idea and modifies it. See,e.g., Heb. 11%. In 
the present passage étt might be (a) purely temporal, the comparison 
being with his pre-Christian life when he was not a servant of Christ; 
(b) purely temporal, the comparison being with a previous period of 
his Christian life when he was seeking to please men and, consequently, 
was not a servant of Christ; (c) purely temporal, the comparison being 
with a previous period of his Christian life, when, as alleged by his oppo- 
nents, he was seeking to please men; or (d) temporal and adversative, 
&c, meaning “still, despite all that I have passed through.” The 
interpretation (b) is excluded by the practical impossibility that Paul 
could characterise any part of his Christian life as one in which he 
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was not a servant of Christ. The adversative rendering (d) is rendered 
improbable by the fact that his recent experiences were not such as 
to be specially calculated to eradicate the tendency to men-pleasing; 
rather, if anything, there was in them a temptation to seek to please 
men, a temptation to which his opponents alleged he had yielded. 
The interpretation (c) probably is correct to this extent, that the 
apostle has in mind the. charges that have been made against him 
respecting his recent conduct as a Christian apostle, and means to say 
that whatever may have been alleged respecting that past conduct, 
now at least it cannot be charged that he is still seeking to please men. 
Yet it is doubtful whether the reference is solely to an alleged pleasing 
of men, and in so far as &tt implies a comparison with anything actual 
in the past, it must be with the days of his Phariseeism. For though 
Paul was perhaps less affected by the desire for the praise of men 
(Mt. 62: 5. 18 235.) having more desire for righteousness and divine 
approval, than most of his fellow Pharisees (Gal. 1 Phil. 35), yet he 
would doubtless not hesitate to characterise that period of his life as 
one of men-pleasing as compared with his Christian life. ‘The thought 
is therefore probably: “If I were still pleasing men, as was the case in 
the days of my Phariseeism, and as my opponents allege has been 
recently the case, I should not be a servant of Christ.” 

Aoddec, properly “‘a slave, a bondservant,” is frequently used by 
N. T. writers to express their relation and that of believers in general 
to Christ and to God. The fundamental idea of the word is subjection, 
subservience, with which are associated more or less constantly the 
ideas of proprietorship by a master and service to him. The 800A0¢ 
is subject to his master (xdgtoc, Seoxéey¢), belongs to him as his prop- 
erty, and renders him service. As applied to the Christian and de- 
scribing his relation to Christ or God the word carries with it all three 
of these ideas, with varying degrees of emphasis in different cases, the 
fundamental idea of subjection, obedience, on the whole predominat- 
ing. At the same time the conception of the slave as one who serves 
unintelligently and obeys from fear, is definitely excluded from the 
idea of the 80dA0¢ Xerotod as held by Paul and other N. T. writers; 
SovAela in this sense is denied, and viobectg affirmed in its place (Gal. 
4-7 Rom. 8: 16; cf. also Jn. 1516 Eph. 65-8). The statement of Cremer 
correctly represents the thought of N. T. in general: ‘‘The normal 
moral relation of man to God is that uf a 300A0¢ tod 8200, whose own 
will though perfectly free is bound to God.” It is evidently such a full 
but free service of Christ that Paul has in mind here in the use of the 
term S00A0¢ Xptctod. The effort to please men conflicts with and 
excludes unreserved obedience to Christ. Cf. Deissmann, New Light 
from the Ancient East, p. 381. 
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II, PERSONAL PORTION OF THE LETTER. 


THE GENERAL THEME ESTABLISHED BY PROVING THE 
APOSTLE’S INDEPENDENCE OF ALL HUMAN AU- 
THORITY AND DIRECT RELATION TO CHRIST 
(14-221), 


1. Proposition: Paul received the gospel not from men, 
but immediately from God (1: 12), 


Beginning with these verses, the apostle addresses him- 
self to the refutation of the charges and criticisms of the 
judaising teachers, and to the re-establishment of himself and 
his gospel in the confidence of the Galatians; and first of all, 
doubtless as against an assertion of his opponents that he had 
never received (from Jerusalem) a commission authorising him 
to set himself up as a teacher of the religion of Jesus, he affirms 
his entire independence of all human authority or commission, 
and his possession of his gospel by virtue of a divine revelation 
of Jesus Christ. 

“For I declare to you, brethren, that the gospel that was preached 
by me is not according to man; for neither did I receive it from 
man, nor was I taught it, but it came to me through revelation of 
Jesus Christ. 

11. Dvmpifw yap buiv, aderdol, “For I declare to you, breth- 
ren.” The verb yvwpifw suggests a somewhat formal or solemn 
assertion. Cf. 1 Cor. 12° 15! 2 Cor. 8! Eph. 1°, the similar ex- 
pression ov OéAw ayvoeiv in Rom. 1% 11% 1 Cor. 10! 121 2 Cor. 
181 Thes. 4%, and M. and M. Voc. on yvopifo and ywocKe. 
The assertion that follows is in effect the proposition to the prov- 
ing of which the whole argument of 1-2" is directed. This 
relation of vv.!!2 to what follows remains the same whether 
we read € or yap. Only in the latter case the apostle (as in 
Rom. 1!°) has attached his leading proposition to a preceding 
statement as a justification of it, not, however, of v.!, which 
is itself a mere appendix to vv. *® and almost parenthetical, 
but of the whole passage, vv. *°, as an expression of his surprise 
at their apostasy and his stern denunciation ot those who are 
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leading them astray. See a somewhat similar use of yap at 
the beginning of a new division of the argument in Rom. 118; cf. 
also Rom. 1!% 17, The word “brethren,” &eAdo/, doubtless 
here, as almost invariably in Paul’s epistles, signifies fellow- 
Christians. See more fully in fine print below, and on v. ?. 


Tép after yywelGw is the reading of N*BD*FG 33 dfg Vg. Dam. 
Victorin. Hier. Aug.; 3: S*AD>ets KLP, the major portion of the 
cursives. Syr. (psh. harcl. pal.) Boh. Ori=t- Chr. Euthal. Cyr. Thdrt. 
al. The preponderance of evidence for y&e is very slight. Both readings 
must be very ancient. yée is the reading of the distinctively Western 
authorities, and 8¢ apparently of the Alexandrian text. But which in 
this case diverged from the original can not be decided by genealogical 
evidence. The group BDFG supporting yé&p, and that supporting 
8é, viz., NAP al., each support readings well attested by internal 
evidence. See Jntrod., p. Ixxx. The addition of 33 to the former group 
in this case somewhat strengthens it, and throws the balance of evidence 
slightly in favour of y&e. Internal evidence gives no decided ground of 
preference for either against the other, and the question must appar- 
ently be left about as it is by WH., y&e in the text as a little more prob- 
ably right, 5¢ on the margin as almost equally well attested. If 3é 
is the true reading, it is probably resumptive in force (Th. s. v. 7; 
W. LILI. 7 b; Rob. p. 1185 init.), marking a return to the main thought 
of the superhuman authority of the gospel after the partial digression 
of v. 19, 

Among the Jews it was customary to recognise as brethren all the 
members of a given family or tribe (Lev. 2525 Num. 16!°), and indeed 
all members of the nation (Lev. 197 Deut. 11° 2 Mac. 11 Acts 72 
Rom. 9%). Papyri of the second century B. c. show that members of 
the same religious community were called &3<Agof. See M. and M. 
Voc. s.v. The habit of the Christians to call one another brethren 
may have been the product in part of both these older usages. In the 
Christian usage the basis of the relation is purely religious, family and 
national lines, as well as lines of merely personal friendship, being dis- 
regarded. Thus while the brethren mentioned in v.? were presumably 
Jews, those who are here addressed as brethren were Gentiles. Cf. 
also Acts 15%.. According to the gospels Jesus had taught that they are 
his brethren who do God’s will, and they brethren to one another 
who unite in recognising Jesus himself as Master. Mk. 3%-* Mt. 238. 
In Paul the emphasis of the term is upon the fraternal, affectionate, 
mutually regardful attitude of Christians to one another (x Cor. 5 65-8 
841-43 1558 2 Cor. 11 28 Rom. 141° 1%, 15), though the suggestion of a com- 
mon relationship to Christ and God is not wholly lacking (see Rom. 
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816. 17, 28), and the use of it constitutes an appeal to all those relations 
of affection and fellowship which Christians sustain to one another by 
virtue of their common faith, and membership in one body (1 Cor. 
121"). On later Christian usage, see Harnack, Mission and Expansion 
of Christianity,? I 4o5 f. 


TO evayyédov Td evayyedobev im’ Euod Sti ovK eoTW KaTAa 
avOpwrrov: “that the gospel that was preached by me is not ac- 
cording to man.”’ 76 evayyéduor, logically the subject of éoruw, 
is, by a species of attraction common both in classical writers 
and N. T. (Jelf 898. 2; W. LXVI 5 a) introduced as the ob- 
ject of yvwpifm. On the meaning of evayyéduov, see detached 
note, p. 422, and on evayyediobev see on v.8, On the use of the 
verb with an accusative of content, or in the passive with a 
subject denoting the gospel or its content, see vv. 123 Lk, 8! 
166 y Cor. 15! 2 Cor. 117. The aorist tense, evayyedicGey, is 
probably used in preference to the present because Paul has in 
mind at this moment the gospel not as that which he is wont 
to preach, or is now preaching, but as that which was preached 
by him to the Galatians. That the gospel preached by him is 
always the same is at once suggested, however, by the use of 
the present tense, éo7uv, A converse use of aorist and present 
occurs with similar effect in 22, aveOéunv adrois To evayyédov 
8 «npyoow, 


Kata &Oowroy, a phrase used by Greek writers from Aeschy!. down 
(see Wetst. on Rom. 3°), but in N. T. by Paul only, is of very general 
significance, the noun being neither on the one hand generic (which 
would require tov &vOewxoy) nor individually indefinite, “‘a man,” but 
merely qualitative. The preposition signifies ‘according to,” “agree- 
ably to,” “according to the will or thought of,” or “after the manner 
of” (see it used similarly in the phrases xat& Oe6v, Rom. 827 2 Cor. 7% 4, 
xac& xdetov, 2 Cor. 117, and xat& Xotordy "Incodv, Rom. 15°), and the 
whole phrase means “human” or “humanly,” “from a human point 
of view,” ‘according to human will or thought”: Rom. 35 1 Cor. 3% 98 
15% Gal. 3%. Respecting its precise force here there are three possi- 
bilities: (a) As in x Cor. 9% it may signify “according to the thought 
of man,” 7. e., of human authority; (b) under the influence of the idea 
of a message in edayyéAtov it may mean “of human origin’’; (c) it may 
convey simply the general idea “human” without more exact dis- 
crimination. There is no decisive ground of choice among these, but 
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the last seems more consistent both with the usage of the phrase and 
with the context; notice that v.** covers both source and method of 
origin, and does not specifically mention authority. The suggestion of 
Bous. (SNT.) that it means “self-originated,” “eigene Phantasie,” is 
not sustained by usage, and is excluded by the next two clauses, 003 
. . « 63:34 ,0ny, in which it is in effect defined. 


12. ovdé yap éym mapa avOpérov tapéXaBov advré, “for 
neither did I receive it from man.” This is the first step of the 
proof of the preceding general statement that his gospel is not 
a human message. Like the proposition itself it is negative, 
denying human source. ov6é coupled with yap may (x) serve 
to introduce a statement of what is at the same time a fact 
additional to the one already stated and an evidence for it, as 
is the case especially in arguments from analogy (see Lk. 20%6 
Jn. 5% Acts 4% Rom. 8”), or (2) ovd¢ may throw its force upon a 
single term of the sentence, suggesting a comparison of the 
case mentioned with some other case previously mentioned or 
in mind. On this latter view the comparison would doubtless 
be with the Twelve, who, it is taken for granted, received the 
gospel otherwise than from man. This comparison itself, how- 
ever, may be of either one of two kinds: (a) It may be com- 
parison simply and, so to speak, on equal terms, “For neither 
did I any more than they receive it, etc.”” (Cf. Jn. 75, as inter- 
preted in AV., “‘for neither did his brethren believe on him.” 
See also a similar use of ovd¢é without yap in Mk. 1128; or (b) it 
may be ascensive comparison: ‘‘For not even I, of whom, not 
being of the Twelve, it might have been supposed that I must 
have received the gospel from men, received it thus” (cf. 
Gal. 6"). Of these three views the first (maintained by Sief.) 
is most in accord with N. T. usage of ove ydp (see exx. above), 
but is objectionable because the statement here made can not 
easily be thought of as a co-ordinate addition to the preceding, 
and because the presence of éy@, emphatic by the mere fact of 
its insertion, almost requires that ovdé shall be interpreted as 
throwing its force upon it. The second view, 2(a), is more 
probable than the third, 2(b); the implication of the latter 
that his receiving his gospel otherwise than from man is in a 
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sense an extreme case seems foreign to the state of mind of the 
apostle as it appears in this chapter. The objection that there 
is no ground for assuming a comparison with the Twelve is 
without force; the whole tenor of this chapter and the follow- 
ing goes to show that Paul’s commission had been declared to 
be inferior to that of the Twelve, and that he has this in mind 
throughout his defence; when, therefore, by the use of éy@ he 
indicates that he is comparing himself with some one else as 
respects the source of his gospel, we scarcely need to be informed 
that the unexpressed term of the comparison is the Twelve. 


The verb raearauBévu bears in N. T. two meanings: (1),“‘To take to 
or along with one’s self,” “to accept.” (2) “To receive something 
transmitted to one.’ The latter is the uniform or all but uniform use 
in Paul. x Cor. 11% 1513 Gal. 19 Phil. 49 Col. 26 (?) 417 (?) 1 Thes. 28 
4) 2 Thes. 36, and is the undoubted meaning here. 

nxaok &vemrov. The original force of xae& with the genitive is “from 
beside,”’ denoting procession from a position beside or with some one. 
In N. T. precisely this sense is rare (Jn. 1526 16%’), but in the majority 
of instances the meaning is one which is derived from this. Thus both 
in Greek writers and in N. T. it is used after verbs of learning, hearing, 
inquiring, issuing, receiving, yet often in a sense scarcely distinguish- 
able from that of dxé. With Mk. 5% cf. Lk. 84, and with Mt. 12°8 cf. 
Lk. 1116 When used after a verb which implies transmission, espe- 
cially a compound of rap&, maeé before the noun apparently acquires 
by association the sense “along from,” marking its object as source, 
but at the same time as transmitter from a more ultimate source. 
Such seems to be the force of the preposition in 1 Thes. 218 4! 2 Thes. 3°; 
it is also entirely appropriate to the first instance of its occurrence in 
Phil. 48; its use the second time may be due either to the fact that 
Paul avoided the suggestion of a different relation in the two cases 
which a change to éx6 would have conveyed, or even to a desire deli- 
cately to hint a divine source back of the Philippians themselves, mak- 
ing them also transmitters. This latter instance seems in any case 
to be strongly against the view of Winer (WM. p. 463f. n.) and Mey. 
on 1 Cor. 11% that mae&¢ means “directly from.” On the other hand, 
Ltft.’s view that ‘‘where the idea of transmission is prominent rae& 
will be used in preference to &x6,” whether the object be the immediate 
or the remote source, is not sustained by the evidence as a whole. 
Not only is xae& often used of ultimate source, with no suggestion of 
transmission, but &xé is used, in 1 Cor. 118 at least, when the idea of 
transmission is suggested by the verb, and in every instance where 
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map& is used before a transmitting source, the idea of transmission is 
suggested by the verb or context, and the object is the mediate source. 
To this rule Phil. 4'8 is, as remarked above, probably no exception. 
The force of xap& accordingly in the present phrase rapa &vOedrov, joined 
with xapéAaGov, which distinctly suggests receiving by transmission, is 
probably “along from,” and taken with 003é the phrase denies that the 
gospel which Paul preached was received by him from men as the 
intermediate source. This, of course, carries with it, also, the denial 
of man as the ultimate source, since the supposition of an ultimate 
human source with a divine mediate source is excluded by its own 
absurdity. In effect, therefore, xzeé in the present phrase covers the 
ground more specifically covered in v.! by &xé6 and 8&. 

”AvOedmrou is probably to be taken as in 8’ évOpdrou in v.1in the most 
general qualitative sense, not as having reference to any individual; 
it is hence to be translated “from man,” rather than “from a man.” 
Cf. on v.1, and see Jn. 5%. 


ovte edvdaxOny, “nor was I taught it.” To the denial of 
man as the source from which he received his gospel the apostle 
adds as a correlative statement a denial of instruction as the 
method by which he obtained it. This was, of course, precisely 
the method by which the great majority of the Christians and 
even of the Christian teachers of that day had received the 
gospel. It had been communicated to them by other men. 
Cf. the case of Apollos, Acts 187° *6, of Timothy, 2 Tim. 3", and 
the frequent use of the word “‘teach” in reference to the work 
of apostles and preachers in general: Acts 418 528 207° r Cor. 4!” 
Col. 1%, etc. The apostle characterises his as an exceptional 
case. As a pupil of the Pharisees he had been taught some- 
thing very different from the gospel, but he had had no 
connection with those who at the beginning were the teachers 
of the gospel. See the reference to these facts in vv. 51, 


Ove before é8:3. is read by NAD*FGP 31, 104, 326, 436, 442 Boh. 
Eus. Chr. Euthal. Cyr. Thdrt. Dam.; ote by BD°KL Oec. al. Since 
the latter evidence proves that ote is not simply an idiosyn- 
crasy of B., and the Western authorities are almost unanimously on 
the side of 083é, the probability is that 003 is a Western digression 
from the original reading ol'te, produced either by accidental assimila- 
tion to the preceding 088é¢ or by correction of the unusual combination 
003 . . . obte. Cf. WM. pp. 617 f. 

The obte before é3:3. can not be regarded as strictly correlative to o03é 
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at the beginning of the verse, since of8¢ and olte are not correlative 
conjunctions (WM. p. 617), the “neither ... nor” of the English 
translation by its suggestion of this relation to that extent misrepre- 
senting the Greek. Nor would the clauses be correlative if od8¢€ be 
read instead of ol'te here (see below), since o¥8é . . . o0&¢ express not 
correlation—the first looking forward to the second and the second 
back to the first—but successive negation, each 008¢ looking backward 
and adding a negation to one already in mind. With the reading ote, 
however, the second clause is introduced as correlative to the first, 
though the first had been expressed with a backward look to the pre- 
ceding sentence, not with a forward look to the present clause. 


adda Ov atroxarirpews Inootd Xpioctov, “but it came to me 
through revelation of Jesus Christ.” A verb such as is sug- 
gested by mapéAaBov and édiddyOnv is of necessity to be sup- 
plied in thought with 62’ aroxarteas, yet not éd:daxOnyv itself, 
since there is a manifest contrast between instruction and reve- 
lation, the first being denied and the latter affirmed, as the 
method by which the apostle obtained his gospel. On the 
meaning of a@roxdAvwis, see detached note on’Avoxadtrrrwand 
“ATroKaAwis, p. 4 33. Itis evident that the apostle is here using 
the term in its third sense, viz., a divine disclosure of a person 
or truth, involving also perception of that which is revealed by 
the person to whom the disclosure is made. He is speaking 
neither of an epiphany of Jesus as a world event, nor of a dis- 
closure of him which, being made to men at large, as, e. g., 
through his life and death, might be perceived by some and fall 
ineffectual upon others, but of a personal experience, divine in 
its origin (cf. ovdé. . . mapa avOperov), personal to himself 
and effectual. 

It has been much disputed whether “Inootd Xpiotod is an 
objective or subjective genitive, whether Christ is the revealed 
or the revealer. According to the former interpretation, Paul 
in effect affirms that Jesus Christ had been revealed to him, 
and in such way that that revelation carried with it the sub- 
stance of the gospel. If Christ is the revealer, it is doubtless the 
gospel that is revealed. It is in favour of the former view (1) 
that Paul is wont to speak of God as the author of revelations; 
and of Christ as the one revealed, not as the revealer: see for 
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the former usage 1 Cor. 2!° 2 Cor. 12!, and for the latter 1 Cor. 
17 2 Thes. 17 Gal 1'8; (2) that this latter usage occurs in this 
very context (v.'°) where Paul, apparently speaking of the 
same fact to which he here refers, uses the phrase aroxadvyrat 
Tov viov avTovd év éuol, in which Jesus is unambiguously rep- 
resented as the one revealed. It may be urged in favour of the 
second interpretation (1) that the phrase thus understood fur- 
nishes the proper antithesis to mapa avOpa@rov and ediddyOnv, 
affirming Christ as the source and revelation as the method 
over against man as the source and instruction as the method; 
(2) that the gospel, especially the gospel of Paul as distinguished 
from the Jewish-Christian conception of the gospel, requires as 
its source a revelation of larger and more definite content than 
is implied when the genitive is taken as objective. But these 
arguments are by no means decisive. Paul is not wont to pre- 
serve his antitheses perfect in form, and the first view as truly 
as the second preserves it substantially, since it is self-evident 
that if Christ was revealed to him (or in him) God was the 
revealer. As to whether a revelation of which Christ was the 
content was adequate to be the source of his gospel, there is 
much reason to believe that in his conception of Jesus obtained 
by the revelation of him there were virtually involved for Paul 
all the essential and distinctive features of his gospel. Thus it 
certainly included the resurrection of Jesus, and as an inference 
from it his divine sonship (Rom. 14); these in view of Paul’s 
previous attitude towards the law might, probably did, lead him 
to recognise the futility of righteousness by law, this in turn 
preparing the way at least for the recognition of faith as the 
true principle of the religious life; this accepted may have led 
to the conviction that the Gentile could be justified without 
circumcision. While it can not perhaps be proved that pre- 
cisely this was the order of Paul’s thought, his various refer- 
ences to his experience find their most natural explanation in 
this view, that the new conception of Jesus which Paul gained 
by the revelation of Christ in him furnished the premise from 
which the essential elements of his gospel were derived. See 
Phil. 3° Gal. 21° Rom. 77° 37% %, and v.18 of this chap., where 
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he closely connects the two extremes of the experience attrib- 
uted to him, viz., the revelation of Christ and the mission to 
the Gentiles. See also Acts 26'% 17, where a similar connection 
occurs. It seems, therefore, more probable that the genitive 
"Incod Xpriorod is objective, and that the apostle refers to a 
divinely given revelation of Jesus Christ which carried with it 
the conviction that he was the Son of God. See further on v. 3% 


”Axoxadbyews, being without the article, may be either indefinite, “a 
revelation” or qualitative, “‘revelation.”” In the former case the ref- 
erence is to a single specific though unidentified experience. In the 
latter case the phrase simply describes the method by which the gospel 
was received without reference to singleness or multiplicity of ex- 
perience. The reference in the apostle’s mind may be to the Da- 
mascus experience only (cf. vv. 1% 17) or may include any revelations 
by which Christ was made known to him. In the absence of evidence 
of specific reference “by revelation” is preferable to “by a revelation” 
as a translation of the phrase. 


2. Evidence substantiating the preceding assertion of his 
independence of human authority (vv. ) drawn 
from various periods of his life (1-2), 


(a) Evidence drawn from his life before his conversion 
(73. 14), 

To substantiate the statement of vv." the apostle ap- 
peals to the facts of his life, some of them at least already 
known to his readers; he begins with his life before his con- 
version to faith in Jesus. The evidence in the nature of the 
case is directed towards the negative part of the proposition. 
That which sustained the positive assertion he could affirm, 
but could not appeal to as known to others. 

13For ye have heard of my manner of life formerly in the religion 
of the Jews, that beyond measure I persecuted the church of God 
and ravaged it. “And I was advancing in the religion of the 
Jews beyond many who were of equal age with me in my nation, 
being more exceedingly zealous than they of the traditions of my 
fathers. 

13. "Hxovcate yap tHv éuhy avaotpopyy mote év TO ‘lov- 
daicu@, “For ye have heard of my manner of life formerly in 
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the religion of the Jews.’’ With this sentence Paul introduces 
the evidence which his own career furnished that he had not 
received the gospel from man or by instruction. The force of 
yap in the present sentence extends in effect into, if not through, 
the second chapter. The argument is cumulative in character. 
Its first step is to the effect that he was not, previous to his 
conversion, under Christian influence at all, but was, on the 
contrary, a violent opposer of the Christian church. From 
whom the Galatians had heard (7Kovcare) the story of his pre- 
Christian life Paul does not say; most probably it was from 
himself. If so, this reflects in an interesting way his probable 
habit of making use of his own experience in presenting the 
gospel. Cf. Acts, chap. 22, and esp. chap. 26. On the tense 
of nxovcaTe, see BMT 46, 52. 


*Avascteooh}, meaning in classical writers “return,” etc., first ap- 
pears in the second century B. c. in the sense “manner of life,” 
“conduct” (Polyb. 4. 821), which sense it also has in the very few 
instances in which it is found in the Apocr.: Tob. 4 2 Mac. 3% (it is 
not found in the Lxx, canonical books, and though it stands in the 
Roman edition at 2 Mac. 58 it is without the support of either of the 
uncials which contain the passage, viz. AV.); this is also its regular 
meaning in N. T. (Eph. 4%? 1 Tim. 4" Heb. 137 Jas. 31% 1 Pet. 115 1# 212 
Bh % 16 2 Pet. 27 34). 

On the position of roré see Butt. p. g1, and ef. Phil. 41° 1 Cor. 97; also 
(cited by Sief. ad loc.), Plato, Legg. III 685 D, 4 ths Tpolag &Awats 
td debtepoy, “the capture of Troy the second time”; Soph. O. T. 1043, 
700 tupkyvou tHSde YAS ThAat moré, “the long-ago ruler of this land.” 

*Tousaiouds, “the Jews’ religion,” occurs in N. T. only in this and 
the following verse; for exx. outside N. T. see 2 Mac. 2% 81 1438 bis 
4 Mac. 42*. In the passages in Mac. it denotes the Jewish religion in 
contrast with the Hellenism which the Syrian kings were endeavouring 
to force upon the Jews; here, of course, the prevalent Judaism with its 
rejection of Jesus in contrast with the faith of the followers of Jesus as 
the Messiah. The very use of the term in this way is significant of 

’ the apostle’s conception of the relation between his former and his 
present faith, indicating that he held the latter, and had presented it 
to the Galatians, not as a type of Judaism, but as an independent 
religion distinct from that of the Jews. Though the word Christianity 
was probably not yet in use, the fact was in existence. 


8r1 KaP” VrepBorny edlwxov tiv éxxdnolay Tod Oeod Kai émdp- 
Jovy avtynv, “that beyond measure I persecuted the church of 
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God and ravaged it.”” This whole clause and the following one 
are epexegetic of 77)v €unv avactpodyy, not, however, defining 
in full the content of that phrase, but setting forth that element 
of it which the apostle has in mind as bearing on his argument. 
That he stood thus in intense hostility to the church is evidence 
that he was not of those who through the influence of asso- 
ciation with Christians, and as a result of instruction (cf. ove 
€dudayOnv, v.!) were led to receive the gospel. 


The word dxepGoAH and the specific phrase xa0’ brepBoAhy are classical, 
but are used in N. T. only by Paul. The phrase occurs in Rom. 7" 
x Cor. 123! 2 Cor. 18 4", always in the sense “exceeding (ly),” “superior.” 

The imperfects, é3twxov and éxépSovv, representing the actions 
denoted by them as in progress, bring out clearly the continuance of 
the persecuting activity. The latter verb, meaning in itself not simply 
“to injure,’ but “to destroy,” “‘to ruin,” has here, as commonly in 
the progressive tenses, a conative force. See L. & S.s.v. and BMT 23, 
and compare on t<f0w and Aoecxov in v. 1°. Sudxw, used from Homer 
down, meaning “‘to pursue,” frequently carries the associated idea of 
hostile purpose, and so comes in classical writers to mean “‘to prose- 
cute” (8 dtdxwy is “the prosecutor,” 6 gebywy, “the defendant’’), and in 
the Lxx (Jer. 17'8) and N. T. “to persecute” (Rom. 12" 1 Cor. 4" 
et freq.). op%éw, used from Homer down as a military term, meaning 
“to destroy,” “to ravage” (cities), and from A®schylus, of violence to 
persons, is not found in the Lxx (canonical books). or Apocr., but 
occurs in 4 Mac. 4% 114 of persons. InN. T. it is found in this epistle 
here and v.** and in Acts 9”, always of Paul. 

On éxxAnolfa in N. T. see detached note, p. 417. Two facts are 
notable about the expression employed here, } éxxAnole tod Qe0d: 
(1) the use of the singular to denote not a local body but the Christian 
community at large. Cf. the different use of the word in vv.? * 1 Cor. 
1? 2 Cor. 1!; and for the evidence that the phrase has this cecumenical 
meaning here, see the detached note referred to above. (2) the char- 
acterisation of this community as the church of God. The first of 
these facts shows that Paul had not only formed the conception of 
churches as local assemblies and communities of Christians (vv. * 3), 
but had already united these local communities in his thought into 
one entity—the church. The second fact shows that this body already 
stood in his mind as the chosen people of God, and indicates how 
fully, in his thought, the Christian church had succeeded to the posi- 
tion once occupied by Israel. Paul’s employment of this phrase in 
this particular place was probably due to his sense of the wrongful- 
ness of his persecution as directed against the church of God. Cf. 1 
Cor. 15°. Incidentally it may be noticed that inasmuch as the church 
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which Paul persecuted was a Jewish church, not only in that it was 
composed of Jews, but probably mainly of those who still observed the 
Jewish law, his characterisation of it as the church of God shows how 
far he was from denying the legitimacy of Jewish Christianity in itself. 
Cf. also 1 Thes. 2", and see Introd., pp. xii f. 


14, cal rpodkortov ev 7@ lovdaicu@ trép moddovs cuvnrL- 
KL@Tas ev TO yéever pov, “and I was advancing in the religion 
of the Jews beyond many who were of equal age with me 
in my nation.’’ As in the preceding part of the sentence, 
so here the action is presented not as a mere fact but as con- 
tinuing. Cf. Lk. 2. The nature of this advance in Judaism 
is not defined. Cf. below on trdpxwv. Increasing knowledge 
of those things which constituted the learning of the Jewish 
schools, a more perfect realisation of the Jewish (in his case 
specifically the Pharisaic) ideal of conduct, higher standing 
and official position in the Pharisaic order, may all have been 
included in the experience, and in his thought as here expressed; 
but, as Phil. 3° © would suggest, especially the achievement of 
righteousness according to the standards and ideals of Phar- 
isaism. His progress, he adds, not only carried him beyond 
his own former attainments, but by it he outstripped many of 
his contemporaries, making more rapid progress than they. 


On év t@ yéver wou, cf. 2 Cor. 1176 Phil. 35. Though yévog varies in 
‘inclusiveness from family to race in the largest sense, yet the etymo- 
logical sense (cf. ylvou.at, yevviw, etc.) is so far retained that the word 
almost invariably refers to what is determined by origin, not by choice. 
In Jos. Ant. 13. 297 (10°) we find indeed the phrase 1b Vaddsouxatwy 
yévos. Yet this is not N. T. usage, and in view of the use of the term 
*Tovdatcu.6c, indicating that to his Gentile readers Paul is describing his 
life from the general national point of view, without reference to distinc- 
tion of sects, and in the absence of any qualifying phrase giving to it a 
narrower sense than usual, it can not be understood to have specific 
reference to the sect of the Pharisees. 


TEepiccoTtepws CnroT7Is UTapYov TOV TaTPLK@V “ov Tapadd- 
cewyv, “being more exceedingly zealous than they of the tra- 
ditions of my fathers.” ‘epiocotépws is in form and force a 
comparative; the unexpressed member of the comparison is 
doubtless to be supplied from the 7roAAovs cuvnrALKi@Tas, The 
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participle drdpywyr is probably causal, though not emphatically 
so, “‘because I was more exceedingly zealous than they.” See a 
similar use of rdpyov in similar position in Acts 19" x Cor. 117 
2 Cor. 8. Ell. and Sief. take it as a participle of closer defi- 
nition, defining that in which the action of mpoéxorrrov takes 
place. But this interpretation mistakes either the meaning or 
the tense-force of 7poéxomtov, taking it in a sense impossible 
to it, “I was in advance of.’”’ The whole phrase accounts for 
his extraordinary advancement as compared with his fellows. 
Though t7rdpyev is grammatically subordinate to mpoécomtov 
the fact expressed by it is, even more emphatically than that 
conveyed by the verb, an evidence of that which the apostle is 
here endeavouring to establish, viz., that he was not at the 
time referred to under such influences or in such frame of mind 
as to make reception of the gospel by him from human hands 
or by instruction possible. The limitation of &)Aw77)s by Tov 
marpiKav Tapaddcewy makes it probable that it is not to be 
taken as a class name meaning a Zealot, a member of the 
Zealot party (see Th. s. v. and Dict. Bib.), but rather as an 
adjective meaning ‘‘zealous for,’ “zealously devoted to.” 
Aside from the question whether the Zealots and Pharisees 
were so related to one another that one could be a member of 
both parties (Phil. 35 shows that Paul was a Pharisee), there 
is no clear or even probable N. T. instance of &)A@T7s used as a 
class name, and at the same time limited by an objective geni- 
tive, and the passages cited by Ltft. do not at all prove that 
Paul belonged to this party. As an adjective the word does 
not define the exact relation to that which is expressed by the 
genitive, but is general enough to refer to zeal to acquire, to 
observe, to defend, according to the nature of the case. In the 
present instance it evidently includes the two latter ideas. 
Cf. Acts 217° 223; the sense is slightly different in Tit. 2! 
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raod&doats itself signifies an act of transmission or that which is trans- 
mitted (in N. T. always in the latter sense and with reference to in- 
struction or information), without indicating the method of transmis- 
sion, or implying any lapse of time such as is usually associated with 
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the English word tradition. Thus Paul uses it of his own instructions, 
both oral and written, 1 Cor. 11? 2 Thes. 2 (though possibly referring 
to elements of his teaching received from others), and Josephus of 
his own written narrative, Con. Ap. 1. 50 (9), 53 (10). Here, however, 
the addition of xatetxav wou distinctly describes the nae&doctg as trans- 
mitted from previous generations, and the similarity of the phrase to xa- 
pkSoats tay moecButéowy (Mt. 15? Mk. 7 5, where it is contrasted with the 
laws of Moses), and to ta éx mapaddsews tHv ratépwv, Jos. Ant. 13. 2907 
(10*),* where the things derived by tradition from the fathers and not 
written in the laws ot Moses are contrasted with those which are thus 
written, makes it clear that Paul refers to the well-known orally trans- 
mitted traditions which were observed by the Pharisees. There is no 
reason, however, especially in view of the fact that Paul is writing to 
Gentiles, to take xatetxmv wou otherwise than simply in the national 
sense (cf. év t@ yévet wou above), describing the traditions as derived from 
his national ancestors, not from his (Pharisaic) fathers in contrast with 
those of other Jews, or of the Sadducees. Cf. the passage cited 
above from Josephus, in which the traditions observed by the Pharisees 
are described not as coming from the Pharisees, but from the fathers, 
and criticised not on the ground of their Pharisaic origin, but as being 
observed by the Pharisees as authoritative. Cf. also Mk. 73 5. 


(b) Evidence of his independent apostleship drawn from the 
circumstances of his conversion and his conduct immediately 
thereafter (1-17), 


Passing from the evidence of his pre-Christian life, the apostle 
now draws evidence from the conversion-experience and his 
conduct immediately thereafter. 

And when it pleased him who from my mother’s womb had set 
me apart, and who called me through his grace, to reveal his Son 
in me, that I might preach him among the Gentiles, immediately I 
communicated not with flesh and blood, "nor did I go up to Jeru- 
salem to those that were apostles before me, but I went away 
into Arabia and again I returned to Damascus. 


“viv 58 dnAd@oat BovAopar, Ste voutwa Tiva mapésocav TH Syuw oi Papicaior éx maTépwv 
Siadoxs, dep ovK avayéypamrat év Tois Mwvoéws vouots, Kai Sa TOTO TadTa TO Sadsov- 
xaiwy yévos éexBadAet, Aéyov éxeiva deiv HyeioOar voutmatra yeypaupeva, Ta 8 ex mapado- 
gews TOY maTepwy Ly Typerv: “And now I wish to show that the Pharisees transmitted to the 
people certain usages received from the fathers which are not recorded in the laws of Moses, 
and on this account the sect of the Sadducees rejects them, saying that it is necessary to re- 


gard as obligatory those things that are written, but not to observe the things handed down 
by tradition from the fathers.” 
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15, “Ore 6é edddunoev 6 adopicas pe x Koidlas untpds pov 
Kat Kanréoas Sia THs yapitos adTod (16) amroKadtrpar Tov viov 
avtov év éuod “ And when it pleased him who from my mother’s 
womb had set me apart, and who called me through his grace, 
to reveal his Son in me.” The affirmation of this sentence that 
after his conversion, as before, the apostle kept himself apart 
from the Twelve is not antithetical to that of the preceding, 
but continues his argument; 4é should, therefore, be translated 
“and,” rather than “but” (RV.). For the purposes of his 
argument the central element of the statement of vv. is 
in v.16; “immediately I communicated not with flesh and 
blood.” For this statement, however, pertaining to his con- 
duct immediately after his conversion to faith in Jesus, he pre- 
pares the way in vv.1*16 by referring to certain antecedents 
of his conversion. All these he ascribes to God; for that 
6 adopicas ... Kal Kadéoas refers to God, and amroxadrtypar to 
a divine act, is evident from the nature of the acts referred 
to. See esp. on the Pauline usage of kadéw, v.6, and detached 
note on ’Avroxadvrrw and ’Amoxaduwis, p. 433. Of the three 
antecedents here named the first and second, expressed by 
apopicas and Kadéoas are associated together grammatically, 
the participles being under one article and joined by xa/, But 
it is the second and third that are most closely associated in 
time, apopioas being dated from his birth, while the events de- 
noted by KaXéoas and amroxadtyat, as the usage of the word 
Kxadéw shows, are elements or immediate antecedents of the 
conversion-experience. 

By the emphasis which in his references to these antecedents 
of his conversion he throws upon the divine activity and grace 
(note év ydpitt) and by dating the first of these back to the 
very beginning of his life he incidentally strengthens his argu- 
ment for his own independent divine commission. He whom 
God himself from his birth set apart to be a preacher of the 
gospel to the Gentiles and whom by his grace he called into 
that service can not be dependent on men for his commission 
or subject to their control. 

The question whether the phrase amoxadvira . . , év euol 
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refers to a subjective revelation in and for the apostle or to 
an objective manifestation of Christ in and through him to 
others (on which EIL., e. g., holds the former, and Ltft. the latter 
view) can not be answered simply by an appeal to the meaning 
or usage of the preposition év, év €uo/ can of itself mean nothing 
else than “in me.” But it may equally well represent in the 
mind of the writer the thought “‘within me,” with no reference 
to any effect upon any one else (cf. Rom. 1! Gal. 2%°), or “in 
my case” and thus (impliedly) “by means of me to others”’ (¢f. 
v.24 x Cor. 46 1 Tim, 1'%). Which of these two represents the 
apostle’s thought must be decided by other evidence than the 
mere force of the preposition. (a) The meaning of the verb 
aroxadimTw, As pointed out in the detached note on this 
word, p. 433, with rare exceptions, if any, a7roxadvrtTw denotes 
a disclosure of something by the removal of that which hitherto 
concealed it, and, especially, a subjective revelation to an indi- 
vidual mind. Now it is evident that only the revelation of 
Christ to Paul, not the public manifestation or presentation of 
him to the world in and through Paul, could be thought of 
either in general as a disclosure of what was previously hidden 
(since Christ had already been preached in the world but had 
been hidden in his true character from Paul), or specifically as 
a subjective revelation. The choice of the word a7oxadvrrro, 
therefore, is favourable to the former of the two views named 
above. (b) Such being the case as respects the meaning of 
aTokarvTrTo, it is evident that the idea of a manifestation of 
Christ in and through Paul to others could hardly have been 
expressed simply by €v €uol, but would require dia éuod 
or some such addition as 7@ kéou@. (c) The connection 
with (va evayyeA(fwpaz also favours the reference to an experi- 
ence in itself affecting Paul only. This revelation is defined 
by the passage as the third stage of the apostle’s preparation 
for his public proclamation of Christ (not, as Ltft. makes it, an 
integral part of his entrance on that ministry; evayyed\ Swpuac 
avtov defines his ministry, to which the divine aroxadtyaz, 
equally with the afopioa: and the «adéoar, were preparatory). 
For this preaching an inward revelation to Paul of the Son of 
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God, whom he was to preach, was a natural and necessary 
preparation; a manifestation of Christ in and through him to 
others is too nearly identical with the preaching itself to be 
spoken of as having that preaching for its purpose. (d) V.” 
clearly speaks of a revelation of Christ to Paul by which he 
received his gospel. The similarity of the terms used here and 
the close connection of the thought—Paul is here proving what 
he there affirmed—make it probable that the terms mean the 
same and the fact referred to is the same here as there. (e) 
Even aside from any similarity of terminology it is evident 
that the whole subject of discourse in. this paragraph is not how 
Paul made known his gospel, but how he received it; the refer- 
ence of the central term of this sentence to the presentation of 
Christ to others involves an impossible digression from the 
theme of the whole passage. 

The apostle’s use of the phrase ‘Son of God” and v.” are 
either alone sufficient to make it clear that by Tov vidv adtod 
he means Jesus, while the time of the event of which he speaks 
and the phrase év éuof make it certain that it is the risen Jesus 
of whom he speaks. Though grammatically the direct object 
of amroxarvyat, Tov viov avTodD is undoubtedly to be taken as 
expressing the conception of Jesus which he obtained in the 
revelation; it is thus in effect equivalent to “Incoty ws (or 
elvat) Tov viv avTov, On the question, which is very impor- 
tant for the understanding of the genesis of Paul’s gospel, 
especially his Christology, what aspect of the divine sonship 
of Jesus he has chiefly in mind as having been revealed to him 
in the Damascus experience, and for the evidence that he refers 
especially to sonship as involving moral likeness to God and 
hence revelation of God, see detached note on The Titles and 
Predicates of Jesus, V, p. 408, and cf. esp. 2 Cor. 4° 


TR. with SADKLP al. pler. d Boh. Arm. Eth. Or. Dial. Eus. 
Epiph. ps-Ath. Chr. Cyr. Euthal. Severian Thdrt. Dam. Irint. Aug. al. 
insert 6 Oe¢ after eUSdxnoev. The text as above, without 6 0Oeéc, 
is attested by BFG 1905 f g Vg. Syr. (psh. harcl.) Eus. Epiph. Chr. 
Thadrt. Iri=t- Victorin. Ambrst. Hier. al. Transcriptional probability 
strongly favours the text without 6 Oeé¢ as the original, since there is 
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an obvious motive for the (correct) interpretative gloss, but none for its 
omission. In view of the indecisive character of the external evidence 
the internal evidence must be regarded as decisive for the omission. 

The verb ed3oxéw (the earliest extant instances of which are found 
in the Lxx, where it stands most often as the translation of the Hebrew 
verb myn, “to accept,” “approve,” “delight in,” “be pleased,” and 
which is found in secular writers from Polybius down) has two general 
uses: (1) “to accept,” “to be pleased with,” “‘to take delight in,” fol- 
lowed by an acc., dat., or els with the acc., or év with the dat.: Gen. 331 
Ps. 511° x Chron. 29% Ps. 777 Sir. 9 1 Mac. 8! Mt. 3!” 1218 2 Thes. 2175 
(2) “to see fit,” ‘to consent,” “to choose,” followed by an infinitive, 
or with an infinitive understood. Ps. 40% (only Lxx instance); 1 Mac. 
67 144 46, «7 Lk, 123 Rom. 1526 1 Cor. 12! 2 Cor. 5% Col. 119 x Thes. 28 31. 
In this latter sense and construction the verb seems often to convey 
the subsidiary implication that the purpose referred to is kindly or 
gracious towards those affected by the action expressed by the infinitive; 
especially is this true when the verb is used of God. See Ps. 4018 2 Mac. 
1478 Lk. 123? Col. 119; cf. the use of eddoxfa (which had clearly acquired 
as one of its senses ‘“‘ good-will,” “‘favour’’) in Ps. 5118 Sir. 32 (35)1* Ps. 
Sol. 83° Lk. 2% Phil. 215, and see S. and H. on Rom. ro!: “In this sense it 
came to be used almost technically of the good-will of God to man.” 
It is doubtless with such an implication of the gracious character of 
the divine act that Paul uses the verb in this place. The clause empha- 
sises at the same time the tact that he owed his “call” to God and that 
the call itself was an act of divine grace. 

”AgoolGery signifies not “‘to remove from a place,” but “to mark off 
from something else,”’ “to separate or set apart from others” (Mt. 134 
25% Lk. 6% Acts 19° 2 Cor. 617 Gal. 212 Lev. 13% 5 & et freq. in Lxx and 
in classical writers); esp. to set apart for a particular service, this latter 
occurring in Aristot., Pol. 6. 8" (1322 b**); Lxx (Ex. 13% Deut. 4, 
etc.); and N. T. (Acts 13? Rom. 1'). In view of this meaning of dgoethetv, . 
éx xotAlag unteds wou must be taken, according to what is in any case 
its usual sense, as a phrase of time meaning “from birth.” See Judg. 


- 167 Ps, 221° 716 Isa. 49! (Job 17 38% only otherwise); Lk. 15 Jn. gt 


Acts 3? 148 (Mt. 19” only otherwise). Cf. also Jer. 15. 

On the Pauline usage of the word xaAéw, see on v.* and on the mean- 
ing of xéerc, see detached note, p. 423. 3:& is manifestly instrumental, 
but not in the stricter and more usual sense of the term. It marks its 
object not as that which, standing, so to speak, between the doer of the 
action and its effect, is the instrument through which the action is 
accomplished (as, e. g., Rom. 1518 Gal. 319 533 et freq.), but rather as that 
which standing behind the action renders it possible; so, e. g., Acts 1? 
Rom. 1% 1 Thes. 4% Cf. note on && instrumental under v.!. The 
phrase 3a ykerto5 aitod may be rendered, “by virtue of his grace,” 
“‘in the exercise of his grace,” 
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iva edayyerniSouae avrov ev trois eOveow, “that I might 
preach him among the Gentiles.’”’ The verb evaryy. itself char- 
acterises the message as glad tidings, or perhaps rather as the 
glad message, the gospel (cf. on v.8), while avTév (acc. of con- 
tent; cf. for this construction v.28 1 Cor. 15! 2 Cor. 117 Eph. 
2” and Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax, § 179), referring to Tov - 
viov avrod defines its substance. A similar thought of the 
content of the gospel as summed up in Christ himself is ex- 
pressed in Rom. 15} 20 x Cor. 12° 2 Cor. 119 Phil. 1%. The use 
of the present tense evayyerA(Sopuar, following the aorists 
adopioas, cadéoas, and amoxartwau indicates that the apostle 
has distinctly in mind that these definite events had for their 
purpose a continued preaching of the gospel. Cf. 1 Thes. 4% 
Phil. 219 Eph. 428. Accurately but somewhat awkwardly ren- 
dered into English the clause would read, “that I might con- 
tinue to preach him, as glad tidings (or as the good news) 
among the Gentiles.” 


In a few instances, chiefly in the phrases roAA& 26vy and xévta td FOyn 
as they occur in O. T. quotations, the word g6yvy is used by Paul in the 
general sense meaning “nations.” But otherwise and almost uni- 
formly it means “Gentiles”’ as distinguished from Jews. This is most 
clearly the sense in this letter, except perhaps in 38>; see 22, * % 1%, 14, 16 
3** 4. Undoubtedly then Paul means here to define the divinely in- 
tended sphere of his preaching as among the Gentiles. Whether he 
recognised this fact at the time of the revelation which had this preach- 
ing as its purpose, or whether the perception of this definition of his 
work came later, this passage does not decide. According to Acts 26 
it came in connection with his conversion. The preposition éy is impor- 
tant, indicating that the scope of his mission as conceived by him was 
not simply the Gentiles (for this he must have written edayyeACwuac 
aitdy tots &0vectv) but among the Gentiles, and by implication included 
all who were in Gentile lands. Cf. on 2? 8, 


evOews ov mpocaveBéunv capxi «al aiwart, “immedi- 
ately I conferred not with flesh and blood.” The negative 
ov limits mpooaveBéuny, not evéws, which in that case it must 
have preceded, as in Lk. 219; and this being so, ev0éws 
must be taken with the whole sentence as far as "ApaSiar, not 
simply od mpocavebéuny, since by its meaning €v0éws calls for 
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an affirmation, not simply a statement of non-action. Zahn’s 
contention that the time of the departure to Arabia is not 
fixed except as within the three years of v.}8 is therefore with- 
out ground. Place for the events of Acts 9!%-? must be found 
not at this point but after v.17. Ltft. gives the sense correctly: 
“Forthwith instead of conferring with flesh and blood. . . I 
departed,” etc. 


Dapxt xat afuaci, primarily denoting the parts of a living physical 
body (Heb. 2") is here used by metonymy, as o&e§ alone more fre- 
quently is, for a being having such a body, 7. e., for a corporeally condi- 
tioned living being, in contrast with beings of a higher order, especially 
with God. Cf. Sir. 1418 1731 Eph. 6 and esp. Mt. 16". See detached 
note on IIvedua and Léeé, p. 492. xeocaveléuny (here and 2° only in 
N.T.) signifies “to betake one’s self to,’ “‘to hold conference with,” “to 
communicate” whether for receiving or imparting. (See Chrysipp. ap. 
Suid. s. v. veéttog [Bernhardy, 959]: Svae yap tive gyot Deackwevoy . . . 
xpocavabécbat dvetpoxeltn: “ For he says that a certain man having had 
a dream conferred with the interpreter of dreams’’; Luc. Jup. Trag. 1; 
Diod. Sic. 17. 1164, tots wdvtect reocavabéuevoc wept tod onuetou, “con- 
ferring with the soothsayer concerning the sign.”” See extended note in 
Zahn ad loc. pp. 64f. In 2°, where the verb is limited by an acc. and 
dat., impartation is apparently what is in mind; here, primarily at least, 
receiving, as is indicated by the general subject of discourse, viz., the 
source of his gospel; yet note the double aspect of the act referred to 
in the passages quoted above, involving narrating the dream or the 
sign and receiving advice concerning it. 


17. ovdé avirAOov eis “lepocdAvpa mpds Tos mpd éuod 
aroatoxous, “nor did I go up to Jerusalem to those that 
were apostles before me.” The reference is, of course, particu- 
larly to the Twelve, yet would include any, such as James, 
who had been recognised as apostles before Paul himself re- 
ceived the apostolic office. The preposition mpd is evidently 
used in its temporal sense. The reference to Jerusalem indi- 
cates that at this time Jerusalem was the headquarters of the 
Christian movement as conducted by the Twelve, and that 
they or the leaders among them still resided there. The use 
of the phrase Tovs mpd éuod amroardAous involves the recogni- 
tion of the apostleship of the Twelve, and implies that Paul 
regarded his apostleship and that of the Twelve as of essen- 
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tially the same character. Cf. detached note on ’AzréotoXos, 
p.363. It possibly suggests that he regarded himself as already 
at the time referred to, an apostle, but does not necessarily 
involve this. 


0038 dvnOov: NAKLP al. pler. It. Vg. Syr. (harcl-txt.) Arm. Aeth. Boh. 
Chr. Euthal. Cyr. Thrdt. Dam. Victorin. Ambrst. Aug. Hier.; 0838 
adxqdO0ov: BDFG 103, 181, 429, 462, Syr. (psh. harcl-mg.) Bas. Thphl. 
The attestation of &x- seems to be Western, that of év- Alexandrian and 
Syrian. Either reading might arise by assimilation, gvqA0ov under the 
influence of v.18, dxqA0oy under that of 17>, but the former more easily 
because of the ets IepocéAuux. Because it was common usage to speak 
of going up to Jerusalem (as in v.18; cf. M. and M. Voc. s.v.) &xqA8ov 
would be more likely to be changed to &yjAOov than the reverse, but 
for the same reason intrinsic probability is on the side of dvmAGov, and 
the latter is in this case perhaps of greater weight. The preponder- 
ance of evidence is but slightly in favour of d&vnAdoyv. So Tdf. WH. 
Ltft. Sief. Sd. et al. Contra Zahn. 


ara arryrOor eis ’ApaBiay, “but I went away into Arabia.” 
The purpose of this visit to Arabia, though not specifically 
stated, is clearly implied in ov mpocavebéuny capki kal atpate 
above. By that phrase the apostle denies not only that he 
sought instruction from the Twelve in particular, but that he 
put himself in communication with men at all, excluding not 
only the receiving of instruction, but the imparting of it. The 
only natural, almost the only possible, implication is that he 
sought communion with God, a thought sufficiently indicated 
on the one side by the antithesis of “flesh and blood” and on 
the other by the mention of the relatively desert land to which 
he went. The view of some of the early fathers (adopted 
substantially by Bous.) that he sought no instruction from 
men, but having received his message hastened to Arabia to 
preach the gospel to the “barbarous and savage people” of this 
foreign land (for fuller statement of the early views see Ltft., 
p. 90) is not sustained by the language. He must in that case 
have written not 7pocaveOéunv, but some such expression as 
ov« e&ntnoe Sudackarlay, Nor is it in accordance with psy- 
chological probability. The revelation of Jesus as the Son of 
God must at once have undermined that structure of Pharisaic 
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thought which he had hitherto accepted, and, no doubt, fur- 
nished also the premises of an entirely new system of thought. 
But the replacement of the ruined structure with a new one 
built on the new premises and as complete as the materials 
and his power of thought enabled him to make it, however 
urgent the necessity for it, could not have been the work of 
an hour or a day. The process would have been simpler had 
the acceptance of Jesus as the Christ been, as it was to some 
of his fellow Jews, the mere addition to Judaism of the belief 
that Jesus was the long-expected Messiah; it would have been 
simpler if the acceptance of Jesus had been to him what it 
doubtless was to many of his Gentile converts, the acceptance 
of a new religion with an almost total displacement of former 
religious views and practices. To Paul the revelation of Jesus 
as the Son of God meant neither of these, but a revolutionary 
revision of his former beliefs, which issued in a conception of re- 
ligion which differed from the primitive Christian faith as com- 
monly held by Jewish Christians perhaps even more than the 
latter differed from current Judaism. Only prolonged thought 
could enable him to see just how much of the old was to be 
abandoned, how much revised, how much retained unchanged. 
Many days would be needed to construct out of the material 
new and old even so much of a new system as would enable 
him to begin his work as a preacher of the new faith. A period 
of retirement in which he should in some measure accomplish 
this necessary task is both more consistent with his language 
and in itself more probable than an impetuous plunging into 
evangelism. Particularly improbable is the selection of Arabia 
(see below on the meaning of the word) as a place of preaching. 
Aside from the question whether there were Jews in Arabia, © 
and whether Paul at this early period recognised with sufficient 
clearness his mission to the Gentiles to lead him to seek at once 
a Gentile field of effort, it is clear alike from his letters and 
from the narrative of Acts that Paul had a strong preference 
for work in the centres of population and of civilised life. A 
withdrawal to a region like that of Arabia, sparsely inhabited 
and comparatively untouched by either Jewish or Roman civ- 
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ilisation is almost certainly, unless Paul’s disposition in this 
respect underwent a radical change, not a missionary enterprise 
but a withdrawal from contact with men. 


The term ’Apa@le (Heb. 37, originally simply “desert”’) is applied 
by Greek writers from Herodotus down to the whole or various por- 
tions of that vast peninsula that lies between the Red Sea on the 
southwest and the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates River on the 
northeast, and extends to the ocean on the southeast. See Hdt. 2! 
3i7-3_ 439 (Encyc. Bib.). Its northwestern boundary was some- 
what vague, but the term generally included the Sinaitic peninsula, 
and excluded Palestine and Phoenicia. Within this great territory, 
inhabited doubtless by many nomad tribes, the kingdom of the Naba- 
teans established itself some time previous to 312 B. Cc. (see Encyc. Bib. 
art. “Nabateans”). In Jos. Ant. 14. 15 ff. (49), which refers to the 
time of Hyrcanus IT and Antipater, father of Herod, Aretas, known 
from other sources to be king of the Nabateans, is spoken of as king of 
the Arabians (cf. also 2 Mac. 58); his country is said to border upon 
Judea and its capital to be Petra. 2 Cor. 11 has been interpreted as 
showing that at the time to which our present passage refers the Naba- — 
tean dominion included Damascus. See Schiirer, Gesch. des jiid. Volkes, 
vol. I, pp. 726 ff. In that case Paul would seem to say that he went 
from a city of Arabia into Arabia, which would be like saying that one 
went from London into England. But it is known that Pompey gave 
Damascus to Syria, and the coins of Damascus show that down to 
34 A.D. (between 34 and 62 A. D. evidence is lacking) it was under Rome; 
while a passage which Josephus (Ant. 14. 117 [7°]) quotes from Strabo 
refers to an ethnarch of the Jews in Alexandria, and thus indicates that 
the title ethnarch might be applied to one who acted as governor of the 
people of a given nationality residing in a foreign city. It is probable, 
therefore, that at the time of which Paul is speaking, though there 
was an ethnarch of the Nabateans in the city, Damascus was not under 
Nabatean rule, hence not in Arabia. This both removes all difficulty 
from this sentence, and makes it practically certain that by ’ApaGla 
Paul means the Nabatean kingdom. See Clemen, Pawlus, I 83; Lake, 
Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 321 ff.* 

Into what portion of the kingdom Paul went the sentence does not, 
of course, indicate. That the Sinaitic peninsula was sometimes in- 
cluded in Arabia is shown in 4%, which, if the clause is a genuine part 
of the epistle, shows also that Paul so included it. But this does not 


* Zahn, Neue kirchl. Zeitschr., 1904, pp. 34-41, and following him, Bachmann, Der sweite 
Brief d. Paulus an die Korinther, p. 383, think that the ethnarch had jurisdiction over 
(nomad?) Nabateans in the vicinity of Damascus. But while this supposition comports well 
with ébpovpes rv 7dAty, it is less accordant with ¢y Aauagkg, 
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prove that it was to this peninsula that Paul went. If it is necessary 
to suppose that he went to a city, Petra in the south and Bostra in the 
north are among the possibilities. There is nothing to necessitate the 
supposition that he went far from Damascus, nor anything to exclude 
a far-distant journey except that if he had gone far to the south a return 
to Damascus would perhaps have been improbable. 


Kal wdduv brréotpeta eis Aapwacker. “and again I returned 
to Damascus.” An indirect assertion that the experience de- 
scribed above (a7roxadtypat Tov vidv avTod év €uol) occurred at 
Damascus (cf. Acts 9! and parallels); from which, however, it 
neither follows that the a@moxd\vys here spoken of must be- 
cause of Acts 9% 4 be interpreted as an external appearance of 
Jesus, nor that the narrative in Acts is to be interpreted as 
referring to an experience wholly subjective. The identity of 
place, Damascus, and the evident fact that both passages refer 
to the experience by which Paul was led to abandon his opposi- 
tion to Jesus and accept him as the Christ, require us to refer 
both statements to the same general occasion; but not (nor are 
we permitted), to govern the interpretation of one expression 
by the other. As shown above our present passage deals only 
with the subjective element of the experience. For the apos- 
tle’s own interpretation of the character of the event viewed 
objectively, cf. 1 Cor. 9! 153-8. 


(c) Evidence of his independent apostleship drawn from a 
visit to Jerusalem three years after his conversion (118-29), 


The apostle now takes up the circumstances of his first visit 
to Jerusalem after his Damascus experience, finding in it evi- 
dence that he was conscious of a source of truth independent 
of men. 

18T hen after three years I went up to Jerusalem to visit Cephas, 
and I remained with him fifteen days, and no other of the apostles 
did I see except James the brother of the Lord. Now as re- 
spects the things which I write to you, behold, before God, I am 
not lying. 

18. “Evecta peta tpia étn avirOov els lepooddupa iatophoa 
Kynar, “Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to 
visit Cephas.” The phrase “after three years” is argumenta- 
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tive in purpose, not merely chronological. The mention of the 
period subsequent to his conversion during which he volun- 
tarily abstained from contact with the apostles at Jerusalem 
tends to show his entire independence of them. The three 
years are therefore doubtless to be reckoned not from his 
return to Damascus, but from the crisis of his life which pre- 
ceded his departure from Damascus, The exact length of the 
. Interval can not be determined from this phrase, which is prob- 
ably a round number (cf. Acts 20%, and with it Acts 19% 19 *), 
In reckoning the years of their kings the later Jews apparently 
counted the years from one New Year’s Day, the 1st of Abib 
(or Nisan) to another, and the fraction of a year on either side 
as a year. See Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis of the Four 
Gospels, pp. 53 ff. But we do not know that Paul would have 
followed the same method in a statement such as this. It is 
not possible in any case to determine how large a part of the 
three years was spent in Arabia. 


Knpay is the reading of N*AB 33, 424%, 1912, Syr. (psh. hcl-mg. pal.) 
Boh. Aeth. The Western and Syrian authorities generally read Ilétpoy, 
which is evidently the substitution of the more familiar for the less 
familiar name of the apostle. 

The verb ictopéw (cognate with Yotwe, tdptc, ol3a) is found in Greek 
writers from Herodotus down, meaning ‘‘to inquire”; in Aristotle and 
later writers in the sense “to narrate,” “‘to report”; it has this sense 
also in x Esdr. 13! (8), 40(42), the only passages in biblical Greek beside 
the present one in which the word occurs at all; it occurs in Plut. Thes. 
301; Pomp. 40'; Polyb. 3. 482, with the meaning “‘to visit”’ (places), and 
in Jos. (Ant. 8. 46 [25] Bell. 6. 81 [x8]); Clem. Rom. (84) meaning “‘to visit”’ 
(persons). See Hilg. and Ell. ad loc. The sense in the present passage 
is evidently that which is found also in Josephus. By the use of this 
word Paul characterises his journey as having had for its purpose 
personal acquaintance with Peter, rather than the receiving of in- 
struction. Cf. v.12, and see below on rpds adréy. 


Kal érréuewa mpos avTov %wépas Sexarrévte* “ And I remained 
with him fifteen days.” The use of the phrase pos avrdy, 
with its personal pronoun in the singular, referring definitely 
to Peter, rather than 7pés with a plural pronoun or an adverb 
of place, emphasises the purely personal character of the visit. 
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On the preposition pds with the accusative after a verb not 
expressing motion, cf. Th. s. v. I 2 b, and for exx. in Paul see 
1 Thes. 34 Gal. 25 4!8, 20, etc. The mention of the brief duration 
of the stay is intended, especially in contrast with the three 
years of absence from Jerusalem, to show how impossible it 
was to regard him as a disciple of the Twelve, learning all that 
he knew of the gospel from them. Cf. obre eddy Any, v. ¥. 
19. érepov Sé Tay arrocTonwy ovK Eldov, Ei ur) "LdxwBov Tov 
adedpov tod xupiov. “and no other of the apostles did I see 
except James the brother of the Lord.” On the use of érepov, 
see detached note, p. 420. It is evidently used here in its 
closest approximation to @Ados, denoting merely numerical 
non-identity, not qualitative distinction. ¢¢ #1) means here, as 
always before a noun, “except.” The only question is whether 
ei un "IdxwBor, etc., is an exception to the whole of the preced- 
ing statement érepov . . . ovx eidov, or only a part of it, ovK« 
eldov, Either is in accordance with usage (see Th. ¢, III 
8c, and such cases as Lk. 4? 27 Rom. 115, etc.). In this 
passage, however, the view which would make the exception 
apply to a part only of the preceding assertion is excluded, 
since Paul certainly can not mean to say that he saw no one in 
Jerusalem except Peter and James, or even, according at least 
to Acts 9”, no person of importance. The phrase must proba- 
bly be taken as stating an exception to the whole of the pre- 
ceding assertion, and as implying that James was an apostle. 
The assumption that the term a7doToXos is applied to James 
in a broad and loose sense only (so Sief., e. g.) is without good 
ground in usage and is especially unjustified in view of the fact 
that the term aoordédwv under which James is by the exceptive 


phrase included, refers primarily to the Twelve. Cf. detached 
note on ’AmrdaTonos, p. 363. 


James, here designated the brother of the Lord, is doubtless the same 
who is similarly spoken of in Mk. 68, and simply as James in Gal. 2%. 
1 Cor. 157 Acts 15% 2118; cf. also Jn. 75 1 Cor. 0%. He is never men- 
tioned as one of the Twelve; it is rather to be supposed that he was 
brought to believe in Jesus by the vision recorded in 1 Cor. rs? 
He early took a prominent place in the church at Jerusalem (Gal 2» 2 
Acts 15*#-), and was known in later tradition as the first bishop of 
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that church (Eus. Hist. Eccl. 11 1). The view of Jerome which iden- 
tifies James the brother of the Lord with James the son of Alpheus 
(see defence of it by Meyrick in Smith, DB art. “James,” and criti- 
cism by Mayor in HDB art. “Brethren of the Lord’’) rests on no 
good evidence. Nor is there any positive evidence for the theory 
that he was older than Jesus, being the son of Joseph and a wife pre- 
vious to Mary. See Ltft.’s defence of this (Epiphanian) view in Dis- 
sertation II, appended to his Galatians, and reprinted as Dissertation I, 
in his Dissertations on the Apostolic Age; and Farrar’s argument for the 
(Helvidian) view that the brothers of the Lord were sons of Joseph 
and Mary, in Early Days of Christianity, chap. XIX, and in Smith, DB 
art. “Brothers of the Lord”; also Mayor, op. cit., and Cone, art. 
“James” in Encyc. Bib. Mt. 1% and Lk. 17 naturally imply that the 
early church knew of children of Mary younger than Jesus. It does 
not indeed follow that all the six children named in Mk. 6° were borne 
by her. But neither is there any direct evidence that there were chil- 
dren of Joseph by a former marriage. Jn. 19% 2? might suggest it (cf. 
Ltft. «. s.) but its late date and the uncertainty whether the statement 
is in intent historical or symbolic diminish its value for historical pur- 
poses. On the other hand the implication of the infancy narrative of 
Mt. and Lk. that Joseph was not the father of Jesus and hence that 
his sons by a former marriage were not brothers of Jesus, can not be 
cited against the Epiphanian view; for not only does this presuppose a 
strictness in the use of the term brother which is unsustained by usage, 
but the evidence of this passage as to the time at which the title “ brother 
of the Lord’’ was given to James, and the evidence of the Pauline let- 
ters in general (cf. on 4‘) as to the time when the theory of the virgin 
birth of Jesus became current, make it nearly certain that the former 
much preceded the latter. 


20. & Se ypadw tpiv, Sod évotriov Tod Oeod Ste ov ~revdopuas. 
“Now as respects the things which I write to you, behold, be- 
fore God, I am not lying.” For similar affirmations of Paul 
that in the presence of God he is speaking truly, see 1 Thes. 25 
2 Cor. 173 11%. Its use here shows clearly that the facts just 
stated are given not simply for their historical value, but as 
evidence of what he has before asserted, his independence of 
the Twelve. @ ypadw doubtless refers to all that precedes, from 
v.83 (or) on. Even so one can not but wonder why Paul 
should use such very strong language unless he had been 
charged with misstating the facts about his visits to the other 


apostles, 
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(d) Evidence of his independent apostleship drawn from the 
period of his stay in Syria and Cilicia (17). 


The apostle now turns to a period, which 2! compared with 
118 shows to have been eleven or even fourteen years, during 
which he was out of Judea and not in touch with the other 
apostles, yet was carrying on his work as a preacher of the 
gospel. 

Then I went into the regions of Syria and Cilicia, “and I was 
unknown by face to the churches of Judea that are in Christ ; only 
they heard (kept hearing), Our former persecutor is now preach- 
ing the faith which formerly he ravaged; and they glorified God in 
me. 


21. “Ezrecta 7Oor eis TA KA(wata THS Zuplas Kab THs Ke- 
duxtas. “Then I went into the regions of Syria and Cilicia.” 
That this was a period of preaching, not, like that in Arabia, 
of retirement, is implied in v.%, evayyeASerar. On the ques- 
tion whether he had yet begun to work distinctively for the 
Gentiles in these regions, see below on v.*4. 


The repetition of the article before KtAtxta¢ is very unusual. The 
two regions being adjacent and both nouns limiting xAluata, one would 
expect a single article, standing before the first one. See, e. g., Acts 1* 
81 9% 152%, 4 275; Jos. Ant. 8. 36 (2%) 12.154 (41); Bell. 2.95 (6%) 2. 247 

(128), which reflect the all but uniform usage of N. T. and Josephus, to 
which Ant. 13.175 (4) and 12. 233 (4") are not really exceptions. Note 
especially Acts 1573, xat& thy Avttbyerav xat Luolay xat Kedcxtav. In 
Acts 151, where Xuefay and KrAtxfay occur in the same order, the article 
is inserted before KtAtxtay by BD cat?*° Thphyl> only. This strong 
preponderance of usage makes the second article in the present passage 
a very difficult reading, but even more strongly points to the secondary 
character of the reading without it, sustained by *33, 241, 1908. 
That some mss. should have omitted it in conformity with common 
usage is not strange; that all the rest should have inserted it, departing 
thereby both from usage and the original text, is almost impossible. 


22. nuny dé ayvootpmevos TO TpocwTH Tals exxrAnolus TAS 
lovdalas tais év Xpict@, “and I was unknown by face to 
the churches of Judea that are in Christ.” The periphrastic 
form of the imperfect tends to emphasise the continuance of 
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.the state, ‘I remained unknown.” The motive of these state- 
ments of the apostle respecting his departure into Syria and 
Cilicia and the non-acquaintance of the Judean churches with 
him is doubtless to show that his work during this period was 
not in that region in which it would have been if he had placed 
himself under the direction of the Twelve, but that, on the con- 
trary, he began at once an independent mission. This, rather 
than, e. g., the intention to show that he was not under the 
influence or instruction of these churches, is what is required 
by the nature of the argument, which has to do not with his 
contact with Christians in general, but with his subjection to 
the influence of the leaders of primitive Christianity. On the 
expression Tais éxkAnolas ... év Xpiot@, cf. 1 Thes. 11 2'* 
2 Thes. 11 Phil 11. On the force of the preposition as meaning 
“in fellowship with,” see Th. s. v. I 6 b, and cf. 5% The ex- 
pression characterises the churches referred to as Christian as 
distinguished from Jewish, but reflects also the apostle’s con- 
ception of the intimacy of the fellowship between these com- 
munities and the risen Jesus. r 


In itself the phrase “churches of Judea”’ of course includes that of 
Jerusalem. Nor is that church excluded by the fact of Paul’s persecu- 
tion of it, since this would not necessarily involve his meeting face to 
face those whom he persecuted, and, moreover, some years elapsed 
between the events referred to in v."* and those here recorded; nor by 
the visit of Paul to Jerusalem, as recorded in vv." 19, since the state- 
ment that he was unknown can hardly be taken so literally as to mean 
that no member of the church had ever seen him. In favour of the more 
inclusive use of the term is also 1 Thes. 2", where a similar phrase is 
employed without the exclusion of Jerusalem. Nor can Acts 9%-?9 be 
regarded as a serious argument against the more inclusive sense of the 
term. For, though v.?* manifestly implies such an acquaintance of 
Paul with the Christians of Jerusalem as to contradict his state- 
ment here if it includes Jerusalem, and though v.?9 itself might be 
accepted as not directly contradicted by vv.'* !* of the present pas-~ 
sage, yet the conflict between the first-hand testimony of the latter 
and vyv.?7. 28 of the Acts passage is such as to call in question the accu- 
racy in details of the whole section in Acts. Acts 26?° is even more at 
variance with Paul’s statement here, unless it refers to a period subse- 
quent to the period covered by Gal. 118, Nor can Jn. 3% be cited as 
evidence that ’Jov3a(z can mean Judea exclusive of Jerusalem, the 
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language there being 4’Iou3ala y%, not 4 ’Iov3afa alone; nor Mt. 3°, 
"Tepocdduna xa nao 4 loudata (cf. Paris and all France); nor Jos. Ant. 
10. 184 (97): kenuog na&ox 4 lovdata xat ‘TepocbAupa xat d vads dtduervey, 
since as the temple is in Jerusalem, so may Jerusalem be in Judea. On 
the other hand it can not justly be urged, as is done by Bous., that a 
statement pertaining to the churches of Judea exclusive of Jerusalem 
would be without force, since, as pointed out above, the reference is in 
any case probably not to these churches as a source of instruction, but 
as those among whom he would probably have been working if he had 
put himself under the guidance of the Twelve. While, therefore, in 
speaking of ‘the churches of Judea” Paul may have had chiefly in 
mind those outside of Jerusalem, the word Judea can not apparently 
designate the territory outside Jerusalem as distinguished from the 
city.: Of the location of the churches of Judea outside of Jerusalem 
we have no exact knowledge. On the extent of the territory covered 
by the term, see detached note on ’Iovdata, pp. 435 f. 


23. povov dé axovovtes jHoav btt ‘O SudKk@v Has Tote vov 
evayyeriterar tiv wiotw Hv Tote émcpOer, “only they heard 
(kept hearing), Our former persecutor is now preaching the faith 
which formerly he ravaged.’ jévov doubtless limits the whole 
statement, indicating that it constitutes the only exception to 
the ignorance of him referred to in the preceding clause. The 
logical subject of the sentence is the members of the churches 
mentioned in v. #2; note the gender of the participle axovovTes, 
67 is recitative, the following words being shown by the pro- 
noun 7a to be a direct quotation. The present participle 
d.@«wv describes the persecution as a thing in progress, assign- 
ing it to the past, in contrast with the present viv. The aorist 
would have presented it simply as a (past) fact. Cf. GMT 140, 
BMT 127. mas refers, of course, not directly to those to 
whom he was unknown by face, but to Christians in general. 
On evayyeriferar see v.8. mio is not the body of Christian 
doctrine, in which sense the word is never used by Paul, but 
the faith in Christ which the preachers of the gospel bade men 
exercise. Concerning its nature see more fully under 27, On 
Hv Tote érrdpOet cf. v. *. What is there described as a ravaging 
of the church is here called a ravaging of the faith, which is the 
principle of the church’s life; the aim of Paul’s persecution was 
the extermination of the church and its faith in Jesus as the 
Christ. The tense is here, as there, conative. 
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24. wai éddEalov ev euol Tov Oedv. “and they glorified God 
in me,” i. e., found in me occasion and reason for praising God. 
On this use of év of that which constitutes the ground or basis 
of an action (derived from the use of the preposition to denote 
the sphere within which the action takes place) see Th. I 6c, 
though the classification at this point is far from satisfactory; 
W. XLVIITI a (3) c; Ell. ad loc., though here also the matter is 
stated with unnecessary obscurity; and such passages as Mt. 67 
Acts 77° Rom. 217 7 59 Gal. 34-4, The satisfaction which the 
churches of Judea found in Paul’s missionary activity in this 
period is in sharp contrast with the opposition to him which 
later developed in Jerusalem. See 2!-!°. Of the several ex- 
planations that might be given of the more friendly attitude of 
the early period, (a) that Paul had not yet begun to preach 
the gospel of freedom from the law, or (b) that though he 
was doing so the Christians of Judea were not aware of this 
aspect of his work, or (c) that the strenuous opposition to the 
offering of the gospel to the Gentiles apart from the law had 
not yet developed in the churches of Judea, the first is prob- 
ably true in the sense and to the extent that Paul had not yet 
had occasion to assume a polemic attitude in the matter; but 
in any other sense seems excluded by his repeated implication 
that the gospel which he now preached he had preached from 
the beginning (see 1% 2? and comment). But in that case there 
is little room for the second. The third is, moreover, the one 
most consistent with the testimony of this letter; see especially 
24, with its distinct implication that the opponents of Paul’s 
liberalism were a recent and pernicious addition to the Jerusa- 
lem church. And this in turn suggests that the apostle’s reason 
for adding the statement «al éddEafov . . . Evol was inciden- 
tally to give strength to his contention for the legitimacy of 
his mission by intimating, what 2‘ says more clearly, that the 
opposition to him was a recent matter, and did not represent the 
original attitude of the Judean Christians. On the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that his main contention throughout 
this chapter and the next is not that he had been approved by 
the Judean Christians, but that he had from the first acted 
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independently. The whole sentence mévov .. . év éuol is a 
momentary digression from that point of view. 


(e) Evidence of his independent apostleship drawn from his 
conduct on a visit to Jerusalem fourteen years after the pre- 
ceding one (2!-!°), 


Following, as before, a chronological order, the apostle now 
narrates the circumstances of a very important occasion on 
which he came in contact with those who were apostles before 
him. At the outset he calls attention to the length of his 
absence from Jerusalem, fourteen years, during which, so it is 
implied, he had had no contact with the Jerusalem apostles; 
then to the fact that when he went up it was not at their com- 
mand, but in obedience to divine revelation; then, indicating 
that the question at issue was then, as now in Galatia, the 
circumcision of the Gentiles who had accepted his gospel, 
he tells how he laid his gospel before the Jerusalem Christians, 
and in a private session before the pillars of the church, James 
and Cephas and John, since he recognised that their disapproval 
of his preaching might render of no avail his future work and 
undo what he had already done. Though, out of consideration 
for the opponents of his gospel of freedom from law, who had 
crept into the Jerusalem church for the purpose of robbing the 
Christians of their freedom and bringing them into bondage to 
the law, the apostles urged him to circumcise Titus, a Greek 
Christian who was with him, he refused to do so; and so far 
from his yielding to the authority or persuasion of these em- 
inent men, whose eminent past did not weigh with him, as it 
did not with God, they imparted nothing new to him, but when 
they perceived that God, who had commissioned Peter to 
present the gospel to the Jews, had given to Paul also a com- 
mission to the Gentiles, these leaders of the church cordially 
agreed to a division of the territory and of responsibility. Paul 
and Barnabas were to preach among the Gentiles, Peter among 
the Jews, and the only additional stipulation was that Paul 
and Barnabas should remember the poor among the Jewish 
Christians, which thing, Paul affirms, he gladly did. 
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Then after fourteen years I again went up to Jerusalem, with 
Barnabas, taking Titus also along. *And I went up in accordance 
with [a] revelation. And I laid before them the gospel which I 
preach among the Gentiles,—but privately before the men of em- 
inence—lest perchance I should run or had run in vain. *But 
not even Titus, who was with me and was a Greek, was compelled 
to be circumcised (‘now it was because of the false brethren surrep- 
hitiously brought in, who sneaked in to spy out our freedom which 
we have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage 
[that his circumcision was urged], *to whom not for an hour did we 
yield by way of the subjection [demanded] ), that the truth of the gos- 
pel might continue with you. *And from those who were accounted 
to be something—what they once were matters not to me—God accepts 
not the person of man—for to me the men of eminence taught noth- 
ing new—"but on the contrary when they saw that I had been 
entrusted with the gospel to the uncircumcised as Peter with the 
gospel to the circumcised—for he who wrought for Peter unto an 
apostleship to the circumcised wrought also for me unto an apos- 
tleship to the Gentiles—*and when, I say, they perceived the grace 
that had been given to me, James and Cephas and John, who were 
accounted pillars, gave to me and to Barnabas right hands of fel- 
lowship, that we should go among the Gentiles and they among the 
circumcised, provided only that we should remember the poor, 
which very thing I have also taken pains to do. 


1. "Evrevta Sia Sexatecodpwr érav madw avéBnv eis lepocd- 
Ava “Then after fourteen years I again went up to Jerusalem.” 
Since for the purposes of his argument that he had not been 
dependent on the other apostles (cf. 1 1’) it is his contacts 
with them that it is pertinent to mention, the fact that he 
speaks of these as visits to Jerusalem (cf. 118) indicates that 
throughout the period of which he is speaking Jerusalem was 
the headquarters of the apostles. And this being the case the 
denial, by implication, that he had been in Jerusalem is the 
strongest possible way of denying communication with the 
Twelve. It follows also that, had there been other visits to 
Jerusalem in this period, he must have mentioned them, unless 
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indeed they had been made under conditions which excluded 
communication with the Twelve, and this fact had been well 
known to his readers. Even in that case he would naturally 
have spoken of them and appealed to the well-known absence 
of the apostles or have spoken, not of going to Jerusalem, but of 
seeing those who were apostles before him. 


*Exettx, primarily a particle of chronological succession, clearly has 
this force here, as is suggested by 3t&é ... évHv. The énerta... 
Enetta . . . @wetta of 11% 71 and the present v. mark the successive 
steps of a chronological series, and at the same time of the apostle’s 
argument, because he is arranging it on a chronological framework; 
they thus acquire as in some other cases (see 1 Thes. 417 1 Cor. 154*) a 
secondary logical force. That 8:& may mean “after the lapse of”’ is 
clearly shown by Hdt. 327; Soph. Ph. 758; Ken. Cyr. 1. 428, and other 
passages cited by L. & S. s. v. A. II 2, and by W. XLVII i. (b) 
(WM. p. 475), and that this use was current in Jewish Greek appears 
from Deut. 9% Mk. 2! Acts 2417. That this rather than “throughout,” 
the only alternative meaning in chronological expressions, is the mean- 
ing here is evident from the unsuitableness of “throughout” to the 
verb dvéBnv. On the question whether the period is to be reckoned 
from the same starting point as the three years previously named 
(x18) or from the end of that period, there is room for difference of 
opinion. Wies. Ell. Alf. hold the former view; Ltft. Mey. Beet, 
Sief. Lip. Zahn, Bous. the latter. For the exposition of the apostle’s 
thought at this point the question is of little consequence. His pur- 
pose is evidently to emphasise the limited amount of his communication 
with the Twelve as tending to show that he did not receive his gospel 
from them, and for this purpose it matters little whether the period 
during which he had no communication with the Twelve was fourteen 
years or eleven. For the chronology of the life of Paul, however, the 
question is of more significance. While it is impossible to determine 
with certainty which view is correct, the balance of probability seems 
to favour reckoning the fourteen years as subsequent to the three years. 
The nature of his argument requires him to mention not how long 
after his conversion he made this visit, but during how long a period 
he remained without personal communication with the other apostles, 
which period would be reckoned, of course, from his latest preceding 
visit. This argument is somewhat strengthened by the use of the 
preposition 8&, which, meaning properly “through,” and coming to 
signify ‘“‘after” only through the thought of a period passed through, 
also suggests that the period of fourteen years constitutes a unit in the 
apostle’s mind—an unbroken period of non-communication with the 
apostles, 
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The substitution of tecckewy for Sexatecskewy (advocated by Grot. 
Seml. et al., named by Sief. and Zahn ad /oc.), resting as it does on no 
external evidence, calls for no refutation. The supposed difficulties 
of the chronology of the apostle’s life based on dexatecokewy are insufii- 
cient to justify this purely conjectural emendation of the text. 

For the doubt whether x&Atv belonged to the original text expressed 
by Zahn and Bous. there seems slight justification. It is lacking in 
no ancient ms., though standing in DFG d g Goth. Aeth. after &vé8ny, 
and in but one ancient version, the Boh. The quotation of the sen- 
tence without it by Mcion. Iren. Ambrst. Chrys. seems insufficient 
evidence that the original text lacked it. 


peta BapvdBa, “with Barnabas,” 7. e., accompanied by him, 
as in Mt. 16?7 1 Thes. 38 2 Thes. 17, rather than accompanying 
him, as in Mt. 251° 2647 Acts 74; for the remainder of the narra- 
tive, especially the constant use of the first person singular, 
implies that Paul and not Barnabas was the chief speaker and 
leader of the party. 

ouvrapadaBev cal Térov’ “taking Titus also along.” Titus 
is thus assigned to a distinctly subordinate position as one 
“taken along,” and the members of the party evidently ranked 
in the order, Paul, Barnabas, Titus. The apostle says nothing 
at this point concerning the reason for taking Titus with him. 
But the specific mention of the fact and the part that Titus 
played in the subsequent events (vv.**) suggest that Paul 
intended to make his a test-case for the whole question of the 
circumcision of the Gentile Christians. 


Concerning the tense of the participle suvrapadaBay, see BMT 149, 
and cf. Acts 12%. The act denoted by the participle, though coinciding 
in time with the action of the principal verb, is expressed by an aorist 
rather than a present participle, because it is conceived of as a simple 
fact, not as an action in progress, least of all as one within the time of 
which the action of the principal verb falls. 


2. avéBnv kata amoxddAuw* “and I went up in ac- 
cordance with [a] revelation,” 7. e., in obedience to such [a] 
revelation. The word aroxdAuvws evidently has the same 
meaning here as in 1 (see the discussion there and detached 
note on ’AvoxadvTTw and “A7oxddvyis, p. 433), but refers in 
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this case to a disclosure of the divine will respecting a specific 
matter, not, as there, to a revelation of the person Jesus in his 
true character. Concerning the specific method in which the 
divine will that he should go to Jerusalem was disclosed to 
him, and whether directly to him or through some other per- 
son, the apostle says nothing. Nor can it be determined 
whether the word is here used indefinitely, referring to a 
(specific) revelation, or with merely qualitative force, describ- 
ing revelation as the method by which he obtained his convic- 
tion that he ought to go to Jerusalem. On the former point, 
however, cf. 2 Cor. 12** Acts 134.16" * 21% 27%8-, 


For a similar use of the preposition xet& cf. Acts 23°! Rom. 1626 2 Thes. 
3%. “In accordance with,” being the more usual and exact meaning of 
xatk, is to be preferred to the nearly equivalent sense, “because of.” 
In Rom. 165 and Eph. 33, though the phrase is the same, the sense is 
different. 


kat aveOéunv avtois To evayyédcov 5 Knptaow éy ois 
€@veow, “And I laid before them the gospel which I preach 
among the Gentiles.” The pronoun avrois, having no def- 
initely expressed antecedent, is to be taken as referring in 
general to those whom he visited in Jerusalem, 7. e., the Chris- 
tian community. Concerning the word evayyéduov, see de- 
tached note, p. 422; the use of the term here is doubtless the 
same as in 1®. The questions at issue between Paul and those 
of a different opinion in Jerusalem were not historical, nor prac- 
tical in the sense that they pertained to the methods of gospel 
work, but doctrinal, having to do with the significance of the 
work of Christ, the conditions of salvation, the obligations of 
believers. The use of the present tense, enptcoow, reflects the 
apostle’s thought that he is still at the time of writing preach- 
ing the same gospel which he had been preaching before he 
made this visit to Jerusalem. Cf. the similar implication, 
though with a reverse use of tenses, in 1%. The use of a past 
tense, éxjputev, would almost have suggested that what he 
then preached he was now no longer preaching. ‘Among the 
Gentiles,” the apostle says, suggesting that he not only preached 
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to the Gentiles but to the Jews also, so far as they were in 
Gentile lands. Note the same phrase in 11° and ets ta €Ovn 
in 2°, all of which indicate that Paul conceived his apostleship 
to be not simply to the Gentile people but to the people of Gen- 
tile lands. 


’AvatlOny.t, found from Homer down, is apparently used only in later 
writers in the sense ‘to present” (matter for consideration). See 2 
Mac. 3°; Acts 254, only N. T. instance, and cf. M. & M. Voc. s. v. 


kat idtay dé Trois Soxodcw, “but privately before the men of 
eminence.” Those who are here designated as of Soxodvtes 
are evidently the same who in v. ¢ are called of Soxodvtes and 
ot Soxodvtes eival tt, and in v.° of Soxodvtes orvdor elvat, 
and in v. * are also identified as James and Cephas and John. 
See note in fine print below. By these phrases the three men 
named are described as the influential men, the leaders, of the 
Christian community in Jerusalem. There is nothing in the 
present passage or in the usage of the words to indicate that 
they are used with irony. 

On the question whether this phrase refers to the same inter- 
view spoken of in aveOdunv . . . €Oveow, so that Tots Soxodow 
is merely a more definite designation of avrois, or to a different 
one, so that there was both a public and a private meeting at 
which Paul set forth his gospel, probability is in favour of the 
latter; for although an epexegetic limitation may certainly be 
conjoined to what precedes by 5¢, yet it is Paul’s usual habit 
in such cases to repeat the word which the added phrase is to 
limit (cf. avé8nv in this v.; Rom. 3” 9%° x Cor. 116 2® Phil. 28— 
in 1 Cor. 3 it is otherwise). In this case, moreover, it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that Paul should have used the very general 
avrois if, indeed, he meant only three men, or to see why if he 
referred to but one interview he should not have written simply 
Kat avebéuny tois Soxodow 7o evayyédov, etc. Among mod- 
ern interpreters Wies. Ell. Ltft. Mey. Weizs. Holst. Sief. 
Lip. Zahn, Bous. et al., understand the language to imply two 
interviews; Zeller, Neander, Alf. Beet. Vernon Bartlet (in 
Expositor, Oct., 1899), Emmet, et al., but one. 
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On the use of xat’ {3lav, which can not mean “‘especially’’ (as Bous. 
et al.) but only “privately,” cf. Mt. 171° Mk. 4* 9% etc.; Ign. Smyrn. 
73: noémov ody gotly . . . whte xav’ [Slav wept adbtay AaAety uhte xotv7). 

The phrase ot Soxodvres, vv.2+ *» is an example of a usage rare in 
ancient Greek literature. The participle alone, as here, is found in 
Eur. Hec. 295 and Troiad. 613, both times in the sense “men of stand- 
ing and consequence, men of esteem.’’ There is no hint of any derog- 
atory flavourin the phrase. In Herodian 6. 1°, sometimes cited under 
this head, tod¢ 8o0xo0bvtag has a predicate in xa cewvotktous xat.. . 
awopovest&tous following. The meaning is ‘those esteemed both most 
dignified and most sober.’’ With this cf. ot 50xoivtes otbAot, v.*. The 
expression of Soxodvtes elvat ct which Paul uses in v.** (and from which, 
as Zahn holds, the shorter form is derived by ellipsis) is found in the 
same form and meaning in Plato, Gorg. 472 A, where it is synonymous 
with ed3oxluoug a few lines above; cf. also Euthyd. 303 C, where the 
phrase is the same, except that the elvat +t is inverted. The same 
phrase, however, is used also in the sense “those who think themselves 
something”; so Plut. Apophth. lacon. 49, and probably Plato, A pol. 
35 A. The meanings of the word 8oxety itself as used in these or similar 
phrases are as follows: 1. “To be accounted, esteemed”’ (a) in the 
indifferent sense of the word. See vv.**. %; cf. Plato, Apol. 35 A; Plut. 
Aristid. 17; Epictet. Enchir. 13: x@v 86&p¢o trow elvat ttc, dnloret 
ceaut®. 2 Mac. 9!°(?) Mk. 10 1 Cor. 12% (?) (b) in the definitely hon- 
ourable sense, ‘‘to be highly esteemed,” as in vv. %, 2. “To account 
one’s self,” as in Gal. 6% 1 Cor. 3188? 101? Jas. 12° Prov. 261%. For an espe- 
cially close parallel to Gal. 63 see Plato, A pol. 41 E. Thus in all of the 
four instances in the present passage the word has substantially the 
same meaning, differing. only in that in vv.*. * the word is colourless, 
the standing of those referred to being expressed in the predicate, while 
in vv. ?: &, the predicate is omitted and the verb itself carries the idea of 
high standing. 


bn Tews eis Kevov Tpéxyw 7H ESpapov, “lest perchance I should 
run or had run in vain.” 47) 7@s expresses apprehension 
(see more fully below). The whole phrase implies that the 
apostle saw in the existing situation a danger that his work on 
behalf of the Gentiles, both past and future, might be rendered 
ineffectual by the opposition of the Jerusalem church, or of 
certain men in it, and the disapproval of the apostles, and that 
fearing this, he sought to avert it. The ground of his appre- 
hension is, of course, not a doubt concerning the truth of the 
gospel which he preached—it would be an impossible incon- 
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gruity on his part to attribute to himself such a doubt in the 
very midst of his strenuous insistence upon the truth and divine 
source of that gospel—but rather, no doubt, the conviction 
that the disapproval of his work by the leading apostles in. 
Jerusalem would seriously interfere with that work and to a 
serious degree render it ineffectual. The apostle’s conduct 
throughout his career, notably in the matter of the collection 
for the poor of Jerusalem, and his own last visit to Jerusalem 
(see 1 Cor. 16!-* 2 Cor. chs. 8, 9, esp. g'2-5 Rom. 1575-2, esp. v.?1), 
show clearly that it was to him a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance, not only to prevent the forcing of the Jewish law upon 
the Gentiles, but at the same time to maintain the unity of the 
Christian movement, avoiding any division into a Jewish and 
a Gentile branch. To this end he was willing to divert energy 
and time from his work of preaching to the Gentiles in order to 
raise money for the Jewish Christians, and to delay his journey 
‘to the west in order personally to carry this money to Jeru- 
salem. His unshaken confidence in the divine origin and the 
truth of his own gospel did not prevent his seeing that the 
rupture which would result from a refusal of the pillar apostles, 
the leaders of the Jewish part of the church, to recognise the 
legitimacy of his mission and gospel and so of Gentile Christian- 
ity on a non-legal basis, would be disastrous alike to the Jew- 
ish and the Gentile parties which would thus be created. 


Hic xevéy found also in Lxx (Lev. 267° Job 39'* Mic. 1 Isa. 298, etc.); 
Jos. Ant. 19. 27 (14), 96 (138); Bell. 1. 275 (14'); in late Greek writers 
(Diod. Sic. 19.95) and in the N. T. by Paul (1 Thes. 35 2 Cor. 6! Phil. 
216) is with him always, as usually in the Lxx, a phrase of result meaning 
“uselessly,” ‘without effect.’’ Running, as a figure of speech for ef- 
fort directed to an end, is not uncommon with Paul (1 Cor. 9%: 7 
Gal. 57 Phil. 2!¢; see also Phil. 3 2 Tim. 4’). 

The clause wh . . . 35eazov has been explained: (1) As an indirect 
question, “whether perhaps I was running or had run in vain.” teéyw 
is in this case a present indicative, retained from the direct form. So 
Usteri, assuming an ellipsis of “in order that I might learn from them,” 
Wies., who assumes an ellipsis of “in order that they might perceive,” 
and Sief., who supplies ‘to put to test the question,” and emphasises 
the fact that since uh expects a negative answer the apostle implies 
no doubt respecting the result of his work, but only the abstract 
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possibility of its fruitlessness. (2) As a final clause, “that I might not 
run or have run in vain” (so Frit. Beet). (3) As an object clause 
after a verb of fearing implied, “fearing lest I should run or had run 
in vain.” toéyw is in that case most probably a pres. subj., referring 
to a continued (fruitless) effort in the future. A pres. ind. would be 
possible (GMT 369.1) referring to a then existing situation, but is a 
much less probable complement and antithesis to &3ea.ov than a pres. 
subj. referring to the future. Cf. 1 Thes. 3°. So Ltft. Ell. (?), Lip. 
(though apparently confusing it with the preceding interpretation). To 
the first of these it is to be objected that it involves a doubtful use of 
uh xws. Goodwin (GMT 369 fn. 1) distinguishing clearly, as Sief. fol- 
lowing Kiihner (II 1037, 1042, but ef. Kiihner-Gerth, IT 391 fn., which 
corrects Kiihner’s error) fails to do, between the indirect question and 
the clause of fear, maintains (L. & S. sub. uh mws, however, contra) that 
uy is never used in classical writers in an indirect question. Sief., in- 
deed, alleges that this indirect interrogative use is common in later 
Greek, but cites no evidence. wh nwe is certainly not so used in Paul, 
with whom it is always a final particle, occurring in a pure final clause, 
or in a clause of fear, or in an object clause after verbs of precaution 
(x Cor. 8° 92? 2 Cor. 27 of 11% 1229 Gal. 41 1 Thes. 35; it is not used by 
other N. T. writers) and there is no certain instance of wy so used 
in N. T.; Lk. 115°, which is generally so taken, is at best a doubtful 
case. To the second interpretation it is a decisive objection that a 
past tense of the indicative is used in final clauses only after a hy- 
pothetical statement contrary to fact and to express an unattained pur- 
pose. Neither of these conditions is fulfilled here. The verb dve0éuny 
expresses a fact, not what would have been under certain circum- 
stances, and the apostle certainly does not mean to characterise the 


‘ purpose that he might not run in vain as unattained. The attempt 


of Frit., approved by W. LVI 2 (b) 6 (WM. p. 633), to give the 
sentence a hypothetical character by explaining it, “that I might 
not, as might easily have happened if I had not communicated my 
teaching in Jerusalem, have run in vain,” is not only artificial, but 
after all fails to make the principal clause dve8éuyy, etc., an unreal hy- 
pothesis. See GMT 333, 336. The third interpretation is consistent 
both with general Greek usage and with Paul’s!use of wu nws, and is 
the only probable one. It involves, of course, the implication of a 
purpose of the apostle’s action, viz., to avert what he feared, that his 
future work should be fruitless, or his past work be undone. But such 
implication is common in clauses of fear. When the verb of fear is ex- 
pressed, the u# clause expresses by implication the purpose of an ac- 
tion previously mentioned or about to be mentioned (Acts 231° 2 Cor. 
12°); when the fear is only implied the wH clause, denoting the object 
of apprehension, conveys by implication the purpose of the immediately 
preceding verb (2 Cor. 9/1 Thes. 35). The use of the aorist indicative 
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following a statement of fact suffices, however, to show that in this 
case the clause expresses primarily an object of apprehension. The 
objection of Sief. to this interpretation, that Paul certainly could not 
have implied that his fear of his past work being rendered fruitless was 
actually realised, rests upon a misunderstanding of the force of a past 
tense in such cases. This implies not that the fear has been realised. 
—in this case one would not express fear at all, but regret—but that 
the event is past, and the outcome, which is the real object of fear, as yet 
unknown or undetermined. Cf. GMT 369; BMT 227, and see chap. 
4", where the object clause refers to a past fact, the outcome of which 
is, however, not only as yet unknown to him, but quite possibly yet 
to be determined by the course which the Galatians should pursue in 
response to the letter he was then writing. 


3. GAN ovdé Téros 6 ody euol,"EXAny ov, HvayKacOn Tepe 
TunOhvae’ “But not even Titus, who was with me, and was a 
Greek, was compelled to be circumcised.” In antithesis to the 
possibility of his work proving fruitless (by reason of the opposi- 
tion of the Jerusalem church and apostles) Paul here sets forth 
the fact that on this very occasion and in a test-case his view 
prevailed. For add introducing the evidence disproving a pre- 
viously suggested hypothesis, see Rom. 4? 1 Cor. 2%. The fact 
of the presence of Titus with the apostle had already been men- 
tioned in the preceding sentence. Its repetition here in 0 ody 
€uol is evidently, therefore, for an argumentative purpose, and 
doubtless as emphasising the significance of the fact that he 
was not circumcised. It is upon this element of the sentence 
especially that ovdé “not even” throws its emphasis. The 
opponents of Paul, the ‘‘false brethren” desired, of course, the 
circumcision of all Gentile Christians. But so far were they 
from carrying through their demand that not even Titus, who 
was there on the ground at the time, and to whom the demand 
would first of all apply, was circumcised. The non-circumcision 
of Titus, therefore, was in reality a decision of the principle. 
The phrase 6 ody éuol is thus concessive in effect. See BMT 
428. The participial phrase, “EAAnv av, adds a fact, probably 
like 6 ody éuol, known to the readers, but necessary to be borne 
in mind in order to appreciate the significance of the fact about 
to be stated. Like the preceding phrase it also is concessive 
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(BMT 437), “though he was a Greek” (and hence uncircum- 
cised; not of course, “although a Greek and hence under pre- 
eminent obligation to be circumcised,” which neither Paul nor 
his opponents would have claimed). Though the Greek con- 
struction is different in the two phrases, the thought is best 
expressed in English by joining them as in the translation given 
above. Segond also renders “qui était avec moi et qui était 
Grec.” The term “EAAn» is doubtless to be taken in its broad 
sense of “Gentile,” as in Rom. 16 2° !° e¢ freg., a usage which 
occurs also in Jos. Ant. 20. 262 (11°), and in the Christian 
Fathers (Th.). This is the first mention of circumcision in the 
epistle. The fact so well known to Paul and his readers as to 
require no explicit mention, but clearly brought out later in 
the letter, that the legalistic party insisted most strenuously 
upon circumcision, is here incidentally implied. vayxacO is 
undoubtedly to be taken as a resultative aorist (BMT 42), and 
ovdé nvayxdaOn denies not the attempt to compel but the suc- 
cess of the attempt. That the attempt was (unsuccessfully) 
made is clearly implied in the context. 


The argument of Sief. for his interpretation, making 083% hyayxkaby 
a denial that pressure was brought to bear on Paul, i. ¢., by the 
apostles, confuses the distinction between the meaning of the word 
and the force of its tense. dvayxé%w is used consistently throughout 
N. T. in the present and imperfect with conative force (Acts 26% 
Gal. 2" 612), signifying ‘“‘to apply pressure,”’ ‘to (seek to) compel”’; in 
the aorist, on the other hand, consistently with a resultative sense, in 
the active “to compel,” in the passive, ‘“‘to be forced’? (Mt. 1422 Mk. 
6 Lk. 14% Acts 281° 2 Cor. 12%). What, therefore, the aorist with 
odx denies is simply the result. Whether that result did not ensue be- 
cause no pressure was applied, or because the pressure was successfully 
resisted, can be determined only by the connection. The fact, how- 
ever, that the imperfect with ofx would have clearly expressed the 
thought that no effort was made, and the clear implication in the con- 
text that effort was made are practically decisive for the present case. 
Sief.’s contention that the context excludes effort on the part of the 
apostles to have Titus circumcised is unsupported by the context, and 
involves a misapprehension of Paul’s contention throughout the pas- 
sage; this is not that the apostles did not disagree with him, and always 
approved his position, but that he was independent of them; in this 
particular matter, that they yielded to him. See esp. v.? with its clear 
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implication of a change of front on the part of the apostles. For other 
interpretations of ox . . . mepttunPfvat, see below on the various con- 
structions ascribed to 8a . . . YevdxdéAqouc. 


4. Sa dé tous mapeodnrous yevdaddrdous, “now it was 
because of the false brethren surreptitiously brought in.” 
The question what this phrase limits, 7. e., what it was that 
was done because of the false brethren, is one of the most 
difficult of all those raised by the passage. The most probable 
view is that it is to be associated with the idea of pressure, ur- 
gency, implied in ovd€ jvayxdoOn. The meaning may then be 
expressed thus: “And not even Titus . . . was compelled to be 
circumcised, and (what shows more fully the significance of the 
fact) it was urged because of the false brethren.” If this is 
correct it follows that there were three parties to the situation 
under discussion in Jerusalem. There were, first, Paul and 
Barnabas, who stood for the policy of receiving Gentiles as 
Christians without circumcision; on the other hand, there were 
those whom Paul characterises as false brethren, and who 
contended that the Gentile Christians must be circumcised; and 
finally there were those who for the sake of the second party 
urged that Paul should waive his scruples and consent to the 
circumcision of Titus. This third party evidently consisted of 
the pillar apostles, with whom Paul held private conference (v.*) 
and who because of Paul’s representations finally themselves 
yielded and gave assent to Paul’s view (vv.7-*). With the 
second party it does not appear that Paul came into direct 
contact; they are at least mentioned only as persons for whose 
sake, not by whom, certain things were done. It is thus clearly 
implied that they who in person urged the circumcision of 
Titus (of Soxodyres) did not themselves regard it as necessary 
except as a matter of expediency, as a concession to the feelings 
or convictions of those whom Paul designates as false brethren, 
but who were evidently regarded by the other apostles rather 
as persons whose prejudices or convictions, however mis- 
taken, it was desirable to consider. On the question whether 
the apostles carried their conciliatory policy to the extent of 
urging the circumcision of all Gentile converts, see fn. p. 91, 
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Tlagefsaxroc, a word not found in extant classical writings, is never- 
theless given by the ancient lexicographers, Hesych. Phot. and Suid. 
Cf. Frit. Opuscula, pp. 181 ff. (Th.); Sief. ad loc., p. ror, fn. In view 
of the frequent use of the passive of verbs in later Greek in a middle 
sense, and of the definition of this word by Hesych. Phot. and Suid. 
by the neutral term &AAédretos, it is doubtful whether the passive sense 
can be insisted upon, as if these false brethren had been brought in by 
others. The relative clause, ofttves etc., distinctly makes the men 
themselves active in their entrance into the church, which though by 
no means excluding the thought that some within were interested in 
bringing them in, throws the emphasis upon their own activity in the 
matter. Nor is the idea of surreptitiousness, secrecy, at all clearly 
emphasised. That they are alien to the body into which they have 
come is what the term both etymologically and by usage suggests. 
evdé3eAo0¢, used elsewhere in N. T. only 2 Cor. 1128, evidently means 
those who profess to be brethren, 7. e., to be true members of the 
Christian body, but are not so in fact. Cf. Paul’s use of the term 
eudanéctoAos, 2 Cor. 111%. These words mapetckxtous pevdadéApous 
express, of course, Paul’s judgment concerning these men when he 
wrote. That they were so looked upon by the other apostles at the 
time of the events here referred to does not necessarily follow. 


The community into which “the false brethren” had made 
their way is unnamed. That they had made their influence 
felt in Antioch, if not also generally among the churches hav- 
ing Gentile members, and that they came from Jerusalem and 
were in some sense representatives of that church, is implied in 
the very fact that Paul and Barnabas came up to Jerusalem 
about the matter. If, therefore, rapevod«rous and tapeoAAOov 
refer to a visit to a church, we should mentally supply with 
them “into the church at Antioch,” or “into the churches 
among the Gentiles.” But if, as is more probable, these words 
refer to incorporation into the membership of the body, then 
the reference is either to the church at Jerusalem, which is 
favoured by the facts above cited as indicating that they were 
actually from Jerusalem, or the Christian community in gen- 
eral, which is favoured by the indefiniteness of the language 
here employed and the fact that the apostle’s indignation is 
most naturally explained if he is thinking of these men not as 
additions to the Jerusalem church in particular, with which he 
was not directly concerned, but as an element of discord in the 
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Christian community. In either case it is clear that they ema- 
nated from Jerusalem and were exerting their influence as a 
foreign element at Antioch or in general in the churches having 
Gentile members. See further, par. 12, p. 117. 


Of the numerous constructions which have been adopted for the 
phrase 8t& . . . WevdadéAqous the following may be named: 

1. Those which make it limit some following word. (a) etGauev. So, 
omitting ols o03é (in v.*; cf. textual note below), Tert. et al., and in 
modern times Zahn. This yields the sense, “but because of the false 
brethren . . . I yielded for a brief space.’ This may be dismissed 
because based on a text insufficiently supported by textual evidence, 
and giving the impossible sense that Paul yielded by way of the sub- 
jection demanded by the false brethren that the truth of the gospel 
might continue with the Gentiles.* (b) So, retaining olg o03é, but 
assuming that the insertion of ols involves an anacoluthon, Wies. 
p. 110; Philippi; and substantially so Weizs. Ap. Zeit. p. 155. 
Cf. Butt. p. 385. Paul, it is supposed, having intended at first to 
make 8:& . . . evdad. limit odx et&auev directly, was led by the length 
of the sentence to insert ols, thus changing the thought from an asser- 
tion that on their account he did not yield into a denial that he yielded 
to them, and leaving 8a . . . pev8ad. without a regimen. The objec- 
tion of Sief. (ad Joc., p. 98) to this interpretation that these two concep- 
tions “‘yielded on account of” and “yielded to” are so different that 
the one could not be merged in the other is of little force; for certainly 
Paul might naturally think of a yielding to a demand made for the sake 
of the false brethren as in effect a yielding to them. Nor can the fact 
of the anacoluthon itself be urged against this view, since anacolutha 
are common in Paul, and especially so in this very paragraph. The 
real objection to this interpretation lies in the difficulty of supposing 
that Paul could say that he refused to circumcise Titus because it was 
requested for the sake of the false brethren, or as Wies. in effect makes 
it, by them. Is it to be supposed that, when the very question at issue 
was the legitimacy of the gospel which offered itself to the Gentiles 
without legal requirement, he would have consented to circumcise 
Titus, if only the request had not been made for the sake of the false 
brethren? Weizs., indeed, interprets Sa . . . devde8. as giving not 
the decisive reason, but for the urging of which Titus would have 
been circumcised, but a contributory reason, which made his course all 

* Zahn, like Tert. before him, finds the yielding and the subjection to have been to the 
pillar apostles and in the fact of coming to Jerusalem to submit this question to the apostles 
there (not in the circumcision of Titus, which he maintains Paul denies to have taken place) 


yet supposes that it was not demanded by the apostles, but more probably by the Antioch 
church. See Com. pp. 93 f. A stranger distortion of the record it would be hard to imagine. 
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the more necessary—a meaning which has much to commend it, but 
which it seems would have necessitated the insertion of some such word 
as u&Atota (cf. chap. 63°). 

2. Those which make 8t& . . . teva. limit what precedes, introduc- 
ing an epexegetic addition to the preceding statement. So Sief., who, 
joining this verse closely to the words jyvayxdo0y reprty.nOhyat and mak- 
ing odx limit the whole phrase, finds in the sentence the meaning that 
no attempt was made for the sake of the false brethren to compel Titus 
to be circumcised. In other words, though the leading men might not 
unnaturally have urged the circumcision of Titus for the sake of the 
false brethren, no such compulsion was in fact applied. Aside from 
the improbable sense given to 0088. . . qHyayxdoOy (see on v.4), this in- 
volves an extremely difficult if not impossible sense of 5é¢, concerning 
which see on v.2. To have yielded this meaning 3t& . . . yevda5. must 
have stood in the least prominent position in the midst of the sentence, 
not subjoined and emphasised by 6é, or if for the sake of making the 
denial of Titus’s circumcision—the fact itsel{—unequivocal, it was 
necessary that the words 8a. . . evdad3. should stand apart, then 
they must have become a phrase of concession or opposition, express- 
ing the thought, “though urged by,” or “‘in spite of the false brethren,” 
or have been introduced by 0834, ‘‘and not even for the sake of the 
false brethren.’ Cf. on 003é under 1% Mey. also joins this phrase 
closely to what precedes, but to the whole expression oJS&... 
nepitynOyvat, and finds in it the reason why Titus was not circumcised, 
4. e., because the false brethren urged it. If this relates to Paul, con- 
stituting his reason for refusing to consent to the circumcision of Titus, 
it is open to the same objection as 1 (b) above, viz., it implies that but 
for the advocacy of it by the false brethren Paul would have had no 
objection to the circumcision of Titus. If, on the other hand, the 
phrase is understood to refer to the motives of the eminent Jerusalem 
brethren, giving their reason for not asking for or consenting to the 
circumcision, then we have the representation that the false brethren 
urged the circumcision of Titus, and that the Jerusalem apostles opposed 
it not on principle, but because it was being urged by the false breth- 
ren; a view which attributes to them a degree of opposition to the 
legalistic party in the Jewish portion of the church, and of champion- 
ship of the freedom of the Gentiles, which does not comport with the 
otherwise known history of the apostolic age, and which would, it 
would seem, have made this council itself unnecessary. Had the facts, 
moreover, been what this interpretation makes them, Paul could hardly 
have failed to bring out with greater distinctness what would have 
been so much to the advantage of his case, as he has done, e. g., in 
vv. 7-9, 

The joining of the phrase with dveOéuny, or dvéBny, advocated by some 
of the older modern expositors (see in Sief.), scarcely calls for discus- 
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sion. These interpretations yield a not unreasonable sense, and avoid 
many of the difficulties encountered by the other constructions, but it 
is hardly conceivable that the reader would be expected to supply men- 
tally a word left so far behind. 

3. Those which make && .. . evdad. limit something supplied 
from the preceding. (a) odx fyayxdon nepitunOhvat (Ell.) or odx 
neptetuhOy (Frit. cited by Ltft.). This is not materially different from 
making it limit 003¢ . . . neprtunOjvar already expressed, as is done 
by Mey., and is open to the same objections. (b) xeptetuyOn, Riick. 
et al.; advocated by Hort. (WH. II app. p. 121). According to this 
interpretation 06 throws its whole force on jyayxéo8n, only the compul- 
sion, not the circumcision, being denied; 8é is adversative, and intro- 
duces the statement of the reason why Titus, though not compelled, 
was nevertheless circumcised, viz., because of the false brethren. This 
is perhaps the most improbable of all the proposed interpretations. If 
the circumcision of Titus was carried through without Paul’s consent, 
then how could he have said that it was not compelled? If with his 
consent and, as he says, because of the false brethren, how could he say 
that he had not yielded to them for so much as an hour? What was 
such consent but precisely 4 SxotxyH, the surrender which they de- 
manded (cf. on tH Srot«yjj, v.) ? And with what honesty could he have 
maintained that he had pursued this course at Jerusalem, ‘“‘that the 
truth of the gospel might continue with you,” when in fact he had on 
that occasion surrendered the very thing which was to him the key 
to the whole situation so far as concerned the relation of the Gentile to 
the law and to Christ? Cf. 5!-*. In fact, any view which assumes that 
Titus was circumcised involves the conclusion that Paul surrendered 
his case under compulsion or through wavering, and that in his present 
argument he made a disingenuous and unsuccessful attempt to prove 
that he did not surrender it. (c) The thought of (unsuccessful) pres- 
sure implied in 008 . . . Hyayxkcby. This view (set forth in the larger 
print above), and well advocated by Ltft. pp. 105, 106, yields a clear and 
consistent account of what took place, showing the Jerusalem apostles 
standing between the extremists on both sides, advising Paul to con- 
sent to the circumcision of Titus for the sake of peace, while Paul, see- 
ing in such a yielding a surrender of vital principle to the false repre- 
sentatives of Christianity, persistently refused fit accounts at the same 
time for the insertion of the phrase, and for the characterisation of the 
men referred to as false brethren, etc., showing at the same time the 
extent to which the Jerusalem apostles could, from Paul’s point of 
view, be led astray, so as even to advocate a course dictated by regard 
for those who were in reality only false brethren, and suggesting a con- 
tributory reason for his resistance, that the demand for the circum- 
cision of Titus originated with spies from without, men who had no 
proper place in the church at all. This view alone brings this portion 
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of the paragraph into line with the apostle’s general argument by which 
he aims to show his entire independence, even of the other apostles. 
If it be judged too harsh and difficult to supply from the preceding 
language the thought, “this was urged,”’ the most reasonable alternative 
view is that of Wies. ef al. (1) above). From a purely linguistic point 
of view this interpretation is perhaps the easiest of all that have been 
proposed, and if it could be supposed, with Weizs., that Paul would re- 
fer in this unqualified way to a reason which was, after all, only con- 
tributory, it would be the most probable interpretation of the passage. 


oitwes mapeorAOov KatacKkoThoa Thy édeveplay par 
“who sneaked in to spy out our freedom.” The liberty of which 
the apostle here speaks is, of course, the freedom of the Chris- 
tian from bondage to the law, which would have been sur- 
rendered in principle if the Gentile Christians had been com- 
pelled to be circumcised. Cf. 4% % "-81, and esp. 51°) 8. That 
he calls it “‘our freedom”? (cf. buds at the end of v.*) shows that 
although the obligation of the Gentile to be circumcised was 
the particular question at issue, this was in the apostle’s mind 
only a part of a larger question, which concerned both Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, or else that Paul is for the moment 
associating himself with the Gentile Christians as those whose 
case he represents. The Antioch incident (vv.!-?!) shows how 
closely the question of the freedom of the Jews was connected 
with that of the liberty of the Gentile Christians, both in fact 
and in the apostle’s mind. Yet there is nothing in his nar- 
rative to indicate that in the discussion at Jerusalem the free- 
dom of the Gentile was explicitly considered in relation to any- 
thing except circumcision. Still less is it to be assumed that 
the question of the obligation of the Jewish Christians in re- 
spect to foods or defilement by association with Gentile Chris- 
tians was at this time brought up. Rather does the expression 
“that the truth of the gospel might continue with you” sug- 
gest that at this time the only question raised pertained to the 
Gentiles, and this is further confirmed by the situation which 
afterwards arose at Antioch, in which the question of foods and 
particularly the obligation of the Jews in respect to them ap- 
pears as one on which an agreement had not been previously . 
reached. 
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Tlapetséexou.ct is a verb not uncommon in later Greek, meaning literally 
“to come in alongside,” but usually (not, however, in Rom. 5?°) imply- 
ing stealth. See exx., cited by Th.; and esp. Luc. Asim. 15, ef Abxos 
mapetcéAOot (Sief.). xatacxonéw, “to spy out,” with the associated idea 
of hostile intent, purpose to destroy (Grk. writers from Xenophon 
down, Lxx, here only in N. T.) is here nearly equivalent to “stealthily 
to destroy.” 


nv €xopev ev Xptot@ I noob, “which we have in Christ Jesus.” 
The preposition €v is probably used here to mark its object as 
the causal ground or basis of the freedom which we possess, 
the person by reason of whom and on the basis of whose work 
we have this freedom. See Th. év, I 6c, and Acts 13%? Rom. 
3% 59 and note on v."” below. Others (see EIl., e. g., 4. 1. and 
v.17) take év in the sense “in mystical union with,” a meaning 
which the word sometimes has in Paul. But in view of the 
clear instances of the causal sense both before names of Christ 
and other words, it is certainly to be preferred here where the 
so-called mystical sense itself becomes intelligible only by add- 
ing to it a causal sense, making it mean “by virtue of our 
union with.” 

iva nuds KatadovAwcovew, “that they might bring us 
into bondage,” 7. e., to the law, implying an already pos- 
sessed freedom. Observe the active voice of the verb, ex- 
cluding the sense to bring into bondage to themselves, and ¢f. 
4% 10 42151. Undue stress must not be laid on 7a@s as meaning 
or including Jewish Christians (cf. on €AevJepiav %uav above), 
yet its obvious reference is to Christians in general, not to Gen- 
tile Christians exclusively. The whole phraseology descriptive 
of these “false brethren” implies, as Weizs. has well pointed 
out (Ap. Zeit. pp. 216-222, E. T., I 257-263) that they were 
distinct and different from the original constituents of the 
church, a foreign element, introduced at a relatively late date, 
distinguished not only from the apostles but from the primi- 
tive church in general, and this not only personally but in their 
spirit and aims. By «atacKomjoas and iva KatadourAwa ovotv 
Paul definitely charges that these men entered the church for 
a propagandist purpose, that they joined the Christian com- 
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munity in order to make it legalistic, and implies that pre- 
vious to their coming non-legalistic views were, if not generally 
held, at least tolerated. Cf. also on 1%. As concerns the apos- 
tle’s reflection upon the character of these men and the un- 
worthiness of their motive, some allowance must necessarily 
be made for the heat of controversy; but that fact does not _ 
seem to affect the legitimacy of the inferences from his state- 
ment as to the state of opinion in the Jewish church and of 
practice among Gentile Christians. These facts have an im- 
portant bearing on the question of the relation of Paul’s nar- 
rative in this chapter to that of Acts, chaps. 6, 7, 10, 11. The 
recent entrance of these men into the church and the implica- 
tion as to the condition of things before they came suggest that 
the representation of Acts that the Jerusalem church was in 
the early days of its history tolerant of non-legalistic views, 
and not unwilling to look with favour on the acceptance of 
Gentiles as Christians, is not in itself improbable. It is at 
least not in conflict with the testimony of this letter. 


On the use of a future in a pure final clause, see BMT 108 and ¢f. 
Lk. 14° 201° Acts 21%, 2827 Rom. 34. 


5, ols ovd€ rpos dpav elEauev TH Urrotayn, “to whom not for 
an hour did we yield by way of the subjection (demanded).” 
Though the request that Paul and those with him should yield 
was made not by, but because of, the false brethren, he clearly 
saw that to grant the request would be in effect to surrender 
to the latter. Hence the dative here instead of 8a ods, cor- 
responding to id Tovs YevdaddArApous. The article before 
vrotayn is restrictive, showing that the word is used not sim- 
ply with qualitative force, but refers to the particular obedi- 
ence which was demanded. The phrase is therefore epexe- 
getic of evEauev, indicating wherein the yielding would have 
consisted if it had taken place, and the negative denies the 
yielding, not simply a certain kind of yielding. This fact ex- 
cludes any interpretation which supposes that Paul meant 
simply to deny that he yielded obediently, i. e., to a recognised 
authority, while tacitly admitting a conciliatory yielding (as is 
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maintained by those who hold that he really circumcised Titus). 
For this thought he must have used the dative without the 
article. Cf. Phil. 11518 r Thes. 4* 5, 


On pds Seay, meaning ‘‘for a short time,” see 2 Cor. 78 1 Thes. 217 
Phm.*, where, as in the present passage, dex is not a definite mea- 
sure of time, a twelfth of a day, but merely a (relatively) short time; 
in the cases cited, some days or weeks; in the present passage 
rather, as we should say in English, “‘a moment,” ‘“‘an instant.” Cf., 
not as exactly similar instances, but as illustrating the flexibility of the 
word, Mt. 10!% 2649 45, 55, 

Ols 0888 meds deav. The reading at this point has been the subject of 
extended discussion, especially by Klostermann, Probleme im A pos- 
teltexte, pp. 36 ff., Sief. Com. ad loc., and Zahn Com. ad loc. and Ex- 
curs. I. The principal evidence may be summarised as follows: 

meds doay (without ols ob5¢): D* de plur. codd. lat. et gr. ap. Victorin. 
codd. lat. ap. Hier. al. Iren*”‘- Tert. Victorin. Ambrst. Pelag. 

0088 xeds Geay: codd. gr. et lat. ap. Ambrst., quidam (codd.?) ap. 
Victorin. Mcion, Syr. (psh.), and (accg. to Sief.) one ms. of Vg. 

ols xpbc Seay: Jerome quotes certain persons as asserting: et hoc esse 
quod in codicibus legatur Latinis, ““quibus ad horam cessimus.” Prima- 
sius (XI 209, quoted by Klostermann, p. 83; cf. Plummer, Com. on 2 
Corinthians, p. lv) says: Latinus habet: “quibus ad horam cessimus.” 
Sedulius: Male in Latinis codicibus legitur : “quibus ad horam cessimus.” 

ols 0088 mobs Geav: NABCD-oor FGKLP, 33, and Grk. mss. gener- 
ally, f g Vg. Syr. (psh. harcl.) Boh. Arm. Aeth. codd. gr. ap. Hieron.; 
also Bas. Epiph. Euthal. Thdrt. Damas. Aug. Ambr. Hier. 

Klostermann and Zahn adopt the first reading. Tdf. Treg. WH. Ws. 
RV. and modern interpreters generally, the fourth. The evidence 
shows clearly that the difficulty of the latter reading was early felt, 
and that, for whatever reason, a syntactically easier text was current 
among the Latins. The evidence against ols 003¢, however, is not 
sufficient to overcome the strong preponderance in its favour, or the 
improbability that any one would have introduced the anacoluthic olc. 
But since the reading ofc without o8é is very weakly attested it re- 
mains to accept the reading which has both of¢ and o03é. 


ta 1) adnOea tod evayyediov Siapelyyn mpos buas. “that 
the truth of the gospel might continue with you.” The clause 
states the purpose of his refusing to yield. To make it a state- 
ment of the purpose of the yielding as Zahn does, omitting ols 
ove is, especially in view of the T7 before trotay7, to represent 
Paul as making the absurd statement that, in order that the 
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truth of the gospel that men are free from law might abide 
with the Gentiles, he yielded to the demand of the legalists and 
did as they required. It is also to convert a paragraph which 
is put forth as an evidence that he had always maintained his 
independence of men into a weak apology for having conceded 
the authority of the Twelve. The term evayyédvov evidently 
has here the same sense as in v.? and in 17 (cf. the notes on 
those vv., and note word aA7Gea here). The genitive is a 
possessive genitive, the truth is the truth contained in, and so 
belonging to, the gospel. Cf. 7) T@v véuwy adjPelal, Papyri in 
Brit. Mus. II p. 280, cited by M. and M. Voc. The effect of 
the triumph of the view of Paul’s opponents would have been 
to rob the Gentiles of the truth of the gospel, leaving them a 
perverted, false gospel. See 17. The verb Svapelvy implies 
that at the time referred to the truth of the gospel, 7. e., the 
gospel in its true form as he preached it, not in the perverted 
form preached by the judaisers, had already been given to 
those to whom he refers under bas. 


Ilp6¢ meaning properly “‘towards” and then “with,” usually of per- 
sons in company and communication with others (1 Thes. 34 2 Thes. 25 
3'° Gal. 118 418. 2°) is here used like wet& in Phil. 4%, of the presence of an 
impersonal thing with men. The idea of possession is not in the prep- 
osition, but is suggested by the context and the nature of the thing 
spoken of. 6ydé> may refer specifically to the Galatians, to whom he 
is writing, in which case it is implied that they had already received 
the gospel at the time of this Jerusalem conference. But the more 
general interpretation of bua> as meaning simply “you Gentiles” is 
so easy, and the inclusion of the Galatians with the Gentiles in the 
class on behalf of whom Paul then took his stand is so natural, even 
though historically the Galatians only later participated in the benefit 
of his action, that it would be hazardous to lay any great weight on this 
word in the determination of chronological questions. The most that 
can safely be said is that 3:awelvn reds bua receives its most obvious in- 
terpretation if the Galatians are supposed to have been already in posses- 
sion of the gospel at the time here referred to. See Introduction, p. xlii. 


6, amo b€ Tay SoxovyTwy eival tu “ And from those who were 
accounted to be something.” On T@v SoxovyTar, etc., cf. v.2. 
The verb which this phrase was to have limited is left unex- 
pressed, the construction being changed when the thought is 
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resumed after the parenthesis o7rofov, etc. The apostle doubt- 
less had in mind when he began the sentence 7rapéAaGov ovdé&y 
(cf. 1) or some equivalent expression. The sentence seems 
not adversative, but continuative; to the statement that when 
the pillar apostles took up, in a sense, the cause of the false 
brethren, he did not for a moment yield to the latter, he adds 
as further evidence of his entire independence of the apostles 
that (in this discussion) they taught him nothing new. 
—orrotol rote joav ovdev por Svaéper— “what they once were 
matters not to me.” o7rofo1, a qualitative word, meaning “of 
what kind” (cf. 1 Thes. 19 1 Cor. 338 Jas. 1%), here evidently 
refers not to personal character but to rank or standing, and 
doubtless specifically to that standing which the three here 
referred to had by reason of their personal relation to Jesus 
while he was in the flesh, in the case of James as his brother, in 
the case of Peter and John as his personal followers. This fact 
of their past history was undoubtedly appealed to by the oppo- 
nents of Paul as giving them standing and authority wholly 
superior to any that he could claim. Cf. 2 Cor. 51° 107. Paul 
answers here substantially as afterwards to the Corinthians in 
reply to much the same argument, that facts of this sort do 
not concern him, have no significance. Apostleship rests on a 
present relation to the heavenly Christ, a spiritual experience, 
open to him equally with them. The whole parenthetical sen- 
tence, though introduced without a conjunction, serves as a 
justification of the depreciation of the apostles which he had 
begun to express in the preceding clause—or perhaps more 
exactly as an answer in advance to the thought which the apos- 
tle foresaw would be raised by that statement when completed, 
viz.: But if you received nothing from them, that is certainly 
to your disadvantage; were they not personal companions of 
Jesus, the original and authoritative bearers of the gospel? 
What valid commission or message can you have except as you 
derived it from them? 
With a verb of past time roté (enclitic) may mean (a) “ever,” “at 


any time”’; (b) “at some time,” “once,” “formerly”’; (c) “ever,” with 
intensive force, like the Latin cumque, and the English “ever” in “ who- 
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ever,” “whatever.” The last meaning is that which is preferred in 
RV.—‘ whatsoever they were.” But this use is unusual in classi- 
cal Greek, and has no example in N. T. The second meaning, ‘on 
the other hand, is frequent in N. T., especially in Paul (chap. 1 
Rom. 7%, etc.), and is appropriate in this connection, directing the 
thought to a particular (undefined but easily understood) period of 
past time referred to by fjeav. There can therefore be no doubt that 
it is the meaning here intended. The first meaning is not impos- 
sible, but less appropriate because suggesting various possible past 
periods or points of time, instead of the one, Jesus’ lifetime, which gives 
point to the sentence. 

The above interpretation of xote and substantially of the sentence is 
adopted by Wies. Hilg. Ltft. and many others from the Latin Vg. 
down. Win. and Lip., though taking xote in the sense of cunque, by 
referring fjcay to the time of Jesus’ life on earth reach substantially the 
same interpretation of the clause. Ell. Sief., et al., take xotve in the 
sense of cunque, and understand the clause to refer to the esteem in 
which these men were held at the time of the events spoken of; what- 
soever they were, 7. e., whatever prestige, standing, they had in Jeru- 
salem at this time. Sief. supplies as subject for d:adépet the thought 
“to obtain authorisation from them”; making the sentence mean: 
‘whatever their standing in Jerusalem, it is of no consequence to me 
to secure their authorisation or commission.” But the clause éxotol rote 
heavy (cf. 1 Cor. 3%) itself is a suitable subject, and the supplying of 
a subject unnecessary. 


—mpocwrov Geos avOpamrov ov AKapBdver—“ God accepts not 
the person of man.” To accept the person—literally face—of 
one is to base one’s judgment and action on external and irrele- 
vant considerations. Cf. Mt. 2216 Mk. 12! Lk. 20%. Such, in 
the judgment of Paul, were mere natural kinship with Jesus, 
such as James had, or personal companionship with him during 
his earthly life, such as the Twelve had. Cf. 2 Cor. 5!, where 
Paul uses €v wpoo@7@ with reference to the realm of external 
things. This second parenthesis in its turn gives a reason jus- 
tifying the statement of the first. The former advantages of 
these men signify nothing to me, for God takes no account of 
such external considerations. Concerning the emphasis on Jeds 
see the textual note. 


As between 8265 and 6 6eé¢ external evidence alone is indecisive. 
NAP 33, 88, 103, 122,* 442, 463, 1912, Chrys. al. insert the article. 
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BCDFGKL al. pler. Eus. Thdrt. Dam. omit it. Sheer accident 
would be as likely to operate on one side as on the other. At first 
sight intrinsic probability seems to make for the genuineness of the 
article, since the N. T. writers, and Paul in particular, rarely use 6e6¢ 
as subject without the article. Yet the use of 06g without the article, 
because employed with qualitative force with emphasis upon the divine 
attributes, especially in contrast with man, is an established usage of 
which there are numerous examples in Paul (see x Thes. 1° 24 1 Cor. 25 
3° 16) and a few in the nominative (1 Thes. 2° Gal. 67 2 Cor. 51"). In- 
asmuch, therefore, as there is in this passage just such a contrast, it 
would be in accordance with Pauline usage to omit the article, and the 
balance of intrinsic probability is apparently on this side. Tran- 
scriptional probability is also in its favour, since the scribe would be 
more likely to convert the unusual e4¢ into 6 8e6¢ than the reverse. 


enol yap of Soxobvtes ovdév mpocavélevto, “for to me the 
men of eminence taught nothing new.” In these words the 
apostle evidently says what he began to say in azo 6€ trav 
SoxovyTwy, giving it now the specific form that the Jerusalem 
apostles imposed on him no burden (of doctrine or practice), 
or imparted nothing to him in addition to what he already 
knew. See discussion of mpocaveevto below. yap may be 
justificatory, introducing a statement which justifies the seem- 
ingly harsh language of the two preceding statements, or ex- 
plicative, the thought overleaping the parenthetical statements 
just preceding, and the new clause introduced by yap putting 
in a different form the thought already partly expressed in &7ro 
&€ trav Soxovvtwy, The latter is simpler and for that reason 
more probable. 


The uses of the verb xoocavartOeuat (Mid.) clearly attested outside 
of the present passage are three: (1) “To offer or’ dedicate beside”: 
Boeckh. C.I.G. 2782. (2) “Toconfer with”: Gal. 11° (g. v.); Diod. Sic. 
17. 1164; Luc. Jup. Trag. 1. (3) “To lay upon one’s self in addition, 
to undertake besides”: Xen. Mem. 2.18. Beside these there have been 
proposed for the present passage: (4) “To lay upon in addition,” 7. e. 
(3) taken actively instead of with a middle sense. Cf. Pollux, I 9". (5) 
(equiv. to xpoctlnut) “To add,” “to bestow something not possessed 
before’: Chrys., et al.; (6) (adding to the sense of dvat{feyet in 2? and 
Acts 25%, that of xeés in composition, “besides,” “in addition”’), “To 
set forth in addition,” 7. ¢., in this connection, “ to teach in addition to 
what I had already learned.” The word “impart” in RV. might per- 
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haps represent either (4), (5), (6), possibly even (2). The first mean- 
ing is evidently impossible here. The second can be applied only by 
taking of3¢v as an accusative of respect, “in respect to nothing did 
they confer with me,’’ and then there still remains the fact that in the 
other instances of the verb used in this sense the conference is chiefly 
for the sake of learning, but here the reference must be to conferring 
for the purpose of teaching. This renders it very difficult, taking the 
word in the sense illustrated in 11%, to find in o03&v reocavatOecbat, 
as Ltft. does, the sense ‘‘to impart no fresh knowledge,” or as Ell. 
does, taking xpé¢ as directive only, the meaning “to communicate 
nothing,” ‘‘to address no communications.” Zahn, indeed, takes the 
verb as in 115, and interprets the sentence as meaning, ‘for they laid 
nothing before me for decision, they did not make me their judge.” 
This Zahn interprets as an explanation and justification of oddév wor 
dtapépet, in that it gives a reason why he did not regard their high 
standing as he might have been tempted to do if he had been acting 
as judge of their affairs. WVv.7!- then state that, on the contrary, they 
acted as his judges and pronounced favourable judgment onhim. The 
interpretation is lexicographically possible, but logically difficult to the 
point of impossibility. It compels the supposition either that in éuo} 
yap of, etc. Paul said the opposite of what he set out to say in dxd 8 
toy doxobytwy, or else that, having begun in the latter phrase to say 
that from the men of esteem he received a favourable judgment, he 
interrupted himself to belittle the value of their judgment. It makes 
the apostle, moreover, admit a dependence upon the pillar apostles 
which it is the whole purpose of 14-2" to disprove. The third sense is 
rendered impossible for the present passage by the presence of éuof. 
“To lay no additional burden on themselves for me” is without mean- 


‘ing in this connection. The fourth meaning does not occur elsewhere, 


the voucher being only for the reflexive sense (3), “to lay a burden upon 
one’s self.’’ Sief. infers from the fact that dvarvlbeyot is found in the 
active sense (Xen. Cyr. 8.54), as well as in the reflexive that the com- 
pound xpocavat(Oewae may also occur in the active sense. The fifth 
sense, though adopted by many interpreters, ancient and modern, 
seems least defensible, being neither attested by any clear instance 
(unless Chrysostom’s adoption of it constitutes such an instance) nor 
based on attested use of dvatlOmurt. The sixth meaning is easily de- 
rived from dvat(Onut; the absence of any actual occurrence of it else- 
where renders it, like the fourth, conjectural, but not impossible, in 
view of the difficulty of all the well-attested senses. Our choice of 
interpretations must lie between the fourth, advocated by Sief. (who 
also cites for it Bretschn. Riick. Lechl. Pfleid. Zeller, Lip.), and the 
sixth. Both satisfy the requirements of the context—for the apostle 
is evidently here, as throughout the paragraph, presenting the evidence 
of his independence of the Jerusalem apostles. But the sixth is, on 
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the whole, slightly to be preferred: it is more consonant with the 
thought of ax 8: tHv d0xobytwy, in which the apostle apparently began 
to say what he here expresses in a different syntactical form, and with 
the words xpécwnoy . . . AauGdver, which seem to have been written, as 
pointed out above, in anticipation of these words. 


7. aXXAA Tovvavtioy iddvTes OTL TemioctevpwaL TO Evaryyéeduov 
THs axpoBvotias Kalas ILérpos rhs Trepitopns, “but on the con- 
trary when they saw that I had been entrusted with the gospel 
to the uncircumcised as Peter with the gospel to the circum- 
cised.” GAAd (Germ. “sondern”) introduces the positive side 
of the} fact which is negatively stated in éuol ydp, etc. The 
participle ¢dévres, giving the reason for the fact about to be 
stated, defsds ESwxav, v.%, implies that what they had learned 
led them to take this step, and so that they had in some sense 
changed their minds. There is an obvious relation between 
the words of this v. and v.*.. But whether the decision of the 
Jerusalem apostles to recognise Paul’s right of leadership in the 
Gentile field was based on his statement of the content of his 
gospel (v.?), or on his story of how he received it (1°), or on the 
recital of its results, or in part on the spirit which he himself 
manifested, or on all these combined, is not here stated. The 
last supposition is perhaps the most probable.* 


That Paul regarded the distinction between the gospel of the 
uncircumcision entrusted to him and that of the circumcision 
entrusted to Peter as fundamentally not one of content but of 
the persons to whom it was addressed is plain from that which 
this verse implies and the next verse distinctly affirms, that the 
same God commissioned both Paul and Peter each for his own 
work, It is implied, moreover, that this essential identity of 


*Nor is it wholly clear precisely to what extent they had changed their minds. If the in- 
terpretation of v.‘4 advocated at that point is correct, they had urged the circumcision of 
Titus on grounds of expediency rather than of principle. They can not therefore have stood 
for the circumcision of Gentile Christians in general as a matter of intrinsic necessity. But 
whether in asking for the circumcision of Titus for the sake of the legalists, they had also 
asked that for like reasons Paul should circumcise all his Gentile converts, does not clearly ap- 
pear. Consistency would have required that they should do so, since the circumcision of 
Titus could have had little significance if it were not to be regarded as a precedent. But it 
is not certain that they were as intent upon logical consistency as upon securing a peaceful 
settlement of the matter. 
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both messages was recognised by the Jerusalem apostles as well 
as by Paul; for it was their recognition of the divine source of 
Paul’s apostleship, which of course they claimed for their own, 
that, Paul says, led them to give to him and to Barnabas hands 
of fellowship. At the same time it is evident that Paul, con- 
tending for the right to preach this one gospel to the Gentiles 
without demanding that they should accept circumcision, and 
so to make it in content also a gospel of uncircumcision, ex- 
pected that Peter also would preach it to the circumcised Jews 
without demanding that they should abandon circumcision. 
Thus even in content there was an important and far-reaching 
difference between the gospel that Paul preached and that 
which Peter preached, the difference, in fact, between a legalistic 
and a non-legalistic gospel. But even this difference, it is im- 
portant to note, sprang from a fundamental identity of prin- 
ciple, viz., that the one message of salvation is to be offered 
to men, as they are, whether circumcised or uncircumcised. 
Whether this principle was clearly recognised by the Jerusalem 
apostles is not certain, but that it was for Paul not only im- 
plicit but explicit seems clear from chap. 5° 1 Cor, 717-4, Thus 
for him at least the one gospel itself involved the principle of 
adaptation to men’s opinions and convictions, and consequent 
mutual tolerance. And for such tolerance he contended as 
essential. For differences of opinion and practice in the Chris- 
tian community there must be room, but not for intolerance of 
such differences. That in other things as well as in circumcision 
there might be a difference of practice on the part of those who 
received the one gospel in accordance with the circumstances 
of those addressed and the convictions of those who preached, 
is logically involved in the decision respecting circumcision, and 
is clearly implied in the terms of v.* (g. v.). But there is noth- 
ing in the present passage (21-!°) to indicate that other matters 
were explicitly discussed at this time or that the applicability 
of the principle to other questions, such, e. g., as clean and un- 
clean foods, the Sabbath, and fasting, was explicitly recognised. 


The genitives tho dxpoBuatlas and th> nepttoufs can not be more 
accurately described than as genitives of connection, being practically 
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equivalent to toic¢ év &xpoBuotl¢ (in uncircumcision) and tote meprte- 
cunuévotc. Cf. vv.{s ® and x Cor. 718 Rom. 4°. Both nouns are used by 
metonymy, éxpoRuotla by double metonymy, the word signifying, first, 
“‘membrum virile,” then “ uncircumcision,” then ‘uncircumcised person”; 
on the form of the word, see Th. and M. and M. Voc. s.v. The word 
elayyéAtoy, referring primarily, no doubt, to the content of the message 
(cf. on 17, 4 22 and detached note on evbayyéAtoy, p. 422), by the addition 
of the genitives denoting to whom the message is to be presented 
acquires a secondary reference to the work of presenting it. 

For the construction of ebayyéAtoy with mexlotevuat, see W. XXXII 5 
(WM. p. 287), Butt., p. 190, and Rom. 3? 1 Cor. 9171 Tim. 1". The 
perfect tense has here—and appropriately—its regular force, denoting 
a past fact and its existing result. BMT 74. Its translation by the 
pluperfect is necessitated by the fact that it stands in indirect discourse 
after a past tense. BMT 353. 

That in this verse and the following Paul speaks only of himself (as 
also in vv.® *) and Peter, omitting mention of Barnabas on the one 
side and of James and John on the other, doubtless reflects the fact 
that Paul was recognised as the leader of the work among the Gentiles, 
and Peter as the leader, not indeed of the Jewish Christian church, but 
of the missionary work of the Jerusalem party. When in v.° the refer- 
ence is again to the conference, Barnabas is again named, though after 
Paul, and James is named first among the three Jerusalem apostles. 


8. 0 yap evepynoas Ilérpw eis arrootodny THs TrepiTouAs év- 
npynoev Kat éuol eis ta €Ovn, “for he who wrought for 
Peter unto an apostleship to the circumcised wrought also 
for me unto an apostleship to the Gentiles.” This paren- 
thetical v. is confirmatory of the implied assertion of v.’, being 
intended either as a statement of the reasoning by which the 
pillar apostles reached their conviction there stated, or more 
probably of Paul’s own thought by which he supports and con- 
firms their conclusion. Conceding without reserve Peter’s 
apostleship and its divine source, Paul justifies their recognition 
of his own claim to apostleship by appeal to his own equal and 
like experience of God. 


Whether the appeal is to the inner experience of each by which they 
were endowed for their work, or to the known results, in the way of 
converts, etc., of his work and Peter’s, depends upon the precise 
sense in which Paul used the words évepyqoas and évnpynsev. The usage 
of évepyéw in x Cor. 12% ", where it refers to the work of the Spirit of 
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God in men, fitting and endowing each for his own work, suggests the 
first view. But Phil. 2", where in the second instance évepyety means 
specifically “to effect, to produce results,”shows that Paul might easily 
use the word here with reference to the divine activity in accomplishing 
results through himself and Peter, perhaps preferring it to xatepyaCop.ae 
(see Rom. 1518) because it is intransitive and because it more distinctly 
suggests the divine energy by which the results were accomplished. 
The argument on this view would be similar to that of 1 Cor. 9!, but 
also wholly appropriate to the present connection, and more forcible 
than a reference to the inner experience of Peter and himself, which 
would be known only to each of them respectively. 

In 4 y&e évepyjous, as in some other passages, Paul refers to God 
by a descriptive epithet without the insertion of the word 0e6¢. See 
1* 15 and notes; Col. 31°. To understand 6 évepyhoa«s of Christ rather 
than God, would not be consistent with Paul’s usual method of expres- 
sion concerning the apostleship. Save where as in Gal. 11 the two ideas 
coalesce in the representation of God and Christ as immediate source, 
it is his habit to speak of God as its source and Christ as the agent or 
mediator of it (Rom. 15 r5%° 1 Cor. 151° Eph. 3% 7 Gal. 15; cf. also on 
his use of the verb évepyéw 1 Cor. 12° Phil. 21), 

The dative Ilétpw is a dative of advantage, not governed by éy in 
composition, éveeynoag not being a verb compounded with éy, but de- 
rived from évepyns or évepyés = év Epyy, “effective,” and meaning “to 
be operative, to work.” 

*ArootoAn, here as always in N. T. (see Acts 15 Rom. 15 x Cor. 93; it is 
otherwise in classical Greek and the Lxx) refers specifically to the office 
and work of an apostle of Christ; see on 11. The omission of the article 
gives the word qualitative force. The preposition els expresses not 
mere reference but purpose or result, “for or unto the creation of,” 
i. e., “so as to make him an apostle.” 

Tis meertowijs is here, as in v.?, by metonymy for ‘the circumcised.” 
ei¢ tz %yn is manifestly a condensed expression equivalent to els 
&roctoAhy tHy efvay, or the like, used for brevity’s sake or through 
negligence. That dxoctoAny is omitted because of an unwillingness on 
Paul’s part to claim apostleship for himself is excluded alike by the 
whole thought of the sentence and by 11. 


9. Kal yvovtes tiv ydpw THY Sobeicdy po1, IdxcwBos Kal 
Kndas Kai lwavns, of Soxotytes ottror elvat, SeEvas eSwxay 
> \ \ B , 4 (a4 
evot Kal BapvaBa xowevias, “and when, I say, they per- 
ceived the grace that had been given to me, James and 
Cephas and John, who were accounted to be pillars, gave 
to me and to Barnabas right hands of fellowship.”” These 
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words resume the thought of v.’, virtually repeating éSdpres 
67 memtorevpat, etc., and completing what was there begun. 
It is an overrefinement to attempt to discover a marked dif- 
ference between (ddvtes and yvovTes. The “grace that was 
given to me” is manifestly the grace of God or Christ (on the 
word apis, see 13 and detached note p. 423), including espe- 
cially the entrusting to him of the gospel to the uncircumcised 
(v.”), but not necessarily excluding that manifested in the 
results which he had been able to accomplish. Cf. Rom. 15, 
&v ob [sc. "Incod Xpiorod] ékdBopev yapw Kal arroctorny eis 
viraKkony miatews év Tac TOS EOveowv, See also x Cor. 31° 151 
Eph. 3778 47. On the question how the other apostles came 
to recognise that God had given him this grace, cf. on v.7. The 
giving of right hands is in token of a mutual compact, while 
xowewvias defines that compact as one of partnership. See 
more fully below in fine print. 


The placing of the name of James first is probably the reflection of a 
certain prominence of James in the action here spoken of and of his 
influence in the decision, even above that of Peter. Thus while Peter 
is mentioned in vv.7: 8, as in some sense the apostle of the circumcision, 
i. e., as the leader in missionary work among the Jews, James was 
apparently the man of greatest influence in the settlement of a ques- 
tion of policy, involving one of doctrine in the more practical sense. 
Cf. on vv.” 8. 

The substitution of Iléteo¢ for Knp&e, and the placing of it before 
*I&xwGos (DFG d f g Vg. Syr. [psh. harcl.] Tert. Hier. a].) like the read- 
ing Ilétpov for Knpay in 118 (g.v.), and Ilétpo¢ for Knp&e in v."! and 
Tlétew for Knog in v.44, isa Western corruption. In vy.’: §, on the other 
hand, Ilétpo¢ and Ilétpw are undoubtedly the correct readings. 

The custom of giving the hand as a pledge of friendship or agreement 
existed both among the Hebrews and the Greeks, though probably 
derived by the Hebrews from some outside source. Cf. the passages 
cited by Ltft., indicating its existence among the Persians (Corn. Nep. 
Dat. c. 10; Diod. Sic. 16. 43; Justinus XI 151*); and showing its preva- 
lence among the Parthians and other adjacent peoples (Jos. Ant, 18.328 
(9)); and notice in Gen. 24% *® 25%* 314-49 331° 11 other methods of con- 
firming an agreement or expressing friendship. The Hebrew expres- 
sion is “to give the hand,” 73103: 2 Ki. ro%8 Ezr. ro!® Ezek. 171* 1 Chr. 
29" 2 Chr. 30% Lam. 5%, in the last three instances implying submission. 

' In Greek writers xelo, xelp de&tteph, or xelp debtd, or des& alone, are 
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used with various verbs, such as Aap Bdvw, EuB&AAw, 5(3wut, in speaking of 
pledges received or given: Hom. JI. VI 233: xeteds v’ dAAHAwY AaBérny. 
Od. I 121: yxeip’ Ere Sekttephy. Soph. Ph. 813: BuBadrAe yerpds xlotty. 
Tr. 1181: &uBadre xetoa SeEtckv. Xen. An. 1. 68: decay EhaBov xat Bwxa. 
2. 5°, dekta¢ Sedougvac. In a papyrus of the second century A. D. the 
expression i) guAcaa[t]y cou thy dSebtky, “not to keep your pledge” 
(Grenfell, Hunt, and Hogarth, Fayum Towns and their Papyri, 124"), 
indicates that 3et:& had acquired the meaning “‘pledge.’”’ In the Jewish 
Greek writings 3tdévar SeEtdy (or dSe&tkc) is a token of a friendly com- 
pact. See x Mac. 65% 135% 8. 66 1350 2 Mac. 1126 12" 1322; Jos. Ant. 
18. 328 (9), 20. 62 (32). In none of these cases does the giving of the hand 
indicate submission, but a pledge of friendship, in most cases from the 
superior power to the inferior. Notice esp. the use of dodvat and AaGety 
in x Mac. 118* 135° 2 Mac. 12"! 12, but also in 2 Mac. 13”, where in the 
case of a mutual compact the same person both gives and receives deEt&y. 
xotvwvlac, ‘‘ fellowship, partnership,” implying a friendly participation in 
the same work (cf. Phil. 15) defines that which the giving of the right 
hands expressed, and to which the givers pledged themselves. It thus 
excludes the idea of surrender or submission which the phrase “to give 
the hand” without qualification (1 Chr. 29%) might suggest, or that of 
superiority which usually accompanies its use in 1 and 2 Mac. The 
genitive can hardly be defined grammatically more exactly than as a 
genitive of inner connection. WM. pp. 235 ff. 

On B0xo0vtes atbAot elvat, see note on of doxodvtec, v.21 The term 
“pillars” as a designation of those upon whom responsibility rests, is 
found in classical, Jewish, and Christian writers. Thus in Eur. [ph. T. 
57: otbAot yao olxwy matdé¢ slaty &ocevec. Asch. Ag. 898: otiAov 
nxodten, wovoyevéc téxvoy matot. Cf. exx. from Rabbinic writings in 
Schéttgen, Horae Hebraicae, ad loc., and for early Christian writers, see 
Clem. Rom. 5?, of wéytotor xat Stxatdtatot otbAor, referring to the apostles, 
of whom Peter and Paul are especially named. 


iva nueis eis TA EOvn, avTol S€ els THY TepiTouHy’ “that 
we should go (or preach the gospel) among the Gentiles, and 
they among the circumcised.” A verb such as €A@wpev or 
evayyeduc@pueOa is to be supplied in the first part, and a cor- 
responding predicate for avtof in the second part. On the 
omission of the verb after ‘va, see Th. iva II 4c, and cf. Rom. 
4'© 1 Cor. 13! 2 Cor. 8%. The clause defines the content of the 
agreement implied in Seas edwxav . . . Kowwwvias. See 
BMT 217 (b) and cf. John 9”. avtof stands in antithesis to 
nets, and is thus slightly emphatic, but not properly intensive. 
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See Butt. p. 107. The whole sentence of v.° marks the com- 
plete victory of the apostle on this memorable occasion, the 
significance of which lies not in that the apostles approved him, 
which of itself might signify dependence on them instead of 
the independence on which he has been insisting ever since his 
strong affirmation of it in 1%, but in that his view prevailed 
as against the opposition of the legalists and the timid com- 
promise which the apostles themselves at first wished to follow. 

Was the division of the field here described territorial or 
racial? Was it understood that Paul and Barnabas were to 
go to Gentile lands, and, though having it as their distinctive 
aim to reach the Gentiles, preach to all whom they found, while 
the other apostles took as their territory the Jewish home 
lands? Or were the Gentiles in any and every land or city 
assigned to Paul and Barnabas and the Jews in the same land 
and city to Peter, James, and John? The use of the terms 
€@vn and trepitouy, which designate the people rather than the 
territory, seems at first sight to indicate a personal, or rather 
racial, division. And no doubt it was this in a sense. The 
basis on which it rested was a difference between Jews and 
Gentiles as peoples, not between the lands in which they lived. 
Unquestionably, too, the mission of Paul and Barnabas was 
chiefly a mission to and for the Gentiles, and that of the others 
to and for the Jews. Yet on the other hand it must be observed 
that Paul has used not a simple dative or pds with the accusa- 
tive, but eis, and that, despite some apparent or even a few 
real exceptions to the general rule, the distinction between these 
constructions severally, whether we assume here an omitted 
EXOwpev, evayyedio@pea, or Knpvcowpev, is with a good 
degree of consistency maintained throughout N.T. The dative 
after verbs such as evayy. and «npvo, (the rare cases after verbs 
of motion need not come into account here) is a dative of in- 
direct object denoting the persons addressed. pds with words 
denoting persons individually or collectively denotes personal 
approach or address; ¢/s with names of places means “into” 
or “to”; with personal designations “among” (7. e., to and 
among), never being used with singular personal nouns (save 
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in such special idioms as eis éavtéy eAGeiv), but only with 
plurals or collectives. The use of the phrase eis Ta €0vy rather 
than tots €@veowv, therefore favours the conclusion that the 
division, though on a basis of preponderant nationality, was 
nevertheless territorial rather than racial. This conclusion is, 
moreover, confirmed by the fact that twice in this epistle (11¢ 2”) 
Paul has spoken unambiguously of the Gentiles as those among 
(év) whom he preached the gospel, and that he has nowhere in 
this epistle or elsewhere used the preposition e/s after evaryye- 
AlGopas or Knpvoow to express the thought “to preach to” (on 
1 Thes. 2°, the only possible exception, see below). The whole 
evidence, therefore, clearly indicates that the meaning of the 
agreement was that Paul and Barnabas were to preach the gos- 
pel in Gentile lands, the other apostles in Jewish lands. On 
the question whether the division of territory invoived a differ- 
ence in the content of the message, see on v.’. 


For instances of the dative after verbs of speaking, see 4 1 Cor. 3! 
15 2 2 Cor. 117 Rom. 1'8 319 71 Acts 85 10/7. The dative is the most 
frequent construction with ebayyeAtCouat. For me6¢ with the accusa- 
tive (occurring only Rev. 107 after edayyeA(Couat, never after xnobcow, 
frequently after xopedouce and esp. Zoyouat), see 117%- r Thes. 2!8 2 Cor. 
118, 16 Rom, 11% 18 7522, 23, 2% 32 Mt, ro® Lk. 1639 1816 Jn. 141% 28, For elc 
with personal nouns, see 1 Pet. 17° (only instance after edayy- when the 

noun is personal, but cf. 2 Cor. 101®) Mk. 139131? Lk. 2417 1 Thes. 2° (after 
xnebscw) Mt. 15% Lk. 1149 Acts 22% 2617 (after &rootéAAw and é&anoc- 
téhdw) Jn. g*? 2178 Acts 207° (after Epyouat, Géox- and eicépy-) Jn. 7% Acts 
18§ (after xopedouat). The usage of év after xnpdcow (chap. 2? Acts 92° 2 
Cor. 14° Col. 1% x Tim. 31°), together with the use of distinctly local terms 
after et¢ (Mk. 1%° Lk. 4), leaves no room for doubt that efs after 
xnetcow means “among” rather than “unto.”’ On 1 Thes. 29, see 
Bornemann ad Joc. and on Mk. 131° Lk. 2447, see WM. p. 267. Similar 
reasoning based on the use of the dative after edayyeAtCouor (chap. 418 
1 Cor. 151}? 2 Cor. 117 Rom. 1‘) and the employment of the phrase 
ebayyeA(Gouct évy in this epistle (11*) and of edayy- elg (2 Cor. 10%; on 
1 Pet. 1%, see WM. p. 267) leads to a similar conclusion respecting ets 
after this verb. Concerning ets after verbs like xopedouat, etc., Jn. 7%, 
wi elc thy dtacropdy téy “HAAjvwy wédAer ropebecbar xat SrBdoxewv todcs 
*EdAnvas, is particularly instructive since the persons to be addressed 
are expressly distinguished from those among (ets) whom Jesus is sup- 
posed to be going. If in Acts 18* elg certainly verges towards the mean- 
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ing “unto” (denoting address rather than location), yet the total evi- 
dence leaves no room for doubt that etc uniformly, or all but uniformly, 
retains its local sense after all the verbs here under consideration. 


10. pdvoy Tav rrwydv iva prnpoved@pev, “provided only 
that we should remember the poor.” €0éAneav or some similar 
verb might be supplied before this clause. See GMT 332, . 
Butt. p. 241. But it is better in the absence of a verb to make 
the clause co-ordinate in construction with the preceding ta 
clause, tva . . . mepitounv, and dependent on the idea of 
agreement implied in defas edwxav, On this understanding 
the clause is not a request added to the agreement, but a part 
of the agreement itself. sévov limits the whole clause and indi- 
cates that it contains the only qualification of the agreement 
already stated in general terms. On the use of pévor, intro- 
ducing a qualification of a preceding statement or of its appar- 
ent implications, see 1 58, and esp. 1 Cor. 73%, To the general 
agreement that the field be divided between them, each group 
maintaining entire independence in its own territory, there is 
added as the only qualification of this independence and sep- 
arateness the specification that the apostles to the Gentiles 
shall continue to remember the poor, 7. e., manifestly the poor 
among the Christians on the other side of the dividing line (cf. 
Sief. ad loc.). The tense of pynmovedmpev, denoting continued 
action (BMT 96), indicates either that the course of action 
referred to is one which having already been begun is to be 
continued, or that there is distinctly in mind a practice (not 
a single instance) of it in the future. The former as the more 
common implication of a present tense in the dependent moods 
is somewhat more probable. 

8 kal éorrovéaca avTd TovTO TovAoat. “which very thing I 
have also taken pains to do.” On the strengthening of 6 by 
avtd, see Butt. p. 109. The verb orovddto in N. T. signi- 
fies not simply “to be willing,” nor, on the other hand, “to do 
with eagerness,” but “to make diligent effort” to do a thing 
(1 Thes. 217 of unsuccessful effort; everywhere else in exhorta- 
tions); cf. Jth. 13! 2, “to make haste” to do a thing. Appar- 
ently, therefore, it can not refer simply to the apostle’s state of 
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mind, but either to a previous or subsequent activity on his part. 
Against the supposition that the reference is to an éffort in 
which Paul and Barnabas had jointly taken part (cf. Acts 11°) 
is the singular number of éovrovdaca. A reference to an effort 
on behalf of the poor at that very time in progress is impossible 
in view of the meaning and tense of éo7rovéaca, to which also 
its singular number adds further force. This would have re- 
quired an imperfect tense, and in all probability, since Barna- 
bas was with Paul at the time, the plural number (notice the 
number of pynpwovevwper)—éorrovdalopev troceiv or érrovobpev. 
There is apparently a slight hint in the present tense of 
pvnpovevw@pev of a previous remembrance of the poor on the 
part of one or both of them (it would be overpressing the plural 
to say both of them), in éovrovéaca a reference to Paul’s subse- 
quent diligence in fulfilling the stipulation then made. 
Respecting the argument of the whole paragraph, it should 
be noticed that while the apostle’s objective point is precisely 
not to prove that he was in agreement with the Twelve, but 
independent of them, yet by the facts which he advances to 
prove his independence he at the same time excludes the inter- 
pretation which his judaistic opponents would have been glad 
to put upon his conduct, viz., that he was in disagreement 
with the Twelve, they right and he wrong, and shows that, 
though they at first disagreed with him as to what was expedi- 
ent to do, in the end they cordially admitted that he was right. 


f. Evidence of his independence of all human authority 
drawn from his conduct in resisting Peter at Antioch (2"-4), 


In this passage the apostle relates one of the most significant 
incidents of the whole series from the point of view of his 
independence of the apostles. Peter, coming down to Antioch 
evidently with no hostile intent or critical spirit, and probably 
arriving in Paul’s absence, is attracted by the spectacle of Jew- 
ish and Gentile Christians living together in harmony in one 
community, joins himself for the time to this community and, 
following the practice of the Jews of the church, eats with the 
Gentile members. Presently, however, there appeared at An- 
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tioch certain men who came from Jerusalem as the repre- 
sentatives of James. These men, doubtless contending that 
Peter’s conduct in eating with the Gentiles was not only not 
required by the Jerusalem agreement, but was in fact contrary 
to it, since it involved disregard of the law by Jewish Christians, 
brought such pressure to bear upon Peter that he gradually dis- 
continued his social fellowship with the Gentile Christians. 
So influential was this change in Peter’s practice that all the 
Jewish members of the church ceased to eat with their Gentile 
fellow-Christians, and as a result of this even Barnabas, who 
at Jerusalem had with Paul championed the freedom of the 
Gentiles, also followed Peter’s example. Thus the church was 
divided, socially at least, into two, and by this fact pressure 
was brought upon the Gentiles to take up the observance of 
the Jewish law of foods, since so only could the unity of the 
church be restored. At this point Paul, perhaps returning 
from an absence from Antioch, for it is difficult to suppose that 
matters would have reached this pass while he was present, or 
possibly delaying action so long as the question pertained to 
the conduct of the Jews only, and interfering only when it 
became also a question of the subjection of the Gentiles to the 
Jewish law—at this point, at any rate, Paul boldly rebuked 
Peter, claiming that Peter’s own previous conduct showed that 
he recognised that the law was not binding even upon Jewish 
Christians, and that it was therefore unjustifiable and hypo- 
critical for him, by refusing to eat with the Gentiles, in effect 
to endeavour to bring them under the law. By this incident 
a new phase of the question discussed at Jerusalem was brought 
to the front, viz.: whether the Jewish Christian was also re- 
leased from the obligation to keep the law, as well as the Gen- 
tile; and, by the inclusion of foods as well as circumcision 
among the matters brought into controversy, the question of 
the obligation of statutes in general was raised. The essentially 
contradictory character of the compromise reached at Jeru- 
salem having also in this way been brought to light, Paul, so 
far from recognising the authority of Peter as the representa- 
tive of the Jerusalem apostles to dictate his course of action, 
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resisted him openly, and following out the logic not of that to 
which he had consented at Jerusalem, viz., the continuance of 
legal practices by the Jewish Christians, but of that for which 
he had contended, viz., the freedom of the Gentiles from ob- 
ligation to conform to the statutes of the law, boldly claimed 
that even Jewish Christians were not under law, and must not 
obey its statutes when such obedience involved compulsion of 
the Gentiles to do the same. In no way could he more ef- 
fectively have affirmed his independence as a Christian apostle 
of all human authority. 

u4dnd when Cephas came to Antioch I resisted him to the face, 
because he stood condemned. “For before certain came from 
James he was eating with the Gentiles. But when they came 
he gradually drew back and separated himself, fearing the 
circumcised. “And there joined him in the hypocrisy the rest 
of the Jews also, so that even Barnabas was carried along with 
their hypocrisy. “But when I saw that they were not pursuing a 
straightforward course in relation to the truth of the gospel, I said 
to Cephas in the presence of everybody, If thou, though a Jew, 
livest after the manner of the Gentiles and not after that of the 
Jews, how is it that thou dost constrain the Gentiles to live after the 
Jewish manner ? 

“ai. “Ore Se FAGev Kydas eis "Avtidyevav, Kata tpdowrov 
aUT@ avtéoTny, dT KaTeyvwopevos Hv “And when Cephas came 
to Antioch, I resisted him to the face, because he stood con- 
demned.” The antithesis between the right hands of fellow- 
ship (v.*) and Paul’s resistance of Peter at Antioch suggests 
the translation of d¢ by “but.” But the paragraph is simply 
continuative of the argument begun in 1", and extending to 
and through this paragraph. By one more event in which he 
came into contact with the Jerusalem leaders he enforces his 
argument that he had never admitted their authority over him, 
but had acted with the consciousness of having independent 
guidance for his conduct. 


The Antioch here referred to is unquestionably not the Pisidian 
Antioch, but the more famous Syrian city, which is regularly spoken 
of simply as Antioch, without further title to designate it. See Acts 
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111° et freg. Cf. Acts. 134. This temporal clause evidently denotes the 
time of the fact about to be stated, only in a general way, not as if 
it occurred immediately upon Peter’s arrival; for the following verses 
show that in fact a considerable series of events must have elapsed 
before Paul took his stand against Peter. Concerning the time of the 
whole incident, see Introd. pp. | f. 

The phrase xat& xoécwxoy conveys in itself no implication of hos- 
tility, but only of “face to face” encounter (Acts 25'* 2 Cor. 10). 
dytéatny reflects the fact that to Paul Peter seemed to have made 
the initiative aggression. For while the verb is used both of passive 
resistance (lit. “to stand against”) and active counter opposition (cf. 
Acts 138 2 Tim. 38), yet it usually or invariably implies an initiative 
attack in some sense from the other side. This was furnished in the 
present instance by the conduct of Peter, which though not necessarily 
so in intention was in effect an attack on the position which Paul was 
maintaining at Antioch. 

Of the various senses in which the verb xataytviioxw is used by 
classical writers, two only can be considered here: (a) “to accuse,” (b) 
“to condemn.” Of these the latter is evidently much more appropriate 
in a clause in which Paul gives the reason for resisting Peter. The 
participle is predicative, and best taken as forming with fy a pluper- 
fect of existing state (BMT 90, 91, 430; Gal. 43 Mt. 9 264 Mk. r¢ 
Lk. 17). It comes to practically the same thing to take xateyyvwoudvog 
as having the force of an adjective meaning “guilty” (Sief. cites Hero- 
dian, 5, 15!, éAéyxyetv éxetpato elxdtws xateyvwougvyny, Luc. De salt. 
952; Clem. Hom. 178; with which compare also, as illustrating the 
adjectival use of participles in N. T., Acts 87 Gal. 12 Eph. 21? 48 
Col. 17; BMT 4209). A phrase of agency denoting by whom he had 
been condemned is not in any case necessary, nor is it necessary defi- 
nitely to supply it in thought. Probably Paul’s thought is that Peter’s 
own action condemned him. Notice the following clause introduced 
by y&e. The perfect is used with similar implication in Rom. 14% 
Jn. 338; Jos. Bell. 2.135 (8*), cited by Ltft. To supply “by the Gen- 
tile Christians in Antioch” is to add to the text what is neither sug- 
gested by the context nor appropriate to it. For since the purpose of 
the apostle in narrating this event is still to show his own independence 
of the other apostles, a condemnation of Peter’s action by the Gentile 
Christians in Antioch is an irrelevant detail, and especially so as the 
reason for Paul’s action in rebuking Peter. 


12, mpo Tov yap édGeiv Tivds ard *lax@Bov peta Tay Ovary 
ovynobiev, ‘For before certain came from James he was eating 
with the Gentiles.” Not this clause alone but the whole 
sentence (v.2) gives the reason why Peter stood condemned, 
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and so the proof (ydp) of Kateyywopévos. eOvav refers, of 
course, chiefly or exclusively to the Gentile Christians, as in 
Rom. 15! 164, and in v." below, and ovvyja ev, without doubt, 
to sharing with them in their ordinary meals, as in Lk. 15? Acts 
11°. The imperfect tense implies that he did this, not on a single 
occasion, but repeatedly or habitually. The significance of the 
act lay in the fact that he thereby exposed himself to the lia- 
bility of eating food forbidden by the O. T. law of clean and 
unclean foods (Lev. chap. 11), and thus in effect declared it not 
binding upon him.* The question thus brought to the front 
was, it should be clearly observed, quite distinct from that one 
which was the centre of discussion at Jerusalem. There it was 
the obligation of the Gentile Christian to observe the law, and 
particularly in the matter of circumcision; here it involves the 
obligation of the Jewish Christian to keep the law, and par- 
ticularly in the matter of food. By his action in eating with 
Gentile Christians, whose freedom from the law had been ex- 
pressly granted at Jerusalem so far as concerned circumcision, 
and who had doubtless exercised a like freedom in respect to 
foods, Peter went beyond anything which the action at Jeru- 
salem directly called for, and in effect declared the Jew also, 
as well as the Gentile, to be free from the law. It does not 
indeed follow that he would have been prepared to apply the 
principle consistently to other prescriptions of the law, and to 
affirm, e. g., that the Jewish Christian need not circumcise his 
children. Nevertheless, the broad question whether any statute 
of the law was binding upon Gentile or Jew was now brought 
out into clear light, and on this question Peter by his conduct 
took a position which was of great significance. 

Yet it can scarcely have been Peter’s conduct that first raised 
the question. The custom of Jewish Christians eating with 
Gentiles he no doubt found in existence when he came to 
Antioch and fell in with it because it appealed to him as right, 
although contrary to his previous practice. It is wholly im- 


*On the Jewish feeling respecting Jews eating with Gentiles, see Jubil. 225 Tob. 119,11 
Dan. 1* Esth. Lxx chap. 28 Jth. 12!" 3 Mac. 347; Jos. Ant. 4.137. (6%); cited by Bous. Rel. 
d. Jud.*, p. 192; Acts 10% 119, 
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probable that not finding it in existence he himself suggested 
it, or that if he had already been in the habit of eating with 
Gentiles in Judea, he would have been deterred from continu- 
ing to do so in Antioch by the arrival of the messengers from 
James. The Antioch practice was clearly an expression of the 
“freedom in Christ Jesus” which Paul advocated, but in all 
probability a new expression, developed since the conference at 
Jerusalem (vv.1-!°), It was probably only after that event, in 
which the full Christianity of the Gentile Christians was recog- 
nised even at Jerusalem, that the Jewish Christians at Antioch 
gained courage to break over their scruples as Jews, and eat with 
their Gentile brothers in the church. Nor is there any special 
reason to think that Paul would have pressed the matter at the 
beginning. Concerning, as it did, not the freedom of the Gen- 
tiles, but the adherence of the Jews to their own ancestral custom 
enforced by O. T. statute, in consistency with his principles (1 
Cor. 7!*f-) and the course he pursued at Jerusalem, where he 
stood for the freedom of the Gentiles but assumed apparently 
without demurrer that the Jews would continue to observe the 
law, it would probably seem to him not a matter to be pressed, 
but left to the gradual enlightenment of the Jewish Christians 
themselves. It is difficult to see, moreover, how, if the Jewish 
Christians in Antioch had before the conference at Jerusalem 
already begun to disregard the Jewish law of foods, this should 
not have been even more a burning question at Jerusalem 
than the circumcision of the Gentiles. Certainly it would 
have been more difficult for the legalistic party to yield in 
the former than in the latter matter. Probability, therefore, 
points to the time between Paul’s return to Antioch and 
Peter’s arrival there as that in which the Jewish Christians 
at Antioch began to eat with their Gentile brethren. 

If this is correct it furnishes, moreover, a natural explana- 
tion of the visit to Antioch both of Peter and of the representa- 
tives of James. If news of this new departure at Antioch had 
come to Jerusalem it might easily seem to Peter that inasmuch 
as it affected not simply the Gentiles, but also the Jewish 
Christians, it concerned him as the apostle of the latter to 
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know what was going on. Especially would this be the case 
if there was any uncertainty in his mind as to whether the divi- 
sion of the field agreed to at Jerusalem assigned to him the 
Jews, or Jewish lands. See.on 2°. Even if he had come ex- 
pecting to disapprove what he found, it would be by no means 
uncharacteristic of him that, captivated with the picture of 
Christian unity which he saw, he should, instead of reproving, 
have himself adopted the new custom. And if in turn news of 
this state of affairs, including Peter’s unexpected conduct, 
reached Jerusalem, this would furnish natural occasion for the 
visit of the representatives of James; for to James as well as to 
the more extreme legalists such conduct might seem not only 
to violate the Jerusalem agreement, but to create a most seri- 
ous obstacle to the development of the Christian faith among 
the Jews. 

And this in turn makes clear the important fact that the 
situation at Antioch was not the result of repudiation of the 
Jerusalem agreement by any of the parties to it, but was sim- 
ply the coming to the surface of the contradictory convictions 
which were only imperfectly harmonised in the compromise in 
which the Jerusalem conference issued. A new aspect of the 
question which underlay the discussion at Jerusalem had now 
come to the front and raised a question concerning which pre- 
cisely opposite decisions might easily seem to different persons 
to be involved in the Jerusalem decision. The brethren at 
Antioch might naturally seem to themselves to be only follow- 
ing out what was logically involved in the Jerusalem decision, 
when they found in the recognition of uncircumcised Gentile 
believers as brethren the warrant for full fellowship with them 
on equal terms, and, in the virtual declaration of the non- 
essentiality of circumcision, ground for the inference that the 
O. T. statutes were no longer binding, and ought not to be 
observed to the detriment of the unity of the Christian com- 
munity. The Jerusalem brethren, on the other hand, might 
with equal sincerity maintain that they had never expressed or 
intimated the belief that the Jews could disregard the statutes 
of the law, and that the tacit understanding of the Jerusalem 
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decision was that these statutes should be regarded as still in 
force for the Jews, whatever concessions were made in respect 
to the Gentiles. It was this derivation of contrary conclusions 
from the Jerusalem compromise and Peter’s wavering between 
the two interpretations that created the Antioch situation. 


Whether dd ’IaxdGou limits tww&>¢ or éXOety it is impossible to deter- 
mine with certainty. The fact that the subject of an infinitive some- 
what more frequently precedes it than follows it (see Votaw, Inf. in 
Bib. Gr. p. 58; of. Mt. 68 Lk. 221; contra Lk. 2% Gal. 3%) slightly favours 
explaining the position of ttv&s as due to the desire to bring it into 
connection with &xd’IexaBov. Yet the rarity of any limitation of an 
indefinite pronoun by any phrase except a partitive one is against this 
construction. In either case the mention of the personal name, James, 
the same, of course, who is named in v." and in 1, implies that the 
persons spoken of were sent by him or in some sense represented him. 
That they did not belong to those whom in v.‘ Paul calls “false breth- 
ren”’ is probable not only from the fact that Paul does not so describe 
them, but designates them as representing James, who was of the 
mediating party, but also from the fact, brought out above, that these 
messengers of James to Antioch probably contended not for obedience 
to the Jewish law by Gentile Christians, but for the keeping of the Jeru- 
salem compact as they not unnaturally interpreted it. 


bte dé 7AOov, UrdoTerRev Kal apwpilev EavTov, PoBovpmevos 
Tovs €x TepiTouns. ‘But when they came, he gradually drew 
back and separated himself, fearing the circumcised.”” The verb 
vrogTéAAw, used, especially by Polybius, of the drawing back 
of troops in order to place them under shelter, itself suggests 
a retreat from motives of caution; éavrdv is the object of 
both verbs. The imperfect tense is very expressive, indi- 
cating that Peter took this step not at once, immediately on 
the arrival of the men from James, but gradually, under the 
pressure, as the next phrase implies, of their criticism. The 
force of the tense can hardly be otherwise expressed than by 
the word “gradually.”” For a possible parallel instance of the 
use of the tense, see Acts 18°. The circumcised from fear of 
whom Peter reversed his course of action are manifestly those 
Jewish Christians who came from James. That Peter should 
have been to such an extent under their domination illustrates 
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both his own instability and the extent to which the legalistic 
party had developed and acquired influence in the Jerusalem 
church and Jewish Christianity generally. In view of this 
statement it is by no means incredible that at that later time 
referred to in Acts 217° such a situation as is there described 
should have developed. Cf. on 1*. 


7HAOev (understood by Origen (1%) to refer to James, é\0évto¢ 
*TaxdBov) though supported by NBD*FG 39, 442, and the old Latin 
must be either a primitive error or a Western corruption. See WH. 
Introd. p. 224, and App. p. 121. The reading #XOoy is supported by 
ACD» et °EHKLP, the great body of later manuscripts and the ancient 
versions with the exception of the old Latin. 

Ilegrtou4 is probably not used here as above, by metonymy for “the 
circumcised””—observe the presence of the article there and its omis- 
sion here—but in its proper sense. The preposition expresses source, 
z. e., not of existence but of standing and character (cf. Th. éx, II 7, 
though the characterisation of the use is not quite broad enough), and 
the phrase means simply “the circumcised,” “the Jews.”’ This rather 
than “converts from Judaism” (Ltft.) seems to be the regular sense of 
this phrase, found also in Rom. 4" Col. 4" Acts ro 112. Cf. the ex- 


pression 6 é% mlotews, chap. 37 * Rom. 376 41%; 6 éx véz0u, Rom. 4}3; see also 
Gal. 31° 


13, Kal cuvuTrexp(Onoav adt@ Kal oi Aovrol lovdaior, date 
kat BapvaBas cuvarr}yOn adtav rH broxpioe’ “ And there 
joined him in the hypocrisy the rest of the Jews also, so that 
even Barnabas was carried along with their hypocrisy.” Hy- 
pocrisy, consisting essentially in the concealment of one’s real 
character, feelings, etc., under the guise of conduct implying 
something different (U7roxpiveoOac* is “to answer from under,” 
a. e., from under a mask as the actor did, playing a part; cf. 
Lk. 20%), usually takes the form of concealing wrong feel- 
ings, character, etc., under the pretence of better ones. In the 
present case, however, the knowledge, judgment, and feelings 
which were concealed were worse only from the point of view 
of the Jews of whom Peter and those who joined with him 
were afraid. From Paul’s point of view it was their better 


* On the compound cvrvmoxpivomat, see Polyb. 3.925, 5.49"; Plut. Marius, 147; here only 
in N. T. 
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knowledge which they cloaked under a mask of worse, the usual 
type of hypocrisy which proceeds from fear. By the charac- 
terisation of this conduct as hypocrisy Paul implies that there 
had been no real change of conviction on the part of Peter and 
the rest, but only conduct which belied their real convictions. 
“The rest of the Jews” are manifestly the other Jewish Chris- 
tians in Antioch, from which it is evident that it was not Peter 
only who had eaten with the Gentile Christians but the Jewish 
Christians generally. That even Barnabas, who shared with 
Paul the apostleship to the Gentiles, yielded to the pressure 
exerted by the brethren from Jerusalem shows again how 
strong was the influence exerted by the latter. 


Kat (after ait@) is the reading of NACDFGHKLP al. pler. d g 
Syr. (psh. harcl.) Arm. Aeth. Victorin. Ambrst. Hier. Or. It is 
omitted by B f Vg. Boh. Goth. Or. (Sout.). Neither external nor 
internal evidence is decisive; but its omission from the small number 
of authorities which do not contain it, either from pure inadvertence 
or from a feeling that it was superfluous, seems somewhat more prob- 
able than its addition to the great body of authorities. 

Ty broxptcer may be either a dative of accompaniment—“ swept 
along with their hypocrisy”—dependent on the ody in composition 
(cf. Eph. 51! Phil. 414 Rom. 1216 et freq.) or perhaps, a little more prob- 
ably, a dative of agent, “by their hypocrisy,” ‘‘ with them” being im- 
plied in ctv. On the use of the verb cuvanéyw, found also in Xen. and 
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14, Grd dre eidov Ste ox dpOoTrododcw mpos THY adnOevay 
Tov evayyediov, “But when I saw that they were not pursuing 
a straightforward course in relation to the truth of the gospel.” 
The natural implication of this sentence and indeed of the pre- 
ceding narrative is that all the events thus far related, the com- 
ing of the emissaries of James, the retreat of Peter from his 
first position, the like action of the rest of the Jewish Christians 
and even of Barnabas, took place before Paul himself took a 
position of open opposition to Peter. Had Paul, then, been 
in Antioch all this time, either holding his peace while the 
whole Jewish element in the church took a position which he 
judged to be wrong, or unable, without open opposition to 
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Peter, to stem the tide, and reluctant to resort to this? The 
latter alternative is the more probable, if he was actually 
present. But the most probable explanation of the facts, 
neither directly supported nor opposed by anything in the pas- 
sage itself, is that Paul was absent during the early part of 
Peter’s stay in Antioch. 


It is indeed possible to suppose that Paul’s activity in the matter 
was due not to his arrival in Antioch but to a new perception (note the 
word elSov) of the significance of the question at issue. Possibly he 
himself had not, till this controversy cleared the air, seen how far the 
principles of the gospel that he preached must carry him in his anti- 
legalism, had offered no active opposition to Peter’s attempt to bring 
the Jewish Christians under the law, and only when the movement 
began to spread to the Gentile Christians (see v. “ fin.) saw clearly 
that the only position consistent with the gospel was that if the law 
was not binding upon the Gentile, neither could it be really so upon 
the Jew, and that when obedience to it by Gentile or Jew became an 
obstacle in the way of the gospel, then both Jew and Gentile must 
cease to obey its statutes. But on this hypothesis Paul himself was 
involved only less deeply than Peter in the latter’s confusion of thought 
and it is therefore hardly likely that he would have spoken in the 
words of sharp condemnation of Peter which he employs in v. “ and in 
this verse. 

The verb ép8oxo8¢w, used only here (and in later eccl. writers where 
its use may be traced to this passage, Ltft.), means “to make a straight 
path” rather than “to walk erect.” Cf. do06xode¢ Batvoytes, Nicander, 
Al. 419; and Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of Rom. and Byz. Period. Cf. 
Paul’s frequent use of xeprratéw, “to walk,” as a figure for moral con- 
duct, chap. 51* Rom. 6484, etc. The present word is apparently not simply 
a general ethical term for doing right, but, as the context implies, 
denotes straightforward, unwavering, and sincere conduct in contrast 
with the pursuing of a crooked, wavering, and more or less insincere 
course, such as Paul has just attributed to Peter and those who fol- 
lowed him. The present tense describes the fact from the point 
of view of Paul’s original perception of it—“they are not acting 
straightforwardly.”” It is not, however, a historical present (Sief.) 
but the present of the direct form retained in indirect discourse even 
after a past tense (BMT 341 [b]). The preposition tpe6¢ probably 
means “towards,” “in relation to” (chap. 61° 2 Cor. 1% Col. 45), and 
the phrase xoéc ... edayy- constitutes a definitive limitation of 
ép8orododcty, yielding the sense “pursue a straight course in relation 
to the truth of the gospel,” “to deal honestly and consistently with it, 
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not juggling, or warping, or misrepresenting it.” os may indeed 
mean “in conformity with” (Lk. 1247 2 Cor. 51° Eph. 3; so Th. Ltft. 
Ell. Sief.), and the phrase constitute an epexegesis of ép%oro3odcty, 
yielding the sense “pursuing a straightforward (righteous) course, viz., 
one in accordance with the truth of the gospel.” But the fact that 
Paul regularly employs xetk with meptmatéw in the sense “in con- 
formity to” (2 Cor. 10% Rom. 14" etc.) is against this latter view, 
while the former is more in accordance with the context, which refers 
not so much to conformity to the truth of the gospel as to an attitude 
(of straightforwardness or crookedness) towards it. The interpretation 
of xedéc in the sense of (motion) towards, making the truth of the gospel 
the goal of their action, involves a sense possible to meéc, but out of 
harmony with the context. The phrase, “‘the truth of the gospel,’ is 
doubtless used here in the same sense as in v. 5, g. v. 


elrrov T@ Knba eumpoobev mavrov “T said to Cephas in 
the presence of everybody.” The omission of the article before 
mavrwy makes the statement very general, not simply before 
those who have just been mentioned (T@v 7avTwy) but when all 
the members of the church were present. Cf. 1 Cor. 1118 14%, 
and esp. 1 Tim. 57°. 

How much of what follows was actually uttered on this occa- 
sion it is impossible to say with certainty. Only the first sen- 
tence (v. 4°) contains unmistakable evidence of having been 
addressed to Peter, and the absence of any direct address in the 
remainder of the chapter makes it unlikely that through the 
whole of it Paul is still quoting what he said to Peter. Yet on 
the other hand it is improbable that he intends to limit his 
report of his words on that occasion to a single sentence. He 
passes imperceptibly from the report of his former words into 
argument on the theme itself, and the line between the two 
can not be detected. 

Ei od “lovdaios trrdpywv eOuKxds Kal ovyi “lovdaixas fps, 
mas Ta COvn avayKates “lovdaifev; “If thou, though a Jew, 
livest after the manner of the Gentiles, and not after that of 
the Jews, how is it that thou dost constrain the Gentiles to live 
after the Jewish manner?” The terms éOm«dés and "lovdaixds 
manifestly refer to the living according to Gentile and Jewish 
customs respectively, especially in the matter of foods. The 
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conditional clause evidently refers, as is often the case with a 
simple present supposition, to an admitted fact. (BMT 244.) 
It is an overpressing of the present tense to maintain that it 
must refer to an act at that very time in progress, which is 
plainly excluded by the preceding narrative. Grammatically 
it is doubtless to be taken not as a present for an imperfect, but 
as a general present, describing a habit or mental attitude which, 
being illustrated by a recent act, may itself be assumed to be 
still in force (cf. Mk. 27 Mt. 12764. Acts 227 § 23% 4 Ps, 89 4). 
The use of it implies that Peter had not really in principle aban- 
doned the Gentile way of life, though temporarily from fear 
returning to the Jewish way of living. In English we should 
probably say in such a case, “If you can live,” or “If your 
convictions permit you to live.” Over against this recent prac- 
tice Paul forcibly sets forth Peter’s inconsistency in compelling 
the Gentiles to follow the Jewish mode of life. The words 
avayKates “lovdaifew are of crucial importance for the under- 
standing of Paul’s position. They show what he regarded as 
the significance if not the deliberate intent of Peter’s conduct 
in refusing longer to eat with the Gentile Christians. Under 
the circumstances this amounted not simply to maintaining the 
validity of the Jewish law for Jewish Christians, but involved 
the forcing of Jewish practices upon the Gentile Christians. 
By his refusal any longer to eat with them and by the adoption 
under his influence of the same course on the part of the Jew- 
ish members of the Antioch church, he left to the Gentiles no 
choice but either to conform to the Jewish law of foods, or suffer 
a line of division to be drawn through the church. It was this 
element of coercion brought to bear on the Gentile Christians 
that made the matter one of direct concern to Paul. Against 
efforts to maintain the observance of the Jewish law on the part 
of Jewish Christians, he would doubtless have had nothing to 
say so long as they were confined to Jewish communities, con- 
cerned the Jews only, and did not affect the Gentiles. Had 
Peter, when he came to Antioch, chosen from the first to abstain 
from eating with the Gentiles on the ground that his relation 
to the Jewish Christians made it inexpedient, Paul would prob- 
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‘ably have made no objection. But when Peter, having first 
associated freely with the Gentiles, afterwards under pressure 
from the men that came from James, drew back, carrying all 
the other Jewish Christians with him, and forcing the Gentile 
Christians to choose between subjection to the Jewish law and 
the disruption of their church, this conduct involved an inter- 
ference with the freedom of the Gentiles which was of most 
vital concern to Paul as the apostle of the Gentiles and de- 
fender of their freedom. That he interpreted the creation of 
such a situation as a forcing of the Gentile Christians to judaise, 
ignoring the possibility of escape from this by creating a divi- 
sion of the church, is itself of significance as showing how im- 
portant to him was the maintenance of the unity of the church 
as against any division into Jewish and Gentile wings, and con- 
firms the interpretation given above to mi mas... épapov 
(v.2), and of els ta Ev (v.°). 


To the men who came from James it might have seemed an entirely 
feasible course that the Gentiles should constitute a separate—from 
their point of view a second-rank—Christian body. Has not a similar 
thing sometimes happened for other reasons on a modern mission 
field? They might have justified their course in the matter on the 
ground that they were not dictating to the Gentile Christians what 
course they should pursue; it did not concern them which horn of the 
dilemma the Gentiles chose, whether they elected to observe the Jew- 
ish law, or to constitute a separate body from the Jewish believers; 
they were concerning themselves only with the conduct of Jewish 
Christians. Even Peter might have assumed somewhat the same posi- 
tion, maintaining that he was dealing only with the question of the 
obligation of the Jews in the matter of foods; for the action of the 
Gentiles the latter were themselves responsible. To Paul the matter 
did not appear thus. To a territorial division of the field he had 
indeed consented at Jerusalem; but the creation of a division between 
the Jewish and Gentile Christians in the Gentile territory was evidently 
to him intolerable and out of the question. 


Thus in the maintenance of the freedom of the Gentiles Paul 
was forced to take a position respecting the validity of the law 
for the Jews and concerning the unity of the Christian com- 
munity in Gentile cities. The former at least was decidedly in 
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advance of the position taken at Jerusalem, though logically 
involved in it. The Jerusalem decision was essentially a com- 
promise between contradictories, the validity of the law, and 
its non-validity. The practical decision that the Jewish Chris- 
tians should continue to observe the law and the Gentiles be 
free from it left it undecided which of these principles should 
take precedence over the other when they should come into 
that conflict which was sooner or later inevitable. The visit of 
Peter to Antioch and the subsequent arrival of the men from 
James precipitated the conflict. The Jerusalem brethren prac- 
tically took the position that the first half of the Jerusalem 
agreement must be kept at any cost—the Jewish Christian 
must keep the law whatever the effect in respect to the Gentile 
Christians. Paul, carrying to its logical issue the principle 
which underlay the position which he had taken at Jerusalem, 
maintained that the Gentile Christians must not be forced to 
keep the law, even if to avoid such forcing the Jews themselves 
had to abandon the law. In Antioch much more clearly than 
at Jerusalem the issue was made between legalism and anti- 
legalism. It was incidental to the event at Antioch, but from 
the point of view from which Paul introduced the matter here, 
a matter of primary importance that on this occasion more 
decisively than ever before he declared his independence of 
Jerusalem and her apostles. 


The oldest and most trustworthy mss. are divided between ody 
and ody{ before "Iovatx@c, the former being the reading of N*ACP 
31, 33, the latter that of SeBD* and a few cursives. DbetoFGKuL 
and most of the cursives read ofx. WH., adopting oéx with the margin: 
“ody MSS.” apparently judge that ody is a primitive error and odxf 
a derivative from it. But the grounds of this decision are not easy to 
discover. In view of Acts 27 Rom. 327, odxf can not be judged to be 
impossible, and in view of its strong attestation is probably to be 
accepted as the original reading, of which ody is a corruption arising 
from the accidental omission of one t, or from the substitution of the 
more familiar for the less familiar form. 

[las used as here in the sense of “how is it that,” nearly equivalent 
to “why,” expressing surprise or displeasure, is of not uncommon 
occurrence both in classical and biblical writers. See Hom. JI. IV 26; 
Aesch. Pers. 798; Soph. El. 407; Mt. 221 Jn. 4° Acts 28, etc. 
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’Avayxdatets is undoubtedly conative, referring not to an accomplished 
result, but to the intention or tendency of Peter’s action. BMT rr. 

*ToudatGery, “to follow the Jewish way of life”; i. e., to observe the 
Jewish law, occurs in the same sense in the Lxx of Esth. 817: xa xoAAob 
thy €byav neptetéuvovto xat lovddtGov 3a toy —bBov toy ’Ioudatwy, in 
Ignat. Mag. 10%: &tonéy éotty "Incoty Xetotdy AaAciy nat loudattery, 
and in Ev. Nic. 2; Plut. Cic. 73. In the sense “to favour the Jews,” it 
is found in Jos. Bell. 2. 463 (18?). 

"Tovdaios bx&zexwy, standing in opposition to éOvinas Chis, is conces- 
sive. The view of Ltft. that brkzpywyv has reference to the original, 
natural state, being nearly equivalent to picer dy, is but slenderly 
supported by evidence. Certainly this is not the invariable force of 
dxkeyw in N. T. Cf. chap. 1 Acts 23° 4%, etc, 

The term éOvexé¢ occurs here only in Bib. Gr.; elsewhere only in 
later writers; cf. é0vixés, Mt. 547 67 1817 3 Jn. 7. "IouSaixds occurs 
here only in Bib. Gr.; elsewhere in Jos. Bell. 6. 17 (18); cf.’Ioudaixés, 
Tit. 1 2 Mac. 1371; Jos. Ani. 20. 258 (111). On the meaning of Ufc, see 
note on (dw, p. 134. 
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The discussion of the bearing of the historical data furnished by 
this chapter on the interpretation and criticism of the narrative of 
Acts belongs rather to the interpretation of the latter book than to 
the present task. It may not be amiss, however, to point out certain 
results of the interpretation of Galatians which are of concern to the 
student of the life of Paul. 

r. A visit to Jerusalem between that of Gal. 118 and that of 2! is 
rendered improbable by the constant implication of the apostle that 
Jerusalem was the headquarters of the Jewish church and its leaders, 
combined with his implied assertion that he is enumerating in succes- 
sion the occasions of his contact with these leaders. See more fully 
on 2!, and contra, Steinmann, Abfassungszeit des Galaterbriefes, pp. 
127 ff. 

2. That the visit to Jerusalem recorded in 2!-!° was for the purpose 
of relieving the poor of Jerusalem is excluded by the aorist tense of 
gonobdaca in 21°. Cf. on v.%. 

3. The subject for the discussion of which Paul went to Jerusalem 
on the occasion recorded in 2! was specifically the necessity of circum- 
cising Gentiles who believed in Christ and wished to join the Christian 
community. Cf. on vv.2*, pp. 69, 75 

4. The defenders of the freedom of the Gentiles were Paul and Bar- 
nabas, Titus being present also as a representative of the Gentile ele- 
ment in the church from which Paul and Barnabas came, presumably 


Antioch, 
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s. Paul presented the matter in Jerusalem both publicly, and pri- 
vately before the eminent men of the church, James and Peter and 
John. Cf. on v.*. 

6. These latter at first, for the sake of certain extreme legalists who 
had recently come into the church, desired that Titus should be cir- 
cumcised, but finally, convinced by Paul’s presentation of his gospel, 
yielded and gave their cordial assent to the prosecution of the Gentile 
mission according to the convictions of Paul, reserving to themselves 
the work among the Jews. Cf. on vv.4 7 % 

7. Of any discussion at Jerusalem of the question of the obligation 
of the Gentile Christians in respect to foods there is no intimation in 
Paul’s narrative; and any decision restricting their liberty in this mat- 
ter is decisively excluded by the statement that the only qualification 
of the entire and strict division of the field between himself and Peter, 
with implication that each was to follow his own conviction in his own 
field (since without this implied provision the question that was raised 
was still as much unsettled as ever), was that he and Barnabas should 
remember the poor of the Jewish Christian community. Cf. p. 99. 

8. Paul’s account of the subsequent incident at Antioch also excludes 
the possibility of fellowship between Jews and Gentiles in the church 
having been agreed to at Jerusalem either on the basis of the Gentiles 
conforming to the Jewish law of foods or of the Jews disregarding their 
law. It is practically certain, therefore, that the practice of Jewish 
and Gentile Christians eating together in disregard of the Jewish law 
arose at Antioch, independent of any decision at Jerusalem, and prob- 
ably subsequent to the Jerusalem conference. Cf. on v.", p. 105. 

9. What the previous practice of the Gentile Christians at Antioch 
was is nowhere explicitly stated. It is highly improbable, however, 
that the silence of the Jerusalem conference with reference to food was 
due to the Gentiles having already adopted the Jewish law of food. 
Having refused to be circumcised, as the case of Titus shows they had, 
it is not likely that they conformed to the law in respect to food. But 
if not, the Jerusalem legalists, since they did not press the question of 
food in the Jerusalem conference, were less insistent on conformity to 
the law in respect to this matter than in reference to circumcision, or 
in respect to the former matter were unable to gain from the pillar 
apostles the measure of support that they obtained in respect to the 
latter. In either case it is evident that the Jerusalem church did 
not in the early days insist upon the Gentile Christians practising a 
thoroughgoing and consistent legalism. 

10. The reference of Paul to the recent incoming of the extreme legal- 
istic element into the Jerusalem church, and the evidence of 1% (q. v.) 
also indicate that the Jerusalem church was at first disposed to be 
hospitable towards the acceptance of Gentiles as Christians, and that 
the question was not an acute one until it became so through the in- 
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coming of the legalistic element. When this occurred the Jerusalem 
apostles endeavoured to conciliate the legalists, but by conviction at 
first, and at length on the practical question also, sided with Paul so 
far as concerned the freedom of the Gentiles. Cf. pp. 77, 97. 

11. This being the case, though Paul does not specifically mention 
the coming of the legalists to Antioch, such a visit is the most prob- 
able explanation of his coming to Jerusalem. 

12. The presence of these men in the private conference at Jerusalem 
is excluded by the very assertion that it was private, but there is noth- 
ing in it either to prove or disprove their presence in the public con- 
ference. 

13. The impossibility of identifying the event which Paul narrates 
in 21-10 with the visit of Acts 1127-%¢ (cf. 2 above), and the many simi- 
larities between Paul’s narrative in 2110 and that of Acts 15 make it 
necessary to suppose that these latter both refer to the same event; 
while the differences between the two accounts (cf. 7 and 8, above) 
compel the conclusion that the Acts narrative is inaccurate as to the 
result of the conference; it has perhaps introduced here an event that 
belongs somewhcre else. From the argument of Gal. 11-2 (cf. 1 above) 
it also follows that Acts 11?"-8° is inaccurate. 

14. From 8 and 1o it follows that before the events of Gal. 21-19 the 
apostles at Jerusalem might have looked with favour upon the con- 
version of Gentiles to Christianity without the full acceptance of the 
Jewish statutes, and might have interpreted such an experience as that 
narrated of Peter in Acts, chap. 10, symbolically, as indicating that 
Gentiles to whom God gave his Spirit could not be rejected by them; 
yet that it is wholly improbable, not to say impossible, that they 
should also have interpreted it as indicating the abolition of the Jew- 
ish law of foods for themselves. Cf. Acts 11, and p. 105 above. 


g. Continuation and expansion of Paul’s address at Antioch, 
so stated as to be for the Galatians also an exposition of the 
gospel which he preached (2'*"). 


Having in the preceding verses, !-'4, narrated the incident of 
his controversy with Peter in Antioch, he passes in these to 
discuss the question on its merits, yet at first having still in 
mind the Antioch situation and mentally addressing Peter, if 
not quoting from what he said to him. When he leaves the 
Antioch situation behind, or whether he really does so at all, 
it is impossible to say. The argument is at first an appeal to 
the course which both he and Peter had followed in seeking 
justification in Christ, whereby they confessed the worthless- 
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ness of works of law. He then raises and answers the objec- 
tion to his position that since his premises had led him and 
Peter to abandon and disregard the statutes of the law, they 
had made Christ a minister of sin, denying the premise of this 
objection that violation of law is sin, and affirming, on the con- 
trary, that one becomes a transgressor by insisting upon obedi- 
ence to the statutes of the law. This paradoxical statement he 
in turn sustains by the affirmation that he—speaking now 
emphatically of his own experience—through law died to law, 
i. e., by his experience under law was forced to abandon it, in 
order to live to God. The legitimacy of his anti-legalistic 
course he still further defends by maintaining that in his death 
to law he became a sharer in the death of Christ, and that in 
his new life Christ lives in him, his own impulses and will being 
displaced by those of the Christ, and his life being sustained 
by faith upon the Son of God who loved him and gave himself 
for him. Finally he denies that in so doing he is making of no 
account the grace of God manifest in giving the law, point- 
ing out that the premise of this objection that God intended 
law as the means of justification makes the death of Christ 
needless, a thing which no believer in Christ would affirm or 
admit. 

“We though Jews by nature and not sinners of Gentile origin, 
yet knowing that a man is not justified by works of law, but only 
through faith in Christ Jesus, even we believed in Christ Jesus, 
that we might be justified by faith in Christ and not by works of 
law, because by works of law “shall no flesh be justified.” "But 
if through seeking to be justified in Christ, we ourselves also were 
found to be sinners, is Christ therefore a minister of sin? By no 
means. 8For if the things that I broke down, these I build up 
again, I show myself a transgressor. For I through law died to 
law that I might live to God. *I have been crucified with Christ, 
and tt is no longer I that live, but Christ that liveth in me, and the 
life that I now live in the flesh, I live in faith, faith which is in the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me. *I do not 


make of no effect the grace of God; for if righteousness is through 
law, Christ died needlessly. 
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15. “Hyeis pice: lovdaios nal ove && €Ovav duaptoro/, “We 
though Jews by nature and not sinners of Gentile origin.” The 
clause is concessive in relation to Kal #peis . . . érurtevoaper, 
etc., below: though possessing by virtue of birth all the advan- 
tages of knowledge of law (cf. Rom. 3! ?), and hence of oppor- 
tunity of obeying it and achieving righteousness through it (cf. 
Phil. 3 ®), and not men born outside the law, and hence in the 
natural course of events possessing none of the advantages of it. 


On the use of gécet, cf. Rom. 227 1141-4, 2 é0vav (note the omission of 
the article) is qualitative in force. The phrase is one of origin, exactly 
antithetical in thought, though not perfectly so in form to gdcet ’Ioudaior. 
&uaetwAot is evidently used not in its strict sense denoting persons 
guilty of sin, not perfectly righteous (see detached note on ‘Ayaortla 
Pp. 436), but, as often in N. T., “persons (from the point of view of the 
speaker or from that which he for the moment adopts) pre-eminently 
sinful,” ‘sinners above others,’’ “habitual transgressors of law.’’ So 
of the publicans and other Jews, who at least from the Pharisaic point 
of view were guilty of specific violation of the law, Lk. 7% 87 151. 2, etc., 
and of the Gentiles, like our word “‘heathen,” Mk. 144 Lk. 247; cf. 
x Mac. 154: xat g0qnxav éxet ZOvog duaotwArdy, &vdeas mapavéuous. Tob. 
13°: detxvdw tiy loxdy xal thy weyaAwabyny abtod Over duaetwAdy. 


16. elddres S€ S7t ov Sixatodrar avOpwrros eE Epywy vopou 
“yet knowing that a man is not justified by works of law.” 
In antithesis to the preceding concessive phrase this is causal, 
giving the reason for the émuaTevoapev of the principal clause. 
To be justified, Sutavoda Gaz, is to be accounted by God accept- 
able to him, to be approved of God, accepted as being such as 
God desires man to be. In the word Siaidw we have one of 
those great words of the Pauline vocabulary, a right under- 
standing of which is of the highest importance for the interpre- 
tation of this letter and of the Pauline theology. But an ade- 
quate conception of its meaning can hardly be conveyed in a 
phrase; still less can the definition of it be justified in a sentence. 
For a fuller discussion intended to set the word in its true his- 
toric light and to present the evidence which sustains the defi- 
nition thus reached, see the detached note on Aéxatos, Acxao- 
ovvn, and Accatow, p. 460, in particular under VI, N. T. usage, 
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C. 2 (b), p. 473. 4&vOpwrros is used in its wholly indefinite 
sense, as equivalent to tls. Cf. Rom. 3? 1 Cor. 4! 118. 

We meet here for the first time in this letter the phrase ¢& 
épywv vdpou, which in this letter and in the epistle to the Romans 
plays so important a part in the apostle’s discussion of the 
basis of acceptance with God. Like Sieaidw, the phrase calls 
for an extended historical investigation, for which see detached 
note on Néuos, p. 443. vdpou is here evidently used qualita- 
tively, and in its legalistic sense, denoting divine law viewed as 
a purely legalistic system made up of statutes, on the basis of 
obedience or disobedience to which men are approved or con- 
demned as a matter of debt without grace. This is divine law 
as the legalist defined it. In the apostle’s thought it stands 
for a reality only in that it constitutes a single element of the 
divine law detached from all other elements and aspects of 
divine revelation; by such detachment it misrepresents the will 
of God and his real attitude towards men. By épya vopov Paul 
means deeds of obedience to formal statutes done in the legal- 
istic spirit, with the expectation of thereby meriting and secur- 
ing divine approval and award, such obedience, in other words, 
as the legalists rendered to the law of the O. T. as expanded 
and interpreted by them. Though vépos in this sense had no 
existence as representing the basis of justification in the divine 
government, yet épya véuou had a very real existence in the 
thought and practice of men who conceived of the divine law 
after this fashion. The preposition é& properly denotes source, 
in this case the source of justification. Since, however, justifi- 
cation is an act of God, while épya vémou are deeds of men, the 
preposition in effect marks its object as a conditioning cause, 
whose inadequacy for the justification of men the apostle says 
he and Peter already knew. The translation of this phrase 
here and constantly in RV. by “the works of the law,” retained 
also in ARV., and in general the ignoring of the qualitative 
use of véuos and other like terms, is a serious defect of these 
translations. Cf. Slaten, Qualitative Nouns in the Pauline 
Epistles, pp. 39 f. 

éav pn Sia Tictews Xpirtod Inood, “but only through faith 
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in Christ Jesus.” dv joy is properly exceptive, not adversative 
(cf. on 11°), but it may introduce an exception to the preceding 
statement taken as a whole or to the principal part of it—in 
this case to ov Sixavodtar avOpwros e& epywv véuou or to ov 
Sicavodrat avOpwros alone. The latter alternative is clearly 
to be chosen here, since the former would yield the thought 
that a man can be justified by works of law if this be accom- 
panied by faith, a thought never expressed by the apostle and 
wholly at variance with his doctrine as unambiguously expressed 
in several passages. See, e. g., the latter part of this verse and 
3/04, where faith and works of law are set in sharp antithesis 
with one another. But since the word “except” in English is 
always understood to introduce an exception to the whole of 
what precedes, it is necessary to resort to the paraphrastic 
translation ‘“‘but only.” 

In triotis, as in Sexacdw and vopuos, we have a word of central 
importance in the vocabulary of Paul. It signifies an accept- 
ance of that which accredits itself as true, and a corresponding 
trust in a person which dominates the life and conduct. Its 
personal object is God, or especially Christ as the revelation 
of God. For fuller discussion, see detached note on IIéoris and 
Ilicrev, p. 475, esp. V B. II 2 (e), p. 482. The following 
clause by its relation to the present clause evidently defines 
both the specific nature of the faith here referred to and the 
relation of Christ Jesus to it. Xpiorod ’Incod is therefore to 
be taken as an objective genitive, expressing substantially the 
same relation to 7to7T1s which is expressed after the verb by 
els Xptorov *Inaodr, 


On the view of Haussleiter, Der Glaube Jesu Christi u. der christliche 
Glaube, Leipzig, 1891, that the genitive in such cases is subjective, the 
phrase denoting the faith which Christ exercised, see the brief note in 
S. and H. on Rom. 3%. The evidence that xfottc like éAnfc and dyérn 
may take an objective genitive is too clear to be questioned (cf. Mk. 
11 Acts 316 Col. 2!? 2 Thes. 2'%), This once established, the context in 
the present case (see esp. the phrase sic Xoetordy "Incody émtotedcarev) is 
decisive for its acceptance here; and the meaning here in turn practi- 
cally decides the meaning of the phrase throughout this epistle. See 
230 33, 
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The preposition 3:¢, properly denoting channel and then means, here 
marks its object as the means through which one secures justification, 
and so, in effect, the conditioning cause, that in man by virtue of which 
he is justified by God. To draw any sharp distinction between && 
as here used and éx in g& %oywy véuou above or in éx xflotews below is 
unjustifiable refinement, not legitimate exegesis. 

After 31& xfotews NCDFGKLP al. pler. It. Vg. al. read ’Insod Xetotod. 
Xoerotod ’Inood, on the other hand, is the reading of AB 33, some mss. 
of Vg. Victorin. Aug. An examination of all the occurrences of the 
title Xptotés, "Insods Xetotés, or Xetotds "Inoods in this epistle indi- 
cates a preference of the scribes for the form Xe. or Xe. ’Iys. after év, but 
elsewhere for "Ino. Xe. rather than Xe. ’Ins.; thusin 1 12 31, 22 614, 18 Ino. 
Xoe- occurs (not after év) without variant or with unimportant variation. 
In 1” 24: 17 326 28 56 gy Xorots or gv Xotatm “Insod occurs without im- 
portant variation. Cf. also 6", where év Xetot@ ’Iys00 is doubtless an 
addition to the original text, but attested by a large number of authori- 
ties without variation in the form of the name. In 3”, where the cor- 
rect text is undoubtedly ’Inood Xerotod, L reads év Xetot@ "Insod. On 
the other hand, there are exceptions: in the present passage, 21°, after 
31& mfotews there is, as shown above, good authority for both Xetotod 
*Inood and ’Insod Xerotod; in 21%, after ets most authorities read ’Insody 
Xoetoréy, but B 322, 429, Syr. (psh. harcl.) Boh. Aeth., etc., read Xetotdy 
*Inoodv, which Tdf. adopts and WH. prefer; in 5% tod yetotod "Iyaod is 
doubtless the original reading, but many authorities omit ’Inood; 
in 34 authorities are divided between év Xerotq@ "Insod and éyv Insod 
Xoetotm. Only in 4% has Xe- Iy- not after év been allowed to stand 
without variation; in 6% only B 31 are cited for Xotetod "Iqood, all 
others reading tod Xoeratod. The evidence of the other Pauline epistles 
points in the same direction. év Xetor@ and év Xoerot@ "Iqood occur 
often, with frequent variations in the mss. between the two forms, but 
in no Greek ms. of these epistles has the form év ’Ingod Xetor been 
noted. In 2 Thes. 1! occurs the form év . . . xuelp "Incod Xoetotp. Some 
authorities omit xvef and transpose to Xerot@ ’Incod. In Phil. 3% to 
éy Xotct@ "Incod some Western authorities add xvel after év and then 
transpose to ’Incod XetetH. See also Rom. 14" Phil. 219 where numer- 
ous authorities convert év xvet "Ingo, into év Xetote "Incod. In other 
words, while this evidence shows that it was the apostle’s usual habit 
to write Xerot@ or Xetot@ "Iqsod after év and to prefer the form ’Ins- 
Xo- rather than Xp- "Ins. in other positions, yet it also shows (a) that 
he allowed himself a certain liberty in the matter, and (b) that the 
tendency of the scribes was (as was natural) to conform his text to his 
usual habit. The evidence therefore tends to confirm the general esti- 
mate of the testimony of AB and points to the conclusion that in such 
cases as the present passage (2!ssandb) 314 (g, ».) 5%, it is the apostle 
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who has departed from his usual habit; most of the scribes have con- 
formed the text to it. 


Kal nueis els Xprotov Inaody erro Tevoapey, iva dicawbapev 
éx miatews Xpiotod Kat ov« €& epywv vouov, “even we be- 
lieved in Christ Jesus, that we might be justified by faith in 
Christ and not by works of Jaw.”’ On the significance of the 
individual words, the qualitative force of the anarthrous nouns 
and the force of the genitive after mloTews, see comment on 
the former part of the verse. «a/, throwing its emphasis on 
nuets, itself emphatic by the very fact of being expressed, es- 
pecially after having already been expressed at the beginning 
of the sentence, serves to recall mets pvoer lovdaior of v.1. 
emia Tevoapey eis expresses in its fullest and most definite form 
the act of Christian faith, the committal of one’s self to Christ 
on the basis of the acceptance of the message concerning him. 
See the detached note on Héoris and [iorevw, pp. 475-485, 
esp. V A. 2, p. 480. 


The emphasis of tva .. . yéuouv, which expresses the purpose of 
éxtotedoauey, is evidently upon the verb, not upon its limitations; the 
latter éx «lotews, etc., are in effect a re-assertion of the condition on 
which alone justification is possible. For a somewhat similar instance 
of emphasis upon one element of a clause, see Rom. 617. éx xlotews 
differs from 8t& xlotews in the former clause rather in the form than 
in the substance of the thought expressed, 3t& denoting the means by 
which, éx that in consequence of which, one is justified. Cf. Th. é 
II 6, and for examples indicating the practical equivalence of the two 
expressions, see (for 8%) chap. 32° Rom. 32% %* Eph. 28 3! 17; (for éx) 
chap. 37 * 9 Rom. 117 326 416 51 g3 3; and especially Rom. 3%°, where, 
as here, the two prepositions occur in adjacent clauses. 

On the reasons for preferring the reading, els Xerotbv "Iysody, see 
on Xerot0d *Incod above. 


5rt €& Epywv vépuou “ov SixavwOnoeta waca oap—,’’ “because 
by works of law shall no flesh be justified.” This clause, added 
at the end of a verse which has already twice expressed in effect 
the same thought, is evidently intended to confirm what has 
been said by the authority of scripture. The words ov S:xac- 
wOnoera aoa odpé are from Ps. 143?, following substantially 
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the Lxx (which itself renders the Hebrew exactly) except that 
éverridy vou, “before thee,” is omitted and maca odp& substi- 
tuted for as $@v of the Lxx. The word odpé, here used by 
metonymy for a materially conditioned being, is practically 
equivalent to avOpw7os. See detached note on Ivedua and 
Ldp£, p. 486, esp. p. 492. The words €& épywv véuov, which 
are essential to the apostle’s purpose, are not in the psalm. 
There is, however, a basis for them in the preceding line, “Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant,” which gives to the words 
that Paul has quoted the sense, “no man can be justified if 
judged on a basis of merit, all grace and mercy on God’s part 
being excluded.” The words added are therefore a correct 
interpretative gloss. Indeed, the teaching of the apostle on 
this point is a re-exposition in clearer form of a doctrine already 
taught by the Hebrew prophets. 

17. ei 5é Entodvtes SixarwOjvar ev Xpiot@ “But if through 
seeking to be justified in Christ.” The most frequent use 
of this oft-recurring Pauline phrase év Xpiot@ is that by 
which, representing Christ as the sphere within which the 
Christian lives, it expresses the intimate fellowship of the be- 
liever with Christ. See Th. €v,I1 6b. Cf. Frame on x Thes. 1! 
and literature there referred to, esp. Deissmann, Die neutesta- 
mentliche Formel ‘““In Christo Jesu.” But this can be adopted 
here only by assuming that by an ellipsis of some such words as 
&ia 76 elvat the phrase €v XptoTo really stands for “by virtue of 
being in Christ.”” For this reason and because év with dicaudw 
usually has its causal and basal sense (see Th. €v I 6c) it is 
best to give it the latter force here. Cf. for this use of év 
3: €v vdum ovdels Sixavodtar. Rom. 3%, dua Ths amodvTpa- 
cews THS Ev Xpict@ ‘Inood. Rom. 5°, ducawbevtes viv év TO 
aipate avtod, Acts 13%: amd mavtev dv ovK« nduv7iOnTe év 
vopw Maovoéos dicawOivar ev tovt@ mas 6 miatevwov Sicat- 
ovrat, Thus interpreted the expression év Xpic7@ is in a sense 
the complement of sa mréorews or é« mlotews of the preceding 
v., the former expressing that on which justification rests, that 
which renders it possible, the latter the subjective conditioning 
cause. 
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etpéOnuev Kat adtot duaptwdol, “we ourselves also were 
found to be sinners.”’ The emphatic pronoun avo‘, indicating 
that the apostle has definite persons or a definite class in mind, 
is most naturally understood to refer to Paul and Peter, and 
indicates that Paul is still maintaining the point of view of his 
address to Peter. The addition of «aé in connection with avroé 
and aduaptwdo/ carries the thought back to the expression ov« 
€& €Ovav dpaptwdoé in v.' and indicates that auapterol is to 
be taken here in the sense suggested by that verse, ‘“‘men out- 
side of the law,” “violators of the law,’’ having reference to 
the disregard of the statutes of the law, especially those con- 
cerning clean and unclean meats, which statutes Paul, and for 
a time Peter also, had violated, and which Paul maintained 
ought not under the circumstances existing at Antioch to be 
kept. That they had become sinners by seeking to be justified 
in Christ, Paul would admit in the sense that they had become 
violators of law, but deny what the judaisers would affirm, 
that this was equivalent to saying that they had become actual 
sinners, wrongdoers, violators of God’s will. The supposed 
case, SnTovvtTes . . . duapTtwAo/, Paul probably takes from the 
mouth of an actual or supposed objector, and accepts it as a 
correct statement of the situation in a sense of the words which 
he recognises as current. For confirmation of this interpreta- 
tion, see on #7) yévolro below. 


The passive force of cieé0nuey “were discovered” [by some one] can 
not be pressed. Not only is it true in general that many passives have 
in later Greek a middle or intransitive force (Butt. p. 52), so that 
eteé0nuev might easily mean, ‘we found ourselves,” but it is clear 
from N. T. examples that ebeé$ny in particular had the sense “prove 
to be,” “‘turn out to be,” almost “to become,” without special thought 
of the discovery of the fact. See 1 Cor. 4? 2 Cor. 53 Acts 53%, etc. Yet 
it is also possible that the apostle has in mind, and is in a measure 
quoting here the language of his opponents, who, referring to his viola- 
tion of the statutes of the law, would put their charge in the form: “You 
who profess to be seeking to be justified in Christ are found sinners.” 
Gf, Rom. 720 Cor. 15% 2 Cor. rrr Pets1?: 


dpa Xpiotos dwaprias Sudxovos; “is Christ therefore a min- 
ister of sin?” The sentence is to be taken as a question rather 
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than an assertion because of the following 2) yévorro, which in 
Paul regularly follows a rhetorical question.* duaprias Sudkxovos 
is not duaprias S00X0s, “one who is in bondage to sin” (¢. 
Jn. 8%), but “one who ministers to sin,” one who furthers the 
interests of sin, promotes, encourages it. Cf. Rom. 15° 2 Cor. 
3° 115, Whatever the meaning of aduapTwAot above (on this, 
as will appear below, interpreters disagree), the noun a“apria 
is doubtless to be taken here in its proper sense, “conduct 
which is not in accordance with true righteousness.” The 
noun dpaptia is apparently never used in the formal sense, 
violation of law, in N. T., and though in view of the use of 
dpapTtwrds the possibility of it could not be denied, yet the 
absence of any example of it is against it and the nature of the 
argument here even more decisively so. The conclusion which 
Paul by 7) yévorro emphatically rejects manifestly pertains 
not to sin in any formal or Pharisaic sense, but to veritable 
guilty wrong-doing. The whole speciousness of the objection 
which Paul is answering turns on the seeming identity, the real 
diversity, of the conceptions of sin implied in aduatwAo/ and 
apaptias respectively. See detached note on ‘Auapria, p. 436. 

un» yévorto’ “by no means,” lit. “let it not be.” This phrase 
used in N. T. almost exclusively by Paul (elsewhere in Lk. 
2016 only) is uniformly employed by him to repel as abhorrent 
to him a suggested thought. When standing alone (it is other- 
wise only in 6") it invariably follows a rhetorical question and 
rejects the suggested thought as one which the previous prem- 
ises, themselves accepted as true, do not justify; and usually 
(x Cor. 6% and possibly Rom. 11! are the only exceptions), 
a conclusion which may be speciously but falsely deduced 
from his own previous statements. See chap. 3%! Rom. 34, ® 6? 15 
7” grr". These facts concerning Paul’s usage of this phrase 


* Whether we are to read dpa or dpa there seems to be no decisive reason to determine; 
the sentence being a question and that question being whether a certain inference follows 
from a supposed situation, dpa, which is an interrogative particle, leaves the illative element 
unexpressed, while dpa, an illative particle, leaves the interrogation unexpressed. But dpa 
being frequent in Paul, whereas there is no clear instance of dpa in his writings, the pre- 
sumption is perhaps slightly in favour of the former. The difference of meaning is not great. 


Of the hesitation or bewilderment which lexicographers say is suggested by dpa, there is no 
trace here, 
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are important. They not only show that the preceding words 
must, as stated above, be taken as a question, but make it 
practically certain that what “ yévorro denies is not the sup- 
position i... duaptwrot and with it the conclusion based 
upon it, but the validity of the deduction of the conclusion 
from the premises. The apostle accepts the premises; denies 
that the conclusion follows. In other words, he admits that they 
became sinners, violators of law, by seeking to be justified in 
Christ, but denies that from this fact one can legitimately draw 
the conclusion which his opponents allege to follow and by 
which they seek to discredit his position, viz., that Christ is 
therefore a minister of sin. 


Of this sentence as a whole there have been very many interpreta- 
tions. It will be sufficient here to direct attention to a few. The dif- 
ferences between them may be most easily made clear by setting down 
the three propositions which are involved in the verse: (1) Weare seek- 
ing to be justified in Christ. (2) We were found sinners. (3) Christ 
is a minister of sin. Proposition (1) Paul undoubtedly accepts; prop- 
osition (3) he undoubtedly denies. All interpretations agree that “sin” 
is used in proposition (3) in its strict and proper Pauline sense, verita- 
ble wrong-doing. The differences of interpretation turn mainly upon 
two questions: What! is the sense of the word “ sinners,” &ucetwAof, in 
prop. (2)? Is (2) admitted or denied? 

According to the view of many commentators, both ancient and 
modern,* &aetwAot is used in a sense corresponding to that of d&uaetias 
in the next clause, ‘‘ sinners” in the proper sense of the word, and py} 
yévotto denies both (2) and (3); it is tacitly assumed that they stand or 
fall together, as must indeed be the case if &u«cetwAot and &uaetias corre- 
spond in meaning. This interpretation takes on two slightly different 
forms, according as ci . . . 3:kxovosg is supposed to be an affirmation 
of an objector quoted by Paul, or a question put by Paul himself. In 
the former case the objector, a legalist Jewish Christian, tacitly assum- 
ing that violation of law is sin, reasons that by their abandonment of 
law in their effort to obtain justification in Christ the Jewish Christians 
have themselves become sinners and thus have made Christ a minis- 
ter of sin, from the objector’s point of view a reductio ad absurdum 
which discredits the whole Pauline position. To this Paul replies deny- 


*Sief. cites as holding substantially this view, but with various modifications: Chrys. 
Thdrt. Oecum. Thphyl. Erasm. Luth. Cast. Calv. Cal. Est. Wolf. Wetst. Seml. Koppe, Borg. 
Fl. Win. Ust. Matth. Schott. B-Cr. de W. Hilg. Ew. Mey. Pfleid. Wetzel, Ws. This 
is also the view of Ell, 
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ing that (by violating law) they have been found sinners, and denying 
therefore that there is any ground for affirming that they have made 
Christ a minister of sin. If on the other hand the sentence is a question, 
Paul himself asks whether in seeking to be justified in Christ (without 
law) they have become veritable sinners, and thus made Christ a 
minister of sin, and as before by wu.) yévorto denies that they have (by 
abandoning law) become sinners, and hence that there is any ground 
for saying that they have made Christ a minister of sin. In either 
case Paul uses &uaetwAof in the sense of real sinners, admits that 
premise and conclusion go together, and denying (on the unstated 
ground that abandonment of law is not sin) that they are found sin- 
ners, with it denies the conclusion. It is an objection to this interpre- 
tation in all of its forms that it disregards both the obvious force of 
uh yévorto in relation to the preceding sentence and the apostle’s 
regular usage of it. As Zahn well points out, the question which uw} 
yévorto answers (that it is a question, see above on wh yévorto) is by 
its very terms not an inquiry whether the premises are true, but whether 
the alleged conclusion follows from the premise. The placing of 
edeé0quev in the conditional clause along with the unquestionably 
admitted ntodvtes, etc., implies that it is only Xptotds ducotlas 
Staxovos that is called in question. If ebeéOquev . . . duaptwAot 
were also disputed the sentence ought to have been as follows: “Seek- 
ing to be justified in Christ, were we ourselves also found to be sinners, 
and is Christ accordingly a minister of sin?”? ‘This conclusion as to the 
meaning of the sentence is still further confirmed by the fact that by 
pi) yévorto, as stated above, Paul regularly negatives a false conclu- 
sion from premises which he accepts. 

. Of the interpretations which, giving the necessary weight to the 
usage of 2) yévorto, find in it a denial not of prop. (2) and a consequent 
denial of (3), but of the legitimacy of the deduction of the conclusion 
(prep. 3) from the premise (2) the correctness of which is thereby im- 
plied, the following types may be mentioned: 

Wies., ef al., understand &aetwAof as meaning sinners in the strict 
sense, and make eboéfnuev . . . &uaoptwAot refer to the sins which 
even the justified is found to commit. This view manifestly involves 
an idea remote from the context, and is generally regarded as incor- 
rect by modern interpreters. 

Several modern interpreters take duaetwAof in the sense suggested 
by GuaptwAof in v.15, sinners in that like the Gentiles they are out- 
side of law, find in ebegOhucv . . . duaotwdol, a consequence which 
Paul admits follows logically from the attempt to be justified in Christ, 
and in Xptotbs auapttas Stkxoves an inference, the legitimacy of 
which Paul denies in wi} yévorto. Thus it may be supposed that Paul 
has in mind an objector who alleges that, inasmuch as the apostle’s 
own reasoning is to the effect that to make faith in Christ the basis of 
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justification involves for the Jew putting himself on. the plane of the 
Gentile, therefore he makes Christ the minister of sin ; to which Paul, 
in reply, admits that this is his reasoning so far as the relation of 
the believer to law is concerned, but denies that the conclusion that 
Christ is the minister of sin legitimately follows. So clearly Ltft., who 
states his view thus: “Seeing that in order to be justified in Christ it 
was necessary to abandon our old ground of legal righteousness and to 
become sinners (7. ¢., to put ourselves in the position of heathen), may 
it not be argued that Christ is thus made a minister of sin?” So also 
substantially Zahn, who definitely maintains that the being found sin- 
ners took place in the very fact of conversion, and that Gytodvtec . . . 
Xerot is practically equivalent to mtotedovtec; and Sief., who para- 
phrases thus: “In that we Christians, however, on our part sought to 
be justified not by works of the law but in Christ only, it is proved 
that we, just like the heathen, are sinners; this, in fact, follows from 
what was just said (v. 1%). This being the case is not Christ, then, 
with whom confessed sinners can, repudiating the righteousness based 
on works of law, seek justification, a promoter of sin?” In favour of 
this general interpretation it is to be said that it recognises the sig- 
nificance of wd yévorvo and of the structure of the sentence, takes 
GuaotwAot in a sense suggested by xat advof, explains the introduction 
of rapaB&étns below, which is brought in when Paul leaves behind the 
ambiguity of @uazptwAof, and does not make the argument turn on 
remote and unsuggested premises. It may be doubted, however, 
whether it does not err in that it goes too far afield for its explanation 
of the word auc«etwAol, detaches the argument too much from the 
situation at Antioch as depicted in vv. 4-4, and finds the occasion for 
the apostle’s question in a supposed logical inference from the doctrine 
of justification in itself rather than in the actual and recent conduct 
of Peter and Paul. Whether these words were actually uttered in 
substance at Antioch or not, the Antioch incident furnishes their 
background. It is probable, therefore, that the question there at issue 
is still in mind, and that in edodOnuev xat adtot auaetwAot he refers 
to himself and Peter, or possibly to the Jewish Christians who had 
associated themselves with his movement, and describes them as be- 
coming, or as being discovered to be, violators of the Jewish law. The 
sentence thus takes on a definite and concrete meaning appropriate 
to the context. 

But this interpretation again assumes two forms, according as one 
supposes Paul to be replying to an objection, or himself presenting to 
Peter’s mind an inference from his recent conduct in ceasing to 
eat with the Gentile Christians. In the former case the sentence 
means: “If, then, our seeking to be justified in Christ issued in our 
becoming like the Gentiles, violators of law as was the case at Antioch, 
and in that sense sinners, does it follow, as my critics allege, that 
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Christ becomes a minister of sin?” In the latter case it means: “You 
will admit, Peter, that it was while seeking to be justified in Christ 
that we were led to become violators of law at Antioch; are you will- 
ing, then, to admit that Christ is a minister of sin, as would follow 
from what was implied in your conduct in refusing to eat with the 
Gentiles, viz.: that not to obey the statutes of the law is sin?” Either 
of these interpretations is possible. They are alike in that they con- 
nect the thought with the Antioch event and that, recognising the usage 
of ph) yévorco, they make the sentence a question and wh yévotto a 
denial of the conclusion, not of the expressed premise, and base the 
denial on the rejection of the suppressed premise that violation of the 
statutes of law is (real) sin. But it is in favour of the form which finds 
in them an answer to an objection that edeé@nuey is more suggestive 
of the attitude of a critic than of an original statement of Paul (see 
above on edec@-), and especially that wd yévorto is more naturally 
understood as repudiating the conclusion and false reasoning of an 
objector, than as a comment of the apostle on his own argument 
addressed to Peter. To combine the two interpretations, as Bous. 
apparently attempts to do, is impossible, because in the one case it is 
the critic of Paul’s position who is supposed to allege that Paul’s view 
makes Christ a minister of sin, and in the other case it is Paul who 
points out to Peter that his recent conduct issues in this impossible 
conclusion. 


18. «i yap &@ xatéAvoa TadTa TadLy oiKodoue, TapaBaTny 
€uavTov cuvictdvw, “for if the things that I broke down, these 
I build up again, I show myself a transgressor.” By this state- 
ment the apostle sustains his y7) yévorto, in which he denied the 
validity of the argument that by becoming a violator of law 
he had made Christ a minister of sin, the suppressed premise of 
which was that violation of law was sin. By @ xarédvoa is 
obviously meant the statutes of the law which Paul had by his 
conduct declared to be invalid. The reasoning of this sentence 
is of the type e contrario. So far from its being the case that I 
commit sin by violating statutes of the law, it is, on the con- 
trary, the fact that if I build up again those commands of the 
law which I broke down, I show myself therein a transgressor. 
This was precisely what Peter had done by his vacillating con- 
duct; but Paul instead of saying either “thou” or “we,” tact- 
fully applies the statement to himself. That he uses the form 
of conditional sentence expressive of simple supposition, not 
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that of condition contrary to fact, is probably due to his really 
having in mind Peter’s conduct in building up the wall he had 
before broken down. ‘The statement that not by disobeying 
but by obeying the statutes of the law he becomes a transgres- 
sor is, of course, obviously paradoxical and itself requires proof; 
this is furnished in v. !’. 


On xatadtdw and otxosoy in their literal sense, cf. Mk. 1579, 6 
xatadkbwy tov vaby xat olxodoudy. But as applied to a law or the like, 
xatadhbw means “to deprive of force,” “to abrogate” (cf. Mt. 517: wh 
youtonte tt HAVov xatadAdcar thy véuoy 7} tos neogntas), and olxodoue 
as the antithesis of xataAéw in this sense means to “give force to,’ 
“to render or declare valid.” 

The word raeaG&étyns is doubtless chosen instead of a&uanetwAds in 
order to get rid of the ambiguity of this latter term, which lay at the 
basis of the opponent’s fallacious reasoning. The napab&érns is a vio- 
lator of the law, not of the statutes, but of its real intent. To have 
added tod yéu0v would have been correct, but confusing as introducing 
a sense of yéu0¢ quite contrary to that in which it occurs throughout 
the context. The apostle might naturally have precisely reversed this 
usage, employing xazpaS&rns for the technical violator of the statute, 
and &uaetwAés for the real sinner, the man who was not acting accord- 
ing to God’s will, and had he been quite free in the matter it is not im- 
probable that he would have done so. But the usage of his opponents, 
who employed d&uaetwAds rather than xapaBatns for the Gentiles and 
those who like them did not observe the requirements of the law, com- 
pelled him to use this as the ambiguous term, and to resort to xaea- 
G&ctns when he wished a strictly moral and unambiguous term. It is 
noticeable, however, that in the only other passage in which he uses 
the latter word (Rom. 2%. 2”), it has substantially the same sense as 
here, designating not one who disregards the letter of the law, but one 
who is disobedient to its essential ethical spirit, and the passage gains 
in point and force by applying this forceful term to one who, obe- 
dient to the statutes, misses the real meaning of the law. 

The verb ovvictévw, late form of cuviotnut, Wit. “to set together,’ 
is in N. T. employed in its active tenses with the meanings “to prove,” 
and “to commend,” in the former case usually to prove by one’s 
action, to exhibit in one’s conduct. Thus in Rom. 58: cuvlctysty 88 
chy gautod aydrny elo Huds 6 Ded Ste Ett auaotwrAGy Bytwy yudy 
Xototds bate hud &néOavev. See also 2 Cor. 64%. There is there- 
fore nothing in the force of the verb that requires the interpretation, 
“T prove that I was (in that former breaking down) a transgressor,” or 
that opposes the interpretation, “I show myself therein (7. ¢., in the 
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present building up) a transgressor.” There are indications that the 
verb sometimes meant “to establish” (see Num. 27% 2 Mac. 14" 3 Mac. 
18 2% though in no case with two accusatives); but this usage does 
not occur in N. T., and though appropriate to the present passage is 
not demanded by it. 

On the paradox involved in the statement of this verse, see Rom. 3", 
where the apostle maintains, and in chap. 4 endeavours to prove, that 
the principle of faith, rejecting law, is not hostile to law but conso- 
nant with it; Rom. 8'~, where he declares in effect that the law is done 
away that the requirements of the law may be fulfilled; and Gal. 
chap. 5, where having in v.1 insisted upon freedom from the law, he 
nevertheless in v.™“ distinctly implies the necessity of fulfilling the 
law. 


19. cy yap Sia vopou vopw aréBavov, “for I through law 
died to law.”” The use of the first person, which in the preced- 
ing verse was unemphatic because Paul was speaking of what 
would be equally true of any Christian, e. g., of Peter, and 
applied to himself only hypothetically, becomes now emphatic. 
Note the expressed ¢y#, which together with the use of direct 
assertion indicates that the apostle is now speaking of his own 
personal experience. In the usage of Paul, “to die to” a thing 
is to cease to have any relation to it, so that it has no further 
claim upon or control over one. See Rom. 6? ?% 4 76. That 
to which Paul here refers in vésov and voy is evidently law in 
some sense in which it has played a part in the preceding dis- 
cussion, and most obviously divine law as a legalistic system, 
a body of statutes legalistically interpreted (see detached note 
on Nopos, pp. 443-460, esp. V 2 (c), p. 457). Paul would cer- 
tainly not say that he had died to law conceived of as consist- 
ing in the ethical principle of love (V 2 (d)), nor to law conceived 
of in the broad inclusive sense of the word (V 2 (b)). Lawasa 
concrete historic fact without reference to the distinction be- 
tween the legalistic and ethical interpretation would be a suit- 
able meaning of ia véuov, but could apply to véu@ only if we 
suppose that Paul thinks of dying to it not in every respect, 
but as respects subjection to its statutes. On the other hand, 
the legalistic meaning meets all the conditions of this verse 
and the context. It was on the basis of law in this sense that 
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it was demanded that the Gentiles should be circumcised, and 
the Jewish Christians continue to obey the law of foods. It 
was this to which Paul refers in v.!® in the phrase €& épywv vouov, 
It was under this that he had lived in his Pharisaic days, and 
under which he had ceased to live (died to it), and to this he 
may well have referred as that through which he had been 
led to take this step. 

How the necessity of abandoning law was made evident to 
him by law, Paul does not here state. But there is no more 
probable explanation of his language here than that he has in 
mind the experience under the law to the result of which he 
refers in v.1° and which he describes at length in Rom., chap. 7. 
There he tells how the law—by 6 vémos he doubtless means the 
Mosaic law in its legalistic interpretation—had by his ex- 
perience under it taught him his own inability to meet its 
spiritual requirements and its own inability to make him 
righteous, and thus led him finally to abandon it and to seek 
salvation in Christ. Cf. also Phil. 3°-%. 


The sentence does indeed become somewhat more forcible, especially 
as more directly suggesting that he has divine authority for his repudia- 
tion of law, if véu0¢ be supposed to refer to divine law in a general sense 
(qualitatively considered, as is shown by the omission of the article), 
but with a constant shifting of emphasis from one phase to another. 
We may then mentally supply véou in this general sense after xapabatny 
and read: “But if I build up again the authority of those statutes 
of the law which I broke down, 7. e., insist again upon the obligation 
to obey them, I become a transgressor of divine law (in its deepest 
meaning), for through my experience in seeking justification under it 
interpreted as a legalistic system, divine law itself taught me to aban- 
don it, as a body of statutes to be obeyed.”’ But the very complexity 
of the thought thus yielded is an objection to this interpretation, and 
the simpler, more direct and self-consistent one is probably, therefore, 
to be preferred. 

The interpretation of 8& véuov according to which it refers to the 
fact expressed by the words && tod cwuatog tod yetotod in Rom. 7!: 
avatwOyte tH voum 3t& tod cdwatos tod yoetotod, and which assumes 
a reference to the curse of the law which falling upon Christ is thereby 
exhausted, leaving the believer in Christ free, is far less probably cor- 
rect than the one proposed above. 8& véuou is by no means 
obviously equivalent to tz to} cwpatog tod yetotod in Rom. 74, 
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The words are different and the connection is different. There Paul 
is stating the objective grounds for freedom from the law; here, as the 
emphatic ¢yé implies, he is appealing to personal experience. Had 
his thought been what this interpretation supposes, it would certainly 
have been more natural that he should write, jyets dt& (tod) véuou 
(<@) vou é0avardOnuev. Moreover, it is by no means clear that Paul 
conceived of the law as demanding and causing the death of Christ. 
In chap. 3" he expresses the thought that the law pronounces a curse 
on the sinner, from which Christ by his death frees us. But it is essen- 
tial to the interpretation now under consideration that he should have 
thought of the law as bringing Christ to his death, and thereby ending 
its own dominion over men who are joined with Christ by faith—a 
thought which Paul has nowhere expressed. That the work of Christ 
should avail to avert the curse of the law from man, and to end the 
dominion of law, affords a basis for the statement that through Christ I 
died to law (cf. Rom. 8?) but not for “through law I died to law.” See 
Sief. for defence of this general view and criticism of other interpreta- 
tions, and Zahn for a criticism of it. 


tva Bem Snow: “that I might live to God.” Cf. Rom, 61% 1 
1478 2 Cor. 515. This clause expressing the purpose of the 
apostle’s death to law is in effect also an argument in defence 
of it. It is implied that subjection to law in reality prevented 
the unreserved devotion of the life to God—this is one vice of 
legalism, that it comes between the soul and God, interposing 
law in place of God—and that it had to be abandoned if the life 
was really to be given to God. This is a most important ele- 
ment of Paul’s anti-legalism, showing the basis of his opposi- 
tion to legalism in its failure religiously, as in Rom. 77-* he 
sets forth its ethical failure. 


The dative #e@ is, as in Rom. 61°. 4, primarily a dative of relation 
in antithesis to the dative véu in the preceding clause—but while it 
results from the nature of the verb éxo8vjcxw that a dative of relation 
after it implies separation, it results equally from the nature of the 
verb Caw that the dative of relation with it involves, or at least sug- 
gests, the force of a dative of advantage, as is clearly the case also in 
2 Cor. 5%. On the force of 6e6¢ without the article see p. 89. 

The verb (aw is used by the apostle Paul in four senses, which are, 
however, not always sharply distinguished: 1. “To be alive, to bea 
living being ”: (a) of men in contrast with dying or with the dead: r Thes. 
4% 17 x Cor. 75 154 2 Cor. 18 4 51* 62 Rom. 64(?) 74% 421 147, oF 

* Shading in these cases into meaning 2. 
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Phil. 1. 8; cf. 1 Tim. 5¢ 2 Tim. 41; (b) of God, in contrast with lifeless 
idols; 1 Thes. 1° 2 Cor. 3° 618 Rom. 9% 108 14"; cf. 1 Tim. 3'* 41°; (c) meta- 
phorically, “to enjoy life,” “to live happily” : x Thes. 38 Rom. 7° (?); 
“to have one’s living”: 1 Cor. 9". 

2. In an ethical or qualitative sense: “to live in a certain way” 
(usually ethically defined) with reference either to the source of vital 
power or to the direction of energy: chap. 21 19% 20 5% Rom. 6? 81% 18 
Col. 22° 37; cf. 2 Tim. 3% Tit. 212. 

3- In quotations from O. T. in a soteriological sense: “to escape 
death,” the penalty of sin, “to attain the divine approval,” “to be 
justified” : chap. 34 Rom. 17 (in quotation from Hab. 2‘); chap. 3! 
Rom. 105 (quotation from Lev. 18°). 

4. “To live after death,” “to possess eternal life’’: 1 Thes. 51° 2 Cor. 
13 Rom. 6!° 14°. 

All the instances in this chap. fall under 2 above; those in chap. 3 
under 3. 


20. Xprot@ cvveotavpwyar’ “T have been crucified with 
Christ.”” The thought of participation with Christ in the 
experiences of his redemptive work is a favourite one with Paul, 
and the metaphors by which he expresses it are sometimes 
quite complicated. Cf. Rom. 64-8 817 Phil. 319 Col. 212-14 20 31-4 
A literal interpretation of these expressions, as if the believer 
were in literal fact crucified with Christ, buried with him, raised 
with him, etc., is, of course, impossible. The thought which 
the apostle’s type of mind and enthusiastic joy in the thought 
of fellowship with Christ led him to express in this form in- 
volves in itself three elements, which with varying degrees of 
emphasis are present in his several expressions of it, viz.: the 
participation of the believer in the benefits of Christ’s experi- 
ence, a spiritual fellowship with him in respect to these experi- 
ences, and the passing of the believer through a similar or 
analogous experience. The first element is distinctly expressed 
in 2 Cor. 5° and Rom. 4”: », and is probably in mind along with 
the third in Col. 2° 3; cf. 24. The second is the predominant 
element in Phil. 3, and the third in Rom. 8”, while in Rom. 6° 
both the second and the third are probably in mind. In the 
present instance the verb cuveoravpwyar indicates that the 
experience of Christ referred to is his death upon the cross, 
and the context implies that the experience of Paul here spoken 
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of is his death to law. Whether this death to law is related to 
the death of Christ objectively by virtue of a participation of 
the believer in the effects of Christ’s death (cf. Rom. 3% *) or 
subjectively by a spiritual fellowship of the believer with Christ 
in respect to his death (cf. Rom. 6'% ") is not decisively indi- 
cated. On the one side, Paul has elsewhere expressed the idea 
that the believer is free from law by virtue of the work, specifi- 
cally the death, of Christ (chap. 3% Col. 2! Eph. 3! 1°; cf. Gal. 
24 5! Rom. ro), and in Col. 27° expressed this participation as a 
dying with Christ. On the other hand, while he has several 
times spoken of dying with Christ in the sense of entering into 
a spiritual fellowship with him in his death, he has nowhere 
clearly connected the freedom from the law with such fellow- 
ship.* Probably therefore he has here in mind rather the 
objective fact that the death of Christ brings to an end the 
reign of law (as in Rom. 1o‘, and esp. Col. 214) than that the 
individual believer is freed from law by his spiritual fellowship 
with Christ in death. Yet such is the many-sidedness of the 
apostle’s thought that neither element can be decisively ex- 
cluded. In either case the expression still further enforces the 
argument in defence of his death to law. It was brought about 
through law; it was necessary in order that I might live to 
God; it is demanded by the death of Christ on the cross, wherein 
he made us free from law, bringing it to an end, or by my fel- 
lowship with him in that death. 


Ltft., interpreting cuvectabowyat by the use of the same word in 
Rom. 6 and by the use of the simple verb in Gal. 5% 6“ refers it to a 
death to sin, the annihilation of old sins. Such a change in the appli- 
cation of a figure is by no means impossible in Paul (see the varied 
use of }uéox in 1 Thes. 5?-*). But a sudden veering off from the central 
subject of his thought—the point which it was essential that he should 
carry—to an irrelevant matter is not characteristic of the apostle, 
and is certainly not demanded here by the mere fact that he has in 
another context used similar phraseology in a sense required by that 
context, but not harmonious with this. 


C& S€ oixérs eyd, SH Se ev euol Xpuords: “and it is no 
longer I that live, but Christ that liveth in me.” The order of 


* Gal. 24 would be an example of this manner of speaking if év Xpeorg were taken as 
meaning “in fellowship with Christ” rather than “on the basis of [the work of] Christ.” 
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the Greek is very expressive even when reproduced in Eng- 
lish: “and live no longer I, but liveth in me Christ.’ The 
first 5é is not adversative but continuative, the sentence ex- 
pressing another aspect of the same fact set forth in the preced- 
ing sentence. The translation of AV. and RV., “Yet I live, 
yet no longer I,” is wholly unwarranted; this meaning would 
have required Ad before ov«ért, Cf. RV. mg. The second 
dé is sub-adversative (Ell.), equivalent to the German “son- 
dern,” introducing the positive correlative to a preceding nega- 
tive, statement. In this sentence Paul is clearly speaking of 
spiritual fellowship with Christ (cf. on v.¥9). Yet this is not a 
departure from the central thought of the whole passage. He 
has already said in v.!° that the purpose of the dying to law 
was that he might devote himself directly to the service of God 
instead of to the keeping of commandments. He now adds that 
in so doing he gains a new power for the achievement of that 
purpose, thus further justifying his course. Saying that it is 
no longer “‘I” that live, he implies that under law it was the 
“T” that lived, and the emphatic éy@ is the same as in Rom. 
718-20, There, indeed, it stands in vv.!7 2° in direct antithesis 
to the duapria which is inherited from the past (cf. Rom. 5%), 
here over against the Christ who is the power for good in the 
life of one who, leaving law, turns to him in faith. But the 
éy® is the same, the natural man having good impulses and 
willing the good which the law commands, but opposed by 
the inherited evil impulse and under law unable to do the good. 
On the significance of the expression €v éuol, see Rom, 8% 4 
1 Cor. 216 Col. 127-29 Eph. 33619, It is, of course, the heavenly 
Christ of whom he speaks, who in religious experience is not 
distinguishable from the Spirit of God (cf. chap. 5!® 1% 5), 
With this spiritual being Paul feels himself to be living in such 
intimate fellowship, by him his whole life is so controlled, that 
he conceives him to be resident in him, imparting to him im- 
pulse and power, transforming him morally and working through 
him for and upon other men. Cf. 4°. Substantially the same 
fact of fellowship with Christ by which he becomes the con- 
trolling factor of the life is expressed, with a difference of form 
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of thought rather than of essential conception of the nature of 
the relation, by the phrase €v Xpioc7@, which is more frequent 
in Paul than év euot. Cf. 1% 32% 28 54, and Frame on 1 Thes. 1’, 
and references there given to modern literature. 

5 de viv 0 év capki, év wicte S$ “and the life that I now 
live in the flesh, I live in faith.” The sentence is continuative 
and epexegetic of the preceding, explaining the life which, 
despite his preceding affirmation that he is no longer living, he 
obviously still lives, by declaring that it is not an independent 
life of his own, but a life of faith, of dependence on the Son of 
God. See below. 

The relative 6 is an accusative of content, which simply puts 
into substantive form the content of the verb €@ (Delbriick, 
Vergleichende Syntax, III 1, § 179; Rob. p. 478). viv mani- 
festly refers to the time subsequent to the change expressed in 
vou améBavov and the corresponding later phrases. €v capKé 
is therefore not an ethical characterisation of the life (as in 
Rom. 87:8) but refers to the body as the outward sphere in 
which the life is lived, in contrast with the life itself and the 
spiritual force by which it was lived. By this contrast and 
the fact that odp& often has an ethical sense, the phrase takes 
on perhaps a slightly concessive force: “ the life that I now 
live though in the flesh is in reality a life of faith.” On the 
use of odp& in general, see detached note on IIvedua and 
LapE, p. 492. 


The words év xioter stand in emphatic contrast with those which 
they immediately follow, a contrast heightened by the use of the same 
preposition éy in a different sense, or rather with different implication. 
For, while in both cases év denotes the sphere in which the life is lived, 
in év capxt the sphere is physical and not determinative of the nature 
of the life, in év xfstet it is moral and is determinative of the char- 
acter of the life. xlstet without the article is, like capxt, qualitative 
in force, and though properly a noun of personal action, is here con- 
ceived of rather as an atmosphere in which one lives and by which one’s 
life is characterised. For other instances of this use of the preposition 
with nouns properly denoting activity or condition, see x Cor. 42! 2 Cor. 
gif. Eph. 438 52, 


TH Tov viod Tod Beod “(faith) which is in the Son of God.” 
Having in the expression €v 7lorec described faith qualitatively 
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as the sphere of his new life, the apostle now hastens to identify 
that faith by the addition of the article 77 and a genitive express- 
ing the object of the faith. For other instances of a qualitative 
noun made definite by a subjoined article and limiting phrase, 
see W. XX 4 (WM. p. 174); Rad. p. 93; Gild. Syn. p. 283; 
Rob. p. 777; BMT 424; and cf. chap. 17 3. On the objective 
genitive after méotis, see on da mlotews Xprotod Inaod, v.18, 
On the meaning of Tod viod tod Geod, see detached note on 
The Titles and Predicates of Jesus, V, p. 404. What par- 
ticular phase of the meaning of this title as applied to Jesus is 
here in mind, or why it is chosen instead of Xpuores or Xpuords 
*Inoovs, which have been used in this passage thus far, there is 
nothing in the context clearly to indicate. No theory is more 
probable than that here, as in 11°, it is the Son of God as the 
revelation of God that he has in mind, and that this expression 
comes naturally to his lips in thinking of the love of Christ. 
See Rom: 8% *; but notice also Rom. 58 8% 89, and observe in 
the context of these passages the alternation of titles of Jesus 
while speaking of his love or the love of God, without apparent 
reason for the change. 


oO utod tod Beod: so NACD» et eKLP, all the cursives, f Vg. Syr. 
(psh. harcl.), Boh. Sah. Arm. Eth. Goth. Clem., and other fathers. 
Ln. adopted the reading tod @c00 xat Xprotod attested by BD* FGdg. 
Despite its attestation by B, this is probably a Western corruption. 
The apostle never speaks of God expressly as the object of a Christian’s 
faith. 


ToD ayamnoavTds pe Kal trapaddytos éavtoy wrép epmod™ 
“‘who loved me and gave himself up for me.” Cf. the note on 
Tov Sovtos éavTov vrrép THY GuapTi@v uav, chap. 14. Here as 
there, and even more clearly because of the use of the verb 
mapadiowpes (cf. Rom. 4° 8 1 Cor. 113 Eph. 5? 5, esp. Eph. 5?) 
in place of the simple 5/wy, the reference is to Christ’s volun- 
tary surrender of himself to death. The use of wé and €uod 
rather than 2)4G@s and 1)u“@v indicates the deep personal feeling 
with which the apostle writes. The whole expression, while 
suggesting the ground of faith and the aspect of Christ’s work 
with which faith has specially to do, is rather a spontaneous 
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and grateful utterance of the apostle’s feeling called forth by 
the mention of the Son of God as the object of his faith than a 
phrase introduced with argumentative intent. On the mean- 
ing of @yamraw, see on 5%. 

21, Ovw abera tiv yapiv Tov Geod’ “T do not make of 
no effect the grace of God.”’ This sentence, abruptly introduced 
without connective, is doubtless an answer to an objection 
which the apostle knows to have been urged or which he fore- 
sees may easily be urged against his doctrine. This objection, 
as is shown by the ypu of this sentence and the reference to 
law in the next, is to the effect that he is making of no account 
the special grace of God to Israel in giving them the law 
(cf. Rom. 3"). Since xapes is a favourite term of the apostle in 
reference to the gospel, it is not impossible that it was taken up 
by his critics and turned against him in some such statement 
as that by his doctrine of grace as against law he was really 
making of no account the grace of God to Israel. This criti- 
cism he answers by direct denial, which he sustains in the next 
sentence. It would be natural to expect him to turn the criti- 
cism upon his critics by intimating that it was they who rejected 
the grace of the gospel. But to have suggested this thought 
he must, it would seem, have used the emphatic eyo. 


On ders, “to set aside,” “to reject,” cf. Mk. 7*1 Thes. 4* Gal. 315; 
M. and M. Voc. s.v. On the meaning of y&ots, see on 1°. 


el yap dia vopov dicavoctvn, dpa Xpiotos Swpedy amrdBaver, 
“for if righteousness is through law, then Christ died need- 
lessly.”” On the use of the word Sicavoovvn, see detached note, 
p- 460. It is doubtless to be taken here, chiefly at least, in 
its forensic sense (VI B. 2, p. 469), this rather than the ethical 
sense having been the subject of discussion from v.* on, and 
it being this also which the apostle a little more frequently 
associates with the death of Christ (chap. 31% 4 Rom. 374-26 59%, 10; 
cf. note on chap. 14), 6a vdpou is doubtless also to be taken, 
as throughout the passage, in its legalistic sense (see detached 
note on Nopos V 2 (c), p. 457, and cf. ony. above). Swpedv 
means not “without result,” a meaning which it apparently 
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never has, certainly not in N. T., nor “freely,” in the sense 
“gratuitously,” “without (giving or receiving) pay,” which, 
though a well-established meaning of the word (see Rom. 
3%, and cf. also M. and M. Voc. s. v.), would be wholly in- 
appropriate here, but “without cause,” “needlessly,”’ as in 
Jn. 15%. The protasis e¢ . . . dscatocvvn is in form a simple 
supposition, which is often used, as in chap. 19 Rom. 51°, when 
the context makes it clear that the condition is fulfilled, but also 
not infrequently, as here and in 318, where it is equally clear 
that in the opinion of the writer it is contrary to fact. See 
BMT 248, 249. The argument of the sentence is from a 
Christian point of view a reductio ad absurdum, and is adduced 
as proof of the preceding statement. If, as you affirm but I 
deny, men must obey the statutes of the law in order to achieve 
righteousness, then there was no need that Christ should die. 
Law in the legalistic sense, and the conception of righteous- 
ness as obtainable through it, was well established in the world. 
If this conception was correct, if righteousness could really be 
attained in this way, there was no need of a new revelation of 
God’s way of righteousness (see Rom. 117 3%'); and the death 
of Christ, with its demonstration of divine righteousness 
(Rom. 3” f-) and God’s love (Rom. 57-!°) and its redemption of 
men from the curse of the law (see chap. 3! and notes on it), 
was needless. That in the plan of God it came to pass (chap. 14 
4‘ Rom. 8%) is evidence that it was not needless, and this in turn 
proves that righteousness through law was not God’s plan for 
the world, and refutes the charge that denial of the validity of 
law to secure righteousness involves a setting aside of the 
grace of God. 


Mey. and others understand yéetyv to refer exclusively and directly 
to the grace of God manifest in the gospel and take odx ders, etc., not 
as an answer to an objection but as an indirect condemnation of the 
course of Peter, the meaning being, I do not set aside the grace of God 
manifest in the death of Christ, as is virtually done by those who 
insist that righteousness is through law. Theclauseet . . . dtxatoobyy 
is then designed to prove, not, as above, that the rejection of righteous- 
ness by law does not involve a setting aside of the grace of God, but 
that insistence on righteousness by law does involve it. For to affirm 
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that righteousness is through law is to say that God’s grace manifest 
in his death was useless. Such an interpretation of the argument, 
though not perhaps impossible, is open to two objections: first, that 
the form of expression, “I do not set aside,” etc., suggests a denial of 
something that is said or might be speciously said against Paul’s view, 
rather than a claim made by himself for his view or an objection to 
his opponent’s view; and, secondly, that it makes the et yap sentence 
a proof of something only remotely implied in the preceding statement 
instead of taking it as directly related to what is expressed in the pre- 
ceding sentence, viz., that Paul’s view does not involve a setting at 
nought of God’s grace. 


III. REFUTATORY PORTION OF THE LETTER. 


THE DOCTRINE THAT MEN, BOTH JEWS AND GENTILES, 
BECOME ACCEPTABLE TO GOD THROUGH FAITH 
RATHER THAN BY WORKS OF LAW, DEFENDED BY 
THE REFUTATION OF THE ARGUMENTS OF THE 
JUDAISERS, AND CHIEFLY BY SHOWING THAT THE 
“HEIRS OF ABRAHAM”? ARE SUCH BY FAITH, NOT 
BY WORKS OF LAW (CHAPS. 3, 4). 


1. Appeal to the early Christian experience of the Gala- 
tians (31-5). 


Leaving the defence of his doctrine through the assertion of 
his own direct divine commission, the apostle now takes up 
that defence by refuting the objections to it brought by his op- 
ponents, the judaisers. Vv.!-> begin that refutation by appeal- 
ing to the early Christian experience of the Galatians, which, 
as both they and he well knew, was not in the sphere of law, 
but of faith. 

Oh foolish Galatians, who bewitched you, before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ was placarded crucified ? *This only would I learn from 
you, Received ye the Spirit on ground of works of law or of a 
hearing of faith? *Are ye so foolish? Having begun with Spirit 
are ye now finishing with flesh? ‘Did ye suffer so many things 
in vain? If tt really is to be in vain, *He therefore that supplied 
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the Spirit richly to you and wrought miracles among you, did he 
do these things on ground of works of law or of a hearing of faith ? 


1, QO avdnro Tardra, tis buds éBdoxaver, ols Kar’ db0ar- 
Hors “Inaots Xpiotos mpoeypadyn eoravpwpévos; “Oh foolish 
Galatians, who bewitched you, before whose eyes Jesus Christ 
was placarded crucified?” Returning to the situation in 
Galatia itself, which he had left behind in 1°, but still having 
in mind what he had just said in 2! to the effect that the legal- 
istic teaching of the judaisers makes the death of Christ a fact 
without significance, a useless tragedy, the apostle breaks forth, 
somewhat as in 1°, in an expression of surprise touched with 
indignation that the Galatians were turning away from his 
gospel of Christ crucified (cf. 1 Cor. 117% 22). To this great 
fact, which Paul had set forth before the Galatians with the 
clearness of a public proclamation on a bulletin-board, and 
which it should, therefore, have been impossible for them ever 
to forget, the preaching of the judaisers tends to blind them as 
by malicious magic. The verb Backaivw (see below) is doubtless 
used tropically with the meaning “lead astray,’’ and the ques- 
tion, which is, of course, rhetorical, refers to the same persons 
who in 17 are spoken of as troubling them and seeking to per- 
vert the gospel of the Christ. On the people here designated 
Galatians, see Introd. pp. xxi—xliv. 


The addition of tH dAndete wh relbecbar after Gkoxavey by CD°KLP 
al. pler., is a manifest corruption under the influence of 57. 

_’Aybytos, a classical word from Sophocles and Herodotus down, is 
found in N. T., besides here and v.3, in Lk. 242° Rom. 1“ 1 Tim. 69 
Tit. 3%. Properly a passive, “unthinkable,” it has in N. T., as also 
ordinarily in classical writers and regularly in the Lxx, the active sense, 
“foolish,” “lacking in the power of perception.” 1 Tim. 6° is not a real 
exception, the word properly describing a person being applied by 
easy metonymy to his desires. The usage of the word, both classical 
and biblical, suggests failure to use one’s powers of perception rather 
than natural stupidity, and the context, especially v.*, clearly points 
to the former sense for the present passage. See Hdt. 187 8%; Xen. An. 
2. 13; Mem. 1. 39; Plat. Protag. 323D; Phil. 12D; Legg. III 687D; 
Prov. 157! 1778 Sir. 428 4 Mac. 5° 817 Lk. 24% Rom. 1" 1 Tim. 6° Tit. 33. 

The verb Gacxatvw, signifying in classical authors, to slander (Dem. 
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94'9 291%), “to envy” (Dem. 464%), “to bewitch” (Theocr. 51° 6%; 
Arist. Probl. 20. 34 [926 b™]; Herodian 2. 4%) is used in the Lxx and 
Apocr. (Deut. 28%: ** Sir. 14® *) with the meaning, “to envy,” but very 
clearly has here, as in Aristot. and Theocr. Joc. cit., the meaning “to be- 
witch.” For the evidence that the possibility of one person bewitch- 
ing, exercising a spell upon another was matter of current belief both 
among Gentiles and Jews, see HDB, arts. ‘Magic,’ esp. vol. III, 
p. 208a, and “Sorcery,” vol. IV, p. 605b; M. and M. Voc. s.v. See also 
Ltft. ad loc.; Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 253- 
293; Blau, Das altjiidische Zauberwesen, pp. 23. Concerning the 
practice of magic arts in general, cf. papyaxta, chap. 52° Acts 191%, and 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 273 f-, 323 f., 352 f- It would be over- 
pressing the facts to infer from Paul’s use of this word that he neces- 
sarily believed in the reality of magical powers, and still more so to 
assume that he supposed the state of mind of the Galatians to be the 
result of such arts. It is more probable that the word, while carrying 
a reference to magical arts, was used by him tropically, as we ourselves 
use the word ‘‘bewitch,” meaning “‘to pervert,” “‘to confuse the mind.” 

On ols xar’ dpfaruotcs cf. Aristoph. Ran. 625, tva cor xar’ dpbadwods 
éyn, and chap. 2": xat& modswroy abt dveéotny. 

Ilpoye%quw occurs in Greek writers in three senses: (1) ‘to write be- 
forehand,” the xeo- being temporal (Rom. 154 Eph. 3°); (2) “to write 
publicly,” ‘“‘to register” (Jude 4, but by some assigned to the previous 
sense); (3) ‘‘to write at the head of the list.” The third meaning does 
not occur in biblical writers and may be dismissed as wholly inappro- 
priate to the context. To take it in the first sense as referring to O. T. 
prophecy, though consistent with current usage, is excluded by xa’ 
ég0aAwotc; to take it in this sense and refer it to Paul’s own presenta- 
tion of Christ to the Galatians is forbidden by the inappropriateness 
of yexpw to describe the apostle’s viva voce preaching; for if xpo- be 
taken temporally, ¢yeépy alone remains to describe the act itself. 
Many commentators on this passage give to the word the sense ‘‘to 
paint publicly,” “‘to depict before, or openly.” So Th. Jowett, and 
Sief., the last-named citing, also, Calv. deW. Holst. Phil. Lips. Zéckl. 
et al. The argument for this meaning rests not upon extant instances 
of xpoyeéew in this sense, but upon the usage of the simple ye&éqw in 
the sense ‘‘to paint” and the appropriateness of the meaning ‘‘to de- 
pict publicly” to this context. But in view of the absence of vouchers 
for this meaning—even the instances of yeépw in the sense “to paint’ 
are, so far at least as cited by lexicographers or commentators on this 
passage, much earlier than the N. T. period—and of the fact that tak- 
ing xooeye- in the meaning “to write publicly,” “to placard,” yields a 
meaning more suitable to éotaupwyévoc (see below), it is best to accept 
this latter meaning for this passage, and to understand the apostle as 
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describing his preaching to the Galatians under the figure of public 
announcement or placarding of Jesus before them. 

’Kotavewuévog means “having been crucified,” and doubtless in the 
sense of ‘‘having been put to death on the cross”’; the perfect participle 
expresses an existing (in this case permanent) result of the past fact of 
crucifixion. To express the idea “in the act of being crucified” would 
require a present participle, if the thought were “‘in the act of being 
affixed to the cross,” and probably if it were “hanging on the cross.’ 
For while the verb otave6éw may be used of the affixing to the 
cross (Mt. 275°), yet it seems usually to refer to the putting to death on 
the cross as a whole (Acts 25¢ 41°, etc.) and the participle éotavewy.évos 
is used in N. T. of Jesus, not as having been affixed to the cross and 
hanging there, but invariably of him as one who was put to death on 
the cross, and thenceforth, though risen from the dead, the crucified 
one. See Mt. 285 Mk. 16% x Cor. 13 2%. The tense of the participle, 
therefore, constitutes a strong objection to taking xpoyeépw in the 
sense of “paint before,”’ and in favour of the meaning “to placard, to 
post publicly”; a picture would doubtless present Jesus on the cross; 
the crucifixion as an accomplished fact would be matter for public 
writing, announcement, as it were, on a public bulletin. 

Dtaveds (root: sta) occurs from Homer down, meaning a stake, used 
for fencing (Od. 14") or driven into the ground for a foundation (Hdt. 
516). otavedw used in Thue. 7. 257, meaning “to fence with stakes,” first 
appears in Polybius with reference to a means of inflicting death (1. 86*), 
where it probably means “to crucify.” Polybius also uses gvactaveéw 
apparently in the same sense (i. 115; 1. 24°; 1. 794), but also with the 
meaning ‘“‘to impale” (a dead body, 5. 54°; 8. 23°), which is its meaning 
in Hat. 315; 639; 978, etc.; Thuc. 1. 1108; Plato Gorg. 473C; Xen. An. 3. 117. 
In Esth. 7° 8 line 34 (Swete 16'8) it is used of the hanging of Haman 
upon a gallows (yy, §6Aoyv), said in 5“ to be fifty cubits high. In 7° 
stavpéw translates n2n, “to hang,” elsewhere in this book translated 
with reference to the same event by xecudvvuur. Impalement or 
hanging as a method of inflicting death, or as applied to the dead 
body of a criminal, was practised by various ancient nations, e. g., the 
Assyrians (cf. the Lexicons of Delitzsch and Muss-Arnolt under Zagapu 
and Zagipu; Schrader, Keilinschriften des A. Ts, pp. 387 f.; Code of Ham- 
murabi, Statute 153, in Winckler, Die Gesetze Hammurabis in Um- 
schrift u. Uebersetzung, p. 45, or R. F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi, 
p. 55); the Egyptians (cf. Gen. 40% Jos. Ant. 2. 73 [5‘]); the Persians (cf. 
Ezra 6"); but it is not possible always to determine precisely what 
method is referred to. Among the Jews the bodies of certain criminals 
were after death hanged upon a tree or impaled (Josh. 82° 10%* 2 Sam. 
4), but there is no sufficient evidence that these methods were used for 
inflicting death, 2 Sam. 21*-* being too obscure to sustain this conclu- 
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sion. Hanging in the modern sense, of suspension causing immediate 
death by strangulation, is referred to as a means of committing suicide, 
Hat. 2!%1; Thuc. 3%; 2 Sam. 17 Tob. 31° Mt. 275, but was probably un- 
known in ancient times as a means of inflicting the death penalty. 
Crucifixion, i. e., the affixing of the body of the criminal, while still 
living, to an upright post (with or without a crosspiece) to which the 
body was nailed or otherwise fastened, death resulting from pain and 
hunger after hours of suffering, was not a Jewish method of punish- 
ment; though employed by Alexander Jannzus, Jos. Bell. 1. 17 (4°), 
it was inflicted upon Jews, as a rule, only by the Romans. With 
what nation or in what region this peculiarly cruel form of death pen- 
alty originated is not wholly certain. Diod. Sic. 17. 46‘, speaking of 
Alexander the Great betore Tyre, says: 6 8& BactAedg ... todo... 
yéoug m&vras, dvtag obx éAdttoUS THY StoxtAlwy, éxeguace. Romans of 
the later days of the republic and early days of the empire ascribed 
its origin to Punic Carthage, but perhaps without good evidence. 
Among the Romans crucifixion was for a time (but perhaps not orig- 
inally) practised only in the case of slaves and the worst of crimi- 
nals. When the use of it was gradually extended, especially in the 
provinces (Jos. Ant. 17. 295 [10]; Bell. 5.449-5x [11']) to others than 
these, it retained the idea of special disgrace. 

The word ctaved¢, properly reterring to the upright stake, came 
through its use with reference to the implement of crucifixion to desig- 
nate what we now know as a cross (in N. T. the word &6Aoy is still 
used, Acts 5° 10%? r Pet. 2%; cf. Gal. 3%), and through the fact that it 
was on the cross that Jesus suffered death, came to be employed by 
metonymy for the death of Jesus, carrying with it by association the 
thought of the suffering and the disgrace in the eyes of men which that 
death involved and of the salvation which through it is achieved for 
men. See chap. 5" 614 1 Cor. 118 Phil. 318 Col. 12. 

On the cross and crucifixion in general, and the crucifixion of Jesus 
in particular, see Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Wérterb. s.v.; Zockler, Das Kreuz 
Christi ; Fulda, Das Kreuz und die Kreuzigung ; W. W. Seymour, The 
Cross in Tradition, History, and Art, esp. the bibliography, pp. XXI- 
XXX; the articles ‘‘Cross” and “Hanging” in Encyc. Bibl. and HDB, 
and those on ‘‘Kreuz” and “Kreuzigung” in PRE., and in Wetzer and 
Welte, Kirchenlexikon; Mommsen, Rémisches Strafrecht, pp. 918 ff.; 
Hitzig, art. “Crux” in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie d. klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft (with references to literature). On the arche- 
ology of the cross Zéckler refers especially to Lipsius, De Cruce, Ant- 
werp, 1595; Zestermann, Die bildliche Darstellung des Kreuzes u. der 
Kreuzigung Jesu Christi historisch entwickelt, Leipzig, 1867; Degen, Das 
Kreuz als Strafwerkzeug u. Strafe der Alten, Aachen, 1873; the Code of 
Hammurabi, Statute 153 (in Winckler or Harper); Birch and Pinches, 
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The Bronze Ornaments of the Palace Gates of Balawat, London, 1902, 
Plates B2, D4 and J3. 


2, TodTo pdvov Oérw pabeiv ad’ vtuar, é& épywv vopou 7d 
mvedpa édBere i) e& axohs mictews; “This only would I learn 
from you, Received ye the Spirit on ground of works of law or 
of a hearing of faith?” <A forcible appeal to the experience of 
the Galatians. The implication of wévoy is that an answer to 
the question about to be asked would itself be a decisive argu- 
ment. For sav@av in the general sense here illustrated, “to 
ascertain,” “to find out,” see Acts 2327 Col. 17. On é& épywv 
voyov, see detached note on Neéwos and note on 2! aKo7 
miotews is a hearing (of the gospel) accompanied by faith (see 
detached note on IIvo7is), in other words, a believing-hearing, 
acceptance, of the gospel. 76 7vetywa undoubtedly refers to the 
Spirit of God (see detached note on IIvedua and Zapé, and espe- 
cially III B. 1 (a) in the analysis of meanings on p. 490). The 
receiving of the Spirit here referred to is evidently that which 
marked the beginning of their Christian lives; cf. évapEdpevos 
v.3 and see Rom. 8% 2 Cor. 1% 55. That the apostle has espe- 
cially, though not necessarilyexclusively, in mind the charismatic 
manifestations of the Spirit evidenced by some outward sign, 
such as speaking with tongues or prophesying, is indicated by 
the reference to Ovvdues in v.°. See also Acts 84-17 rof#-47 
1118 17 yq!-6 y Cor. 124-4, The two contrasted phrases €& épywv 
vopou and €& axohs miotews express the leading antithesis of 
the whole epistle, and by this question Paul brings the issue 
between the two contrasted principles of religious life to the 
test of experience. The answer which the experience of the 
Galatians would supply, and which therefore did not require 
to be expressed, was of course €& axons mictews. The testi- 
mony of these vv. that Paul in his preaching in Galatia and 
doubtless elsewhere, since he more than once in this epistle 
implicitly claims always to have preached the same gospel (see 
on 1” and 2?), presented his message to the Gentiles wholly 
divorced from any insistence upon the acceptance of O. T. 
teachings as such, is of capital importance, both in defin- 
ing for us the content of his gospel (cf. also 1 Thes. 11°) and 
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as showing how completely he had early in his career as an 
apostle, and not simply when forced to it by controversy, repu- 
diated the principle of scripture authority. 

3. obtws avdntol éote; évapEduevor mvevpate viv capKl 
émitereioOe; “Are ye so foolish? having begun with Spirit, 
are ye now finishing with flesh?” The antithesis is twofold: 
beginning . . . completing; spirit . . . flesh. évap&dpevos av. 
recalls éAaf. wv., but instead of following up their assumed 
mental answer to his question, viz.: “we received the Spirit by 
a hearing of faith,” in which faith would have been the emphatic 
term, the apostle transfers the emphasis to 7vedma, which his 
previous question took for granted, as an element in their early 
Christian experience. Apparently it seems to him that the 
antithesis “spirit’’ and “flesh” is at this point a more effective 
one for his purpose than “‘faith” and “works of law.’’ On the 
meaning of the words 7rvedua and oap€, see detached note, pp. 
486 ff., especially the discussion of the use of these terms in 
antithesis, p. 494. mvevmate doubtless refers, as does TO mrvedpua 
above, to the Spirit of God,and oapx/ is used in a purely material 
sense, meaning “flesh” or “body,” as that which is circumcised. 
That the antithesis between wveduwa and cap€ is quite different 
in chap. 5 is no objection to this interpretation here; for in 
view of the fact that the precise aim of the judaisers was to 
induce the Galatians to be circumcised, a reference to the flesh 
would be naturally taken by them as referring to this, and no 
other meaning would be likely to occur to them. That capki 
has a relation to €pya veuov in that circumcision falls in the 
category of “works of law” is, of course, obvious, but capxi is 
not, therefore, to be taken as equivalent to that phrase or as 
denoting the natural powers of men apart from the divine 
Spirit, (1) because ya véuwov does not in the preceding sen- 
tence stand in antithesis with 7rvedua, and (2) because there is 
nothing in the context to suggest the introduction of this mean- 
ing of cap€. The absence of the article with both mv, and cap, 
gives them a qualitative force, and heightens the contrast be- 
tween the two possible agencies of salvation: (divine) Spirit, 
and (material) flesh. That mrvedua is to be taken in a wider 
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sense, as including both the divine Spirit which operates and 
the human spirit as the sphere of operation, is possible, but 
improbable in view of the nearness of 70 wrvedua with its express 
reference to the divine Spirit. mvevdmat and capxi are doubt- 
less instrumental datives, which is, however, no objection to 
taking the latter as referring to the flesh, in the material sense, 
for though the flesh is, strictly speaking, passive in circum- 
cision, that aspect of the fact is a matter of indifference for the 
purpose of the argument. 


On évap&- and énttedA-. cf. Phil. 1% éntteA- occurs elsewhere in 
N. T. in the active (Rom. 15%8 2 Cor. 71 8% ™ Phil. 1 Heb. 85 9) in the 
sense “to accomplish,” “to complete,” and in 1 Pet. 5% in the form 
émiteAetc0at, which is probably to be taken as a middle (see Bigg 
ad loc.). ‘The Lxx use the word in active and passive, not in middle. 
But the existence of a middle usage in Greek writers (Plat. Phil. 27C; 
Xen. Mem. 4. 88; Polyb. 1. 401%; 2. 5819; 5. 1089 cited by Sief.) and the 
antithesis of évae&- a word of active force, favours taking éxrteA.- also 
as a middle form with active sense, ‘‘to finish, to complete.” 


4, tocadra émdbere eixn; el ye kal ein. “Did ye suffer 
so great things in vain? If it really is to bein vain.” A refer- 
ence to the great experiences through which the Galatians had 
already passed in their life as Christians, and in effect an appeal 
to them not to let these experiences be of no avail. The word 
érraete is, so far as our evidence enables us to decide, a neutral 
term, not defining whether the experiences referred to were 
painful or otherwise. «i yé «al eixn shows that the question 
whether these experiences are to be in vain is still in doubt, 
depending on whether the Galatians actually yield to the 
persuasion of the judaisers or not. Cf., as illustrating the 
alternation of hope and fear in the apostle’s mind, 4") 29 51°. yé 
emphasises the contingency and suggests that the condition 
need not be fulfilled. 


The verb réoxw is in itself of neutral significance, “to experience,” 
ed n&oyety meaning “to be well off,” “to receive benefits,” and xax@¢ 
or xax& n&koxetv, “to suffer ills”; yet x&cxw has in usage so far a pred- 
ilection for use in reference to ills that x&oyetv alone signifies ‘“‘to 
suffer”’ (ills), and to express the idea ‘“‘to experience” (good) requires 
as a rule the addition of ed or an equivalent indication in the context. 
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There is indeed nothing in the immediate limitations of the word in 
Jos. Ant. 3.312 (151): tov Oedv Sropvion pv, box naBdvtes €& abrod 
(G. €., G00) xa xynAlxwy sdeoyect@y wetaAaBdytes &xkerotor neds adtby 
yévowto, to indicate that it is employed in a good sense, but it is 
relieved of its ambiguity by the closely following xnAfxwy edepye- 
ctv, if not, indeed, in part by é& adtod. Since there is nothing 
in the context of the Galatian passage distinctly to suggest a bene- 
ficial meaning, the presumption is in favour of the more usual adverse 
meaning; and this would undoubtedly be the meaning conveyed to the 
Galatians if they had in fact been exposed to severe sufferings in con- 
nection with their acceptance of the gospel. On the other hand, if 
they had suffered no such things this meaning would evidently be 
excluded, and the word would refer to the benefits spoken of in vv. ! 2. 
If we adopt the opinion that the letter was addressed to people of 
southern Galatia, we may find in Acts 14% an intimation of persecutions 
or other like sufferings to which the present passage might refer; but 
no evidence that they were of sufficient severity to merit the term 
tooaot%. If the churches were in northern Galatia we are unable to say 
whether they had suffered or not. For lack of knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, we must probably forego a decision of the 
question whether the experiences were pleasant or painful, and for 
this very reason understand the term xé&@ete in a neutral sense, or, 
more exactly, recognise that the term is for us ambiguous, though it 
could hardly have been so to Paul and the Galatians. This leaves the 
rieaning of eixp also somewhat in doubt. If the tocadc« are the 
preaching of the gospel and the gift of the Spirit, then etxj means 
“without effect’ (as in 4"); if the reference is to persecutions it prob- 
.ably means “needlessly,” “without good cause” (Col. 218), the impli- 
cation being that if they give up the gospel which Paul preached they 
will have abandoned Christ (52-4) and might just as well have remained 
as they were (note the implication of 4"); or if the persecutions were 
instigated by the Jews, that they might have escaped them by accept- 
ing Judaism, with its legalism, which they are now on the point of 
taking on. 

Tocait« in a large preponderance of cases means in the plural “so 
many” (see L. & S., Th.) and, with the possible exception of Jn. 123, 
always has that meaning elsewhere in N.T. The meaning “so great” 
is, however, possible (see Preusch. s. v.), and in view of the fact that 
it is manifestly more natural for Paul to appeal to the greatness than 
simply to the number of the experiences of the Galatians is perhaps 
to be adopted here. So Wies. and Preusch. 

Sief. finds in ef . . . elxf a reason for taking tocadta .. . etxf 
not as a question but an exclamation, which is, of course, possible, but 
not necessary because of the conditional clause; for this is, in any 
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case, not a true protasis of a preceding apodosis, but is to be mentally 
attached to some such supplied clause as, “which I am justified in 
saying.” The dictum that e% ye introduces an assumption that the 
writer believes to be true (Vigerus, ed. Hermann, p. 831, cited by Th.), 
is not regarded by recent authorities as true for classical Greek (see 
L. & S. sub. yé I 3, Kiihner-Gerth, II 1, pp. 177 f.), and certainly does 
not correspond to the usage of N. T. writers. Where the assumption 
is one that is regarded as fulfilled (Rom. 5¢ 2 Cor. 53 Eph. 4”), it is the 
context that conveys the implication. In Col. 1% there is no such 
implication, and perhaps not in Eph. 3%. See WM. p. s56r, fn. 6, 
and Ell. Ltft. Sief. In the present passage the conditional clause 
must be understood without implication as to its fulfilment, since the 
context, indeed the whole letter, shows that while the apostle fears 
that the Galatians are about to turn back and so prove themselves 
tocaita xalety eixf, yet he hoped, and was in this very appeal seek- 
ing, to avert this disaster. See esp. 41 57-10. 


5. 0 ovv émiyopnyay vuiv TO Tvedua Kal évepyav Suvapes 
év wiv €& Epywv vepuou 7) €E axons miotews; “He therefore that 
supplied the Spirit richly to you, and wrought miracles among 
you, did he do these things on ground of works of law or of 
a hearing of faith?” This sentence in effect repeats the 
question of v. 2, and, like that, is doubtless to be understood as 
referring to the experiences of the Galatians in connection 
with and shortly after their conversion. The two participles, 
émtyopnyav and évepya@v, limited by one article evidently refer 
to the same person, and describe related activities affecting 
the same persons (vuiv . . . &v viv). It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the two parts of the phrase are to be regarded as 
mutually interpretative. This, in turn, implies that the apostle 
has in mind chiefly the charismatic manifestation of the Spirit 
(see detached note on IIvedua and Yadp~, I D III B. 1 (a), p. 
490), which attests itself in dudes and other kindred manifesta- 
tions (see 1 Cor. 12 2 Cor. 12", and for the use of the word 
Stvayus Mk. 6? Lk. to® Acts 2%, etc.). Yet it must also be 
borne in mind that in the view of the apostle it was one Spirit 
that produced alike the outward xapiopara and the inward 
moral fruit of the Spirit (chap. 5?" *8), and hence that the latter 
though not included in dvvapes is not necessarily excluded 
from the thought expressed by é€mvyopnyav viv TO mvedua; 
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the words évepy@v ,.. duty may be narrower in scope than 
the preceding phrase. The whole phrase 0 ody... év tyiv is 
a designation of God (cf. chap. 4° 1 Thes. 4° 2 Cor. 1”, and espe- 
cially Rom. 55, where the idea of abundant supply, here ex- 
pressed by émvyopnyav, is conveyed by éxxéyutat). eds is 
omitted and left to be supplied in thought as in 28 and probably 
in r5also. Svvdues referring to outward deeds, év vpiv natu- 
rally takes the meaning “among you” (cf. on €v Tots €Oveow, 
16 9%); yet in view of the dative duty after émuyopnyav the 
duvduers must be supposed to have been wrought not prin- 
cipally by Paul but by the Galatians themselves, as 1 Cor. 
1210, 28, 29 imply was the case among the Corinthians. 2 Cor. 
12" indeed suggests that such things were signs of the apostle, 
yet probably not in the sense that he only wrought them, but 
that the dvvdues of the apostle were in some way more notable, 
or that they constituted a part of the evidence of his apostle- 
ship. The phrases é& épywy vowov and é axofs lotews are, 
of course, to be taken as in the similar question in v. ?. 


’Extyoe-, comp. of éxt and yoonyéw, expresses strongly the idea “‘to 
supply abundantly.” The simple verb means to defray the expense 
of providing a “chorus” at the public feast. In view of 2 Pet. 15, 
éxtyoonynoate év tH mloter Sudy thy doerhy, and Phil. 119 éxtyoonylas 
tov mvebuatoc, the preposition éxt is to be interpreted not as directive 
‘(so Ell. Beet, Sief.), but, with Ltft., as additive and hence in effect 
intensive, and, therefore, as still further emphasising the idea of abun- 
dance. Cf. 2 Cor. 9'° Col. 219 2 Pet. 15". From these participles, 
éxtyop- and évepy-, the unexpressed verbs of the sentence are to be 
supplied, but they afford no clue to the tensé of such verbs. To this 
the only guide is the fact that the apostle is still apparently speaking 
of the initial Christian experience of the Galatians and, in effect, repeat- 
ing here the question of v.?._ This would suggest aorists here also, 
éxeyoonynse and évnpynse. The participles may be either general 
presents (BMT 123), in effect equivalent to nouns, “the supplier,” 
“the worker,” or progressive presents, and in that case participles of 
identical action, since they refer to the same action as the unexpressed 
principal verbs (BMT 120). The choice of the present tense rather 
than the aorist shows that the apostle has in mind an experience ex- 
tended enough to be thought of as in progress, but not that it is in 
progress at the time of writing (Beet), or that the participle is an 
imperfect participle (Sief.; cf. BMT 127). 
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2. Argument from the faith of Abraham, refuting the 
contention of his opponents that only through con- 
formity to law could men become sons of Abraham 


(3%*), 


Passing abruptly, in a subordinate clause, from the early 
experience of the Galatians to the case of Abraham, the argu- 
ment of the apostle revolves, from this point to the end of 
chap. 4, mainly around the subject of the blessing to Abraham 
and the conditions on which men may participate in it. In 
these verses he affirms at the outset his fundamental conten- 
tion that Abraham was justified by faith, and that so also must 
all they be justified who would inherit the blessing promised to 
his seed. 

8As “ Abraham believed God and it was reckoned to him for right- 
eousness.”’ ‘Know, therefore, that the men of faith, these are sons 
of Abraham. *And the scripture, foreseeing that God would 
justify the Gentiles on ground of faith, announced the gospel to 
Abraham beforehand, saying, “In thee shall all the nations be 
blessed.” So that the men of faith are blessed with the faithful 
(believing) Abraham. 

6. kabas ‘A Bpadp ériotevoev TH Oe@, Kai EXoyicOn ai’To 
els Suxacocvvny.” “as Abraham believed God, and it was 
reckoned to him for righteousness.”’ The apostle assumes that 
to his question of v.® his readers will, in accordance with the 
historic facts, answer: €& axons miotews. To this answer he 
attaches a comparison between the faith of the Galatians and 
that of Abraham. The next two chapters, in which the argu- 
ment revolves largely around Abraham and Abraham’s sons (see 
37, 8, 14, 16, 18, 29 422-31), show that this is no mere incidental illus- 
tration, but fills a vital place in his argument. The fact itself 
suggests, what an examination of the argument confirms, that 
Paul is here replying to an argument of his opponents. This 
argument, we may safely conjecture, was based on Gen. chaps. 
12 and 17, especially 17!°-“, and most especially v.'4, and was 
to the effect that according to O. T. no one could participate in 
the blessings of God’s covenant with Abraham, and so in the 
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messianic salvation that is inseparably associated with it, who 
was not circumcised. Neither the usage of Se«avoovvy (see de- 
tached note on Aicauos, Accavootvn and Arcatow, pp. 469 ff.), 
nor that of Aoyiferau eis (see below), is decisive as between the 
two meanings: (1) “it was attributed to him as right conduct,” 
i. e., “he was accounted to have acted righteously,” and (2) “it 
was reckoned to him as ground of acceptance.” The general 
context, however, dealing predominantly with righteousness in 
the forensic aspect, acceptance with God, decides for the latter 
meaning. Against the argument probably advanced by his 
opponents in Galatia to the effect that under the covenant with 
Abraham no one is acceptable to God who is not circumcised 
(Gen. 174; cf. Jub. chap. 15, esp. v.*:), Paul points out that, 
according to the scripture, to Abraham himself it was his faith 
that was accounted as ground of acceptance. 


Aov{Gouct is used in Greek writers frequently and in a variety of 
applications of the general meaning “‘to reckon, to calculate, to deem, 
to consider.”” To express the idea “to credit or charge something to 
one’s account, to put it to his account,” the Greeks used Aoy- trt- 
(Dem. 264'§; Lev. 788. According to Cremer, “to account a thing 
as being this or that, or having a certain value,’ was expressed by 
Xoy- with two accusatives (Xen. Cyr. 1. 2", wlav gugw tobtw td judea 
AoylGoytat). In the Lxx AoyiCouct is the translation of 2¥n, “to 
reckon,” “‘to account.” In N. T. it is used with much the same varia- 
tion of meanings as in cl. Gr., and the idea “‘to credit or charge to 
one” is expressed in the same way. (Rom. 4* ® 2 Cor. 519; cf. Prov. 
1778). “To reckon a thing or person to be this or that,” or “‘to account 
a thing as having a certain value,” is expressed as it is in the Lxx, 
who translate the Heb. 9 avin by Aoy- etc. The examples show that 
this form of expression may have either of the above-named mean- 
ings; “to think (one) to be this or that,” or “to count as having the 
value of this or that.” Thus in 1 Sam. 1%: éAoytcato aithy ‘HAL etc 
weBdousay, it clearly bears the former meaning; so also Rom. 98, 7& 
téxva tHS emayyedlas Aoylteta ecl¢ onéouc. But in Acts 1927: 
xivOuvedet . . . bepdv elg of88y Aoytobivar, and in Rom. 276: ody 4 
d&xpoBuotla adtod el¢ xeprtouty AoyicOyserat, the latter is appar- 
ently the meaning. See also Gen. 151* Ps. 105 (106)! Isa. 2917 321 
40!7 Lam. 4? Hos. 81? Wisd. 21 3!7 96 Jas. 27%. Even in this second class 
of cases, however, the word itself conveys no implication of a reckon- 
ing above or contrary to real value, as Cremer maintains. If this 
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thought is conveyed it must be by the limitations of the word, not by 
the word itself. There being in the present passage no such limita- 
tions, the idea of estimation contrary to fact can not legitimately be 
discovered in the passage. Nor can it be imported into this passage 
from Rom. 4'¢, concerning which see in detached note on Arxarocbyn, 
Pp. 470. 


7. Twookete dpa dtu oi é« miorews, obo viol elow ’AB- 
padu. “Know therefore that the men of faith, these are 
sons of Abraham.” lois is here not specifically faith in 
Jesus Christ, but, as the absence of the article suggests, and the 
context with its reference on the one hand to Abraham’s faith 
in God and on the other to the faith of believers in Jesus clearly 
indicates, faith qualitatively thought of and in a sense broad 
enough to include both these forms of it. Here, as in Rom. 3%-, 
Paul distinctly implies the essential oneness of faith, towards 
whatever expression or revelation of God it is directed. The 
preposition é« describes source, yet not source of being—they 
do not owe their existence to faith—but source of character and 
standing, existence after a certain manner. The expression 
of €x miotews, therefore, means “those who believe and whose 
standing and character are determined by that faith’; men of 
faith in the sense of those of whose life faith is the determinative 
factor. Here appears for the first time the expression “sons of 
Abraham,” which with its synonyme, “seed of Abraham,” is, as 
pointed out above, the centre of the argument in chaps. 3 and 4. 
apa marks this statement as a logical consequence of the pre- 
ceding. Abraham believed God, and was on that ground 
accepted by God; therefore, the sons of Abraham are men of 
faith. The sentence itself shows that “sons of Abraham”? is 
not to be taken in a genealogical, but, in the broad use of the 
term, an ethical sense. The context indicates clearly that by it 
Paul means those who are heirs of the promise made to Abra- 
ham, and to be fulfilled to his seed (vv. !* 2%), 


The unexpressed premise of this argument is that men become 
acceptable to God and heirs of the promise on the same basis on which 
Abraham himself was accepted. The ground of this premise in Paul’s 
mind was doubtless his conviction that God deals with all men on 
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the same moral basis; in other words, that there is no respect of per- 
sons with God (chap. 2°; cf. Rom. 2" 3%% 8° Sir. 3512). The expressed 
premise, derived from scripture, is that this basis was faith. Those 
who put forth the argument to which this was an answer would have 
accepted the apostle’s definition of sons (or seed) of Abraham, and 
would probably not have directly contradicted either the expressed 
or the unexpressed premise of his argument, but would practically 
have denied the expressed premise. They had probably reached their 
conclusion, that to be sons of Abraham men must be circumcised, by 
ignoring faith as the basis of Abraham’s justification, and appealing 
to the express assertion of scripture that the seed of Abraham must 
be circumcised, and that he who will not be circumcised shall be cut 
off from God’s people, having broken his covenant (Gen. 174), The 
apostle in turn ignores their evidence, and appeals to Gen. 15%. In 
fact the whole passage, Gen. chaps. 12-17, furnishes a basis for both 
lines of argument. The difference between Paul and his opponent is 
not in that one appealed to scripture and the other rejected it, but that 
each selected his scripture according to the bent of his own prejudice 
or experience, and ignored that which was contrary to it. 

Ramsay’s explanation of v.? as grounded in Greek customs and 
usages respecting adoption, and as meaning that because among the 
Gentiles is found the property of Abraham, viz., his faith, therefore 
they must be his sons, since only a son can inherit property, ignores 
all the evidence that Paul is here answering judaistic arguments, and 
is, therefore, moving in the atmosphere not of Greek but of Old Tes- 
tament thought, and goes far afield to import into the passage the far- 
fetched notion of faith as an inheritable property of Abraham. See his 
Com. on Gal. pp. 338 ff. 


SONS OF ABRAHAM. 


It has been suggested above that in the employment of this phrase 
Paul is turning against his judaising opponents a weapon which they 
have first endeavoured to use against him, rather than himself intro- 
ducing the term to the Galatians and founding on it an argument 
intended to appeal to their unprejudiced minds. It is in favour of this 
view that the evidence that has been left us does not indicate that it 
was Paul’s habit to commend Christ to the Gentiles either on O. T. 
grounds in general or in particular on the ground that through the 
acceptance of Jesus they would become members of the Jewish nation. 
See, e. g., the reports of his speeches in Acts, 1 Thes., esp. 12719 x Cor. 2? 
Phil. 3**. There is, indeed, an approximation to this form of argu- 
ment in Rom. chaps. 4 and 11. But in both these chapters the apostle 
is rebutting an argument put forth (or anticipated as likely to be put 
forth) from the side of the judaisers; chap. 4 contending that in the 
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case of Abraham there is nothing to disprove, but on the contrary 
much to establish, the principle of the justification of uncircumcised 
Gentiles through faith, and chap. 11 maintaining that the purpose of 
God does not come to nought because of the rejection of Israel from 
its place of peculiar privilege, but finds fulfilment in the elect people, 
whether Jews or Gentiles. Moreover, precisely in respect to the 
Galatians do the testimonies of vv. '° and *7. * of this chapter, and 
524, indicate with special clearness that Paul’s preaching to them and 
their acceptance of Christ had been on an independently Christian 
basis—Christ crucified, faith in him, Christian baptism; the gift of 
the Spirit manifested in charismatic powers. 

An examination of chaps. 3 and 4, moreover, reveals that Paul’s 
argument here is mainly of the nature of rebuttal. Thus the recurrent 
expressions, “sons of Abraham” (37), “blessed with faithful Abra- 
ham” (3°), “blessing of Abraham” (3%), “the covenant” and “the 
seed”? (31517), ““Abraham’s seed” (379), all of which have their basis 
in Gen. 12 and 17 (cf. Gen. 12? 17?"!°), and the express quotation in 38 
of the words of Gen. 123, all combine to indicate that the O. T. back- 
ground of the discussion is largely that furnished by Gen. chaps. 12, 17. 
But if we turn to these chapters it is at once clear not only that they 
furnish no natural basis for a direct argument to the effect that the 
Gentiles may participate in the blessing of the Abrahamic salvation 
without first becoming attached to the race of his lineal descendants, 
but that they furnish the premises for a strong argument for the 
position which Paul is here combating. Thus in Gen. 17?" there is 
repeated mention of a covenant between God and Abraham, an ever- 
lasting covenant with Abraham and his seed throughout their genera- 
tions, a covenant of blessing on God’s part and obligation on their 
part, which he and his seed after him are to keep throughout their 
generation, and it is said: ‘‘This is my covenant which ye shall keep 
between me and you and thy seed after thee; every male among you 
shall be circumcised” (v.1°) ... ‘‘and it shall be a token of a covenant 
betwixt you and me” (v."). V.12, moreover, states that this shall 
apply both to him that is born in the house and to him that is bought 
with money of any foreigner, and v.* declares that “the uncircumcised 
male who is not circumcised in the flesh of his foreskin, that soul shall 
be cut off from his people—he hath broken my covenant.” In 123, 
indeed, it is stated that in Abraham all the nations of the earth shall 
be blessed (so Paul interprets the sentence), yet there is nothing in 
this to intimate that they are to receive this blessing apart from a 
racial relation to Abraham, and chap. 17 seems to exclude such a 
thought. Indeed, it requires neither perversity nor rabbinic exegesis, 
but only a reasonable adherence to the obvious meaning of the passage, 
to find in these chapters the doctrine that God’s covenant of blessing 
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was with Abraham and his seed, that none could be included in that 
covenant save those who being of the blood of Abraham were sealed 
as his seed by circumcision, or who being adopted into the nation from 
without also received the seal of circumcision, and that any who refused 
thus to receive circumcision could have no part in the people of God 
or the blessing to Abraham’s seed, since they had “broken God’s cov- 
enant.” “The covenant with Abraham,” “the seed of Abraham,” 
“blessed with faithful Abraham” (cf. Jub. 1718 19%), “in Abraham 
(with an emphasis on ‘in’) shall all the nations of the world be 
blessed””—these are apparently the premises and stock phrases of the 
judaiser’s argument—to which was doubtless added, as we can see 
from Gal. 5!#-, the obvious inference that to enjoy these blessings one 
must be circumcised, as Gen. 17! says. To the judaiser, whose argu- 
ments Paul is answering, ‘‘seed of Abraham” meant, as to the Phari- 
saic author of the book of Jubilees (see chap. 15, esp. v.%*), the circum- 
cised descendant of Abraham, with whom might also be included the 
circumcised proselyte; and to these he limited the blessing of the cove- 
nant with Abraham, and so in effect the blessing of God. 

That all this would be directly contrary to Paul’s position is also 
evident (cf. 51°). It is scarcely less evident that in this third chapter, 
confronted by substantially such an argument as this, he was aiming 
to refute it from the same source from which it was drawn. This he 
does by appeal to Gen. 15%, ‘Abraham believed God, and it was reck- 
oned to him for righteousness,” which though it lay between the two 
passages which they had used, we may be sure the judaisers had not 
quoted. On the basis of this passage he puts into their favourite 
phrases, ‘‘seed of Abraham,” “‘blessed with Abraham,” a different con- 
tent from that which they had given to them, and finds for the bless- 
ing with which all the nations were to be blessed a different ground 
and condition. The substitution of “sons of Abraham” for ‘‘seed of 
Abraham” contributes somewhat to that end, even if the former 
phrase, which is not in Genesis, is not original with Paul (cf. Jub. 15%). 
Affirming on the basis of Gen. 15° that the characteristic thing about 
Abraham is his faith, and taking the expression “sons of Abraham’”’ 
in a sense by no means foreign to Semitic use of the term ‘“‘son” as 
meaning those who walk in his footsteps (Rom. 4'), those who are 
like him (cf. sons of God in Mt. 54° Rom. 8"), he maintains that the 
men of faith are sons of Abraham. The various arguments by which 
the apostle endeavours to substantiate this ethical definition of sons of 
Abraham as against the physical definition of the judaiser, and in 
general to show that men obtain God’s blessing not by works of law, 
but by faith, are to be found in this and the following chapter. 

As concerns the apostle’s method of refuting the argument of his 
opponents, it is clear that he does not resort to a grammatico-historical 
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exegesis of Genesis, chap. 17. Aside from the fact that on such a 
basis his opponents must have won, such an argument would scarcely 
have appealed to his Galatian readers. Instead, while retaining the 
terminology of the Abrahamic narrative of Genesis, as the exigencies 
of the situation and the necessity of answering the arguments of his 
opponents compelled him to do, he makes his appeal to the assertions 
of Gen. 15° that it was faith that was accounted by God as right- 
eousness, and to the teaching of O. T. as a whole concerning the basis 
of acceptance with God. Circumcision, which was the chief point of 
contention, he does not mention, perhaps because the argument of his 
opponents on this point could not be directly answered. Instead he 
discusses the larger and underlying question, what is the real nature 
of God’s demands on men and the basis of acceptance with him, con- 
tending that not by the fulfilment of legal statutes but by faith does 
a man become acceptable to God. How he would have dealt with 
one who admitting this central position should still have asked, “But 
is not circumcision nevertheless required by God?” these chapters do 
not show. That despite the explicit teaching of Gen. 17, he neverthe- 
less did maintain not only that it is faith that justifies, but that cir- 
cumcision was no longer required or, indeed, permissible among Gen- 
tiles, and even went further than this and denied the authority of the 
O. T. statutes as such, shows that he had found some means of dis- 
covering on the basis of experience what portions of O. T. were still of 
value for the religious life. But what kind of experience he conceived 
to be necessary for this purpose, and whether that kind of experience 
specifically called by him revelation was requisite, is not by this pas- 
sage indicated. 


8. mpoidodca Se 4 ypadn Ort éx mrictews Sixavot TA EOvn 6 
eds trpoeunyyedicato TH ABpadp Ste “’EvevrAoynOjaovrar év 
col 1avra Ta €Oyn.” “And the scripture foreseeing that God 
would justify the Gentiles on ground of faith, announced the 
gospel to Abraham beforehand, saying, In thee shall all the na- 
tions be blessed.” This is doubtless Paul’s answer to an argu- 
ment put forth by the judaisers to the effect that inasmuch 
as it is in Abraham that all the nations are to be blessed, the 
Gentiles to be blessed must be in Abraham, 7. e., incorpo- 
rated in his descendants by circumcision. Appealing to the 
fact that Abraham was justified by faith (the particle 5¢ con- 
nects this v. with v.’, itself deduced from v.*), he finds the 
ground and explanation of the promise that the Gentiles would 
be blessed in Abraham in the foreseen fact of their justification 
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by faith after the pattern of his justification. He thus converts 
the very oracle which his opponents have cited (Gen. 12%) into 
an announcement, in advance, of his own doctrine that God will 
justify the Gentiles by faith. This is obviously an interpreta- 
tion after the fact. For the nature of the reasoning, see fine 
print below. 


‘H yoaph (sing.), usually at least, denotes a particular passage of 
scripture (see Lk. 42! 2 Tim. 316 and cf. note on 3%), and there is no 
reason to depart from this usage here. The passage referred to is 
Gen. 12° (cf. 18"8). The participle is causal, “because the scripture 
foresaw.” Attributing foresight to the scripture is, of course, a figure 
of speech for the thought that the divine foresight is expressed in the 
scripture in question. Cf. Philo. Leg. alleg. III 118 (40), eldm¢ yodv & 
tepds Adyos. On éx xlotews Stxatot, see detached notes on IIlott¢ 
and Atxatéw and notes on 2!6f-. &txatot is a present for a future (as is 
demanded by xpotdoic«) in indirect discourse. The choice of the pres- 
ent may be due in a measure to the feeling that what is here stated 
as then future is, in fact, a general principle, God’s rule of action in 
all time. td #0vy is clearly “the Gentiles,” not ‘the nations’’ in- 
clusively, since it is the former whose justification is under discussion. 
Had he meant to employ an inclusive phrase covering the Gentiles, 
he must have taken over the full phrase r&vte ta 20vq from the quo- 
tation, where it has the more inclusive sense, ¢0vn meaning ‘‘nations.” 
mpoeunyyeAlcato, found neither elsewhere in N. T. nor in the Lxx or 
Apocr., but in Philo, Opif. mund. 34 (9); Mutat. nom. 158 (29); Schol. 
Soph. Trach. 335 (cf. Th. s. v., and Sief. ad loc.), is probably to be taken 
here specifically in the sense ‘announced the gospel”; this meaning 
accords with the usual N. T. usage of etayyéAtoy and its cognates, and 
with the fact that what Paul here represents as fore-announced, 8tt, 
etc., is that which was to him the distinctive and central message of 
the elayyédtoy. 

The quotation follows the Lxx of Gen. 123, but for ma@oat at qurat 
substitutes xévta tz %6vn of Gen. 18%, doubtless for the purpose of 
bringing in the word 46vy, which Paul desires because of its current 
use in the sense of Gentiles. For a similar reason tis yAs found in 
both passages is omitted. No violence is, however, thereby done to 
the meaning of the passage, since what is true of all the families (or 
nations) of the earth is, of course, true of the Gentiles. But in follow- 
ing the Lxx with the passive éveuAoynPhsovtat the apostle has prob- 
ably missed the meaning of the Hebrew, which is, “In thee shall all 
the families of the earth bless themselves,” i. ¢., shall make thee the 
standard of blessing, saying, “May God bless us as he blessed Abra- 
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ham.” He doubtless takes év in its causal, basal sense, meaning “‘on 


the basis of what he is or, has done,” and interprets it as having ref- 
erence to his faith. By virtue of his faith and the establishment in 
connection with it of the principle of justification by faith a blessing is 
conferred on all the Gentiles, since to them also faith is possible. Whether 
the apostle has specifically in mind here the fact that Abraham, when 
he believed and had his faith accounted as righteousness, was himself 
uncircumcised and, therefore, himself a ‘Gentile’ (as in Rom. 4! 1) 
is doubtful. There is no reference to that aspect of the matter. 
Paul’s discovery in the language of Gen. 12° of the fact that God will 
justify the Gentiles on ground of faith, and that, therefore, this state- 
ment is a pre-evangelic announcement of the gospel (of justification 
by faith) is not, of course, based on a verbal exegesis of the sentence 
as it stands either in Heb. or Lxx. The language itself and alone 
will sustain neither his view nor that which we have above supposed 
the judaisers to have found in it. But the effort to discover a more 
definite meaning than the words themselves conveyed was on both 
sides legitimate. The passage meant to the original author more 
than its words simply as words expressed. The phrase éy cof, in par- 
ticular, is a condensed and ambiguous expression which calls for closer 
definition. The judaiser doubtless found the basis of his view in a 
genealogical sense of éy, reinforced by Gen. 1794. Paul may have 
based his interpretation in part on the context of Gen. 12%. In its ref- 
erence to Abraham’s response to the divine command to leave his 
father’s house and go out into another land (see Heb. 118 for evidence 
that this act of Abraham was in Paul’s day accounted one of faith and 
cf. v.? for evidence that Paul had that phase of it in mind here) he may 
have found ground for interpreting év oof as meaning, “in thee, be- 
cause by this exercise of faith in God thou hast given occasion to the 
establishment and announcement of the principle that God’s approval 
and blessing are upon those that believe.’”’ If this principle is estab- 
lished in Abraham’s case it follows not only that the blessing that the 
Gentiles are to receive is divine acceptance, but that such acceptance 
is on ground of faith. Secondly, he may have found in the fact that 
the blessing was extended to all the nations evidence of the fact that 
it was not to be bestowed on the basis of the law, since the Gentiles 
were not under the law. Yet this reasoning would be precarious, since 
it was easy to reply that Gen. 17 made it clear that the nations could 
partake in the Abrahamic blessing only in case they joined the seed 
of Abraham by circumcision. Thirdly, he may have reasoned that 
the oracle ought to be interpreted in view of the fact, to him well 
established by his own observation, that God was accepting Gentiles 
on the basis of faith without works of law in general or circumcision in 
particular. This consideration doubtless had great weight with him, 
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and was probably the decisive one. It must be remembered, of course, 
that he is not so much proving by original argument that his doctrine 
is sustained by scripture as refuting the argument of his opponents 
that the scripture sustains their view. 


9. date of x mictews evAoyodyTa adv TO TIoT@ ABpadp, 
“So that the men of faith are blessed with the faithful (believ- 
ing) Abraham.” A definite statement of what Paul wishes to 
prove by his previous argument. The emphasis is on ot é« 
mioTews as against of mepuTeTunpevot, or of €& Epywy vopou, of 
whom the judaisers affirmed that they only could inherit the 
blessings of the promise made to Abraham. That he here says 
“blessed with . . . Abraham” instead of “justified” is doubt- 
less due to the fact that he is still using the language of his 
opponents. Note the similarity of this verse to v.7 and com- 
pare notes on that v. “Blessed with Abraham” is clearly 
equivalent to “‘sons of Abraham.” By the addition of the 
word muoT@ (cf. Jub. 17'8 19%) the apostle reminds his read- 
ers that the important thing about Abraham is the fact of 
his faith. No undue stress must be laid on the use of ovv 
instead of the €v of the quotation. It may have been his oppo- 
nents’ form of expression; but it was, in any case, congenial 
to his own thought. It is his constant contention that they 
who inherit the blessing promised to Abraham must do so on 
the same basis on which he was blessed, viz., faith, and in that 
sense “with” him. A reference to the fact that all who should 
afterwards exercise faith were in the blessing of Abraham pro- 
leptically blessed, evAoyodyrat being in that case a historical 
present, is less probable because evAoy. seems obviously to refer 
to the same fact as évevAoy. of the quotation, and because to 
express this thought unambiguously would have required an 
aorist. 


The adjective ztot@ is manifestly to be taken in its active sense, as 
is required by éxloteucey of v.*. See Th. s.v.2 and esp. Eph. 1. The 
English word “believing” would more exactly express its meaning, 
but would obscure the relation between this word and é« xlotews. 
The translation, “Those that believe are blessed with believing Abra- 
ham,” is in some respects better but does not do full justice to ot é 
mlatews. See note on v.’, 
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3. Counter-argument that those whose standing is fixed 
by works of law are by the logic of the legalists under 
a curse, the curse of the law; yet that their logic is 
perverse, for O. T. teaches that men are justified by 
faith, and from the curse of the law Christ redeemed 
us when he died on the cross (31-44). 


The apostle now carries his attack directly into the camp 
of the enemy, contending on the basis of passages fron Deut. 
and Lev. that those who claim on the basis of scripture that 
justification is by law must on the same basis admit that the 
actual sentence of law is one of condemnation; but maintaining 
that their contention is unjustified, since the scripture itself 
affirms that the righteous man shall live by faith, and declar- 
ing that Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, in order 
that on the Gentiles might come the blessing of Abraham (not 
by law but by faith). 

10For as many as are of works of law are under a curse. For it 
is written, “Cursed is every one that continueth not in all the things 
that are written in the book of the law to do them.” “And that no 
man is justified in law before God, is evident, because, “The 
righteous man shall live by faith”; "and the law is not of faith; but, 
“He that doeth them shall live in them.” Christ delivered us 
from the curse of the law, becoming a curse for us, because it is 
written, “Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree”; “that upon 
the Gentiles might come the blessing of Abraham in Jesus Christ; 
that we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith. 

10. “Oca yap &€& epywy vopou eioly vd Katdpay eicl, 
‘‘For as many as are of works of law are under a curse.” By 
this sentence the apostle introduces a new weapon for the refu- 
tation of his opponents, an argument e contrario by which he 
seeks to prove that instead of men being blessed by coming 
under law they must, according to their own premises, come 
under a curse. There might have been prefixed to it the words 
of 421: “Tell me, ye that desire to be under law, do ye not hear 
the law?” The word véyou is, as always in the phrase épya 
vowov, used in its legalistic sense (see on 21°), and bao €€& 
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pywr vduou are not of qroimtat véuou, of whom Paul says in 
Rom. 2" that they will be justified, but men whose standing 
and character proceed from (€«) works of legalistic obedience 
to statutes. 7d xaTdpay is a qualitative phrase, equivalent to 
[émrt]katapatos. While this sentence undoubtedly represents 
the apostle’s real conviction, in the sense that a man who has 
only works of law and not faith to commend him to God will 
actually fail of the divine approval (cf. 2'°), yet it is most im- 
portant for the purposes of its interpretation to notice that 
this is not what it is intended to affirm, but rather that the 
principle of legalism (which he contends is not the basis of 
God’s actual judgment of men) leads logically to universal con- 
demnation, by bringing all under the condemnation of the law. 
This appears clearly from the fact that the sentence by which 
he supports the assertion (see below) is one which does not 
express the apostle’s own conviction as to the basis of God’s 
judgment of men, but the verdict of the law. The curse of 
which the verse speaks is not the curse of God, but as Paul 
expressly calls it in v.48, the curse of the law. 

yéyparrat yap ote “’Emixatdparos mas bs otk éupéver 
maow Tois yeypaupevos ev TO BLBAl@ TOD Vopou TOD ToLAcaL 
av’rd,”’ ‘For it is written, Cursed is every one that continueth 
not.in all the things that are written in the book of the law to 
do them.” The quotation is from Deut. 277, with variations 
that do not materially affect the sense, viz., the omission of 
avOpwros after mas, and of év (which, however, many Western 
and Syrian authorities insert) before 7a@ow and the substitution 
of yeypaupmevos ev T@ BiBAiw Tod vopov for Aoyous TOD vdpow 
Tovtou, and of avra for avtovs, The unexpressed premise of 
the argument, necessary to make this passage prove the pre- 
ceding proposition, is that no one does, in fact, continue in all 
the things that are written in the book of the law to do them. 
This is not quite identical with the expressed proposition of 
Rom. 3°, this being a legalistic, that an ethical, affirmation; 
but the failure which the apostle here assumes may neverthe- 
less be precisely in the moral requirements of the law. 

It is of capital importance for the understanding of the apos- 
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tle’s argument to observe that the sentence which he here 
quotes does not at all express his own conception of the basis 
of God’s judgment, but a verdict of law. This sentence, though 
stated negatively, implies the corresponding affirmative, viz., 
that he who faithfully performs all the things written in the 
book of the law lives thereby, and this is actually so stated as 
the principle of law in v.”%: “He that doeth them shall live 
in them.” That this is the principle of God’s action towards 
men, Paul expressly denies both directly and indirectly: directly 
in the immediately following v., as also before in 218; indirectly 
in that he declares in vv. 18 that the principle of faith estab- 
lished under Abraham was not displaced by the subsequent 
incoming of law, law having for its function not to justify 
men, but to increase transgression. It is necessary, therefore, 
throughout the passage, to distinguish between the verdicts of 
law and the judgments of God, and to recognise that the former 
are, for Paul, not judgments which reflect God’s attitude now or 
at any time or under any circumstances, but those which the 
legalist must, to his own undoing, recognise as those of the law 
interpreted as he interprets it, and which on the basis of his 
legalism he must impute to God. Those that are of works of 
law are under the curse of the law, which falls on all who do 
not fully satisfy its requirements. This being so, Paul argues, 
the assumption of the legalist that the law is the basis of the 
divine judgment involves the conclusion that all men are ac- 
cursed, and must be false. On the harmony of this position 
with the apostle’s belief that the law is of God, see in detached 
note on Noéyos, pp. 451 ff., and comment on v. “> below. 

11, dre dé ey vom ovdels Sixacodrar Tapa T@ Ge@ SHrov, 
“And that no one is justified in law before God is evident.” 
dé introduces an additional argument for the position main- 
tained in v.1°. véu@ is manifestly in the legalistic sense; on the 
force of €v,see on 2!7, apa T@ Ge@is a most significant element 
of the sentence. By it the apostle makes clear that as over 
against the verdict of law set forth in the preceding sentence 
he is now speaking of the actual attitude of God. Cf. notes 
on v.'°, 
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That the clause preceding 5#Xov is the subject of the propo- 
sition d9Acev éott, and the following clause the proof of it, 
rather than the reverse, which is grammatically possible, is 
proved by the fact that the following clause is a quotation from 
O. T., and, therefore, valuable for proof of the apostle’s as- 
sertion while not itself requiring to be proved. 

bre “‘O Sixauos éx rictews Snoerat,” “because, The righteous 
man shall live by faith.” On the use of 671, see on 67... 
d7X0v above. In the quotation from Hab. 2‘ the apostle finds 
an affirmation of his own doctrine of justification by faith. 
The particular sense which the words bore for Paul and which 
he intended them to convey to his readers is undoubtedly to 
be determined rather by Pauline usage in general, and by the 
part which the sentence plays in the apostle’s argument, than 
by the meaning which the original Heb. had for the prophet. 
- By these considerations 6 d/kasos is shown to be a forensic 
rather than an ethical term, the man approved of God, rather 
than the morally righteous; wéoTews bears its usual active 
sense, required by the context, ‘faith.’ {roeras, “shall live,” 
refers either to the obtaining of eternal life (cf. Rom. 8% 14 14, 18) 
as the highest good and goal to which justification looks, or, by 
metonymy, to justification itself. It is justification, in any 
case, that is chiefly in mind. Cf. the other instances of quota- 
tion from O. T., in which the word occurs (v.!2 Rom. 117 105), 
The terms Séeavos and Sjcerat thus combine to express the 
idea of divine approval, and the sentence in effect means, “ It 
is by faith that he who is approved of God is approved (and 
saved).” Cf. Rom. 117, where the same passage is quoted and 
the context requires the same meaning. On the relation of 
this meaning to the original sense of Hab. 24, see below. 


For defence of the view that Efsetat refers to “life,” but, as always 
when Paul speaks of life, to physical life, see Kabisch, Eschatologie des 
Paulus, pp. 52 ff. 

The Hebrew of Hab. 2‘ reads: Ayny inyox3 pry). The Lxx read: 8 
Be Sixatoc ex mloteds wou Ejcetat. m2D8 signifies “faithfulness,” “stead- 
fastness,” “‘integrity.” The prophet confronted by the apparent 
triumph of the wicked Babylonian nation over Israel affirms his con- 
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viction that in the end righteous Israel will for her steadfastness 
prosper. The use of the passage with the active sense of xlott¢ in- 
volves no radical perversion of its meaning, since faith in this sense 
might easily be conceived to be an ingredient or basis of faithfulness. 
Yet there is no definite evidence that Paul arrived at the active 
meaning by such an inferential process. It is, perhaps, quite as 
likely that he took the passage at what was for him the face value of 
the Lxx translation. 


12. 0 dé vopos ovK éotw éx mictews, “and the law is not 
of faith.” That is, the principles of legalism and of faith are 
mutually exclusive as bases of justification. It would have 
been formally more exact to have used 6 vemos and 1) mwiots or 
€£ epywv veuou and €« mlotews. But with essential clearness 
the apostle employs in the predicate the prepositional phrase 
that was the watchword of the one doctrine, though for the 
other he had used in the subject a nominative in preference 
to the grammatically harsh prepositional expression. By this 
assertion the apostle excludes the thought of compromise be- 
tween the two principles. Faith is one thing, legalism another, 
and as bases of justification they can not be combined. No 
doubt there were those who sought to combine them, admitting 
that justification was by faith, but claiming that obedience to 
law was nevertheless requisite to salvation; as a modern Chris- 
tian will affirm that religion is wholly a spiritual matter, yet 
feel that he is surer of salvation if he has been baptised. 

arn “‘O romnoas avTa Snoera év avtois.” “but, He that 
doeth them shall live in them.”” The ada marks the antithesis 
between this statement of O. T. (Lev. 18°), which the apostle 
takes as a statement of the principle of legalism, and the possi- 
bility just denied that this principle and that of faith might 
somehow be reconciled or reduced to one. One must mentally 
supply after @\X’ “the law says.” Thus to the principle of 
legalism stated in its negative form in v.’° and set over against 
the quotation from Habakkuk with its affirmaticn of the prin- 
ciple of faith, the apostle adds an assertion of the principle of 
legalism in its positive form, also taken like that in v.!° from 
O. T. On the point of view from which the apostle thus quotes 
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O. T. for both doctrines, see on v.”, and more fully in fine print 
below. 

13, Xpioros suas eEnydpacev éx THs KaTdpas TO vopov 
“Christ delivered us from the curse of the law.” “The curse 
of the law” here spoken of can consistently with the context 
be none other than that which is spoken of in v.?°, viz., the 
curse which the legalistic passages of O. T. pronounce on those 
who do not perfectly obey its statutes. As pointed out above 
on v.!°, this is not the judgment of God. To miss this fact is 
wholly to misunderstand Paul. But if the curse is not an 
expression of God’s attitude towards men, neither is the deliver- 
ance from it a judicial act in the sense of release from penalty, 
but a release from a false conception of God’s attitude, viz., 
from the belief that God actually deals with men on a legalistic 
basis. The work here ascribed to Christ is, therefore, of the 
same nature as that spoken of in Rom. 37!*-, and there said to 
be accomplished by Christ in his death, viz., a revelation of the 
way of achieving acceptance with God, a demonstration of 
the divine character and attitude towards men. 


The verb é&&yoe&é%w, found in late writers only from the Lxx 
(Dan. 28 only) down, is used in two senses: (1) ‘‘to buy up,” or, figurative- 
ly, “‘tosecure” (by adroitness): Diod. Sic. 36. 2?; and (2) ‘‘ to redeem, to 
deliver at cost of some sort to the deliverer.” The middle occurs once 
in Eph. and once in Col. in the former sense in the phrase éEwyoodCeabat 
tov xatedy. The active occurs in the same sense in Dan. 2%. The 
active is found in the second sense in Gal. 45, tva tods Sd vdnou 
éEayopdon. The meaning here is evidently the same as in 4}, “to de- 
liver, to secure release for one,” probably with the implication conveyed 
in the etymological sense of the word (the simple verb &yopétw means 
“‘to buy,” and is frequently used in this sense in the Lxx) that such de- 
liverance involves cost of some kind (effort, suffering, or loss) to him 
who effects it. The question to whom the price is paid is irrelevant, 
unless demanded by the context, intruding into later usage of the word 
an idea left behind in its earlier development. 

It requires no argument to show that in the phrase éx tis xatkeas 
706 véuov the apostle has in mind some phase, aspect, or conception 
of the law of God, not civil law or law in an inclusive sense of the 
word. It has been maintained above that he refers to law legalisti- 
cally understood, and to deliverance from the curse which God is 
falsely supposed to pronounce upon men on the basis of such a law. 
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In support of this interpretation and against the view, that the law here 
spoken of is law in any other sense of the word (see detached note on 
Népoc, esp. V 2a, b, c,d), or that the deliverance is the forgiveness of 
the individual, are the following considerations. 

(a) Throughout this passage Paul is speaking of law legalistically 
understood, law as a body of statutes for failure to obey any of which 
men are under a curse. This is especially clear in vv.!"!? (q.v.). In 
the phrase xat&épa to vouou itself there is, indeed, no insuperable 
obstacle to taking véu0c¢ in the abstract-historical sense (cf. Rom. 2", 
and detached note on Nénoc¢ V 2b), and understanding by it the con- 
demnation which God actually pronounces upon those who not simply 
fall short of perfect obedience to the statutes of the law, but hold down 
the truth in iniquity (Rom. 1'8), who disobey the truth and obey 
iniquity (28), who though they may be hearers of the law are not doers 
of it (2"). xatékea would in that case represent substantially the idea 
expressed by édey4 in Rom. 118 28, to which it is practically equivalent. 
Nor is an abrupt change to law in another sense in itself impossible. 
It might easily occur if the change of sense were made evident, as it is 
in Rom. 3”! and in various other passages, or if the argument were 
such and the two meanings so related that the logic of the passage 
would be but little affected, whether the meaning be retained or 
changed, as in Rom. 2% 18, But in the present passage these condi- 
tions do not exist. The continuity and validity of the argument 
depend on the word in the present verse meaning the same as in the 
preceding verses. Indeed, there is no place in the whole chapter for 
a change in the meaning or reference of the word yéuoc. Yet, it must 
also be recognised that the law of which the apostle speaks is not legal- 
ism in the abstract, but a concrete historical reality. It came four 
hundred and thirty years after Moses (v.17); its fundamental principle 
is expressed in a definite passage of O. T. (v.1°). 

(b) The tense of the verb é&nyéeacey is itself an argument for tak- 
ing the deliverance referred to not as an often repeated individual * 
experience but as an epochal event. But there are other more decisive 
considerations. Thus (i) it is achieved by Christ on the cross; (ii) its 
primary effect is in relation to the Jews; for the use of the article with 
yéuou in v. 33, excluding a qualitative use of the noun, and the antithesis 
of duds in v."™ to t& Z0vy in v.4, necessitate referring the former pri- 
marily to the Jews; and (iii) the purpose of the redemptive act is to 
achieve a certain result affecting the Gentiles as a class. These facts 
combine to indicate that the apostle is speaking not, e. g., of the for- 
giveness of the individual, his release from the penalty of his sins, but 
of a result once for all achieved in the death of Christ on the cross. 
It is, therefore, of the nature of the éxoAdtpwors of Rom. 3* rather 


than of the Adtpwors of 1 Pet. 118. 
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But the fact that the deliverance is an epochal event confirms our judg- 
ment that it is law in a legalistic sense that is here referred to. Con- 
demnation for failure to fulfil law in the ethical sense is not abol- 
ished by the death of Christ. Cf. chap. 5% Rom. 2116 8-4. Nor 
can the reference be to the law as a historic régime, the Mosaic system 
as such. For though Rom. ro‘ might be interpreted as meaning that 
Christ is the end of the law in this sense, and though the apostle un- 
doubtedly held that those who believe in Christ are not under obliga- 
tion to keep the statutes of the Law of Moses as such, yet (i) release 
from obligation to obey statutes is not naturally spoken of as release 
from the curse of the law, and (ii) the idea of the abolition of statutes 
is foreign to this context. It remains, therefore, to take the term in 
its legalistic sense, yet as referring to an actual historically existent 
system. 

Yet the release from the curse of the law can not be the abolition of 
legalism in the sense that the divine government before Christ having 
been on a legalistic basis is henceforth of a different character. Against 
any interpretation that makes the curse of the law a divine condem- 
nation of men on grounds of legalism, in force from Moses to Christ, 
it is a decisive objection that the apostle both elsewhere and in this 
very chapter insists that God had never so dealt with men, but that 
the principle of faith established before law was not set aside by it 
(see esp. v.17). 

Neither can we suppose that Paul, though admitting that legalism 
had historic existence in the O. T. period and concrete expression in 
O. T., denied to it all value and authority, as if, e. g., it were a work of 
the devil. For he elsewhere declares that the law is holy and righteous 
and good (Rom. 7!?) and in this chap. (vv.!*-) implies that it had its 
legitimate divinely appointed function. Exalting the older principle 
of faith above the later law, the apostle yet sees value and legitimacy 
in both. 

The only explanation that meets these conditions is that in the his- 
toric legalism of O. T. Paul saw a real but not an adequate disclosure 
of the divine thought and will, one which when taken by itself and 
assumed to be complete gave a false notion of God’s attitude towards 
men. 

The curse of the law is the verdict of a reality, of the law isolated 
from the rest of the O. T. revelation. But so isolated it expressed, 
according to Paul, not the truth but a fraction of it; for the law, he held, 
was never given full possession of the field, never set aside the pre- 
viously revealed principle of faith (317). Its function was never that 
of determining the standing of men with God. The curse of the law 
was, therefore, an actual curse in the sense that it expressed the ver- 
dict of legalism, but not in the sense that he on whom it fell was ac- 
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cursed of God. It was a disclosure of the status of a man on a basis 
of merit estimated by actual achievement, not of God’s attitude towards 
him. The latter, Paul maintained, was determined by other than 
legalistic considerations, by his faith (v.*), by his aspiration, his striv- 
ing, the fundamental character of his life and conduct (Rom. 2°"), 

But if this is the meaning of the phrase, ‘the curse of the law,” and 
if deliverance from it was an epochal event accomplished by the death 
of Christ on the cross, it must have been achieved through the reve- 
latory value of the event, by that which God through that event 
revealed; and this either in the sense that God thereby announced the 
end of that system of legalism which in the time of Moses came in to 
achieve a temporary purpose, or in that he thereby revealed his own 
attitude towards men, and so gave evidence that legalism never was 
the basis of his judgment of men. It is the first of these thoughts that 
Paul has apparently expressed in Rom. 1o‘, and it is not impossible 
here. Yet it is more consonant both with the fact that Paul speaks 
of deliverance from the curse of the law rather than from the law, and 
with what follows (see below on yevéuevos . . . xatkea, etc.) to sup- 
pose that, as in Rom. 3% 26 58, he is speaking of a disclosure of the un- 
changed and unchangeable attitude of God. 

If, indeed, and in so far as the law is thought of as brought to an 
end, it is probably in the sense that this results from the revelation 
of God’s character rather than by anything like a decree in terms abolish- 
ingit. This is also not improbably the thought that underlies Rom. ro‘. 


ryevomevos vmrép 7ua@v KaTdpa, “becoming a curse for us.” 
Karadpa, literally “a curse,” “an execration,” “an expression or 
sentence of reprobation” (as in the preceding clause and v."), 
is evidently here used by metonymy, since a person can not 
become a curse in a literal sense. Such metonymy is common 
in Paul. Cf. the use of meputouy for the circumcised, and 
axpoBvoria for Gentiles in 27: 9and Rom. 3%. Cf. also 1 Cor. 15°, 
“who became wisdom to us from God, and righteousness and 
sanctification and redemption”; but esp. 2 Cor. 574: “Him who 
knew no sin he made to be sin on our behalf (d7rép 7)mav), that 
we might become righteousness of God in him.” As there 
dwaptia stands in a sense for dudptwros and Svmaoovvn for 
Sixawos, so doubtless here katdpa stands for [€zu]«atdpatos 
as the émixatdpatos in the following quotation also suggests. 
More important is the fact, which the close connection with the 
phrase é« THs Katdpas Tod vopou indicates, that xaTdpa here 
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refers to a curse of the law, which, as we have seen above, is not 
to be understood as a curse of God. ‘yevouevos is probably a 
participle of means, the whole phrase expressing the method 
by which Christ redeemed us from the curse. vrrép 7 Lav 
means “on our behalf.” It can not be pressed to mean “‘in our 
place” (avri), See further on 13, dep TOy duapTidy nuar, 
Precisely in what sense and how Christ came under the curse 
of the law, and how this availed to deliver us from that curse, 
must appear from a consideration of the quotation by which 
Paul supports his affirmation. 


The following are conceivable meanings of the phrase yevéuevoc 
. xatkoa, taken by itself: (1) Christ became a curse in that he was 
the object of divine reprobation, personally an object of divine dis- 
approval. (2) He became the actual object of divine reprobation 
vicariously, enduring the penalty of others’ sins. (3) He experienced 
in himself God’s wrath against sinners, not as himself the object of 
divine wrath, but vicariously and by reason of his relation to men. 
(4) He was the object of human execration—cursed by men. In this 
case yevéuevos would be a participle not of means, but of accompany- 
ing circumstance, the phrase suggesting the cost at which Jesus re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law. How he did so would be left 
entirely unsaid. (5) He fell-under the curse of the law, not of God or 
of men. The first of these five interpretations is easily excluded by its 
utter contrariety to Paul’s thought about God’s attitude towards Christ 
and the righteousness of his judgments. The second, though often 
affirmed, is not sustained by any unambiguous language of the apostle. 
The third is probably quite consistent with the apostle’s thought. As 
in 2 Cor. 5%! he says that “him who knew no sin he made to be sin 
for us, that we might become righteousness of God in him,” not mean- 
ing that Christ actually became sinful, but that by reason of his rela- 
tion to men he experienced in himself the consequences of sin, so by 
this language he might mean that Jesus by reason of his sympathetic 
relation with men experienced in himself the curse of God upon men for 
their sin. But there is no expression of this thought in the context, 
and it is, on the whole, inharmonious with the meaning of the word 
xatéea throughout the passage. The fourth is equally possible in 
itself, but, like all the preceding, is open to the objection that it does 
not, as the context suggests, make the curse that of the law. The 
fifth, though without support in any other passage of the apostle’s 
writings, is most consonant with the context, if not actually required 
by it. 
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ore yéyparrrat, ‘ Emixatdparos ras 6 xpeudmevos él Evrov,” 
“because it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree.” The quotation, from Deut. 21%, is introduced to sup- 
port the statement that Christ became a curse, not that he 
thereby “delivered us from the curse of the law,” or that it 
was “for us.” The original passage refers to the body of a 
criminal which, after the man had been put to death, was 
hanged upon a tree. In such a case it is said, “Thou shalt 
surely bury him the same day; for he that is hanged is the 
curse of God, that thou defile not thy land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee for an inheritance.” Between this passage 
and the fact of which the apostle is speaking there seems to 
be only a superficial connection. On the question whether the 
apostle found a more real connection, see below. 


Deut. 2173, which in the Lxx reads 8tt xexatnpaévos Sxd O00 ras 
xpeuduevoc éxt EdAov, may be supposed to furnish support to Paul’s 
previous statement that Christ became a curse for us in several ways: 
(1) yevdwevos xatkex being understood to have any of the first three 
meanings suggested above, the O. T. passage may be quoted purely 
for its verbal resemblance to the assertion which the apostle has made; 
there is manifestly nothing in its real meaning to support the assertion 
that Christ, who died not for his own sins but as an innocent man, 
came in any sense under the curse of God. Its use for this purpose 
would be verbalism pure and simple. (2) If yevéuevos xarkea be 
supposed to refer to the reprobation of men, the passage may be used 
to explain that reprobation, men naturally looking upon one who died 
the death of a criminal as actually such and under the curse of God. 
(3) If x«tkea refers to the curse of the law, then the quotation may be 
understood to define precisely how and in what sense he became a 
curse of the law. Inasmuch as the law affirms that whoever is hanged 
on a tree is accursed, and Jesus died on the cross, he falls under this 
verdict and the curse of the law. But inasmuch as this verdict is 
manifestly false and monstrous, in it the law does not so much con- 
demn Christ as itself, and thereby, since false in one it may be so in 
all, it emancipates us from the fear of its curse. Or, (4), with somewhat 
less of literalism xatéex may be supposed to refer to the curse of the 
law, the O. T. quotation, however, being cited not solely with refer- 
ence to the fact of hanging on the tree, but to all that the crucifixion 
represents. Law and he who takes his stand on law, must say that 
Christ, having died on the cross, is a sinner—t. e., that under law no 
one could come to such a death who was not himself guilty of sin—as 
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vividly the law says in the words of the quotation. But in that verdict 
of legalism it condemns itself, and in the fact that Christ the righteous 
died the death of the cross it is evident that the government of God is 
not one of legalism, but of love and of vicarious suffering, the righteous 
for the wicked. 

Of these various interpretations the last two alone comport with the 
fact that it is the curse of the law of which Paul is speaking throughout 
the passage, and the last is preferable because more consonant with 
the fact that for Paul generally the cross signifies not the outward fact 
that Jesus died by crucifixion or on a tree, but all that the fact stood 
for as a revelation of God and the principles of his dealings with men. 
See 1 Cor. 117-18 23, So understood, the quotation serves the same 
purpose as those in vv.%% 1, viz., to show the impossible position in 
which the logic of legalism lands its advocates. The argument is 
akin, also, to that of 2%, in that it uses the fact of the death of Christ to 
refute the legalist, Paul there saying that legalism makes that death 
needless, here that it proves Christ accursed. The omission of 5xb Oc00 
is probably due, as Ltft. suggests, to a shrinking of the apostle from 
the suggestion that Christ was the object of God’s reprobation. 

If both the latter interpretations be rejected because it seems impos- 
sible that under these words there lies so much thought not directly 
expressed (though this objection will hold against any interpretation 
that seeks to ascertain the real thought of the apostle) our choice of a 
substitute would probably be among the following combinations of 
views already separately objected to: (1) The curse of the law may be 
supposed to be a real curse, the death on the cross a penal expiation of 
it, and the O. T. passage a proof of its penal character. The serious 
objection to this interpretation is not that the O. T. passage is related 
to the fact which it is supposed to sustain in a purely verbal and 
external way, for in view of 31% 2° and 4% (on which, however, see the 
possibility that these are early scribal glosses) it can not be assumed 
that Paul was incapable of such a use of scripture, but that in making 
the curse of the law a real curse (of God) this interpretation makes the 
apostle directly contradict the very proposition which he is maintain- 
ing in this chapter, viz., that men are not judged by God on a basis of 
legalism. Or (2) we may suppose that the phrase “the curse of the 
law” bears the meaning required by the context, but that after the 
first clause of v.% the apostle abandons thought for words, and seeks 
to substantiate his assertion that Christ redeemed us from the curse 
of the law by affirming that Christ took upon him the curse of our 
sin, and that he sustains this statement by an O. T. passage which 
supports it in sound but not in sense. As in the preceding case, the 
real difficulty of the interpretation lies in the method of reasoning 
which it imputes to Paul. Having in Xptoté¢ . . . vénou affirmed 
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our release from the curse of the law, according to this interpretation 
he substantiates this statement by affirming that Christ became a 
curse in a quite different sense of the words, and one really remote 
from the context. That the scripture that he quotes supports this 
statement only in appearance is a secondary matter. It remains to 
consider as a final possibility (3) the view that the apostle follows 
up his affirmation that Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
not with proof or explanation, but with a statement intended to sug- 
gest the cost at which he achieved the deliverance of men from the 
curse of the law, yevéwevog . . . xatkea, referring to the reprobation 
of Christ by men. Cf. Heb. 127; see (4) on p. 172. The O. T. 
passage then explains why the death on the cross led men to look on 
him with reprobation as one accursed. To this interpretation the 
only serious objection is that the transition from the idea “cursed by 
the law” to “cursed by men” is expressed only negatively, and it 
would seem inadequately, by the absence of any limiting phrase after 
xatkea; the omission of the 6x 000 of the Lxx naturally implies the 
carrying forward of a reference to the law. In order of probability 
this view stands next after the fourth in the preceding list. 

The choice between interpretations must be made, not on the ground 
that one does and the other does not supply unexpressed elements of 
thought, or that one does and the other does not take O. T. scripture 
in its historic sense, but on the answer to the question whether it is more 
consistent with the apostle’s usual methods of thinking to argue illogi- 
cally, dealing in words rather than thoughts, or to express reasonably 
consistent thought in brief and obscure language. 


14, iva eis ta EOvn 7 evAOyia Tod "ABpadw yevnta év 
*Inood Xpior@, “that upon the Gentiles might come the bless- 
ing of Abraham in Jesus Christ.” In this clause and the fol- 
lowing one the apostle states the purpose not of any of the sub- 
ordinate elements of v.¥%, but of the whole fact, especially the 
principal element, éfnydpacev . . . Tod vouov. By 7 evrAoyla 
tov A Spadp must be understood, in the light of vv. °, the bless- 
ing of justification by faith, which, according to Paul’s inter- 
pretation of Gen. 12° (cf. Gen. 28‘), was promised beforehand 
to the Gentiles, and which they shared with him. This blessing 
came to the Gentiles in Jesus Christ in that it was through him 
that the purpose of God to accept men by faith was revealed, 
and that through faith in him they enter into actual participa- 
tion in the blessing. 
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els is probably to be taken as marking its object as the destination 
of a movement. Cf.1 Thes. 15. In év "Insod Xero the preposition 
is doubtless used in its basal sense; cf. on 21’. 

"Ey ’Insod Xetor is the reading of NB Syr. (psh.) Aeth., most 
authorities reading é¢v X. ’I. The facts stated in the textual note on 
216 with reference to the tendency of the mss., together with the high 
authority of NB, leave no room for doubt that év Xprot@ "Inood is a 
corruption due to assimilation of the text to the usual form. Cf. the 
other instances of NB and secondary authorities against the other 
uncials in 37 18 410, 49 521 G10, 


iva thy erayyeXlav TOD Trvevparos AdBwpyev Sia THS Tic TEWs. 
“that we might receive the promise of the Spirit through 
faith.” 7) érayyeX/av Tov mvevpaTos is a metonymic phrase 
meaning the promised Spirit. Cf. Lk. 244° Acts 14 26° Heb. 
g'* and especially Acts 2%. See also the similar cases of éAzés 
meaning “‘that which is hoped for,” chap. 5° Col. 15. This sec- 
ond iva-clause is probably to be taken, not as dependent on 
the first, but as co-ordinate with it, and the implied subject 
nets as referring to Christians as such, rather than to be- 
lieving Jews, as is probably the case in v."%; for it is difficult 
to see how the reception of the Spirit by the Jews could be 
conditioned upon the Gentiles obtaining the blessing of Abra- 
ham; and if the two clzuses referred to Gentiles and Jews re- 
spectively this antithesis would probably have been indicated 
by an expressed 7He@s in the second clause. Obviously the 
latter can not refer to the Gentiles only. Christ’s redemption 
of us from the curse of the law had then as co-ordinate ends 
the opening of the door of faith and justification through faith 
apart from works of law, to the Gentile, and the bestowment 
of the promised Spirit on those that have faith. The adapta- 
tion of means to end as respects this second clause seems ob- 
viously to lie in the fact that the redemption of men from the 
curse of the law by their enlightenment as to God’s true at- 
titude to them carries with it the revelation of faith as the 
means by which men become acceptable to God, and that 
through such faith they receive the Spirit. Cf. v.?; also vv.?4-?6 
and 4°. These final clauses, therefore, with their double state- 
ment of the purpose of Christ’s redemptive work, confirm the 
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conclusion already reached that the redemption from the curse 
of the law was an epochal event, having its significance and its 
redemptive power in the revelation which it conveys of the true 
attitude of God towards men. 


Whether in speaking of the promise of the Spirit the apostle has in 
mind the prophecy of Joel. 2%* Ezek. 3627, or, being acquainted with 
the tradition underlying Acts 15, refers to a promise of Jesus can not 
be stated with certainty. It is possible that the second final clause 
is to be taken as, to this extent, epexegetic of the first that the Holy 
Spirit is a definition of the blessing of Abraham. In that case the 
apostle refers to the promise to Abraham and has learned to interpret 
this as having reference to the gift of the Spirit. This possibility is 
in a measure favoured by the use of éxayyeAla in vv. 1% 17 of the promise 
to Abraham. 


4. Argument from the irrevocableness of a covenant and 
the priority of the covenant made with Abraham to 
the law, to the effect that the covenant is still in force 


(315-18). 


Drawing his argument from the common knowledge of men 
that contracts once agreed to can not be modified (except by 
mutual consent), the apostle applies this thought to the cov- 
enant with Abraham, contending that the law coming cen- 
turies afterwards can not modify it. 

Brethren, I speak from the point of view of men. Though it 
be man’s, yet a covenant once established no one annuls or adds 
to. (%Now to Abraham were the promises spoken, “and to his 
seed.” He saith not, “And to the seeds,” as of many, but as of 
one, “And to thy seed,” which is Christ.) Now this I mean: 
A covenant previously established by God, the law, which came four 
hundred and thirty years afterwards, does not annul so as to make 
inoperative the promise. ‘*For if the inheritance is of law, it is 
no longer of promise; but to Abraham God granted it by promise. 

15. "AdeAdol, kata dvOpwrrov Aéyw, “Brethren, I speak from 
the point of view of men.” On the use of aded¢go/, see on 1’. 
Its use here is probably due to the apostle’s feeling that he is 
now addressing the Galatians more directly than in the preced- 
ing paragraph, in which he was really speaking to the judaisers 
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whose argument he was refuting, and to his desire to secure 
their friendly attention. On «ata dvOpwrov, see on 14. The 
regular meaning of the phrase after a verb is, “‘as men do,” the 
specific point of resemblance being indicated in the context. 
Here this general meaning naturally becomes, “I speak as men 
do about their affairs” (cf. 1 Cor. 9°), é. e., “I draw an illustra- 
tion from common human practice.” A reference to human 
authority such as is suggested in 1 Cor. 9° is improbable here, 
both because there is no suggestion of it in the context and 
because the depreciation of the value of the argument which 
such a reference would imply is uncalled for and without value 
for the apostle’s purpose. 

Suws avOpwrov Kexupwuervnv Siabyxny ovdels aberet 7 
éxidiatdcceta:, “Though it be man’s, yet a covenant once 
established no one annuls or adds to.” Of the force of Suas 
two views are possible: (1) It may mark an antithesis between 
xata aGy6pwrov AXéyw and what follows. In this case, since 
ap@pe@rov, etc., is not directly adversative to xaTa . . . Aéyw, 
the second eens of the antithesis must be supposed to be 
suggested by, rather than expressed in, the words that follow; 
most probably by the whole argument of vv.'!™ ”, The 
thought will then be, “Though I speak from the point of view 
of.men’s affairs, yet what may be so said is not without force: 
a man’s ratified covenant,” etc. (So substantially Riick. 
Olsh., cited by Wies.) (2) The antithesis may be between 
av@pwrov and what follows. This involves a trajection by 
which 6uws stands not in its natural place before the second 
member of the antithesis, but before the first. Cf. 1 Cor. 147: 


Suws ta Gyvya gwrnv Sdervta . . . éav Scacrorgy Tois 
dbeyyors ur) SM... where Ssws indicates an antithesis be- 


tween GYvya and dwviv d:ddvta, or more probably between 
dwriy &Sdvra and éav SiactorAny . . . wt) 8G. With this pas- 
sage have been compared also Plat. Phaed. giC (doPetrat ur 
9 ¥vxy Suws Kai Oedrepov cal Kadrov dv TOD GwyaTos Tpo- 
awokAvyTa éy dppovias elder odca), Thuc. 7.77° 7 and Xen. 
Cyr. 5. 1% (viv & ad obtws Eyoper ws ody ev cot Sums xal év 
Ty Toreuia dvtes Oappoduev). Cf. WM. p. 693, Kiihner-Gerth, 
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Tip: 8s: In this case the contrast is between the dabnKn 
as man-made and its irrevocability after its ratification. The 
first view has the advantage of grammatical simplicity. But 
in view of the instances of trajection, including the only other 
instance of 64ws in Paul, and of the greater logical simplicity of 
the second view, it is probably to be preferred. Kexupwpévnr, 
characterising the supposed covenant as having been executed 
and hence actually in force, expresses a thought which is im- 
plied in dLad nKnv, but adds to the clearness of the sentence. 
It clearly belongs to the second element of the antithesis, with 
ovdels aOerei. The validation of the covenant is evidently in 
the apostle’s mind not, like av@pmTov, a fact in spite of which 
no one annuls it or adds to it, but the ground of the irrevoca- 
bility, as is implied in the re-expression of the idea in the word 
mpokexupwpéerny in v.17. By dia6yxn must be understood not 
“testament” (as Th. Cremer, Sief. Ram. Zahn, ERV.mg. Behm, 
Lohmeyer, e# al.) nor “stipulation,” “arrangement,” in a sense 
broad enough to cover both will and covenant (Hauck in Th. 
St. u. Kr., 1862, pp. 514 ff., Segond, and Bous.), but as the usage 
of N. T. in general and of Paul in particular and the context here 
require, “covenant” in the sense of the O. T. N2 (so Mey. 
Alf. Ell. Ltft. ERV.text, ARV. Beet). Cf. on v.!”, and for 
fuller statement of the evidence, see detached note on AvaOyxn, 


pp. 496 ff. 


*AvOedxov. The singular number of this noun furnishes no argument 
against the meaning “covenant” (a) because, as will appear below, 
the covenant as conceived of in Hebrew thought, though constituting 
a relation between two persons often proceeds from one, and (b) be- 
cause the noun is here most naturally understood as qualitative as in 
the phrase xat& &Opwnoyv. Cf. 11 8 d&vOpdxov and other examples 
given there. 

Kexvpwuévny from xvedw, cognate with xbetos (cf. the adjectival use 
in 1 Mac. 8*°in the sense “‘established”’) means “‘ validated,” “effected,” 
“executed,” referring neither to the drafting of an agreement or will 
preceding its execution nor to a confirmation which follows the actual 
execution (the latter sense though occurring is infrequent; see A®sch. 
Pers. 521, and 4 Mac. 7%; Plut. Orat. vit. Lys.), but to the execution 
itself, that without which it would not be in force at all. The prefix- 
ing of the participle to 3ca04xnv, therefore, simply emphasises what is 
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implied in the word itself, pointing out that what is referred to is a 
3:a0hxn actually in force, not simply under consideration or written out 
but not yet agreed to and therefore still subject to modification. Cf. 
Thuc. 8. 69: } éxxAyola . . . xupthoaca tadta SteAOy. Polyb. x. 111: 
xal td psy cuvédetoy 088” elc téAos éxbowce thY yrwuny . . . Boeckh, 
C.I.G.1570 a. 45. 7d Yhgtopa td xupwév. Gen. 237%: xat exuemOn 6 &ypds 

. tp ABpads els xtHowv tkpou map& tov vidy Xéx. (Aq. uses the same 
word in v.1”). Dan. 69 (Lxx): xat otws 6 BactAeds Aapetos gotyse xal 
éxtpwoev. Plut. Alcib. 331: 1d pay ody Yhprowa ths xa0630u xpdtepoy éxe- 
xbpwto. See also Plut. Sol. 30%; Peric. 328; Pomp. 48°. 


ovdels abetei  émidiatdooetar is to be taken without 
qualification, least of all with the qualification, “except the 
contractor” (so Schm., Encyc. Bib. Il 1611; cf. Zahn, Bous. 
ad loc.). That a compact may be modified by common consent 
of both the parties to it is, of course, not denied, but simply 
assumed and ignored. But to assume that either party alone is 
excepted is to deprive the statement of all meaning. For evi- 
dence that this assertion itself shows that the Sia@y«n avOpa- 
mou, which Paul uses, Kata avOpwrov, to prove the un- 
changeableness of the S:a6y«n of God is a covenant, not a 
will, see detached note on Ava@7x«n, pp. 496 ff. 


*Adetéw, “to render &etos” ( = without place or standing, invalid), 
occurs from Lxx and Polybius down, signifying in respect to laws and 
the like “to disregard,” “to violate” (Polyb. 8. 25; Mk. 7° Heb. 10%), 
or “to annul,” “‘to abrogate” (1 Mac. 11%¢ 2 Mac. 1325); of persons “to 
set at nought,” “‘to reject,” “to rebel against” (Deut. 211 Isa. 12), 
Cf. also M. and M. Voc. s.o. ‘To annul”’ is clearly the meaning here. 

"ExtStat&éocetat furnishes the only extant instance of this word, 
but dat&cow is frequent both in Greek writers and N. T. in the sense 
“to arrange,” “to prescribe’; the middle occurring in Plut. in the 
sense “to make a will,” “to order by will.” The compound éxtdtarécow 
evidently signifies “to make additional prescriptions” (cf. éxtdeattO nut, 
Dio Cass. 621 and émdrabqxn, “codicil,” Jos. Ant. 17. 226 (94) and ex- 
amples cited by Norton, A Lexicagraphical and Historical Study of 
Ara§qxn . . . Chicago, 1908). Whether such prescriptions are contrary 
to the original compact (they of course modify it or they would not be 
added) is beside the mark; a compact once executed can not be changed. 


16. 7@ dé "ABSpadp éppéOnoay ai erayyeria ‘Kal Td o7rép- 
Hatt” avtov- ‘Now to Abraham were the promises spoken, 
‘and to his seed.’” For the evidence that this proposition and 
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the next (v.1*) are parenthetical, see on Todto dé Adyw, v.17. 
The promises here spoken of are those which accompanied the 
covenant and which constituted it on the side of divine grace. 
On the relation of promise and covenant, see detached note 
on AvaO%jxn, p. 497, and cf. Gen. 9%#-; but esp. Gen. 17!-8, 
See also Cremer’, p. 1062. The apostle more commonly uses 
the singular ézayyedla (see vv.17 18, 22, 29 Rom, 41 M4, 16 20) but 
also without marked difference of thought employs the plural 
(see v.24 and Rom. 9‘), the basis for which is in the repeated 
occasions on which the promise was made to Abraham, and the 
various forms in which it was expressed. See Gen. 12?4- 1314-17 
15!) > 18 772-8. On Paul’s definition of the content of the prom- 
ise as interpreted in the light of subsequent events, see on 
KAnpovouiia, v.18, From a strictly grammatical point of view 
T@ omépuate is a dative of indirect object after éppéOncav. 
But it is only by a rhetorical figure that the promises are said 
to be uttered to the seed. In the original passage, Gen. 13% 
1778, and in this sentence by intent the seed are included 
with Abraham in those to whom the promises are to be ful- 
filled. 

ov Ayer “ Kal trois omdppacw,” ws él rorAr@Y, AAN ws ef” 
évos “Kal t@ oméppati cov,” bs éoti Xpiotds, “He saith 
not, And to the seeds, as of many, but as of one, And to thy 
seed, whicl is Christ.” The subject of Aéyee to be supplied in 
thought is doubtless 0 @eds as implied in b1rd Tod Oeod (y.1"), ws 
indicates that the following expressions refer to the point of 
view of the speaker, 0 eds, so that it is equivalent to “meaning 
this.” Cf. Th. s. v. 3. éd with the genitive in the sense “in re- 
spect to,’ apparently occurs here only in N. T., but is found in 
classical writers. Cf.Th.s.v. AI.1.e. If these words are from 
the apostle it must be supposed that for the purpose of height- 
ening the impression of the dignity and inviolability of the 
covenant and suggesting the impossibility of its having already 
received its fulfilment before the law came in, he avails him- 
self of an unusual use of o7répua in the singular as meaning, or 
applied to, an individual descendant, and founds on this fact 
an argument for referring the O. T. passage to Christ; yet 
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probably to him not as an individual, but as the head of a 
spiritual race; cf. the use of Israel as meaning the race of Israel, 
Rom. 9* *, but especially 928 and x Cor. 12% This is, of 
course, not the meaning of the original passage referred to 
(Gen. 13%, or 177 or 8). But neither is there any other inter- 
pretation which will satisfy the requirements both of the Gen. 
passages and of the context here. The latter must, therefore, 
decide the apostle’s meaning; cf. on v.". It is not probable, 
indeed, that the apostle derived the meaning of the promise 
from the use of the singular omépuate. He is well aware of 
the collective sense of the word o7répua in the Gen. passage (see 
v.22 and Rom. 4'%-!8). He doubtless arrived at his thought, not 
by exegesis of scripture, but from an interpretation of history, 
and then availed himself of the singular noun to express his 
thought briefly. It should be observed that 6s éorw Xpiotds 
is in any case an assertion of the apostle, for which he claims 
no evidence in O. T. beyond the fact that the promise refers 
to one person. On the possibility that the words ov Aéyes . . . 
Xpiortds are the work of an early editor of the epistles of Paul, 
see end of detached note on Z7éppate and Z7répyaow, p. 509. 

17, rovTo S€ Aéyw: “Now this I mean.’’? The function of 
this phrase is to take up for further argument or explanation 
a thought already expressed. Cf. 1 Cor. 1" and similar phrases 
in r Cor. 72° 10% 16%, The following phrase, SiaOjxnv 
mpoxexupwpevny vd tov Oeod, shows that the reversion of 
thought here intended is to the 6Hws avOp@rou Kexupwuevny 
SiabjKnv of v8. V.1° is, therefore, parenthetical. 

Siabjxnv mpoxecvpwuevny bro Tod Oeod o weTa TeTpaKdcLa 
Kal TplidKxovTa éTn Yyeyovws vouos OvK axKupot, els TO Ka- 
Tapyjoa thy émayyediay, “A covenant previously estab- 
lished by God, the law which came four hundred and thirty 
years afterwards does not annul so as to make inoperative the 
promise.” The word &a67«n is itself ambiguous, meaning 
either (a) “covenant,” “agreement,” or (b) “will,” “testa- 
ment.” But the Ssa/«n here referred to is manifestly that 
spoken of in Gen., chap. 17, and this alike in the thought of the 
O. T. writer, of the Lxx translators, and of Paul was essentially 
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a covenant. Its fulfilment lay, indeed, in part in the distant 
future, pertaining even to generations yet unborn. In it God 
took the initiative, and it was primarily an expression of his 
grace and authority, not a bargain between equals. Yet none 
of these things contravene the character of a covenant, while 
its mutuality, its irrevocability (see v.!°), and the practical ex- 
clusion of the idea of the death of the testator, mark it as 
essentially a covenant and not a will. See on dvaO7«n in v.15 
and detached note on Avan, p. 502. The emphatic elements 
of the sentence on which the argument turns are the 7po- in 
mpoKkekupwpernv, the phrase 7d tod Oeod, and peta. The 
major premise of the argument is in Kexupwyévny Siabjnnv 
ovdels . . . émidsatdocetat of v.15; the minor premise is in 
the 0 mera . . . vouos of this verse, while 7rd Tod Geod over 
against the av@p@7rov of v.!* heightens the force of the argu- 
ment, giving it an a minori ad majus effect. Ifa covenant once 
in force can not be modified or annulled by any subsequent 
action, the covenant with Abraham can not be set aside by the 
subsequent law. If this is true of a man’s covenant, much 
more is it true of a covenant made by God with Abraham, 
since God must be more certainly true to his promises than 
man. Cf. Rom. 34. The apostle is especially fond of argu- 
ments of this type. See the several illustrations in Rom., 
chap. 5. 

The words et¢ Xetoréy after 000, found in the leading Western mss., 
and adopted by most Syrian authorities, are an interpretative addition, 
akin to and doubtless derived from v.1*. 

The verb xe0xvedw occurs elsewhere only in much later writers (Eus. 
Prep. Evang. X 4, etc.). The xoo- is temporal, and in this context 
means ‘‘before the law.” On the use of y(vouat in the sense “to come,”’ 
“to appear in history,” see Mk. 14 Jn. 1% 17 r Jn. 218. The perfect 
tense marks the coming of the law as something of which an existing 
result remains, in this case evidently the law itself. BT 154. This 
phase of the meaning can not well be expressedin English. Cf. BMT 82. 

The number four hundred and thirty is evidently derived by the 
apostle from Exod. 12‘°, where, though according to the Hebrew text, 
“the time that the children of Israel dwelt in Egypt was four hundred 
and thirty years,’ the Vatican ms. of the Lxx, with which agrees, 
also the Samaritan Pentateuch, reads: } 8&8 xatolxnotg tHv vidy 
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"Iopadr fy xarthuncav év yq Alydatp xat dv yf Xavdav ten tetpaxnoala 
cotkxovrx mévte, but AF, perhaps also the second hand of B, omit 
mévte (so Tdf.), and A adds adrot xa ot natéees abtmv. The expres- 
sion xat év yf Xavéav, for which there is no equivalent in Hebrew, 
evidently refers to the residence in Canaan previous to that in Egypt, 
so that the whole period covered is, roughly speaking, from Abraham 
to Moses. On the comparison between this datum and Gen. 15%, 
quoted in the speech of Stephen, cf. Alf. on Gal. ad loc. For the apos- 
tle’s argument the length of the period has, of course, no significance, 
save that the longer the covenant had been in force, the more impres- 
sive is his statement. 

That 6 véuoc is the law promulgated by Moses, the participial phrase 
clearly shows; yet the presumption is that the apostle is still thinking 
of that law in the same light, or of the same aspect of it, as in 318 
(q. v.); and there is the less reason to depart from that presump- 
tion because it is the supreme place which Paul’s opponents had given, 
in their doctrine of the basis of acceptance with God, to the legalistic 
element of the law that leads Paul to make the affirmation otx &xupot. 
The legalistic aspect is, therefore, though less in the foreground than 
in vv. 1, 18, still present. See detached note on Néwos, p. 457. 

’Axve6w, a late Greek word (1 Esd. 6%; Dion. Hal. Antig. 2. 7248; 
Mt. 15° Mk. 713 4. Mac. 21 518 74 172; Plut. Dio, 48?; Apoph. lacon. 3), 
signifying “to make invalid,” whether by rescinding or by overriding, 
or otherwise (in Plut. Cic. 49%, apparently in a more material sense, “‘to 
destroy”’), is here used in the first sense. Cf. detet, v.15; M. and M. 
Voc. on &xvedw and &0éryotc; and De.BS. p. 228, quoting from papyri 
the phrase ets d0étynowv xat d&xboworv. Paul would not have denied 
that in the thought and practice of men law had displaced the cove- 
nant, but that law legitimately did so (as a new law may specific- 
ally repeal previous legislation). ets cé with the infinitive expresses the 
measure of effect or conceived result of dxvpot (BMT 411). xatapyéu 
(of rare occurrence in Greek authors, in Lxx only 2 Esd. 42% 8 55 68; 
in N. T. frequent in Paul, elsewhere only in Lk. 137 Heb. 2") means “to 
make ineffective, inoperative” (a-epyov). thy éxayyeAtay signifies the 
same as at éxayyeAlat in v.!*, the singular here reflecting the substan- 
tial identity of the promises made on the several occasions, as the 
plural there recalls the various occasions and utterances. 


' 


18, ei yap &« vouou 1) KAnpovopla, overs e& émaryyedlas: 
“For if the inheritance is of law, it is no longer of promise.” 
As in v.”, the apostle excludes the possibility of a compromise 
between the two principles, and so justifies the use of the strong 
terms @xupot and Katapyfjoa. I say “annul” and “make of 
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no account,” for if the law affects the promise at all, it annuls it. 
It can not be added to it; it destroysit. The previous reference 
to the daOjxn and the émayyeda make it clear that 4 «Anpo- 
vouia—note the restrictive article—refers to the possession 
promised in the covenant (Gen. 13% 157 178; cf. Rom. 4" 4), 
which was with Abraham and his seed. This promised posses- 
sion, while consisting materially in the promised land, was 
the expression of God’s favour and blessing (cf., e. g., 2 Chron. 
627 Ps. Sol. 7? 9? 143, 6Té 1) mépis Kal 1) KAnNpovouia TOD Beod 
eoTiv “Iopann, 172°), and the term easily becomes in the Chris- 
tian vocabulary a designation of the blessing of God which 
they shall obtain who through faith become acceptable to 
God (see Acts 20% 1 Cor. 6% 1° 155 Gal. 52! Eph. 55 Col. 3%), of 
which blessing the Spirit, as the initial gift of the new life (v.?) 
is the earnest (2 Cor. 122 55 Eph. 1™: ™ 43°), and so the fulfilment 
of the promise (v.'‘). Such a spiritualised conception in general 
doubtless underlies the apostle’s use of it here. Cf. Rom. 4" 
and the suggestion of v.'4 above, that he thought of the promise 
to Abraham as a promise of the Spirit. But for the purposes 
of his argument at this point, the content of the KAnpovoula is 
not emphasised. It was whatever the covenant promised to 
Abraham and to his seed. His opponents would concede that 
this was a spiritual, not simply a material, blessing. 


Kanpovoute (xAfeos, ‘a share,’”’ véuw, “to distribute”), found in 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, and other classical writers, is in their writings 
usually a possession obtained by inheritance, but sometimes possession 
without the idea of inheritance (Aristot. Nic. Eth. 7. 148 [1153 b**]). 
In the papyri it is used either of one’s estate, which is to pass to one’s 
heirs, or of that which one receives by inheritance: Pap. Amh. II 72% 8; 
BGU. I 19, II 3, 350% §; Pap. Tebt. II 319% *, e¢ freg. It occurs very 
often in the Lxx, in the great majority of cases as the translation of nn». 
This Hebrew word, originally signifying “gift,” then ‘‘possession,” or 
“share,” often refers to the possession given to Israel in Canaan 
(Deut. 12° 19% Judg. 20° Isa. 58 1 Chr. 161618; cf. Gen. 177 8, where, 
however, the Heb. has 71nx and the Lxx xatdoxeats); or to the share 
of a particular tribe (Josh. chap. 19); or to Israel, or the land of 
Israel, as the possession of God (Deut. 4%° Ps. 78 [79]'). Sometimes it 
denotes an inheritance, usually, however, not in the sense of property 
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received by inheritance, but of property which is left by one at death, 
or which will by usage pass to one’s descendants (Num. 277 36? % 8), 
Rarely, if ever, does it refer to property transmitted by will; but see 
Job 42%. xAnpovoula in the Lxx has the same range of meaning. See 
also Sir. 4419" Ps. Sol. 72 9? 14% © 152 1728, In N. T., though always 
translated “inheritance” in E. V., only in Lk. 12! does it refer strictly 
to property received or transmitted by inheritance. In Mt. 2138 
Mk. 127 Lk. 20% Acts 75 Heb. 118 it means “property,” “possessions” 
in the material sense. In Acts 20% Eph. 1418 55 Col. 3%4 Heb. 918 
x Pet. 1‘, it is used figuratively of a spiritual blessing which men are 
to receive from God. It is in this sense of “promised possession” 
that it is doubtless to be taken here, consistently with the use of 
dtaOhxn in the sense of “covenant.” Nor is there anything in the 
usage of xAnpovouta to combat this sense of da0qxy. 

The anarthrous nouns vénou and éxxyyeAtas are both to be taken 
qualitatively: the actual things referred to are 6 véuocg and } éxayyeAla 
(see on v.17), but are by these phrases presented not individually as the 
law and the promise, but qualitatively as law and promise. The 
legalistic aspect of the law is a shade more in thought here than in v. 17. 
éx denotes source, specifically that on which something depends (Th. 
s. v. IL 6), and éx yéuou is substantially equivalent to év véum in v.14. 
odxétt is to be taken not temporally but logically, as in Rom. 717 20 rr6 
(Gal. 22°, cited as an example of this usage by Grimm, is probably not 
such, but suggests how the logical use might grow out of the temporal). 
The conditional clause, as in chap. 2*!, sets forth as a simple supposition 
what the apostle in fact regards as a condition contrary to fact. See 
BMT 243. 


T@ O€ ’ABpadu dV’ érayyerlas Keydpiotar 6 Geos. “but to 
Abraham God granted it by promise.” The implied object 
of the verb is evidently 77» KAnpovopiav. Keydpiotar empha- 
sises the gracious, uncommercial, character of the grant, and 
the perfect tense marks the grant as one still in force, thus 
recalling the argument of vv.!*!7. The statement as a whole 
constitutes the minor premise of which the preceding sentence 
is the major premise. If the inheritance is by law, it is not 
by promise; but it is by promise; therefore it is not by 
law. 


Xapltou.at is used from Homer down in the general sense “to do 
something pleasant or agreeable” (to another), “to do one a favour”; 
in N. T. with the meanings (a) “to forgive” and (b) “to grant gra- 
ciously”; cf. Rom. 82, etc. 
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5. Answer to the objection that the preceding argument 
leaves the law without a reason for being (339-*). 


The apostle’s strong and repeated insistence on the inferiority 
of law to the promise, and its inability to justify, naturally 
raises the question, weighty for one who was not prepared to 
deny to the law all divine authority, What, then, is the law 
for? This Paul answers by ascribing to it the function of 
producing transgressions, denying to it power to give life, and 
making it simply temporary and preparatory to the gospel. 

wWhat then is the significance of the law? For the sake of the 
transgressions it was added, to continue until the seed should come 
to whom the promise still in force was made, being enacted through 
the agency of angels in the hand of a mediator. But the medi- 
ator 1s not of one; but God is one. Is the law, then, contrary to 
the promises of God? By no means. For if there had been 
given a law that could give life, righteousness would indeed be by 
law. “But the scripture shut up all things under sin that, on 
ground of faith in Jesus Christ, the promise might be given to 
those who believe. 

19. 7é ody o vduos; “What then is the significance of the 
law?” A question obviously raised by the argument advanced 
in vv.1%18 which seemed to leave the law without function. 
0 vowos is, of course, the same law there spoken of; see on 
v.17 and on v.". 


There is no perfectly decisive consideration to enable us to choose 
between the translations ‘““why is” and “what is,” “what signifies.” 
Paul frequently uses tf adverbially (Rom. 37 141° r Cor. 4? Gal. 5", 
etc.), yet never elsewhere in the phrase tf oJv. On the other hand, 
while +f ody elsewhere signifies “what then,” not “why then” (Rom. 
3h 9 41 64 15, etc.), yet when the thought “what signifies” is to be 
expressed, the copula is usually inserted, not left to be supplied. See 
1 Cor. 35: tl ody éotty "AmoAAds; thé Zotey TladAoc; Jn. 69: taita 88 ch 
éotty; but cf. other examples of a similar sense, without copula in 
Bernhardy, Syntax, p. 336. The difference of meaning is not great; the 
question, ‘Why the law?” is included in the more general question 
“What signifies the law, how is it with the law?” and this, as the con- 
text shows, is in any case the most prominent element of the thought 
in the apostle’s rind. odv connects this question with what precedes, 
signifying “in view, then, of these statements.” 
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Tay mapaBdcewy yapw mpoceTébn, “For the sake of the 
transgressions it was added.” smpoceré@n marks the law as 
supplementary, and hence subordinate to the covenant. The 
statement is not in contradiction with vv.'"-, because the law 
in the apostle’s thought forms no part of the covenant, is a 
thing distinct from it, in no way modifying its provisions. It 
is the apparent contradiction that probably gave rise to the 
reading €Té6y, which occurs in this v. in D*FG and other West- 
ern authorities. 

In itself yapev may be either telic as in Tit. 15 4 Jude'* Prov. 
17!7, perhaps also Eph. 3! 4, or causal as in Lk. 747 1 Jn. 3”; 
Clem. Hom. 11": T@v TrapaTTwLaTwY yapw 7 Tyswpia EreTaL 
(cited by Ell. and Ltfit). The context and Paul’s usual con- 
ception of the functions of the law are both in favour of the 
telic force. For, since it is clearly the apostle’s usual thought 
that where there is no law, though there may be sin, there is 
no transgression (7rapdBaots, see Rom. 4% 51), his choice of the 
word trapaBdcewy here must be taken to indicate that he is 
speaking not of that which is antecedent but of that which is 
subsequent to the coming of law. The phrase is, therefore, by 
no means the equivalent of duapti@y yapuy, and since the dis- 
tinguishing feature of 7rapaBaors is that it is not simply the 
following of evil impulse, but violation of explicit law, it nat- 
urally suggests, as involved in the 7rapaBdoewr, the recognition 
of the sinfulness of the deeds, which otherwise might have 
passed without recognition. Nor can it be justly said that 
this interpretation involves the supplying of the phrase, “‘knowl- 
edge of” (cf. Sief. “so hatte doch Paulus, um verstanden zu 
werden, schreiben miissen Tis émiyvaoews TaV TrapaBdcewr 
xapw’’), but only the discovery in the expression T@v mrapaBa- 
cewv of its implicate, Tis erruyv@cews THs duaptias. For the 
evidence that the latter was in Paul’s thought a function of 
the law and that he probably conceived of it as brought 
about through the conversion of sin into transgression, see 
Rom. 3% 4% 5%) 4% 77-12. The article before tapaBadcewy is 
restrictive, but not retrospective. The thought probably is, 
“the transgressions which will thereby be produced.” 
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aypis av €XOn 76 orrépua @ ernyyeATat, “to continue until 
the seed should come to whom the promise still in force was 
made.”’ 70 o7mépya is, doubtless, to be taken in the same 
sense as in v.!%, viz., Christ, if v.1% is from Paul (cf. p. 182); 
otherwise as in v.”, those who are Christ’s. ésr7yyeAT at, per- 
fect tense, referring to a past fact and its existing result, marks 
the promise as being still in force. The whole clause, aypus, 
etc., sets the limit to the period during which the law continues. 
Thus the covenant of promise is presented to the mind as of 
permanent validity, both beginning before and continuing 
through the period of the law and afterwards, the law on the 
other hand as temporary, added to the permanent covenant 
for a period limited in both directions. That the relation of 
men to God was different after the period of law was ended 
from what it had been under the law is implied in v.%. But 
that the promise with its principle of faith was in no way 
abrogated or suspended in or after the period of the law is the 
unequivocal affirmation of vv.!*"8, and clearly implied in the 
quotation in v." of Hab. 24, which the apostle doubtless as- 
cribed to this period. 


”Ayots dy is the reading of B33, 1912 Clem. Eus. All others apparently 
read d&yets 0d. Both &yers & and &yor od are current forms in the 
first century (M. and M. Voc. s. v.), but Paul elsewhere reads &xer[s] ob 
(Rom. 1125 x Cor. 1126 15%). In Rom. 11% and 1 Cor. 15%5 mss. vary 
between &yoer and d&yets before of and in 1 Cor. 1126 15% a consider- 
able group add dy after od, yet none apparently read &yerc &. It is 
improbable, therefore, that this reading is the work of the scribes. 


Siatayels bv ayyéAwy ev yeipl peoitovy “being enacted 
through the agency of angels in the hand of a mediator.” 
The mediator is self-evidently Moses; the expression €v yeip/ 
is probably, as Sief. suggests, intended literally; see Exod. 
318 32%, Concerning the tradition that angels were concerned 
in the giving of the law, see Deut. 33? (Lxx not Heb.), é« detvav 
avTov ayyedou pet’ avtov. Jos. Ant. 15. 136 (5%); Test. XII 
Pat. Dan. 6; Jub. 1%; Heb. 2? Acts 7°: and Talmudic pas- 
sages cited by Dib.Gwt. p. 27. The intent of the whole phrase 
is to depreciate the law as not given directly by God. 
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On Statécow, with reference to the enactment of a law, cf. Hes. Op. 
276; Plato, Legg. XI 931 E. The participle is an aor. of identical action, 
describing one phase of the fact denoted by xpoceté0y (BMT 130/f.). 

Meolcys, ‘‘ mediator,’ belongs to late Greek. Job 9%: ete hy 6 weclens 
judy xad EAéyyxw xat Stanobwy dv&e rssov dugotéowy. Polyb. 28. 15 (17)8: 
ZBobAeto tods *‘Podlous mpoviEas weoltag dnodettat. Diod. Sic. 4. 54, 
ToutOY yao wecttyy yeyovéta tHy duoAoyt@y. Cremer, s. v., and Riggen- 
bach, “ Der Begriff der Ata6qxn im Hebrierbrief,” in Theologische Studien 
Th. Zahn . . . dargebracht, p. 307, interpret the word in this passage and 
in Jos. Ant. 4. 133 (6’)—see below—as meaning “‘surety,” “guarantor.” 
But while this meaning would give reasonable sense to the passages, 
there is nothing in the context to require it, and these passages can not, 
therefore, be regarded as vouchers for it. Philo De Somn. I 142 (22); 
Vita Mosis, III 163 (19): Mwuots . . . wealtns xat StakAkutyns . . - As- 
sumpt. Mos. 1'4 (quoted by Gelasius): xa mpoePekoaté we (Mwuchy) 6 
Beds mod xataBoAts xédcmou elvat we tHo StaOHxns adtod wealtyy. See 
Charles, Apoc. and Pseud., ad loc. (cf. 31): itaque excogitavit et invenit 
me, qui ab initio orbis terrarum preparatus sum, ut sim arbiter testamentt 
illius; Test. XII Pat. Dan. 6, weoltyns Be05 xal dvOemrou (cf. Charles 
on Jub. 1°); Jos. Ant 4. 133 (67), tadta 38 duvévtes EXeyov xat Oedy 
peoltny dy bxtoxvotvto. Amt. 16. 24 (22). Pap. Gd. Cairo, p. 30: é&v coe 
d6Ep weceltny yuetv b4¢ (the passage is from the second century A. D. 
fuer refers to two rival claimants for an estate between whom the we- 
altns was to be arbiter). Plut. De Is. et Osir. 46: 81d xat MiOony Iépcae 
toy pecltny dvoudCoucty. See other reff. in Th.s.v. InN. T., besides 
the present passage, the word occurs in Heb. 8¢ 9! 12% x Tim. 25, in all 
of which it is a title of Jesus, though in Heb. 8° there is also a sug- 
gestion of Moses as the mediator of the old covenant, meaning the law. 


20. o dé peitns évds ovK Eat, 0 b€ Geos els eotiy. “But 
the mediator is not of one; but God is one.”’ This is a part of 
the argument in depreciation of the law as compared with the 
covenant of promise, reiterating in part what has already been 
said in v.% The first clause is a general statement deduced 
from the very definition of a mediator. From the duality of the 
persons between whom the mediator acts and the fact that God 
is but one person, the inference intended to be drawn is that 
the law, being given through a mediator, came from God in- 
directly. That the promise came directly is not affirmed, but 
assumed to be in mind. To find here the thought that the 
law is conditional while the promise is unconditional, or a refer- 
ence to the unchangeableness of God, is to go beyond the 
implication of the words or the context. 
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For the interpretation of this perplexing verse, of which. according 
to Fricke, Das exegetische Problem Gal. 32°, Leipzig, 1879, about three 
hundred interpretations have been proposed, the following data seem 
determinative. 1. 6 westtns is in this clause generic, lit., “The 
mediator of one does not exist,” or “the mediator is not [a mediator] 
of one.” To make it refer directly and exclusively to a specific medi- 
ator is to make the whole sentence simply assertion, lacking even the 
appearance of argument, and to render the second half of the sentence 
superfluous. It would, indeed, come to the same thing to make 
6 wecttns refer to the mediator of v.1°, if the assertion of v.2° be under- 
stood to be true of the mediator of v.'® because true of the mediator 
as such. But this is unnecessarily to complicate the thought. 2. 
This generic statement of v.2°: 6 8& wealtns évd¢ obx dott, is intended 
to be applied to Moses, the mediator, referred to in v.1°. To introduce 
the conception of some other mediator, as, e. g., Christ (Jerome. Chrys. 
et al.), or the law itself (Holsten), is to exceed the indications of the con- 
text without warrant. 3. vés must be taken as masculine, and, accord- 
ingly, as personal, the plurality affirmed in évd¢ odx getty referring to 
the contracting parties to a transaction effected through a mediator; 
no other interpretation is consistent with the use of els in the clause 
& 38 Oedc elg éotlv. 4. The plurality affirmed in évd¢ odx is not a plu- 
rality of persons constituting one party to the transaction effected 
through a mediator, but a duality of parties: in other words, 6 weotrys 
éydc ob Zotty affirms not that the party for whom the mediator acts 
must consist of a plurality of persons, but that there must be two 
parties to the transaction between whom the mediator acts as go- 
between. However attractive the interpretation which is built upon 
this definition of weoltqs as the single person acting as the representa- 
tive of a group, Paul being thus made to say that since a mediator can 
not be the representative of one, and God is one, Moses as mediator 
was not the representative of God, but of the angels (Vogel in Stud. 
u. Krit. 1865, pp. 524-38) or of the people (B. Weiss, Die paul. Briefe im 
berichtigten Text, ad loc.),it must be rejected on the clear evidence of usage 
(see the passages above): a wecltns by no means uniformly acted for a 
plurality of persons (constituting one party), but always, however, he 
may be thought of as specially representing the interests of one party, 
stood, as both the term itself and usage show, as the middleman between 
two parties, the latter consisting each of one person or of more, as 
the case might be. 5. 6 8& Oebc¢ els éotfy is most naturally taken 
as the minor premise to 6 88 pecitys Evd¢ odx gotty. The unexpressed 
but self-evident conclusion from these premises applied to the concrete 
case referred to in v.!9 is that to the giving of the law, in which Moses 
was mediator, there was, besides God, a second party. This in itself 
serves fo emphasise the statement of v.19, that the law was given through 
a mediator and to intimate that the covenant, in which God acted 
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alone, without a mediator, is in this particular different from the law 
and superior to it.* So in the main, Fricke, op. cif. The reasoning is 
not indeed characteristically Pauline; like that of v.'% it reads more 
like the gloss of a later commentator than a part of the original argu- 
ment; and such it quite possibly is. Yet we have no decisive proof 
that Paul himself could not have added such a rabbinic re-enforcement 
of his own argument. 

Ell.’s view, which while supplying “in the promise” makes the 
clause 6 88 Oeb¢ els éorlv, thus supplemented, a minor premise, the 
argument then running, A mediator is not of one party, but in the 
promise God is one; therefore, in the promise there is no mediator, 
only arrives by a laboured process at the point from which it started. 
Rendall’s view, Expositor’s Grk. Test.: The mediator, Moses, is not of 
one seed, but many (= the law was not like the promise for a single 
chosen family, but to many families of Abraham’s children after the 
flesh), but God is nevertheless one (=the God of Sinai is one with 
the God of promise), is singularly regardless of the requirements alike 
of the language itself and of the context. 


21. 0 od» vemos KaTa THY errayyedav TOD Heod; pn yevotTo. 
“Ts the law, then, contrary to the promises of God? By no 
means.”’ The question is suggested by the whole argument 
from v.!, esp. v.1° on, which obviously suggests an affirmative 
answer. That Paul returns a negative answer signifies, how- 
ever, not that he has forgotten and is now denying what he 
has up to this time affirmed, nor probably that he is using the 
word “law” in a different sense. It would, indeed, resolve the 
seeming contradiction and take the words in a sense not im- 
probable in itself to suppose that he here means the law simply 


*It comes to nearly the same result to take o Se Ocds els eoriv as referring directly to 
the promise, meaning, in effect: ‘‘But God, who gave the promise, is one, acted without a 
mediator ’’; in which fact the inferiority of the law to the promise is evident. So Ltft. But 
if this were the thought intended to be directly conveyed by this clause, it could hardly 
have failed to be expressed. It seems more reasonable to take the words 6 dé Oeds els éoriv 
as in themselves expressing only what they directly say, and to assume that the thought to be 
supplied is the conclusion which the expressed premises support. 

It may be objected to the view advocated above and equally to that of Ltft. that on the 
supposition that éva@yxnv is a covenant, Paul’s argument in v.17 turns on the fact of the two 
parties to it, and thus that the law and the covenant are in that fact placed on the same 
basis. But this ignores the fact that the argument concerning the mediator is in reality to 
the effect that the mediator stands between the two parties, making a third, separating as 
well as joining them, while in the covenant, God, the one, comes into direct relation with 
man. Moreover if, as is probably the case, and as is indicated by his use of é¢mayyeAca for 
what he also calls the dcayxy, he shared the O. T. thought of the covenant as predomi- 
nantly one-sided, God taking the initiative, this fact would still further tend in his mind 
to depreciate the law as compared with the covenant. 
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as a historical fact. But it is more likely that as he means 
here by the promises those of the covenant (vv." 17 18), so he 
uses law in the same sense as throughout the passage, and that 
he affirms that they are not in conflict (on «aTd, cf. chap. 5% 7 
2 Cor. 138 Rom. 8%), because they have distinct functions. 
Notice that it is this of which the next clause speaks. Paul 
admits, even affirms, that the law judges a man on a basis of 
works of law, and the promises on a basis of faith—in this they 
are different the one from the other, but he contends, as against 
his opponents who hold that men are actually justified by law, 
that the law, whose sentence is always one of condemnation, 
was not intended to express God’s attitude towards men, is not 
the basis of God’s actual judgment of men, but is a revelation 
of a man’s legal standing only. He will presently add that it 
is thus a means of bringing us to Christ (v.). At present he 
is content to affirm that they are not in conflict, because they 
operate in different spheres. Thus one may rightly say that 
the courts are not in conflict with the pardoning power; for 
though one sentences and the other releases, each is operative 
in its own sphere, the one saying whether the accused is guilty, 
the other whether he shall be punished; or that a father who 
first ascertains by careful inquiry whether his child has dis- 
obeyed his commands, and pronounces him guilty, and then 
using this very sentence of guilty to bring him to repentance, 
and discovering that he is repentant assures him of forgiveness 
and fellowship, is in no conflict with himself. 


Tod 8c05 is omitted by B de Victorin. Ephrem. (?) Ambrst. only. 
Despite the intrinsic improbability of the reading tod 6e00 (the sen- 
tence is equally clear, more terse, and more in Paul’s usual style with- 
out the words), the evidence for the insertion of the words and the 
possibility that the omission by the few witnesses on this side is an 
accidental coincidence, is too strong to permit rejection of the words. 


el yap €d00n vdpos 6 Suvdpuevos Sworeijoat, ovTws ex vdpov 
ay jv 1 Sicacoovyvn. “For if there had been given a law that 
could give life, righteousness would indeed be by law.” vos, 
without the article, is a law, and undoubtedly, as the context 
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shows, a divine law, which the participial phrase 6 Suvduevos 
fworoujoat further describes as “a law that could give life.” 
The form of the sentence marks it as a supposition contrary to 
fact (BMT 248). Such a sentence is often used to prove the 
falsity of the hypothesis from the unreality of the apodosis. 
Cf. chap. 1° x Cor. 28 1 Jn. 2". In this case the unreality of the 
apodosis, righteousness by law, is for the present assumed, to 
be proved later, in v.%. The fact thus established, that no law 
had been given that could give life, henc> that this was not 
the purpose of the law of Moses, is adduced as proof (yap is 
argumentative) that m2) yévovro is the right answer to the 
question just asked, 7. e., that the law is not against the prom- 
ises. The validity of this proof for its purpose lies in the 
implication, not that the two are in agreement, being of the 
same intent and significance, but that they are in separate 
realms, established for different purposes, hence not conflicting. 


Ex yéuou is attested by all authorities except B and Cyr., who read 
éy y6u; Fy is attested by all authorities except FG 429, 206; & is read 
by ABC Cyr. before 4v; by 33, 218, 1912, 436, 462 after hy; by 
429, 206 without jy; by D>etcKLP al. pler. Chr. Thdrt. before éx vénou; 
it is omitted by D* 88, 442, 1952 al. Dam. and, together with fy, by 
FG. Alike external evidence and intrinsic and transcriptional prob- 
ability point to é« véuou ay fy as the original reading. While 41 shows 

that Paul might omit &, yet he more commonly inserts it, and when in- 
serting it, places it before the verb; cf. chap. 1° 1 Cor. 281231. Out of this 
reading arise in transcription that of &, etc., and that of the Syrian 
authorities KLP, etc., by transposition of &; that of the Western 
authorities D*, etc., by the omission of & (cf. the evidence on 4"); that 
of B Cyr. by the substitution for éx vézou of the equally familiar 
éy vou; and that of FG 429, 206 by the accidental omission of fy, the 
two former from the Western reading, the two latter from the original 
reading. It will be observed that the insertion of & in some position 
is attested by all non-Western authorities, and é« véuou by all authori- 
ties except B Cyr. The assumption of év véu as original (WH.), neces- 
sitating the derivation of the reading of AC from this original and then 
the derivation of all other variants from this secondary form, involves 
a genealogical relationship distinctly more difficult than that above 
proposed, as well as the adoption of a sub-singular reading of B against 
all other pre-Syrian authorities. 

On an attributive with the article after an indefinite substantive, see 
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W. XX 4 (WM. p. 174); Rad. p. 93; Gild. Syn. p. 283; Rob. p. 777; 
BMT 424. Cf. chap. 17 2%° Acts 42, etc. 

Zworoté occurs in the Lxx in the sense, “to cause to live,” “to 
give life”: Neh. 9%: od (0265) Gwonotets tz mévea. 2 Kgs. 57; “to save 
alive”: Jdg. 2114 Ps. 712°, In N. T. it means “to cause to live,” “to 
germinate” (of a. seed): 1 Cor. 1536; “io bring to life” (the dead): 
Rom. 8" x Cor. 15%; “to give spiritual life”: Jn. 6° 2 Cor. 3% In 
the last passage it stands in antithesis to the death sentence of the 
law, and thus acquires a certain forensic sense. It is probable that 
this is the prominent clement in the thought of the word here; that it 
is, in fact, the causative of (4m as used in v.! (see note on Chaerat 
there) and in effect means “‘to justify.” That there is an associated 
idea of the ethical life which is imparted by the Spirit of God, as in 
220 52 (cf. 516. 18) and Rom. 82°, or of the eternal life after death, as in 
Rom. 81° " (note esp. 1), is not improbable. Ell. and Sief. make the 
reference exclusively to the latter, and interpret the argument as one 
from effect to cause: If there were a law that could give eternal life, 
then justification, which is the condition precedent of such life, would 
beinlaw. This, also, is possible, but less probable than a more direct ref- 
erence to justification in Gwomotyjoat. éx vouou (cf. textual note above), 
here as in v.'!8 (g. v.), expresses source—righteousness would have 
proceeded from law, had its origin in law. It is a qualitative phrase, 
but that which is referred to is the Mosaic law as a legalistic system. 
The emphasis of % 8«xatocéyy is doubtless upon the forensic element in 
the meaning of the word (see detached note on Atmatocbvn VI B 2, 
and cf. esp. 221). The article reflects the thought that there is but one 
way of acceptance with God, the sentence meaning not, “there would 
be a way of acceptance with God on a basis of legalism” (cf. 2%), but 
“the way of acceptance would be,” etc. 


22. adrAa ouveerevcev 7) ypady TA TavTa bd duapTiay 
“But the scripture shut up all things under sin.” @AXa marks 
the contrast between the unreal hypothesis of v.* and the 
actual fact as here stated, which furnishes the proof that the 
apodosis of v.?!», ‘‘righteousness would have been of law,” and 
hence also the protasis, “if a law had been given that could 
give life,’’ which that verse by its form implies to be contrary to 
fact, are actually such. That the proof is drawn from the O. T. 
law implies that the latter is the only law actually in question, 
or that if the O. T. law could not justify no law could. The 
scripture is probably Deut. 27%, referred to in v.°—a passage 
from the law, and cited here as embodying the verdict of the 
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Jaw. The reference to v.” and the context in general give to 
imrd duaptiay the meaning “under condemnation of sin,” 
equivalent to 07rd xardpay in v.. All this refers, it must be 
noted, not to God’s sentence against men, but to the verdict 
of law. Paul is still arguing that from law comes no righteous- 
ness, no justification; that for this one must come to God in 
faith. See the next clause. 


DvuyxAelw is found in Greek writers from Herodotus down in various 
senses, but primarily with the meaning “to shut up,” “to confine,” 
either inceptive, “to put in confinement,” or continuative, “to hold 
confined.’’ So also in the Lxx, Ps. 30° (318): 03 ouvéxAetoks ue els 
xEipas éx0o00. 77 (78)5; likewise in N. T., Lk. 5 Rom. 11°. 

In the usage of the N. T. writers in general and of Paul in particular 
the singular yeagn refers to a particular passage of the O. T. Note 
the expressions 4} yeagh avty (Acts 8%), étéox yeagn (Jn. 19%”) n&oa 
reap (2 Tim. 31°), and the fact that elsewhere in the Pauline epistles 
the singular is uniformly accompanied by a quotation (chap. 3° 4% Rom. 
4° 9!7 ro! x12), See also r Tim. 51%. In 2 Tim. 3!*, n&ox yeah, a 
specific passage is, of course, out of the question. Deut. 2725, quoted 
in v.19, and Ps. 1437, quoted in 2!*, would both be appropriate to the 
apostle’s purpose in this v., but the remoteness of the latter passage 
makes against its being the one here meant. A reference to a passage 
itself in the law is, moreover, more probable in view of the fact that 
it is the function of this law that is under discussion. 

Ta x&vta, equivalent to tods m&ytas in Rom. rr, refers to all who 
were under 6 véuog (v.24), 7. e., the Jews, since at this point the ques- 
tion pertains simply to the function or reason for existence of the law. 
On the neuter used of persons, the rhetorical effect being somewhat to 
obliterate the thought of individuals and to present those referred to 
as a solidarity, see 1 Cor. 127 Col. 12° Eph. 11° Jn. 171°. 5d &uaprttav 
in Rom. 7" (cf. 6" 5) means “under the power of sin” and in Rom. 3? 
“sinful” (though some interpreters take it in the sense of ‘under 
condemnation”). But these single instances of the phrase in different 
specific senses are not sufficient to set aside the clear evidence of the 
context in favour of the meaning, ‘under condemnation for sin,” 
which is in itself equally possible. 


iva  érayyedia ex trictews "Inood Xpictod S067 Trois 
mloTevovow. “that, on ground of faith in Jesus Christ, the prom- 
ise might be given to those who believe.” This clause ex- 
presses the purpose of the shutting up, referred to in the pre- 
ceding clause: a purpose which, as the mention of Jesus Christ 
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as the object of faith shows, is to be achieved not for each indi- 
vidual in the period of law as he learns the lesson that law 
teaches, but in the historic establishment of the new principle; 
and a purpose of God, as is shown by the fact that the result 
described is that which is achieved in the gospel, which is for 
Paul the gospel of God. But this, in turn, implies that the 
shutting up was itself an act of God, or, more exactly, that the 
declaration of the scripture expressed something which God 
desired men to learn from the experience under law. In other 
words, though to isolate the law and understand it as defining 
the way of salvation is wholly to misunderstand God’s attitude 
towards men, yet the law was given by God to accomplish a 
certain work preparatory to the giving of the gospel, viz., to 
demonstrate that men can not be justified on grounds of merit. 
Thus it is that Paul finds a way to reconcile his rejection of the 
legalism which he found in the law, with the divine origin of 
the law; instead of denying the latter, as Marcion later in effect 
did (Iren. Haer. 1. 27°). 


‘H éxayyeAla is manifestly, as in vv." 18, the promise to Abraham, 
involved in the covenant, and, as in v.", is used by metonymy for the 
thing promised. See reff. there. Whether the reference is as in v." 
specifically to the Spirit, or more generally to acceptance with God 
with all that this involves, is impossible to say with certainty. On 
éx alotews cf. 21°, and notes and reff. there. It here expresses the 
ground on which the giving (8067) takes place. “*Incod Xororod is, as 
always after «fottc, an objective genitive. See notes on && xistews 
Xptotod "Incod, 21%. tots mtotedouctv, a general present participle 
(BMT 123) with generic article—to believers—is the indirect object 
of 8007. It is necessary to complete the sense, though the thought 
has been in effect expressed by éx rlotews. The repetition emphasises 
the fact that only through faith could the promise be fulfilled. 


6. Characterisation of the condition under law, and, in 
contrast with it, the condition since faith came; 
then we were held in custody under law, now we 
are all sons of God, heirs of the promise (37°). 


In further confirmation of the temporariness of the law and 
the inferiority of the condition under it the apostle describes 
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the latter as one of custody, and that of a child under a 
pedagogue. Now, however, that that period is over and the 
full Christian experience of faith has come, we are no longer in 
subjection. Ye are sons of God, and all alike, without distinc- 
tion of race, status, or sex, one in Christ Jesus; but if in him, 
and his, then also seed of Abraham. Thus the argument 
returns to its starting point in v.’. 

*But before the faith came, we were kept guarded under law, 
shut up for the obtaining of the faith that was to be revealed. So 
that the law has been for us a pedagogue to bring us to Christ, that 
we might be justified by faith. But the faith having come we are 
no longer under a pedagogue. For ye are all sons of God, through 
your faith, in Christ Jesus. *'For as many of you as were bap- 
tised unto Christ did put on Christ. *There is no Jew nor Greek, 
no slave nor free, no male and female; for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus. ™And if ye are Christ's, then are ye ise of Abraham, 
heirs according to promise. 

23. mpo Tod é édOeiy THv miatw bd vdpov éppovpovpeba 
“But before the faith came, we were kept guarded under law.” 
By 7» wiotw is meant not faith qualitatively; the article ex- 
cludes this; not generically; Paul could not speak of this as 
having recently come, since, as he has maintained, it was at 
least as old as Abraham; nor the faith in the sense ‘‘ that which 
is believed” (cf. on 1%); but the faith in Christ just spoken of 
in v.¥. That this was, in the apostle’s view, fundamentally 
alike in kind with the faith of Abraham is clear not chiefly 
from the use of the same word, but from the apostle’s definite 
defence of the Christian faith on the ground that the principle 
was established in the case of Abraham. That it was specifi- 
cally different is indicated by the use of the definite article, the 
‘frequent addition of "Incod Xpicrod, and by the assertion of 
this verse that the faith came at the end of the reign of the 
law. The phrase tro véuoy is a qualitative phrase, “under 
law,” but the law referred to is, of course, that spoken of in 
v., and this in turn the same as in v." (g. v.). That the sub- 
jection referred to in this phrase was not absolute, exclud- 
ing the possibility or privilege of faith, or justification by it, 
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is shown by v.", and the argument of vv... The law has a 
real function, but that function is not the displacement of faith. 
Cf. on v.”», That the apostle has so far modified his thought 
of that function since v.! as to be speaking here in éppovpovpeba 
of protection against transgressions is wholly improbable, for 
though Ppovpéw in itself may be used of a protective guarding 
(2 Cor. 11°? Phil. 47 1 Pet. 15, and examples in classical writers) 
yet the proximity of v. and the participle ouv«deudpuevos 
compel us to understand it here of a restrictive guarding. 

ouvKdevdpevor eis THY péAOVTaY wloTW aTroKaduPOHvaL, 
“shut up for the obtaining of the faith that was to be 
revealed.” On the meaning of cuveAeiduevot, see cuveKdevcer, 
v.2, It is here a present participle of identical action, hence 
used in its continuative sense, ‘‘to hold in confinement,” as in 
Aristot. Part. Animal. IT 9. 8 (654 b*): ai cvveXelovaat mev- 
pal TO aotfO0s. The sense “having been put into confine- 
ment’? would demand an aor. or perfect participle, the latter 
of which some mss., most of them late, have. The participle 
MéAAoveay, limiting w/oTw, marks the latter as future from 
the point of view of the verb éfpovpovueba (BMT 142); the 
revelation is at the time of the writing already past. eis may 
be either temporal, as in Phil. 1” 216, or telic; “in order to 
produce, give, or obtain” (in this case the latter), as in 1 Cor. 
5° Rom. 3%5 Col. 1° Acts 28 1 Pet. 1°» 4. So Th. for this passage, 
interpreting it “that we might the more readily embrace the 
faith when its time should come.” Of similar ambiguity and 
interestingly parallel to this passage is 1 Pet. 1°, fpovpovpevous 
dua mlorews eis owrnplay éroluny arroxadupOhvac ev Kaip@ éo- 
xaTw (cf. vv.* 4), which may mean “guarded until (we obtain) 
a salvation,” etc., or “that we may obtain.” The temporal 
meaning is the simpler, finding in the phrase less that is not 
certainly expressed by it, but in view of the fact that eis with 
temporal force is usually followed by a term of time, and that 
the thought which the telic sense implies is expressed both in 
v.% above and v.*4 below, it is probably best to suppose it to 
be intended here also. On aroxaduPOhvar, see detached note, 
Dp. 433, and cf. esp. Rom. 1°” 8" 1 Cor, 2” Eph, 3° 1 Pet. 1°. 
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24, bore 6 vdpos madaywyds 7)Uav yéeyovev eis Xpuorov, “So 
that the law has been for us a pedagogue to bring us to Christ.” 
o vdéuos has the same significance as in v.%, except that it is 
here definitely instead of qualitatively spoken of. A maroaryu- 
ryos was a slave employed in Greek and Roman families to have 
general charge of a boy in the years from about six to sixteen, 
watching over his outward behaviour and attending him when- 
ever he went from home, as e. g. to school. See exx. below. 
By describing the law as having the functions of a 7adaywyds 
Paul emphasises both the inferiority of the condition of those 
under it, analogous to that of a child who has not yet arrived 
at the freedom of a mature person, and its temporariness (cf. 
v.25), els Xpuotdv may be temporal (cf. on eis THY... WiaTLY, 
v.%) or may be pregnantly used. For exx. of a somewhat 
similar though not identical pregnant force, see Rom. 8: #! 
Mt. 20! x Pet. 1", 7a els Xpioroyv waOjpyata, In view of the 
fact that els temporal usually takes a temporal object, and of 
the final clause, va . . . ducacwO@pev, the pregnant use is 
here the more probable. Yet it does not follow, nor is it prob- 
able that it is to Christ as a teacher that men are thought of 
as coming; the functions of the 7avdaywyds were not so exclu- 
sively to take the boy to school as to suggest this, and the 
apostle’s thought of Christ both in general and in this passage 
is not of him as a teacher but as one through faith in whom 
men were to be saved. Nor is the reference to the individual 
experience under law as bringing men individually to faith in 
Christ. For the context makes it clear that the apostle is speak- 
ing, rather, of the historic succession of one period of revela- 
tion upon another and the displacement of the law by Christ. 
See esp. vv.%* #8, How the law accomplished its task is in 
no way intimated in this word or phrase, but appears in the 
final clause following, and the repeated intimations of the 
entire context. See esp. v.% Cf. Th. s. v. madaywyas, 


On the use of the word xadaywyds, see Hdt. 87: Lintwoc, olxéens 
Bt xat nardaywryds hy tov Oeurotoxdéos xafSwy. Eur. Jon, 725, & xeéshu 
rardayoy’ ’Epexféws nateds toduod cot’ Bytes, and esp. the following 
passage quoted by Ltft. ad loc, from Plato, Lysis, 208 C: ot abthy éGoty 
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Gpyery ceavtod, 4 0688 toGto éxttpémouct cor; [lds ydo, fon, éxitpéxovcry; 
"AAW &oxer tho cou; “Ose ratdaywydbs, pn. May d00A0¢ dy; ’AAAG th 
why; tyétepds ye, tpn. 7H detvoy, hy 8’ eye, éAedbepoy Byta Oxd 3odAou 
Gpexecbat. ti dt nordy ab obtoc 6 mardaywyds cou dyer; "Aywy 3hxou, 
pn, els StdacxcdAov. See also Xen. Laced. 31: dtav ye why éx xalBwy els 
td wetpaxtodcbar ExBalvwot, thvixaita of wey GAAot nabouat wey dnd rat- 
daywyay, raboucr 5&8 xat dard SidaoxkAwy, Epyouce St obdévec ere adbtéy, 
AAXN’ adtovéouc d&graotv. Plut. Mab. 54: ot tov wey DéBrov oxderovtes xat 
xortagpovooytes ’AvviBou ratdaywydy &xexkdouy. The word is frequent in 
Plutarch’s Lives. With the xatdaywyta of Plut. Numa, 15! (cf. Ltft.) in 
the sense of “moral education” this passage has little or no connection. 
For further treatment and references, see Becker, Charicles, E. T. 4th 
ed., pp. 226f.; Becker and Marquardt, Rom. Alt. vol. I, pp. 114, 122, 164; 
Girard, L’ Education Athénienne, pp. 114 ff.; Cramer, De Educatione Pue- 
rorum apud Athenienses, Marburg, 1823. Harper’s Dictionary of Clas- 
stcal Lit. and Antig., art. “Education”; HDB, art. ‘“Schoolmaster”’; 
further references to sources in L. & S. s. v. 


iva é« trictews SixawOdpev' “that we might be justified 
by faith.” The clause expresses the ultimate purpose of the 
law in its function as 7rasdaywyes, as v.19 expresses the imme- 
diate intended result. The emphasis of the expression is on 
duxawO@mevr, not on €k miorews, as if there were different 
ways of justification, and the purpose of the law was that we 
might be justified in this rather than in some other way; for 
the apostle maintains that there is no other way. Cf. && 
miatews Xpicrod in 21%, which is similarly added for complete- 
ness, and with descriptive rather than restrictive force. On 
the meaning of €« mréoTews, cf. also on 2'% (pp. 121, 123), and 
on SixawwOadpev see detached note on Aékavos, etc., p. 473. 

25. eAOovans dé THs mictews ovKeTe bd Tadaywydv éoper. 
“But the faith having come we are no longer under a peda- 
gogue.” The article with éo7ews is restrictive, and the refer- 
ence is as in v.* (g. v.) to the faith in Christ. ov«érs is tem- 
poral, contrasting the two periods of time, with possibly a 
suggestion of consequence, the post hoc being also a propter hoc. 
Cf. on 38. The phrase 67rd maidaywyov is equivalent, as con- 
cerns the fact referred to, to 076 voor, the epithet being sub- 
stituted for the name; but conveys more clearly than U7ré vopov 
the idea of subjection and inferior standing. The coming of 
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the faith is a historic event, identical with the giving of the 
gospel (see 4*:5 Rom. 11° 17), not an experience of successive 
individuals. Cf. on v.*. How far this historic event was itself 
conditioned on personal experience, or how far it repeats itself 
in the experience of each believer is remote from the apostle’s 
thought here. 

26. Ilavres yap viol Oeod éoré Sia ris mlotews ev Xpiot@ 
*Inoov. “For ye are all sons of God, through your faith, in 
Christ Jesus.” By the change from the first person of v., 
with its reference to the Jewish Christians, to the second person 
in this v. the apostle applies the thought of that v. directly to 
his readers. One must supply as the connecting thought to 
which Yap is, as often, directly related, some such phrase as, 
“And this applies to all of you.” That 7ayrTes is emphatic is 
indicated by its position, but esp. by the continuation of the 
thought of universality in v.%. It may then mean “all you 
Gentiles,”’ so including the Galatians; or if, as is possible, there 
were some Jews in the Galatian churches, it may mean ‘‘all 
you Galatians,” emphasising the fact that the statements of- 
v.> apply to all the Christians of Galatia, Gentiles as well as 
Jews. In either case viol Qed, a qualitative expression with- 
out the article, repeats and explicates the idea of ov«ére b7rd 
maoaywydv (cf. the use of various phrases for the related idea 
“sons of Abraham” in vv.7% ), The emphasis of the ex- 
pression is, therefore, upon “‘sons of God” as objects of God’s 
favour, men in filial favour with God. See detached note on 
Titles and Predicates of Jesus, V, p. 404. Cf. 4% * for the 
expression of the thought that subjection to law and sonship 
to God are mutually exclusive. That év Xpior@ Inaod does 
not limit w/crews is evident because Paul rarely employs €v 
after mlotis (see, however, Col. 14 Eph. 1), and in this letter 
always uses the genitive (21% % 3”), but especially because 
vv.?”. * take up and dwell upon the fact that the Galatians are 
in Christ Jesus. And this fact in turn shows that, unless Paul 
shifts his thought of the meaning of €v after he has used it 
' before Xpict@ “Incod, it has here its metaphorical spatial 
sense, marking Christ as one in whom the believers live, with 
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whom they are in fellowship. This does not of necessity exclude 
the thought that Christ is the basis of their sonship to God, 
but makes this a secondary and suggested thought. For a 
similar instance of a phrase introduced by év standing after 
mors but limiting an earlier element of the sentence, see 
év ... atwate Rom. 3% THs mloTews, standing then with- 
out limitation, the article may refer specifically to the Chris- 
tian type of faith, as in vv. 5, or to the faith of the Galatians, 
meaning “your faith’’; cf. 2 Cor. 14, The latter is more prob- 
able because of the personal character of the statement as 
against the impersonal, historical, character of vv.?% *5, 


On 6¢6¢ without the article in viol 8200, see on chap. 4°. 


27. dco yap eis Xpiotoy éBarticOnre, Xpiotov evedticacbe: 
“For as many of you as were baptised unto Christ did put on 
Christ.”’” The fact that the verbs are in the second person, 
requires the insertion of the words “of you” into the transla- 
tion, though they are not in the Greek. But it must not be 
supposed that do0¢ includes only a part of the wavres; for this 
would be itself in effect to contradict the preceding v. By 
€Barrtic@nte the apostle undoubtedly refers to Christian bap- 
tism, immersion in water. See Th. s. v. Il; Preusch. s. ».; 
M. and M. Voc. s.v. This is the uniform meaning and appli- 
cation of the term in Paul (1 Cor. 1-17 7233 1529 Rom. 6°), with 
the single exception of 1 Cor. 10”, where he speaks of the bap- 
tism of the Israelites into Moses in the cloud and in the sea 
as a thing of similar character and significance with Christian 
baptism. Nowhere does he use the term in a figurative sense 
as in Mk. 18 ro®: 8 Jn. 13> Acts 15, els Xpiordv is probably 
to be taken here and in Rom. 63 in the sense ‘“‘ with reference to 
Christ” (on this use of eis see Th. B II 2 a), and as equiva- 
lent to els TO dvoua Xpiotod, See more fully in fine print 
below. ‘To put on Christ’ is to become as Christ, to have 
his standing; in this context to become objects of the divine 
favour, sons of God, as he is the Son of God. Cf. 457. By 
the whole sentence the apostle reminds his readers that they, 
who have been baptised, in confession of their acceptance of 
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Christ, already possess all that it is claimed that circumcision 
and works of law could give them, viz., the divine favour, a 
relation to God like that which Christ sustains to God. It is 
a substantiation (yap) of the assertion of v.%, that they are 
sons of God, drawn from an interpretation of the significance 
of their baptism. 


The idiom év3dec8at with a personal object is found in late Greek 
writers. Thus in Dion. Hal. Antig. 11. 52, tov Tapxdviov éxeivoy évdu- 
éuevot, “playing the part of that Tarquinius”; Libanius, Ep. 968 (350 
A.D.), dlyas toy otpartbtyy évédu toy cogtathy: “He laid aside the char- 
acter of the soldier, and put on that of the sophist.” It occurs once in 
the Lxx with a somewhat different force: Isa. 4918: m&vtag adtods ws 
xbcpoy évdben, xat neptOycets adtods ds xdaunov, do vougn, and several 
times in N. T.: Rom. 13%: dA& évdbcacbe tov xbotov "Incody Xororéy. 
Col. 391°, &xexduckuevor thy nadarby dvOewmoyv aby tats mokEecty adtod, 
nal évduckwevor toy véoy toy dvanatvoduevov. Eph. 427°, drobécbar . . . 
toy cadatdy &vOowrov . . . xat évddcacbar toy xatvdy &vOpwmov. The 
related figure of clothing one’s self with strength, righteousness, glory, 
salvation, occurs frequently in O. T.: Prov. 31%8 Job 872 29! 391* Ps. 
92! 103 (104)! 131 (132)% 1% 18 Isa, 519 52! 611° s Mac. 128; and a sim- 
ilar figure with a variety of objective limitations in N. T.: Rom. 
13%: évducwycba te Ura toO gwtds. x Cor. 155%: évdbcacbat dpbapalay 

. . &vdbcacbat dbavactav. 1554: évdbentat dbavaclav. Eph. 61: évdé- 
cable thy ravorAlay to Bod. 6, évSucckuevor thy Odpaxa ths Stxatocbyys. 
Col. 312: évddcacbe . . . orAdkyyva olxtiopuod. x Th. 5%, évducduevor Odpaxa 

‘ mlotews xat dy&nns. These passages show that the idiom conveyed no 
suggestion of putting on a mask, but referred to an act in which one 
entered into actual relations. Used with an impersonal object, it 
means “to acquire,” “to make a part of one’s character or possessions” 
(z Thes. 5% 1 Cor. 15% * Rom. 131% Col. 32); with a personal object it 
signifies “to take on the character or standing”’ of the person referred 
to, “to become,” or ‘‘to become as.” See Rom. 13* Col. 319; note 
in each case the adjacent example of the impersonal object and cf. 
the exx. from Dion. Hal. (where the context makes it clear that tov Tao. 
éx. évSuéuevor means “acting the part of Tarquinius,” “standing in 
his shoes,””) and Libanius. This meaning is appropriate to the present 
passage. The fact that the Galatians have put on Christ is cited as 
proof that they are sons of God as Christ is the Son of God. 

The preposition ets with Bartt{w signifies (a) literally and spatially 
“into,” followed by the element into which one is plunged: Mk. rors 
1**; (b) “unto” in the telic sense, “in order to obtain”: Acts 2%; (c) 
followed by &vouc, “with respect to,” specifically, ‘with mention or 
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confession of”: 1 Cor. 11 15 Mt. 281° Acts 81* 19%; with similar force 
but without the use of 8voya: Acts 19%. It was formerly much dis- 
cussed whether here and in Rom. 6? the meaning is the same as in 
1 Cor. 1 ¥, etc., or whether ets signifies “into fellowship with,” Th. 
(of. Baxtitw, II b. aa) Ell., S. and H. on Rom., et al. hold; Sief. combines 
the two views. As between the two the former is to be preferred, for, 
though the conception of fellowship with Christ in his death is ex- 
pressed in the context of Rom. 6%, neither general usage of the phrase 
nor that passage in particular warrant interpreting @Bartitw el¢ as 
having other than its usual meaning, “to baptise with reference to.” 
But if this is the case with Rom. 6, then usage brings to the present 
passage no warrant for finding in it any other than the regular meaning 
of the phrase, and the context furnishing none, there is no ground for 
discovering it here. More recent discussion, however, has turned upon 
the question whether in both groups of passages (1 Cor. 1, 18 Acts 816 
195, as well as Rom. 63 and here) there is a reference to the use of the 
name in baptism with supposed magical effect, as in the mystery relig- 
ions. See Preusch. s. v. Barti{ew and literature there referred to, esp. 
Heitmiiller, Taufe und Abendmahl; also Lake, The Earlier Epistles of 
St. Paul, pp. 383-391; Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity, pp. 
347 f. For the purposes of this commentary it must suffice to point 
out the following outstanding facts affecting the interpretation of 
Paul’s thought: (a) The use of Bantitw ets td Svoua was in all prob- 
ability derived from the usage of the mystery religions, and to one 
familiar with that usage would suggest the ideas associated with such 
phraseology. (b) The apostle constantly lays emphasis on faith and 
the Spirit of God (see, e. g., 5% 16 18 22) as the characteristic factors of 
the Christian experience. It would seem that if, denying all spiritual 
value to such a physical rite as circumcision, he ascribed effective force 
to baptism, his arguments should have turned, as they nowhere do, on 
the superiority of baptism to circumcision. (c) 1 Cor. 10!!? makes it 
probable that the Corinthians were putting upon their Christian bap- 
tism the interpretation suggested by the mystery religions, viz., that 
it secured their salvation. Against this view Paul protests, using the 
case of the Israelites passing through the Red Sea, which he calls a 
baptism into Moses, to show that baptism without righteousness does 
not render one acceptable to God. This may, of course, signify only 
that he conceived that the effect of baptism was not necessarily per- 
manent, or that to baptism it is necessary to add a righteous life. But 
it is most naturally interpreted as a protest against precisely that doc- 
trine of the magical efficiency of physical rites which the mystery 
religions had made current. If this is the case and if the thought of 
the apostle here is consistent with that in 1 Cor. ro, the relation between 
the fact referred to in the relative clause and that of the principal 
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clause is not (as in 37 Rom. 8") causal, but that of symbol and symbol- 
ised fact. The requirement of the passage that there shall be a natural 
connection of thought both between this v. and the preceding, and 
between the two clauses of this, is met by supposing (1) that the 
exceptional mention of baptism in this passage (as, e. g., instead of faith) 
was suggested by its relation as the initiatory Christian rite to circum- 
cision (cf. Col. 21 #) which the Galatians were being urged to accept, 
and (2) that there was something in the act of baptism as thought of 
by the apostle which suggested the figure of being clothed with Christ. 
This may have been that in baptism one was, as it were, clothed with 
the water, or, possibly, that the initiate was accustomed to wear a 
special garment. To such a relation in thought between fact and out- 
ward symbol there can be, despite Lake’s statement that such a thought 
was almost unknown to the ancients, no serious objection in view of 
Gal. 22° Rom. 5 1 Cor. 1126. If, indeed, the relation is causal, the 
apostle must have changed his conception of the matter between the 
writing of Gal. and x Cor., or he conceived of the rite as having no 
necessarily permanent effect and its value as conditioned upon the 
maintenance of a morally pure life. 


28, ovx év “lovdaios ode “EAXnY, ovk eve SovAOS ovdE 
érevOepos, ovK eve apoey Kat OAV’ “There is no Jew nor 
Greek, no slave nor free, no male and female.” Following the 
previous sentence without connective either causal or illative, 
these words do not demand to be closely joined in thought to 
any specific element of what immediately precedes. With the 
thought of the basis of acceptance with God in mind, expressed 
in v.> in the form that through faith men become sons of God, 
and in v.?’ in a different form, the sweep of his thought carries 
him beyond the strict limits of the question at issue in Galatia 
to affirm that all distinctions are abolished, and to present an 
inspiring picture of the world under one universal religion. 
év XpioT@, expressed in the similar passage 5°, and implied in 
Col. 3", is doubtless to be mentally supplied here also. It is 
only in the religion of Christ that Paul conceives that men can 
thus be brought together. That he is speaking of these dis- 
tinctions from the point of view of religion is evident from the 
context in general, but especially from his inclusion of the 
ineradicable distinction of sex. The passage has nothing to do | 
directly with the merging of nationalities or the abolition of 
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slavery. Cf. 1 Cor. 717-24, Nor are the passages from ancient 
writers, quoted, e. g., by Zahn ad (oc. (p. 187), in which these 
distinctions are emphasised, directly antithetical to this affirma- 
tion of the apostle. Yet that the principle had its indirect 
social significance is shown in the implications of the Antioch 
incident 2"-", and in Phm. * 36 Col. 41. 


On “EAAny, meaning Gentile, not specifically Greek, see on 24. vt, 
not a contracted form of éveott, but a lengthened form of év, évf with 
recessive accent, but having the force of %veott or &vetst, as mapk and 
éxt are used with the force of éxeott and m&peott, may, like the form 
Zveott itself, mean either ‘‘it is present,” “there is,” or “it is possible.” 
See W. § XIV x (older eds. 2); Bl-D. 98; Hatzidakis, Einleitung in die 
neugricchische Grammatik, 207, and the examples of both meanings 
given in L. & S. Ltft., without assigning reasons, maintains thatrodx 
Z must here negative ‘‘not the fact only but the possibility,” and 
RV. adopts this interpretation in all the N. T. instances: Jas. 117 
t Cor. 65 Col. 3", and the present passage. But in none of these pas- 
sages does the context demand this meaning, and in 1 Cor. 6° it is a dis- 
tinctly difficult meaning. In 4 Mac. 4% the meaning is clearly “‘it is 
possible,” but in Sir. 37? as clearly “there is (in it).”” It seems neces- 
sary therefore to make choice between the two meanings for the 
present passage solely by the context. And this favours the meaning 
“there is’ (so Sief. Bous.) rather than “there can be.’’ There is 
nothing in the sentence to suggest that Paul has passed from the state- 
ment of fact to that of possibilities. On the other hand, it is apparently 
true that the word never quite loses the force derived from éy as a 
preposition of place, and that one must mentally supply after it a 
prepositional phrase introduced by éy, or the like: in this case not 
éy duty, for which the context furnishes no basis, but év Xetot, as 
suggested by Xetotby évedbvacHe and 5°. 


mavtes yap wpeis els ote év Xpiot@ “Inood. “for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” These words confirm, by repeating 
it in another form, the thought of the preceding sentence. els 
may be taken distributively and qualitatively, or inclusively 
and numerically. In the former case the meaning is: once in 
Christ Jesus, whether you be Jew or Gentile, slave or master, 
man or woman, all these distinctions vanish (there is no respect 
of persons with God); it is as if it were always the same person 
reappearing before him, Cf. 1 Cor. 3%. In the latter case the 
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thought is that all those in Jesus Christ merge into one per- 
sonality. Cf. 1 Cor. 10!” 12! 3 Rom. 12 * Col. 3%. There is 
little ground for a choice between the two ideas. Both are 
equally Pauline and equally suitable to the immediate context. 
Only in the fact that the second interpretation furnishes a 
sort of middle term between the assertion of v.' that Christ 
is the seed, and that of v.** that those who are Christ’s are seed 
of Abraham is there a ground of preference for the second in- 
terpretation, and this only in case is from Paul. év Xpuot@ 
*Incod is doubtless to be understood substantially as in v.%, 
describing Jesus Christ as the one in whom they live, by whom 
their lives are controlled, with the added suggestion ‘that by 
this fact their standing before God is also determined. 


elc éaté év Xotat@ *Insod: so N°BCDKLP al. pler. Syr. (psh.) Boh. (but 
some mss. omit ’Insod) Clem. Athan. Chrys. Euthal. Thdrt. al.; év éoré: FG 
33, def g Vg. Or. Athan Bas. al.; éot8 Xototod ’Incod, omitting els: NA, 
but A has éy deleted after éoc¢é. § is thus a witness to év X. I. as well as 
to the genitive. With practically all the witnesses, except A, attesting év X. 
I. against NA for the genitive there can be no doubt that the reading of the 
latter is derivative, due to assimilation to v.%. Before éoré, elc is clearly the 
original reading, changed by Western authorities to y, as in 38 4c is changed 
to 6 by a part of the Western documents. 


29, ei dé duets Xpiotod, dpa rod "A Bpadp orrépya éoré, Kar’ 
érrayyeriay krAnpovouo, “And if ye are Christ’s, then are 
ye seed of Abraham, heirs according to promise.” 5¢ is con- 
tinuative, the new sentence adding fresh inferences from what 
has already been said. The conditional clause, expressing in 
itself a simple supposition, refers, as is frequently the case, to 
something sassumed to be true. BMT 244. vpels Xpiorod is 
assumed to have been previously affirmed or implied, and 
doubtless in els €v Xpiot@ Ingod or in ev Xpiot@ Inaod alone. 
Of these latter alternatives the second is more probable, since 
there is nothing to indicate that in this v. the apostle is intend- 
ing to carry forward the idea of the unity of believers in one 
body, or their equal standing before God. Had this been his 
purpose, he must have employed some such phraseology as 
that of 1 Cor. 12! 27, or Rom. 125, e. g., els [or & odpma] év 
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Xpior@, or TO THua Xpiorovd. More probably, therefore, the 
genitive is to be taken, as in 1 Cor. 3%; cf. vv.24 *; also Rom. 
8%. ®, with its implication that those who have the spirit: of 
Christ are pleasing to God, and Rom. 8!" ®, with the sugges- 
tion that believers are sharers in the possessions of Christ, 
objects of God’s love. In the words Tod ’ABpadu orépua the 
apostle reverts abruptly to the thought first expressed in v.? 
but repeated in variant phraseology in vv.% %. The prize 
which the opponents of Paul had held before the eyes of the 
Galatians, and by which they hoped to persuade them to accept 
circumcision and become subjects of the law, was the privilege 
of becoming seed of Abraham, and so heirs of the promise to 
him and to his seed. This prize, the apostle now assures the 
Galatians, belongs to them by virtue of the fact that they are 
Christ’s, as in v.7 he had said it belongs to those who are of 
faith. In the phrase Kar’ érrayyedlay KAnpovepuos both nouns 
are qualitative, but the substance of the thought recalls 
the previous mention of the promise and the inheritance in 
vv.14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, and emphasises the aspect of Abrahamic 
sonship that is important to the apostle’s present purpose. On 
the use of KAnpovduos, see detached note on Avaé2xn, p. 503. 
The «Anpovoyia is, doubtless, as in v.'8 (g. v. and cf. v."), the 
blessing of justification. The absence of the article before 
omépua is significant. Paul does not say to his readers, ‘‘Ye 
are the seed of Abraham,” as he might perhaps have done if, 
having written v.'%, he wished now to identify the followers 
of Christ with Christ as the seed of Abraham. Observe, also, 
that in the preceding clause he has not said, “ye are Christ,” 
but ‘“‘ye are Christ’s.” Though the article before "ASpadu is 
restrictive, as in Rom. 4", directing the thought to a preceding 
mention of him and probably to vv.7 % 168, yet o7épua, being 
without the article, is indefinite or qualitative. It may desig- 
nate its subject as included in the seed (as distinguished from 
constituting it, which would have required the article) or, like 
viol ’ABpadu in v.7, ascribe to them the standing and privilege 
of Abrahamic seed. Cf. Iovdatos Rom. 2” *, If we suppose 
that Paul wrote v.'%, the reasoning is probably to this effect: 
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“Tf you belong to Christ, who is the seed of Abraham, you share 
his standing as such.” If v.1% is not from him the thought may 
be more akin to that of the passages cited above (1 Cor. 37-8 
Rom. 817: *); “If ye are Christ’s then by virtue of that fact you 
are objects of God’s approval,’”’ which for the purposes of argu- 
ment against his opponents he translates into “seed of Abra- 
ham,”’ since in their vocabulary that phrase really means 
“acceptable to God.” In either case the phrase “seed of Abra- 
ham” is a synonym for objects of God’s approval; the occasion 
of its employment was its use by those whose views and argu- 
ments Paul is opposing; and the ground of its application to 
the Gentiles is in their relation to Christ. The matter of 
doubt is whether a previous designation of Christ as the seed 
of Abraham (v.!%) furnished the ground for applying the term 
qualitatively to those who being in Christ are Christ’s, or the 
reasoning is independent of a previous application of the phrase 
to Christ. 


7. Continuation of the argument for the inferiority of 
the condition under law, with the use of the illus- 
tration of guardianship (4'-7). 


Still pursuing his purpose of persuading the Galatians that 
they would lose, not gain, by putting themselves under the law, 
Paul compares the condition under law to that of an heir who 
is placed under a guardian for a period fixed by the father and 
in that time has no freedom of action, and describes it as a 
bondage under the elements of the world. Over against this 
he sets forth the condition into which they are brought by 
Christ as that of sons of God, living in filial and joyous fellow- 
ship with God. 

‘Now I say, so long as the heir is a child, he differs in no way 
from a slave, though he is lord of all, *but is under guardians and 
stewards until the time set by the father. *So also we, when we 
were children, were enslaved under the elements of the world. ‘But 
when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth his Son, born of 
woman, made subject to law, *that he might deliver those that were 
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under law, that we might receive the adoption. *And because ye 
are sons, God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father. ‘So that thou art no longer a slave but a 
son, and if son, then heir through God. 

1, Adyw dé, "ed? bcov ypdvoy 6 KAnNpovduos virids éoTW, 
ovdev Suvaddper SovrAov Kvpios mavTwy dv, 2. ard dd ere 
Tpdrous éoTl Kal oixovduous dype THS TpoOecuias Tod 
matpos. ‘Now I say, so long as the heir is a child, he differs 
in no way from a slave, though he is lord of all, but is under 
guardians and stewards until the time set by the father.” 
Though the argument introduced in 3% was brought to a con- 
clusion in v.?° with a reversion to the thought of 3”, the apostle 
now takes up again the thought of the inferiority of the con- 
dition under law (note the resumptive Aéyw 5¢; cf. on'3!7 and 
5°); availing himself of the familiar custom of guardianship 
and of current laws or usages concerning it, he compares the 
condition of those under law to that of an heir who in his youth 
and till a time appointed by his father, though prospective 
owner of the whole estate, is subject to guardians, and char- 
acterises it as practical slavery. The sting of the argument is 
in vymos, SodAOs, and bd émitpdmovs Kal oixovduous, which 
he employs to describe the condition of those under law; its 
persuasive element is in @ypt...7aTpds which suggests that the 
time of slavery has gone by, and men ought now to be free. 


The term xAnpovéuos, “‘ heir,” suggests that the illustration is taken 
from the law or custom of inheritance, the son inheriting from a de- 
ceased father (matp6s) under the will of the latter. Nor does this 
element of the illustration create serious incongruity between illus- 
tration and thing illustrated. For an illustration is not necessarily 
perfect at every point, and there is no decisive reason why the apostle 
should not illustrate the condition of the Jewish nation or of the human 
race in the period of law by that of a son who is under guardians await- 
ing an appointed time to take possession of the property left him by 
his father’s will; the point of the illustration lying not in the condition 
of the father, but in the relation of the son to his guardians. But 
neither does xAnpovéuoc necessarily imply that in the illustration, still 
less in the thing illustrated, the father is dead in the period of the 
guardianship; since a guardianship may be created during the lifetime 
of the father, and the term xAnpovéuocg may be used proleptically sim- 
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ply to describe the son as the one who is eventually to possess the 
property. Cf. xdevo¢ névtwy dy, and see detached note on Arabyxn, 
p. 496. 

Nites, properly “one without understanding,” is used by Greek 
writers and in the Lxx both in this sense and with the meaning “child”’; 
in N. T. apparently in the latter sense (1 Cor. 134 Eph. 4") with the 
added implication of immaturity, intellectual or moral. No instance 
has been pointed out of its use as a technical term for a minor, a child 
not possessed of manhood’s rights, but it is evidently this characteristic 
of a child that the apostle here has specially in mind. xJetoc is used 
in the sense, rather infrequent in N. T., of “owner,” with the added 
idea of control. Cf. Mt. 208 214°. The participle dy is, of course, con- 
cessive. See BMT 437.8. 

The phrase ériteédrous xat olxovduouc has given rise to much dis- 
cussion as to the precise meaning of the words and the law which the 
apostle hasin mind. The difficulty, however, pertains not to éx{tporoc. 
This is a frequent word for the guardian of a minor orphan. See Plato, 
Legg. VI 766 C: xat éav bogavay éxitpomos teAcutysn tts. Dem. 9887: 
tobtwy “Aolotaryuos émttpotos xat xndeudy eyével’ Exxatdexa tm. Xen. 
Mem. 1. 2°: Aéyetat yao "AAxiBrckdny, melv etxooty étay elvar, [leorxAez 
éxitodrm wey Syvtt Exutod mpocta&ty Sé THs mbAEWS Torkde StareyOHvat meer 
véuwy. Arius Did. quoted in Mullach, Frag. Phil. Gr. II 877°: &xbd 
taitns youv ths ptAoctopylac xal Stabqnas teAcutay wéAAOVTAS Statlbecbat, 
xal tOv Ext xvopopouuéyvwy goovtiCerv, Exttpdmous arodinbytas xat xnde- 
wdvas, xal toIs ptAt&tots mapattBeuévous, xal mapaxadotvtac éxtxoupety 
abtois. otxovdy.0c, on the other hand, usually denotes a slave acting as 
house-steward for his master, or an employed steward acting as agent for 
his principal, or a treasurer. See 1 Ki. 46 18% 1 Esd. 4¢?7 Lk. 124 161 
Rom. 16. Paul also uses it in a figurative sense of those to whom the 
gospel is entrusted, 1 Cor. 4':*. There is no clear instance of its use 
with reference to one who has charge of the person or estate of a 
minor heir, and in particular no other instance of the use of the two 
terms éxtteoxos and olxovéuoc together. 

Under Roman law indeed (of a period a little later than that of Paul 
—see Sief. ad loc., p. 234) the minor was under a tutor till his fourteenth 
year, and thereafter under a curator until his twenty-fifth year. But 
against the supposition that it was this usage that Paul had in mind is 
the fact that he adds dyer ths rpofecplas tod mateds, whereas Roman 
law itself fixed the time during which the child was under the tutor 
and curator respectively. On xpofecutas, a frequent legal term, see 
Dem. 952"; Plato, Legg. XII 954 D,* etc. Cf. Job 28? Dan. 9? (Sym.). 
It is not found in Lxx and occurs here only in N. T. 

*Dem. 952": AaBe 57 wor Kai tov THs mpobecuias véuov. Plato, Legg. XII os4 D: éav 
& Kar’ oixias év adore. Té Tis xpHTat, TpLeTH THY mpobecpuiay elvat, éay Sé KAT’ aypous ev 


adavet xéxtnrat, déxa érav, éav 5° év adAodnuig, TOD mavTds xXpdvoU, oTav avevpp tou, unde- 
piav elvat mpoberuiay THs emAnWews, 
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Ramsay holds that Paul refers to the law followed in Greco-Phrygian 
cities, and cites the Syrian law book of the fifth century a. p., accord- 
ing to which the practice was the same as under the Roman law except 
that whereas under Roman law the father appointed only the tutor, 
and could not appoint the curator, under the Syrian law the father 
appointed both the éx{teoxos who, like the Roman tutor, had charge 
of the child till he reached the age of fourteen, and the curator who 
had the management of the property till the son was twenty-five years 
old.* 

But aside from the fact that it is precarious to assume that the law 
found in a Syrian law book of the fifth century was in force in Phrygian 
cities in the first century, Ram. overlooks the fact that this usage is 
equally at variance with the language of Paul, who says nothing about 
who appoints the éxltpomos and otxovéuos but does indicate that the 
father fixes the time at which the son passes from under their control. 

In Greek, e. g., Athenian, law there was, so far as has been pointed 
out, no such distinction between tutor and curator or éxiteones and 
otxovéuoc. 

But the use of éxftpotog xat xndeudyv in Dem. 988? as a double 
title of one person (see the passage above) suggests that we should not 
seek to distinguish between the functions of the éxftpoxos and those 
of the otxovéuoc, but regard otxovéu0¢ as Paul’s synonym for xndeuiy 
and, like that word, a further description of the éxtteones. Cf., also, 
Seneca, De Beneficiis, Lib. IV, chap. XXVII, ad fin.: quomodo demen- 
tissime testabitur, qui tutorem filio reliquerit pupillorum spoliatorem: 
“As he makes a most mad will who leaves as tutor to his son one who 
has been a spoiler of orphans.” There remains, however, the difficulty 


*Bruno und Sachau, Syr.-rdm. Rechisbuch, Leipzig, 1880. In the following translation 
courteously made from the Syriac text for this work by Professor Martin Sprengling, 
Ph.D., of the University of Chicago, éwitpomos and curator, have been retained as they stand 
transliterated in the Syriac text. The Syriac terms have been rendered literally because the 
English has but one term covering the functions of both classes of officers, viz., ‘‘guardian,” 
the use of which for both Syriac words would be confusing. ‘“‘The law (vouos) is asked: 
Can minors make a will (Sta@jxas), and at what age can they doit? A girl up to twelve 
years is subject to the émrpomos, which, being translated, is the one in command, and can 
not write a will (Sva@y«7). But when she has passed twelve years, she passes from subordi- 
nation to the émitpowos and comes to be under that of the curator, which, being translated, 
is examiner. And from the time when the girl is subject to the curator, she has authority 
to make a will (S«a@xn). Thus also a boy, until fourteen years, is under the authority ot 
the éxirpomos, and can not write a will (S:a@7j«y). But from fourteen years and upward he 
is under the authority of the curator and may write a will (6:a@7«n), if he choose. But 
minors are under the authority of the curator up to twenty-five years; and from twenty-five 
years the boy is a perfect man and the girl a full woman. If a man die and leave children 
orphans, and make a will (5:a6%«xy) and appoint therein an émirpomos [or curator] for the 
orphans, they do not give security. 

“Those who by will (8:a@xjxas) are appointed curators, the law (vomos) provides that they 
shall not give security, because the owners of the property chose to establish them admin- 


istrators.”’ 
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that we have no knowledge of a guardianship the period of which is 
fixed by the father. If, therefore, the apostle is speaking of inheri- 
tance of property from a deceased father, dying while the son is still a 
child, he must apparently be speaking in terms of some usage not 
otherwise definitely known to us. 

In view of this fact, recourse may be had to a guardianship estab- 
lished for special reasons during the lifetime of the father, such as is 
illustrated in the case of Antiochus Epiphanes and his son, Antiochus 
Eupator. In 1 Mac. 3% % it is stated that Antiochus Epiphanes, 
being about to go on a military expedition into Persia, left Lysias éxt 
tOy neayudtwy tod Bacthtws . . . xat toégery "Avtloyoy toy utdy 
abtod gw tod émtotpéyat adcdy. In x Mac. 617 it is said that when 
Lysias knew that the king was dead he set up Antiochus, his son, to 
reign in his stead, whom he had brought up (&rpevev). From these 
two passages it appears that Antiochus, the father, appointed Lysias 
to be steward of the affairs of the kingdom and guardian of his son 
until a specified time, in effect directing that such stewardship and 
guardianship terminate by the resumption of authority by the father 
on his return, or by succession of his son on the father’s death. While, 
therefore, the precise terms used by Paul do not occur, equivalents of 
all three of them (éxftpoxoc, olxovéuoc, noobeoulas tod matpbs) are 
found in the passage in r Mac. ‘This equivalence is, moreover, some- 
what confirmed by certain passages in 2 Mac. In 10" it is stated that 
Antiochus Eupator, napaAaBdy thy Bactrelav, dvédetkev ext tv teay- 
pa&twy Auctay, and thereafter, in 2 Mac. rz! and 13? (cf. also 142), 
Lysias is referred to as éxtteonos tod BactAéws xat il tHv meayydtwy, 
“guardian of the king and chancellor or steward.” Thus the son, on 

_ acquiring his throne, re-established for himself the relation which his 
father had created, and the author of 2 Mac. employs to designate the 
office of Lysias éxttpoxos xat éxt tév moayyétwy, which are evidently 
nearly or quite the equivalent of Paul’s éxitponos xat ofxovduos. If 
it may be supposed that these passages were before the apostle’s mind, 
or that he had in mind such a case as that of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
his son, his language would become entirely clear, as referring to the 
case of a father who during his life placed his son for special reasons 
under the care of one who was at the same time éxttpoxog and otxovbu0¢ 
and who was to hold that office for a period the limit of which was 
indicated by the father. The two terms would not then designate dif- 
ferent persons, but two functions of one person, and the plural would 
be a qualitative plural. It is, perhaps, also in favour of this understand- 
ing of the passage that the situations compared are alike even in the 
fact that the father, corresponding to God, is still alive in the period of 
the stewardship. Yet reference to an ordinary guardianship of a 
minor orphan, in the terms of some existing legal usage not definitely 
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known to us, remains a possibility. Fortunately the application of 
the illustration to the condition of men under law is but little affected 
by any uncertainty respecting the source of the illustration. 


3, ovTws Kal ipels, STE Huey vHTOL, bd TA TTOLYELA TOD 
Kdopouv 7ueOa Sedovrwudvor’ “So also we, when we were 
children, were enslaved under the elements of the world.” 
jets is best understood as referring to Christians generally, 
the predicates of the sentence describing their pre-Christian 
condition. For, though the language of vv.%~ is specially 
appropriate to Jewish Christians and was probably written 
with them specially in mind, as that in v.* was probably written 
with the Gentile Galatians especially in mind, yet the use of 
the same or the equivalent expressions with reference to those 
who are included under the first person, 7Me@s, and those who 
are addressed (in the second person), together with the change 
in pronoun or the person of the verb when there is no antith- 
esis but, on the contrary, continuity of reference is required 
by the argument, shows that these grammatical changes do 
not mark a substantial change of persons denoted. Cf. 7mMets 
. . . SedovrAwpevos of v.3 with ovKére ef SodAOS of v.® (notice 
especially the implication of odxérs that the persons addressed 
—the Galatians—had previously been in bondage), and observe 
that in v.° rods 7rd vdyor (third person) are evidently the same 
who constitute the subject of tb7oAdBwyer, that in v.* 7Uar is 
used of those who are the subject of the verb éo7é, and that it 
is scarcely less clear from the nature of the argument that there 
is no real change of persons referred to (other than the change 
of emphasis above mentioned) in passing from v.° to v.6 A 
comparison of Ud Ta oTovyela TOD Kéopou jUEOa SedovAwpEvoe 
of this verse with was émuoTpépere mrdduy él TA... TTOLVEIA 
ols wddw avwOev Sovrevey Oédrere of v.2 points in the same 
direction, v.° clearly implying that the previous condition of 
the Galatians, as well as that to which they are now in danger 
of turning, was a bondage to the o7Tovyeta, while v.8 as dis- 
tinctly marks them as having previously been worshippers of 
idols, and 3!-* shows that they had come to faith in Christ not 
through judaism as proselytes, but directly from their worship 
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of idols. On the bearing of the phrase 07rd véyoy on the inclu- 
siveness of mets, see on v.4. For a change of person similar 
to that which takes place in passing from v.® to v.°, cf. 3° and 
notes there. Jews and Gentiles are therefore classed together 
as being before the coming of Christ in the childhood of the 
race, and in bondage, and the knowledge of religion which the 
Jews possessed in the law is classed with that which the Gentiles 
possessed without it under the common title, “the elements of 
the world,” Ta orovyeta Tod Kéopov, On the meaning of this 
phrase, see detached note, p. 510. For a direct assertion of 
what is here implied as to the common standing of Jews and 
Gentiles as concerns possession of truth (but without reference 
to its inferiority to the Christian revelation), see Rom. 2" ™. 


ND*FG. 33, 442, 463 read Hpe8x SeouA.; ABCD> et sKL. most cur- 
sives Clem. Chrys. Euthal. Thdrt. read qusv. Despite the weightier ex- 
ternal evidence for fwev the strong improbability that for the common je 
the unusual #je8« would be substituted is decisive for the latter. 


4, dre Sé HAOEV TH TAHpwWUA TOD ypdvou, éEaméaTereY O eds 
Tov viovy avTov, Yevouevoy ék YuvaLKds, Yevouevoy wird vopor, 
“But when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth his 
Son, born of woman, made subject to law.” That the time 
of all important events, and so pre-eminently that of the com- 
ing of the Christ, was fixed in the purpose of God, was prob- 
ably a common thought of early Christianity (Mk. 14 Jn. 24 
7* 89, etc. Acts 177° Eph. 11°; cf. Tob. 145). It was evidently 
shared by the apostle (Rom. 376 5°), Whether he thought of 
the time as fixed by the necessity that certain things must 
first be accomplished, or that the world reach a certain condi- 
tion (cf. 2 Thes. 2°47), or as appointed to occur after the lapse 
of a certain definite period (cf. Dan. 9%%-) is not here or else- 
where in the epistles clearly indicated. Cf. Bous. Rel. d. 
Jud.*, pp. 278 ff. That it was associated in his mind with 
the two ages (cf. on 14) is probable, yet the fulness of the time 
did not mark the beginning of the new age, since the former 
was past, the latter still future. The words étamréorecrev 6 
Geos Tov vidvy avTod, though in themselves capable of refer- 
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ring to the sending of Jesus as God’s Son out among men from 
the seclusion of his private life (cf. Acts 9%° 112 Jn. 1°) must 
yet, in view of the apostle’s belief in the pre-existence of 
Jesus, as set forth in 1 Cor. 8° Phil. 2&: Col. 135 16 and of the 
parallelism of v.°, be interpreted as having reference to the 
sending of the Son from his pre-existent state (é€v uoppn Geod, 
Phil. 2°) into the world. This is also confirmed by the two 
expressions that follow, both of which (see below) are evi- 
dently added to indicate the humiliation (cf. Phil. 27 *) to 
which the Son was in the sending forth subjected, the descent 
to the level of those whom he came to redeem. For if 
efarréorevev referred simply to a sending forth among men, 
as a prophet is sent forth under divine commission, these ex- 
pressions would mark his condition previous to that sending 
forth, and there would be no suggestion of humiliation, but, 
rather, the contrary. Yet on the other hand, é€a7réorecdev 
need not, probably should not, be limited to the entrance into 
the world by and at birth, but should rather be understood 
as extending to, and including, the appearance of Jesus among 
men as one sent from God. On the expression Tov vidv avTod, 
equivalent to Tov viov Tov Beod, see detached note on Titles 
and Predicates of Jesus, V D, p. 408, for discussion of the 
evidence that the phrase here refers to the pre-existent Son and 
that it has special reference to the Son as the object of 
divine love, in the enjoyment of filial fellowship with God. 
Cf. also vv. * 7. The phrase ‘Yevouevoy ék ‘yuvaixds can 
not be interpreted as excluding human paternity, as some 
interpreters, both ancient and modern, have maintained (cf. 
Sief. and Zahn ad loc.). See, e. g., Job 141, Bpotos yevynros 
yuvaikos. Mt. 11", év Yevyntots yuvarka@v. It could be rea- 
sonably supposed to imply birth from a virgin only in case it 
were otherwise established that the apostle knew and accepted 
the dogma or narrative that Jesus was so born, and not even 
then would it be certain that this phrase was intended to refer 
to this aspect of Jesus’ birth. But of such knowledge or 
acceptance the writings of the apostle give no hint. ‘yuvackds 
is probably, like vouov in the following phrase, not indefinite, 
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but qualitative, and the phrase is best translated “born of 
woman.” On v7 vopor, cf. 3%. There is no occasion to take 
it here in any other sense than that which it has there, “under 
law as a system of legalism.” See note on 3%. It was from 
this subjection that Christ came to deliver men. See 51 and 
cf. 5» 4, as showing that those who are in Christ still remain 
under law as an ethical principle. Cf. also 1 Cor. 9?° Rom. 6 ¥, 
In applying this phrase to Jesus the passage resembles Phil. 2°, 
but differs in that there it is to God and here to law that he is 
said to be subject. That Paul carried his conception of Jesus’ 
subjection to law to the point of supposing that he was in his 
own thinking a legalist is wholly improbable; the subjection to 
law was, doubtless, rather in the fact of his living under legal- 
istic judaism, obliged to keep its rules and conform to its usages. 
The motive for the insertion of the phrase is doubtless to em- 
phasise the cost at which the Son effected his redemptive work; 
ties Car. 8", 


Td xAnewu« is evidently used in the active sense, “that which fills,”’ 
to ypévou being an objective genitive; the whole period which must 
elapse before the event being incomplete till its last increment is 
added, the last moment, which fills it, is called cAjopwua. It is, in the 
language of the illustration, 4 re08scule tod natods (v.?). 

The words yevéuevoy bxd véuov should probably be taken in the 
sense ‘‘made subject to law” rather than “born under law,’ for, 
though evéuevoy éx yuvatxos evidently refers to birth, that refer- 
ence is neither conveyed by, nor imparted to, the participle, but lies 
wholly in the limiting phrase. This idea is, therefore, not of necessity 
carried over into the second phrase. Had the apostle desired to ex- 
press the idea “‘born” in both phrases, he could have done so un- 
ambiguously by the use of yevvyOévta. Concerning the time of the 
subjection to law, whether at birth or subsequently, yevéuevov says 
nothing decisive. Both participles are best understood as attributive 
participles used substantively (BMT 423) in apposition, therefore, 
with cov utby adcod, the omission of the article giving to each phrase a 
qualitative force which may be expressed in English by translating 
“his Son, one born of woman, one made subject to law.” The employ- 
ment of the aorist presents the birth and the subjection to law as in 
each case a simple fact, and leaves the temporal relation to é&anéotethev 
to be inferred solely from the nature of the facts referred to (BMT 142, 
143). The thought is not very different if the participles be taken as 
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adverbial participles of attendant circumstances (BMT 449, 450). 
But the phrases are best accounted for as intended not so much to 
express the accompaniments of the sending as directly to characterise 
the Son, describing the relation to humanity and the law in which he 
performed his mission. 


5. ta Tovs iro véuov eEayopdon, “that he might deliver 
those that were under law.” The phrase v7ré voyor is, doubt-. 
less, to be taken in the same sense as in v.‘ and 3%, viz.: “under 
law” legalistically understood. But while in those cases the 
context shows that the law actually referred to is the O. T. 
law, the context here (see above on the inclusiveness of 1)Mets 
in v.? and note the second person in v.®, with its unambiguous 
inclusion of the Galatian Gentiles) implies that Tovs 7rd vopoy 
includes both Jews and Gentiles. That Paul conceived the 
Gentiles to possess a law, and that of divine origin, appears 
from Rom. 2™ } (cf. 11% 2°); and though the phrase v7 veuor 
is usually employed with reference to the legalism that grew 
up on Jewish soil, yet that Paul was aware that the law whose 
work is written in the heart might also be externalised and 
made legalistic is intrinsically probable and is confirmed by 
1 Cor. 9, where Tots vid véuor, standing as a middle term 
between “lovdaiois and Tots dvduos, seems to designate 
those, whether Jew or Gentile, who were living under a system 
of legalism. On the use of e&ayopatw, see on 3", p. 168. That 
the deliverance referred to is from the law, is implied in Tovs 
vo vesMoy and the absence of any other phrase to suggest 
another enslaving power. That it is from subjection to law, 
i. e., (a) from the obligation to obey legal ordinances, and (b) 
from the conception of God which legalism implies, is shown 
as respects the former (a) by v.!° and 5!-, and as respects the 
latter (b) by the following clause and vv.* 7. The whole clause 
expresses the purpose not of the participle Yevouevoy only 
and probably not of é&améorevXev only, but of the whole 
assertion éfamréorevAev, with its modifiers, wherein is implied 
that his human birth and subjection to law were contributory 
to the achievement of the redemption. 
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And this in turn conveys an intimation that Paul already had a 
thought akin to that expressed in Heb. 57-* with reference to the 
relation between the limitations of the earthly life of Jesus and his 
redemptive work. Yet how he conceived that the deliverance was ac- 
complished, whether as in 3"* through his death, or through his life ex- 
perience reaching its climax in his death (cf. Phil. 27 *), this verse in 
no way decides. That the apostle conceived that Jesus himself had 
passed through an experience like that of Paul, referred to by him in 
21», in that he also had discovered that one does not come into the 
enjoyment of a filial relation to God through obedience to statutes, 
and that this was embodied in the teaching of Jesus, is not in itself 
improbable, but is not intimated either here or elsewhere in his letters. 


iva tHv viobeciay arrordBwuer, “that we might receive the 
adoption.”” viofec/a, found in inscriptions in the phrase 
ka@ viofeciay and rarely in Greek literature (Diog. Laert. 
IV 9 (53), veavicxwy twav viobeclas movetodar), does not 
occur in the Lxx and appears in N. T. only in the Pauline 
epistles. In Rom. of it denotes the choice of Israel to be sons 
of God (cf. Exod. 4” Deut. 141,? Hos. 111). In Rom. 8% 15 
they are said to be viol Oeod who are led by God’s Spirit, and 
it is added: “For ye have not received a spirit of bondage 
again to fear, but ye have received a spirit of adoption (7rvedua 
vioBeclas) whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” In Rom. 8% 
% vioGecia is defined as consisting in the redemption of the 
body, doubtless because in Paul’s thought only through the 
resurrection and the clothing of the spirit in the spiritual body 
does man enter into the fulness of fellowship with God (cf. 
rt Cor. 15% ™4.“), In Eph. 15 adoption is spoken of as that 
which men are foreordained of God to obtain through Jesus 
Christ. 1% vioGecéa is, therefore, for Paul, God’s reception of 
men into the relation to him of sons, objects of his love and 
enjoying his fellowship, the ultimate issue of which is the 
future life wherein they are reclothed with a spiritual body; 
but the word may be used of different stages and aspects of 
this one inclusive experience. The article T7v is, doubtless, 
restrictive, pointing to the thought of vv.'? that at the time 
appointed of the father the child is released from subjection to 
tutors and governors, and comes into direct relation to the 
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father as a mature son—an intimation more fully developed 
in v.°, 

The meaning “‘sonship”’ would satisfy most of the passages in which 
utoBecta occurs, but there is no occasion to depart from the etymologi- 
cal sense, “‘installation as a son.” This does not, however, justify 
reading back into v.! the idea of adoption, and from this again carrying 
it back through xAnpovéuos into the dabtxn of 3%, for Paul is not 
careful to maintain the consistency of his illustrations. He employs 
here his usual term because he is speaking of the establishment of 
those who have previously not had the privileges of a son in the full 
enjoyment of them. 

Whether ta . . . dxoAd&@. expresses the purpose of éba-yopdon, or, 
co-ordinately with that clause, expresses the purpose of ébanéotethev 
is impossible to say with certainty; nor is the distinction important. 


6. "Or. 8é éore viol, efamrdéoreinevy 0 Beds TO TrvEedUA TOD 
viod avrov els Tas Kapdias judy, “And because ye are sons, 
God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts.” The 
clause 671... vioé is naturally interpreted as causal, giving 
the reason in the divine mind for the act é&arréoreirev . 
mov, there being no verb of saying or the like for it to depend 
upon as an object clause. Nor is there any sufficient reason 
for departing from this obvious interpretation. It follows, 
however, that the sonship here spoken of being antecedent to 
and the ground of the bestowal of the Spirit is not the full, 
achieved fact, nor the consciousness of a filial relation, but the 
first and objective stage which the preceding context has em- 
phasised, viz.: release from bondage to law, figuratively de- 
scribed as a pedagogue or guardians and stewards. It is in- 
volved in this relation of sonship and the possession of the 
Spirit that from the consciousness of the latter one may infer 
the former, and it is doubtless to induce the Galatians to draw 
this inference from their consciousness of possessing the Spirit 
(cf. 3°-*) that this sentence was written. But the direct affir- 
mation of the sentence is that the sonship is the cause of the 
experience of the Spirit. 


To take 8ct as meaning “that,’? making 8c . . . utof the propo- 
sition to be established, and then to supply after it “is proved by the 
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fact” (Philippi, following ancient interpreters), or to take 8c in the 
sense of quod, “as respects the fact that” (Wies.), introduces unwar- 
ranted complication into a sentence which is on its face complete and 
simple. That in Rom, 8+" sonship is apparently proved by posses- 
sion of the Spirit does not forbid our interpreting this passage as mak- 
ing the sonship the ground of the bestowal of the Spirit; for not only 
is the language of Rom. 8. *° open to interpretation as an argument 
from effect to cause, in which case there also adoption precedes possession 
of the Spirit, but if the reverse is true there, antecedence of sonship to the 
bestowal of the Spirit, clearly indicated in this passage, is explicable 
by the fact that utoBeofe (see on v.5) is used by the apostle of different 
stages of the process by which men come to the full possession of the 
relationship of sons to God, and that the context implies that it is the 
first and objective stage of which he is here speaking. 

Precisely the phrase td mve}ue tod vtod adtod does not occur else- 
where in N. T., but in Phil. 119 Paul uses td rveduc “Incod Xorotod 
and in Rom. 8% xvedua Xototod (cf. also 2 Cor. 3!7 Acts 167 1 Pet. 14 
Heb. 9 Rev. 19!°). Particularly instructive is Rom. 8% 1°, where (a) 
nxvetuax Qeod év buiv, (b) mvetue Xorotod gyerv, and (c) Xetotds év 
bpty all express the same fact of experience. It is manifestly also the 
same experience for which Paul employs in Gal. 27° the phrase Gj év 
éuot Xotot6c and in 5% CHuev xveduate. Historically speaking, the 
sending of the Son and the sending of the Spirit are distinguished in 
early Christian thought, most markedly so in the fourth gospel (Jn. 317 
739 167; but note also that the coming of the Spirit is practically iden- 
tified with the return of the Son), but also in Paul (cf. the é&anéotethev 
of v.4 with the same verb in this v.), The two terminologies, that of 

. the Christ and that of the Spirit, have also a different origin, both, 
indeed, having their roots largely in O. T., but being there and in later 
Jewish thought quite distinct. But in the experience of the early 
Christians the Christ who by his resurrection had become a spirit 
active in their lives, and the Spirit of God similarly active, could not 
be distinguished. Cf. Burton, Spirit, Soul, and Flesh, p. 189. Pre- 
cisely to what extent this experiential identification of the heavenly 
Christ and the Spirit of God has caused a numerical identification of 
them as personalities is difficult to say. Apparently the apostle Paul, 
while clearly distinguishing Christ from God the Father (see 1 Cor. 88 
Phil. 28, etc.) and less sharply distinguishing the Spirit from God 
(Rom. 55 87. * % 1, 18), is not careful to distinguish the Spirit and Christ, 
yet never explicitly identifies them. Cf. Wood, The Spirit of God in 
Biblical Literature, pp. 229-231. The choice of td xvedpa tod utod 
aivod for this passage in preference to any of its equivalents is due, on 
the one side to the necessity of distinguishing the fact referred to from 
the historic coming of the Christ (4*), which excludes tiv utdv adtod 
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and Xprotéy, and on the other to the desire to connect this experience 
closely with the gift of Christ, which excludes tb xveduc or td rvedua 
to O05. 

On etc tag xapdlag hudy, added to emphasise the transition from 
the objective sonship to the subjective experience, see Rom. 5* 1 Cor. 
2% Eph. 317. It is in the heart, as the seat of intellectual and spiritual 
life in general (x Cor. 2? Rom. g? 1o!, etc.) and in particular of the moral 
and spiritual life (2 Cor. 4 Rom. 11 *), that the Spirit of God operates. 
The use of the expression here shows that é&anéotetAey refers (not as 
the same word in v.‘ does) to a single historic fact (the day of Pente- 
cost, é. g.), but to the successive bestowals of the Spirit on individuals 
(cf. 38), the aor. being, therefore, a collective historical aor. (BMT 39). 
On the translation of an aor. in such a case, see BMT 46,52. On tpdy, 
undoubtedly to be preferred to buav, a Western and Syrian reading, see 
on v.3, 


kpdfov “ABBa o warnp. “crying, Abba, Father.” The rec- 
ognition of God as Father is the distinguishing mark of the 
filial spirit. The participle xpafov agreeing with mvedua as- 
cribes the cry to the Spirit of God’s Son; yet it is undoubtedly 
the apostle’s thought that it is the expression of the believer’s 
attitude also. For the Spirit that dwells in us dominates our 
lives. See chap. 27° 525, and cf. Rom. 85: édaBere mredua 
vioeoias, ev @ Kpdfouev ’ABBa o tatHp. The use of Kpator, 
usually employed of a loud or earnest cry (Mt. 9%? Acts 14" 
Rom. 9?’) or of a public announcement (Jn. 72%: 3”), in the Lxx 
often of prayer addressed to God (Ps. 3° 10718), emphasises the 
earnestness and intensity of the utterance of the Spirit within 
us. Though the word kpafov itself conveys no suggestion of 
joy, it can hardly be doubted that the intensity which the word 
reflects is in this case to be conceived of as the intensity of joy. 
Though to be free from law is to obtain adoption, sonship in 
its full realisation is more than mere freedom from law. The 
significance of such freedom lies, indeed, precisely in the fact 
that it makes it possible that a truly filial relation and attitude 
of man to God shall displace the legal relation that law creates, 
that instead of our looking upon God as lawgiver in the spirit 
of bondage and fear (Rom. 8) he becomes to us Father with 
whom we live in fellowship as his sons. See detached note on 
Tlatnp as applied to God, p. 391. 
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‘O xathp, Greek equivalent of the Aramaic ’A®G&, N38, is a nomi- 
native form with vocative force. Cf. Rom. 8° Mk. 143¢ Mt. 1128 Jn. 
208; Bl. D. 147.3. The repetition of the idea in Aramaic and Greek 
form gives added solemnity to the expression, and doubtless reflects a 
more or less common usage of the early church (see Mk. 1436 Rom. 85). 
On the origin of this usage, see Th. s. v. ’A®G&, Ltft. ad loc., Sief. ad loc. 
It is quite likely that the use of the Aramaic word was derived from 
Jesus, being taken up into the vocabulary of Greek-speaking Christians 
through the medium of those who, knowing both Aramaic and Greek, 
in reporting in Greek the words of Jesus used this word with a sort of 
affectionate fondness for the very term that Jesus himself had used to 
express an idea of capital importance in his teaching. This is more 
probable than that it was taken over into the Christian vocabulary 
from that of the Jewish synagogue in which the idea of God as Father 
had so much less prominent place than in the thought and teaching of 
Jesus. See Bous. Rel. d. Jud.2 pp. 432-3, 434; Dal. WJ. p. 192. 
The attachment of the Greek translation 6 xatnp to the Aramaic word 
would naturally take place on the passage of the term into Greek- 
speaking circles. 


7, @oTe ovkere el SovAOS AAR vies: “So that thou art no 
longer a slave, but a son.” In the possession of the Spirit 
of God’s Son, assumed to be known as a fact of the experience 
of the readers (cf. 3%), the apostle finds confirmation of the 
€oré viol of v.®, as there the sonship is said to be the ground 
for the bestowal of the Spirit. That the emphasis of sonship 
is still upon the fact of freedom from bondage to law is shown 
in the insertion of the negative ovxére d0dX0s, and that those 
addressed were formerly in this bondage is implied in ovxér«, 
The change from plural to singular has the effect of bringing 
the matter home to each individual reader; the persons desig- 
nated remaining, of course, unchanged. Cf. 6', and for classical 
examples, see Kiihner-Gerth, 371.5, b. 

ei 8€ vids, Kal KAnpovepuos 8a Oeod, “and if son, then heir 
through God.” That here as throughout the passage vids 
means vids Hod needs no specific proof; it is sufficiently indi- 
cated in the expression Tod viod avTov in vv. 4: 6, and the rela- 
tion of this expression to vies. This obviously suggests that 
KANpovewios means KAnpovopos Beod, Cf. Rom. 817: et b€ Tékva, 
Kal KAnpovopou’ KAnpovopor pev Beod, cvvKAnpovepos S€ XpioTod. 
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To this conception the phrase 6va@ Oeob adds the thought, 
“made so by God,” thus equivalent to kara 0éAnpa Oe0d; cf. 
3°9, KAnpovoyor Kat’ émayyeAtay, The purpose of the addition 
is perhaps to remind the Galatians that their position as heirs 
is due to divine grace, not one of right or desert, but more 
probably to emphasise the certainty of their possession of it. 
The absence of the article before @e00 makes the noun not 
indefinite but qualitative, emphasising the divineness of the 
one through whom they were made heir. Cf. on O€dv, v.7.. The 
reversion to the thought of the kAnpovouda expressed in 318. 29 
shows that the apostle has not lost sight of his main purpose 
throughout this and the preceding chapter, viz., to convince 
the Galatians that it was not through law but through the 
retention of their freedom from it that they could obtain the 
blessings promised to the sons of Abraham, which the judaisers 
had held before their eyes as a prize greatly to be desired but 
obtainable only through circumcision. The appeal of the apos- 
tle is to retain the status they already possess. Cf. v.®, “ye 
are sons,” and v.9, ““how turn ye back?” That he should not 
here employ the term viol ’ABpaadu, as in 37, but KAnpovduor, as 
in 32%, is natural, not only because KAnpovduoe more distinctly 
suggests the idea of the blessing to be received, but also because 
after vio’, meaning sons of God, sons of Abraham would have 
the effect of an anticlimax. kAnpovduou should, therefore, be 
taken here in the sense, heirs of God, and as such recipients 
of the blessing promised to Abraham’s seed; this blessing has 
already been defined as justification, acceptance with God, 
possession of the Spirit. Cf. 374. It is, moreover, as present 
possessors of the KAnpovouia that they are KAnpovduor. That 
other blessings are in store for them is undoubtedly a Pauline 
thought (Rom. 5! 87-8), and that the conception of the 
KAnpovepos easily lends itself to the presentation of this phase 
of the matter, that which has been received being thought of 
as simply the earnest and first-fruit of the full blessing (see 
Rom. 817-3 Eph. 1) is also true. But the Galatians already 
possess the promised Spirit, and the emphasis in this context is 
upon that which is already possessed, with no clear indication 
that the thought goes beyond that. 
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Against the supposition—at first sight most natural—that the term 
as here used is intended to carry the thought back specifically to 
xAnpovéuos in v.1, is the fact that xAnpovéyuo¢ is there applied to one 
who not having yet entered into possession of his xAnpovoula is in the 
position of vaxtog and 800Xos, precisely that position, therefore, which 
it is the purpose of this v. to deny; and, though the title xAnpovbuo¢ 
carries with it the idea of future release from the status of d00A0c, the 
contention of the apostle is here not that the Galatians will be, but 
already are, sons and no longer slaves. It is more probable, therefore, 
that by this word he reverts for the moment to the idea of xAnpovéyor 
in 3% (cf., also, 318), heirs according to the promise made to Abraham, 
i. e., possessors of the blessing promised to Abraham and to his seed. 
This is not to take xAnpovéuocg as meaning heir of Abraham, a predicate 
which the apostle never applies to Christians. They are indeed called 
“sons of Abraham,’’ because it is to the seed of Abraham that the 
promise applies, but it is God who established the 3:a0qxyn and makes 
the éxayyeAla, and they to whom the promise is fulfilled are his 
xAneovduor. Cf. on 35 and detached note on Arabyxn, p. 496. This 
also makes it evident that the term xAypovéuos is not used in its strict 
sense of heir, 7. e., recipient of the property of another who has died, or 
prospective recipient of the property of another when he shall have 
died, but, tropically, possessor of a promised possession. 

The fact that xAnpovéu0or here means heirs of God, and the deduc- 
tion of heirship from sonship, itself inferred from an act of adoption, 
vtoBecla, gives a certain colour of support to Ramsay’s view that the 
dtabhxy of 31% is not a covenant but a will, and specifically a will in- 
volving the adoption of ason. If the language of 3#- were harmonious 
with these suggestions of the present passage, the latter would fall in 
with that passage as part of an illustration consistently carried through 
the whole passage. But (1) the possibility of interpreting this phrase 
in the way above suggested is not sufficient ground for setting aside 
the strong counter-evidence that by da$qxn he means not a will, but 
a covenant. Even if the expression here employed could be shown to 
involve the idea of adoption by will and inheritance as an adopted son, 
this would only show that the apostle is now illustrating the spiritual 
relations which are the real subject of his thought by a different group 
of facts of common life from those which he employed in 37 But 
(2) it is improbable that it is specifically an adoptive sonship that the 
apostle has in mind in ef 8% uiés. For, though he represents the son- 
ship of the Galatians in common with other believers as acquired by 
adoption, yet the fact of adoption is nowhere emphasised, and in the 
actual spiritual realm. that which is illustratively called adoption car- 
ries with it, as a consequence, the bestowal of the Spirit of God’s Son, 
by which, it is implied, those who are sons come into like relation to 
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God with that which the Son himself sustains. The conception of 
adoption, accordingly, falls into the background, leaving simply that 
of sonship. 


8. Description of the former condition of the Galatians 
as one of bondage to gods not really such, and ex- 
hortation to them not to return to that state (4%). 


Again directly addressing the Galatians as in 3, and as in 
v.! characterising their former condition as one of enslavement, 
the apostle describes them as in bondage to gods that were not 
in reality such, and appeals to them, now that they have come 
into fellowship with God, not, as they threaten to do by their 
adoption of the Jewish cycle of feasts and fasts, to return to 
those weak and beggarly rudimentary teachings under which 
they formerly were, and expresses his fear that he has laboured 
over them to no purpose. 

8But at that time, not knowing God, ye were in bondage to the gods 
that are not such by nature. °But now having come to know God, 
or rather having become known by God, how is it that ye are 
turning back again to the weak and beggarly rudiments, to which 
ye wish to be in bondage again? Ye are observing days and 
months and seasons and years. "I fear that in vain have I spent 
my labour on you. 

8. “AAAA ToTE pey OvK EiddTES Deov eSouAEVTATE TOis Puce 
fn ovot Oeots’ “But at that time, not knowing God, ye were 
in bondage to the gods that are not such by nature.” Doub- 
ling, so to speak, upon his course, the apostle reverts to the 
condition of the Galatians before they received his message, 
and in antithesis (@AAd@) to the description of them in v.’ as 
heirs through God, describes them as having been in that former 
time ignorant of God who is in reality such, and in bondage 
to the gods that by nature are not gods. The purpose of this v. 
appears in v.°, where he again dissuades them from returning 
to the state of bondage. That Paul conceived of the deities 
whom the Galatians formerly worshipped as real existences, is 
neither proved nor disproved by this sentence, in which he 
denies to them deity, @everys, but neither affirms nor denies 
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existence; nor by the phrase émutpdmos Kat oikovduows in v.*, 
since that may be used only by way of rhetorical personification 
of the law and have no reference to the gods of the Gentiles 
(cf. on TA oTorxeta TOD KdopoU, v.*); but that he did so conceive 
of them is rendered probable by the evidence of 1 Cor. 8» ® 
10! 20 Col, 2 Cf. also Deut. 4!° and see literature cited in 
special note on Ta oroxeia To KoopoU, p. 510. 


Tére refers to the past time implied in odxét (v.’), when che Gala- 
tian Christians were still 300A0:; note the éSouAebcate of this sen- 
tence. 

Eidétec is a perfect participle of existing state, yy eld6tes meaning 
“not possessing knowledge.’’ How this state of ignorance came about 
is not here discussed, or whether it was partial or absolute. Cf. Rom. 
pial. 

The omission of the article with 6e6v makes the word not indef- 
inite (as in Acts 12% 1 Cor. 84), but, as in v.” and very often, quali- 
tative, referring definitely to the one God, but with an emphasis on 
his attributes as God, which is lacking when he is called 6 Oe6c. 
For a similar use of 6e6s, with strong emphasis on the qualities of 
deity, see Jn. 118, Beby oldels Eweaxey newxote, where the contrast, 
however, is not between one in reality God, as compared with those 
not really such, but between God in the absolute sense, incapable of 
being directly known, and God as revealed in the person of the Son. 
For other examples of this indubitable, though often overlooked, 

. qualitative use of personal appellations without the article, see Rom. 
121; yybytes tov Bebv ody to Oedy é8630Eav. Rom. 8% Gal. 326 414 531 
Phil. 2! 1 Thes. 19: éreotpéate xpds thy Bedv dd thy elSaAwy Sourcbety 
Ge Covet xat dAnOtvpm. 2 Thes. 24. Other examples more or less clear, 
but together clearly establishing the usage, are very numerous. See 
note on chap. 2%, pp. 88 ff., detached note on Ilathe as applied to God, 
p. 384, and Slaten, Qualitative Nouns in the Pauline Epistles, pp. 64-68. 

*ESouActcate is a simple historical aorist, not inceptive, referring not 
to a point of time but to a period, BMT 38, 39, 41 Rem. 

ists, from gw, is properly that which belongs to a person or thing 
by virtue of its origin; then its essential character; used thus even of 
the divine nature, which is without origin, 2 Pet. 14. gbcet pi ode 
may be an adjective element limiting 6ecic, or ofct may be an adjec- 
tive participle used substantively, with ®eots as a predicate after it. 
In the former case the beings referred to are characterised as gods, 
but with the qualification that they are not so by nature, i. e., in real- 
ity; in the latter case they are not called 6eof at all, but are character- 
ised negatively only, as beings that by nature are not gods. Gram- 
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matically and contextually there is no ground of decisive choice 
between these, but 1 Cor. 8°, showing that Paul could apply the term 
Geof to the gods of the Gentiles, though denying that it really belonged 
to them, favours the first interpretation. The comparison of Plato, 
Legg. X 904 A, ot xat& vduoy Svtec Oeol, perhaps suggests what the 
positive element of the apostle’s thought was. He was speaking of 
“the gods of popular opinion,” as Jowett translates Plato’s phrase, 
Cf. 1 Cor. 85, Aevuevor Beol. 

On 06 with etdétes and wh with obct, see BMT 485; the choice of 
negatives, though doubtless unconscious, probably reflects the feeling 
that odx elS6tec expressed a fact, tots bcet wt odcty Beots a conception, 
a description of a class, but without implication of its existence or non- 
existence. The few instances in which Paul uses 0d with an attributive 
participle are quotations from the Lxx, his otherwise regular habit 
being to use » with such participles and with adverbial participles 
not involving a direct assertion (Rom. 128 2" 417 Gal. 6°). 00, with the 
possible exception of Col. 21°, in effect negatives an assertion (1 Cor. 
4% go? 2 Cor. 48 124). 


9. viv dé yvdvtes Bedv, waddov SE YrwobdrTes brs He0d, 
“But now having come to know God, or rather to be known 
by God.” Their coming to know God is manifestly through 
the apostle’s preaching. Cf. 1 Thes. 19: Tas émeotpeparte mpds 
Tov Oedy ad Tav EeidddrwY SovrAEVEY HE@ FHvTL, language 
which, as the evidence of this epistle shows, might have been 
addressed to the Galatians also. That yvwoOévTes as here 
used can not refer simply to knowledge in a purely theoretic or 
intellectual sense is evident, since the apostle must have regarded 
such knowledge as always, not simply now (vdv in contrast with 
TOTE), possessed by God. For the meaning required here, “hav- 
ing become objects of his favourable attention,” cf. Ps. 1° 
Nah. 17 1 Cor. 8° Mt. 7%, and on the thought of God receiving 
the Gentiles into a favour not previously enjoyed by them, see 
Rom. 9”: 113°, This fact respecting Gentiles in general the 
apostle conceived to be realised in respect to the Galatians in 
particular through his preaching the gospel to them in accord- 
ance with his commission as apostle to the Gentiles. The pur- 
pose of this added phrase, in a sense displacing the previous 
yvovtes, etc., is doubtless to remind the Galatians that it is 
not to themselves but to God that they owe their knowledge of 
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him and escape from idolatry (cf. chap. 1*: werar@eobe aro 
TOD KadXdoavTos vuas ev yapiTtt XpioTov, and Eph. 2%), and so 
to emphasise the folly and wrong of abandoning this advantage 
through another émiotpépety, 


Though ytvsoxw does not always retain its inchoative force (see 
Th. s. v.) even in the aorist, yet this is often clearly discernible (cf. 
Lk. 241* x Cor. 1), and the aorist participle in particular always, ap- 
parently, retains this meaning, signifying either “having learned, hav- 
ing come to know,” or “knowing” (result of having come to know), not 
“having known.” See Mt. 16% 2218 261° Mk. 688 154 Lk. 9" Jn. 5° Acts 
23¢ Rom. 17! 2 Cor, 5%! Gal. 2°. By yvéytes there is, therefore, affirmed 
the acquisition of that knowledge the former possession of which is 
denied in otx el3étec. Of any other distinction between eldétes and 
yvéytes, as, e. g., that the former denotes an external knowledge that 
God is, the latter an inner recognition of God, there is no basis in 
usage or warrant in the context. The absence of the article with Oedy 
is not without significance (cf. Rom. 1%, yvéytes toy Bedy. x Cor. 171; 
olx Bywa & xdcuoc . .. tov Oedy), being doubtless due to the same 
cause that led to the omission of the article in v.* (g. v.), viz., emphasis 
upon the qualities of deity in antithesis to the gbcet wh Byte Deol. 
Cf. 1 Thes. 1° quoted above, noting toy 8edy in the first mention of 
God, and 6e@ without the article when the word follows the mention 
of the idols and with emphasis on the qualities of true deity. One 
might imperfectly reproduce the effect in English by reading with 
strong emphasis on the word God. But now having come to know [a] 
God (not those that are no real gods). 

Ma@Ad)oy 8é, following a negative phrase, introduces and emphasises 
its positive correlate (Eph. 4%* 5"); following a positive expression it 
introduces an additional and more important fact or aspect of the mat- 
ter, not thereby retracting what precedes (probably not even in Wisd. 
82°, certainly not in Rom. 8* 1 Cor. 141 § 2 Mac. 6%), but so transferring 
the emphasis to the added fact or aspect as being of superior signifi- 
cance as in effect to displace the preceding thought. So clearly here, 
as in Rom. 8*, etc. 


TOS eTioTpépeTe Tad etl TA aoberh Kal Trwya oToLyEla, 
ols Tadkw avwhev Sovrevew Hedere; “how is it that ye are turn- 
ing back again to the weak and beggarly rudiments, to which ye 
wish to be in bondage again?” The question is rhetorical, in- 
tended to set forth the absurdity of the action referred to. On 
the use of 7s in such questions, meaning “how is it possible 
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that,” see chap. 24 Rom. 3¢ 6? Mt. 74 122 29, e¢ freg. The pres- 
ent tense presents the action as already in progress. (Observe 
that in the examples cited, when a theoretical possibility is 
spoken of the tense is a future or a form referring to the future, 
but in chap. 2" it is a present, referring, as in this case, to some- 
thing in progress.) ‘This corresponds with the representation of 
the situation in Galatia given in 1°: davyafwdre... uerar Hebe, 
Cf. also OéXere in next clause. The phrase Ta aoe} kal rrwya 
orouveta manifestly refers to what v.* calls Ta orovyeta Tod 
kdoou; see on that v., and detached note, p. 510. ‘The present 
expression emphasises the ineffectualness and poverty of the 
old religious systems in contrast with the power and richness 
of the gospel. See chap. 5% 164 Rom. 117 83 4. It is, of course, 
that to which they were now turning that is specially in mind, 
yet the former heathenism, included under the oToyeta by 
implication of the repeated 7aAw, is also thereby stigmatised 
as ao0ev kat mrwyd. Both were at bottom legalistic, without 
clear perception of ethical principles and destitute of dynamic 
to make possible the realisation of them in life. What the 
apostle says in Rom. 8° of the law, 6 vdyos, is affirmed of it, not 
because of anything peculiar to it as distinguished from the 
still more imperfect ethnic systems, but because of that which 
was common to them both, and his usual term for the displaced 
system is not 6 vdéuos, but vdpos (see, e. g., chap. 32 1% Rom. 
320, 218, etc.). The word 6éAere in the appended relative clause 
expresses forcibly the inclination of the Galatians to abandon 
the Pauline gospel. Cf. @éAovres, v.2, 


AovaAsicat is attested by 8B only; all other authorities apparently 
read SovAgvety. The former is quite certainly a modification of the 
original text under the influence of xéAtv &ww6ev, which naturally 
calls for an inceptive form. The scribe missing the reference of the 
present to a second period of enslavement, substitutes the aorist to 
express the idea of a return to bondage. «éAty Gwwbev Boureicar 
would have furnished no temptation to change it. 

T1éAtv originally meaning “back” (return to a previous position; ¢f. 
L. & S. and Th. s. v. and reff. there) but more commonly, in later Greek, 
“again” (repetition of a previous action) is often used when the repe- 
tition involves return to a previous state or position (Mk. 21 31); but 
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also (like the English “‘again”) when the action is a return to a pre- 
vious state through reversal, not, strictly speaking, repetition. So in 
chap. 117 Jn. 10'* Rom. 11%. So also here, since there had been no 
previous émtotpépety ext ta. . . otoryeta, but only an elvar bad te 
otoryetz, and the contemplated éxtste¢gety was not a repetition of a 
previous act but a reversal of the éxtoteégety xpb¢ tov Oedy (cf. 1 Thes. 
1°), here described in yvévtes Oe6y. Wieseler’s statement, “Das 
ax&Aty, welches hier wiederum, nicht riickwirts, heisst, weist auf eine 
frilhere Bekehrung (éxtoteop}) hin, nimlich auf die ihrem, v.* erwihn- 
ten Heidenthume gegeniiber in dem yoy 8é u. s. w. angedeutete Bekeh- 
rung von den Gitzen (éxtotpoph &xd tHv el8Awy) zu Gott in Christo,” 
escapes self-contradiction only by the expedient of supposing xé&Atv 
to apply to émotoépete only, not to émotpépete xt. . . otoryeta, 
an interpretation which would require us to read: ‘‘ How turn ye again, 
this time to the weak and beggarly rudiments ?”” The view, moreover, 
in support of which he resorts to this difficult expedient, viz., that Paul 
does not include the former heathenism of the Galatians under t& . . . 
otoryeta compels him further to limit the effect of x&Aw &vw8ev in 
the next clause to SouAedety, reading in effect, ‘‘to which ye desire to 
be in bondage, this constituting for you a second bondage.’”’ Such a 
harsh severance of verb and adverb in two successive clauses is not 
demanded by the usage of xé&Aty and is, in fact, self-refuting. The 
obvious and unescapable implication of the language is that the con- 
version to t& . . . ototyeta is a return to a state generically the same 
as the idol-worship under which they formerly were. Against this it is 
irrelevant to point out that émotpépety does not mean “return” but 
only “‘turn,’’ since the idea of reversal is expressed in the adverb. The 
expression r&Atv vwHev SoudAedery is pregnant, the adverb suggesting 
a renewed enslavement and the present tense of the infinitive a con- 
tinued state; hence in effect again to become enslaved and to continue 
so, or to endure a second period of enslavement. SovAeicat would 
probably be inceptive. xé&Atv, then, in this case expresses repetition 
rather than, as in the preceding clause, reversal, though, as in many 
other cases (Mk. 21 3}, etc.), the repetition involves also return to a 
former position. Cf. 51. It is enforced by the nearly synonymous &ywlev 
“anew.” It is probably an overrefinement to find in this use of the 
two words (cf. Wisd. 19*) anything more than emphasis, such as is 
often expressed in Greek writers by ad6tc, &vwOev, etc. 


10. sjudpas maparnpetobe Kal uhvas Kal Katpods Kad éviav- 
tovs. “Ye are observing days and months and seasons and 
years.” That the days, etc., referred to are those which the 
Jewish law required to be observed is made certain by the 
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unquestioned character of the influence to which the Galatians 
were yielding. See esp. v.24. Compared with 5%, in which 
it appears that the question of adopting circumcision was still 
pending, and 5’, which indicates that the Galatians had not yet 
been asked to adopt the whole law, this sentence indicates that 
the judaisers had pursued the adroit course of presenting to 
them at first a part only of the requirements of the Jewish law 
and had begun with those things that would be least repulsive. 
Having secured the adoption of the festivals, and perhaps the 
fast-days, of the Jewish cycle, they were now urging circum- 
cision. Whether, however, the feasts and fasts were all that 
the Galatians had adopted as yet, is not made clear, since the 
apostle may have mentioned these only as examples of their 
subjection to the law. But the silence of the letter about any 
statute of the law except circumcision, which they had not yet 
adopted, and the fasts and feasts, which they had, there being, 
for example, no mention in connection with the situation in 
Galatia of the law of foods, leaves no positive ground for sup- 
posing that any points except these had been raised. 


On xapatnpeicbe, “ye observe, keep religiously,” cf. Jos. Ant. 3. 91 
(55): mapatnosty tas eBdouddac. 14. 264 (10%), mapatypsiv thy toy 
oabBdtwy huéoav. Contra Ap. 2. 282 (39, Whiston 4o): 088% &y 2Oyvoc 
ZvOa . . . ToAAX téHveEls Bedwoty HUty ob vevoutcuevwy TapatetHentat. No- 
where in the Lxx does the word appear with this meaning, and in 
non-biblical writers instances have been observed only in Dion Cassius, 
38. 13, ta éx TOU odeavod yryvéueva maepatneetv. It occurs here only in 
N. T. in this sense, tyneety being used in Mt. 1917 Jn. 85! Acts 155, etc.; 
cuAdosery in Mt. 192° Lk. 1128 Acts 75 Rom. 226 Gal. 61, etc. 

‘Hyéeas probably refers primarily to the sabbath days, but includes 
also the feasts, which are observed each on a single day. 

Mayas, strictly “‘ months,’ may be used by metonymy for monthly 
recurring events (cf. Isa. 66%). If used in the strict sense, the word 
probably refers to the seventh month (see Num., chap. 29), for, though 
there were feasts in other months, no other month was so occupied 
with celebrations that it itself could be said to be observed. But it is 
more likely that the reference is to the celebration of the appearance 
of the new moon which marked the beginning of the month, this being 
in a sense an observance of the month. See Num. ro! 284; cf. 1 Chron. 
23%! Col. 218. 

Katpots, in itself indefinite as to either length or frequency of cele- 
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bration, probably here refers to a class of celebrations not limited to a 
single day, thus to the great feasts, Passover, Tabernacles, etc. (see 
2 Chron. 81, éy tots caBGdtors xat év tots noly xal ev tats Eoptate, teEts 
xarpods tod évtautod, év tH goer] tOy aQbuwy, évy TH EoptH THY EBSoudwy, 
&y th goth tv oxnvoy), or to these and the fasts of the fourth and fifth 
and seventh and tenth months. See Zech. 81. 

*Evtautotc, “years,” may refer to the year of Jubilee or the sabbati- 
cal year. So Ell. Ltft. et al., esp. Barton (JBL. XXXIII, 118 ff.), who, 
referring it to the sabbatical year, founds on this interpretation an 
argument for the dating of the epistle in the year 54 or 55 A. D., this in 
turn carrying with it the conclusion that the letter was written to 
churches in North Galatia, so called. The doubt of Benzinger (Encyc. 
Bib. II 1514) whether these year-long celebrations were ever actually 
observed is perhaps scarcely justified in view of 1 Mac. 64°"; Jos. Ant. 
13. 234 (8), 14. 475 (16%); Bell. 1. 60 (24). But in view of the fact 
which the epistle clearly shows, that the Galatians had not yet under- 
taken to keep the whole law, not even having at all generally accepted 
circumcision (cf. on 4! 5%), it must be regarded as very improbable that 
among the requirements of the law already adopted was a custom eco- 
nomically so burdensome and socially so difficult as the sabbatical 
year. It is, therefore, much more probable that, as he speaks of the 
observance of the new moon as an observance of months, so by the 
observance of years he means the celebration of the beginning of the 
year, probably on the first of the month Tishri. Against this view 
Barton urges it as a fatal objection that since the Talmud includes 
New Year’s Day among the great festivals and calls these by a word 
equivalent to xateof, therefore Paul’s éviautotc, if it refers to New 
Year’s Day, has already been included in xatpots (see Barton, of. cit., 

* p. 120). But it is quite unsafe to argue that because the Talmud in- 
cludes New Year’s Day among the great feasts, therefore Paul included 
it in the xatpof. Moreover, non-exclusiveness of his terms is in itself 
not improbable. Formal exactness in such matters is not character- 
istic of Paul. It is, indeed, most likely that, as used here, phvac is 
included in juéeac, and évtautots in xatoobs or quéoac, the four terms 
without mutual exclusiveness covering all kinds of celebrations of days 
and periods observed by the Jews. 


11, dofodpar buds un rus €eikn KexoTiaxa eis buds. “TI fear 
that in vain have I spent my labour upon you,” i. e., that the 
labour which I bestowed on you is to result in nothing. A 
paratactically added expression of the apostle’s feeling in view 
of the tendency of the Galatians to adopt legalistic practices, 
which clearly indicates his estimate of the deadly character of 
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legalism. Should they really come under its dominion, his 
labour would have been for naught. For the expression of the 
more hopeful feeling, between which and that of fear of the out- 
come expressed here the letter swings, see 51°. 

‘Yyas is best regarded as proleptically employed, not properly an 
object of poRodyat, but anticipating the bya in the subordinate 
clause. Cf. W.LXVI 5, and such N. T. examples as Mk. 12* Acts 13% 
Gal. 1. It is true that as a rule the object accusative anticipates 
the subject of the subordinate clause. But that this is not uniformly 
the case, see Kriiger, Gr. Sprachl. 61. 65, and the example there cited: 
thy yvycov tabtny époBodvto wh é& adtys thy méAeuoy aplat rormytat, 
Thuc. 4. 85 wh xexonlaxa is then an object clause after a verb of 
fearing. The indicative is employed because the fact spoken of is, as 
an event, already past, though the result is undecided or not yet 
known to the writer. See BMT 227, and cf. on chap. 2%. On elxy 
cf. 3. The meaning here is evidently “‘without effect.” The perfect 
xexonfaxa, referring to a past action and its existing result, is appro- 
priately employed, since it is precisely the result of his action that the 
apostle has chiefly in mind. et¢ dyé&> is equivalent to a strengthened 
dative of advantage, “for you.” 


g. An affectionate appeal to the Galatians to enter fully 
into their freedom from law, referring to their former 
enthusiastic reception of the apostle and affection 
for him, and expressing the wish that he were now 
with them and could speak to them in more per- 
suasive language than he had formerly used (4°), 


Dropping argument, the resumption of which in vv.”-*! is 
probably an after-thought, the apostle turns to appeal, begging 
the Galatians to take his attitude towards the law, referring to 
the circumstances under which he had preached the gospel to 
them, and the enthusiasm and personal affection with which, 
despite an illness which made him unattractive to them, they 
had received him and his message. He compares his own 
zealous pursuit of them with that of his opponents, justifying 
his by its motive, but expresses, also, the wish that he could be 
present with them right now and speak in a different tone 
from that, by implication harsher one, which he had employed 
on some previous occasion when he had “told them the truth.” 
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2Become as I am (or have become), because I am as ye are, I 
beseech you, brethren. Ye did me no wrong, but ye know that 
because of an infirmity of the flesh I preached the gospel to you on 
that former occasion; “and that which was a temptation to you in 
my flesh, ye did not reject or despise, but ye received me as an angel 
of God, as Christ Jesus. Where, then, is that gratulation of your- 
selves? For I bear you witness that ye would, if possible, have 
plucked out your eyes and given them to me. ‘So that I have be- 
come your enemy by telling you the truth! They zealously seek 
you, not honestly, but wish to shut you out that ye may seek them. 
'8But it is good to be zealously sought after in a good thing, always, 
and not only when I am present with you, oh, my children, with 
whom I travail again in birth pangs till Christ be formed in you. 
2° But I could wish to be present with you now, and to change my 
tone ; because I am in perplexity in reference to you. 

12. Tivecbe as eye, Sti Kayo ws wipes, aderAdol, Séowar 
vua@v, “Become as I am (or have become), because I am as 
ye are, I beseech you, brethren.”’ With this sentence the 
apostle, under the influence, probably, of the fear expressed in 
v.41, turns from argument to entreaty and appeals to the feel- 
ings of the Galatians. Cf. the similar manner of approach in 
33, and notice here the affectionate adeAgol (cf. on 1") and 
the use of d¢ouat, “TI entreat.” The entreaty itself is enigmati- 
cal and paradoxical. Yet its meaning can scarcely be doubtful. 
The apostle desires the Galatians to emancipate themselves 
from bondage to law, as he had done, and appeals to them to 
do this on the ground that he, who possessed the advantages of 
the law, had foregone them and put himself on the same level, 
in relation to law, with them. Thus while yiveoQe as eyo 
addresses them as subject to law, or on the point of becoming 
so, ws Uuets looks at them as Gentiles without the advantages 
of law. A similar thought is expressed less enigmatically in 
218, 16 (cf, v.°) and in Phil. 34-, esp. v.8. Cf. also 1 Cor. 9. 


It affects the sense but little whether with x47 we supply etul or 
yéyova (or éyevéuny); yéyova corresponds best with ylvecbe and the 
actual facts, since the apostle’s freedom from law was the result of a 
becoming, a change of relations. On the other hand, efyt corresponds 
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best with eoté, which must be supplied with duets and better fits the 
parallelism, which is evidently intended to be paradoxical. The inter- 
pretation of Chrys. et al., according to which %ymy is supplied after 
xdyw, giving the meaning, “because I was formerly under law as ye 
now are,” is open to the two objections: (a) that, the reference to past 
time being essential to the thought, %unv could hardly have been left to 
be supplied, and (b) that the appeal, to be effective, must be not sim- 
ply to the apostle’s former state, which he has now abandoned, but to 
his present state or his abandonment of the former state. 


ovdéy pe noiknoare 13, oldate dé dri Ov aobeveray THs 
TapKos EUNYYEALTaUNY vty TO TpdTepor, “Ye did me no wrong, 
but ye know that because of an infirmity of the flesh I preached 
the gospel to you on that former occasion.” ovd€év pe ndiKnoare 
is in all probability an allusion to an assertion of the Galatians 
that they had done the apostle no wrong, it being equally 
their right to accept his message when he came and that of the 
later Christian teachers when they came; to which the apostle 
adroitly replies conceding that they did him no wrong in the 
first instance, and going on to remind them of their former gen- 
erous and affectionate treatment of him. In v.'* he follows 
this up with the intimation that they are now doing him a 
wrong in counting him their enemy. The reference to the 
bodily weakness which was the occasion of his preaching to 
them had for its purpose in Paul’s mind to remind them of their 
affectionate attitude towards him and to renew it. For the 
modern reader it has the added value of furnishing an interesting 
and valuable detail concerning the circumstances under which 
Paul first preached in Galatia. On this aspect of the matter, 
see the Jntrod., p. xxix. On the nature of the illness, see fine 
print below. Whether 70 mpdrepov referred to the former of 
two occasions on which he had preached the gospel to them 
orally, hence of two visits to Galatia, was, of course, perfectly 
clear to the Galatians. For the modern reader this can only 
be definitely decided by proving, if it can be done, from sources 
outside this passage whether Paul had already been in Galatia 
once or twice. See below on 76 Tpdrepov, 


Oddéy pe F3txhoate is open to several interpretations according as 
(a) #8ixfoate is taken in the sense (i) “to wrong,” “to do injustice 
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to one,” or (ii) “to harm,” “to injure’’; (b) the aorist is understood to 
refer to a distinctly past time, in contrast with the recent past or pres- 
ent, equivalent to the English past, or as covering the period up to 
the present, and so equivalent to the English perfect; (c) ué is under- 
stood to be emphatic or not, and if emphatic, as standing in implied 
antithesis, ¢. g., to dua¢ or Xerotéy; (d) according as the sentence is 
or is not supposed to refer to a claim of the Galatians to the effect 
that they had not wronged or harmed him. Of the different views 
thus resulting, those that are at all probable may be stated as follows: 
(1) Ye did me (at that time) no injustice; it is now that you are unjust 
in regarding me as your enemy (cf. v.1*). The occasion of the state- 
ment is in this case not in anything that the Galatians have said, but 
in the apostle’s own sense of having been wronged. (2) I grant that 
ye did me (at that time) no injustice. In this you are right. I can 
not grant that ye are not now wronging me in regarding me as your 
enemy. (3) Yehave not wronged me; it is Christ that ye have 
wronged. (4) Ye have not harmed me; it is yourselves that ye have 
harmed. Of these several views the second best accords with the 
context, and best accounts for the introduction of these otherwise 
enigmatic words. The context says nothing of their wronging Christ 
or injuring themselves, but does imply that they are now regarding 
Paul as their enemy, which would, of course, be felt by Paul as an 
injustice. The sentence is, moreover, more likely to have found its 
occasion in some word of theirs than to have originated with Paul him- 
self. Had the latter been the case, he would probably have added 
some adverb or phrase of past time (cf. v.*); 8é is slightly adversative: 
Ye did me no wrong, but rather when I preached, etc., ye received me, 
etc. 

A’ dobéveray (cf. 08 Suvdpevoc &? dobéveray xAetcat, quoted by 
M. and M. Voc. s. 0., from a papyrus of 135 A. D.) expresses the occa- 
sioning cause of the elnyyeArc&uny, not the means (8 dafevelac) or 
limiting condition (év dcfevelg). It was a bodily weakness that gave 
occasion to his preaching to the Galatians, either by detaining him in 
Galatia longer than he had intended, or by leading him to go there 
contrary to his previous plan. Both here and in v.™ okp& is obviously 
to be taken in its physical sense, equivalent to cGye; see on 3%, and 
detached note on IIveiue and Dé&pé, II 2, p. 492. Other senses of the 
word are plainly inappropriate to the context. The factors to be 
taken into account in considering what was the nature of the weakness 
are: (a) the phrase xetpacudy duty év tH capxt wou (see below), which 
undoubtedly refers to the same thing here designated as doféverav 
ths capxtc, tends to show that the latter was in some way offensive 
to the Galatians or calculated to lead to the rejection of his message. 
(b) v.* suggests that Paul’s sickness was a disease of the eyes, obstruct- 
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ing his sight. (c) 2 Cor. 127, €360n wot oxéot tH capxt, may not im- 
probably be understood to refer to the same fact. But neither of 
these latter identifications are certain. Of the many explanations 
proposed, persecution, temptation to sensuality, spiritual trials, such 
as temptation to despair and doubt, wholly fail to meet the conditions. 
The language can refer only to some physical ailment hard to bear, 
and calculated to keep him humble and, in some measure, to repel 
those to whom he preached. Ltft. Lip. Dib. Gwt. pp. 46 ff., et al., 
favour epilepsy, Riickert et al. some affection of the eyes; Ramsay, 
reviving in part an ancient opinion, thinks it was fever with ac- 
companying severe headache (St. Paul, pp. 94 ff., and Com. on Gal., 
pp. 422 f.). For fuller list of conjectures, see Ltft. pp. 186 ff., Stanley, 
Com. on Cor., pp. 547 ff. Ramsay’s view could be sustained only by 
showing that fever was, in Galatia, regarded as an infliction of the 
gods, showing the sufferers to be under their special disapprobation. 
But that this was in any peculiar sense true of fevers is scarcely shown 
by anything that Ramsay advances. Cf. ut supra. The reference to 
a disease of the eyes, though favoured by v.", is weakened by the lack 
of any emphasis upon yay indicated by position or otherwise. Epi- 
lepsy fulfils the conditions, but no better, perhaps, than many other 
diseases. The precise nature of the apostle’s suffering must be left 
undecided. No decisive inference can be drawn from this illness con- 
cerning the location of the Galatian churches. edynyyeAtckuny is used 
here, as everywhere else in the epistle (1 % 11. 16 2!) in the specific 
sense, to preach the gospel, to bring the good news of salvation in 
Christ. 

IIpétepo¢ is a comparative adjective in frequent use from Homer 
down. xpétepov is employed as a temporal adverb from Pindar and, 
with the article, from Herodotus down. In the latter use it is usually 
the case that an event having happened twice (e. g., a place visited or 
a battle fought) or two periods of time being brought into comparison, 
and the latter having been specifically mentioned, tb xpédtepoy desig- 
nates the earlier one. The two occasions or periods may both be in 
the past: Hdt. 24; Thuc. 3. 59%, 3. 877 "8, 5. 655; Xen. Mem. 3. 81; 
Hell. 5. 3.15; Isoc. 59 ¢ (4), 151d (758); Gen. 13? 2819 Deut. 918 Josh. ro% 
111° r Kgs. 136 Dan. 3%% 1 Mac. 34¢ 46° 5! 67. Or one may be past 
and the other present: Thuc. 6. 861; Plato, Crat. 436 E; Rep. 522 A; Dem. 
437 2% 4 47 4829: Deut. 27° Josh. 14% 15%§ Judg. 11° 18%. Or one may 
be past and the other future: Isa. 1°¢ Jer. 37 (30) 40 (33) 4 1 Mac. 
6°, Occasionally the two events are not similar but contrasted. See 
exx. of this usage in Xen. An. 4. 4%; Neh. 135 Job 425 1 Tim. 1% 
xoétepov without the article signifies in enumerations “first,” im- 
plying also a second in the series (Heb. 727); or “‘on a former occasion,” 
without implying either repetition or contrast, though the context 
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sometimes suggests that what was xpétepoy, “formerly,” no longer 
existed at the time denoted by the principal verb. Isa. 417* Jn. 7% 
2 Cor. 1* Heb. 4%. In a few cases to rpétepov seems also to be em- 
ployed in this way: Isoc. 70 (15), 354¢ (1637); Isa. 524; Sus. 52; 
Jn. 6% 9%. It is important to notice that when 1d xpétepoy designates 
the former of two occasions or periods, the later one is always one 
which is distinctly referred to or implied in the context, never, so far 
at least as the above examples or any others that have been cited 
show, one which is itself implied only in that an earlier one is called 
<b xpétepov, the former. In other words, in observed instances it 
implies no duality except that of an occasion mentioned in the context 
(which may be past, present, or future), and of the event to which 
<b xpétepoy itself applies. Yet it is obvious that the knowledge of 
the readers might supply what is lacking in the context. While, there- 
fore, x» xpétepov in this passage does not imply two previous visits, it 
does not exclude the possibility of them, despite the fact that we have 
no extant example of xeécepov referring to the former of two occasions 
neither of which is otherwise referred to in the context. To this should 
be added the evidence of vv.'* and *° (g. v.), slightly confirmed by 1°, 
that between his first visit to Galatia and the writing of the present 
letter Paul had communicated with the Galatians, either in person or 
by letter. There are, accordingly, three possibilities: (a) td moétepoy 
implies no comparison of occasions of preaching, but means simply 
“‘formerly.”’ Against this is the apparent needlessness of the phrase, 
if this is all that it means. It is so self-evident that his preaching in 
Galatia was formerly, that the inclusion of the word in this sense is 
seemingly motiveless. (b) The apostle regarded the present letter as 
a reiteration of the gospel in its distinctive features, and referred to 
the one and only oral proclamation of the gospel as on the former 
occasion, as compared with the letter. Against this is the fact that 
on the hypothesis that this letter is considered a preaching of the 
gospel, and in view of the evidence of an intervening communication 
cited above, the present preaching was the third, which renders it 
improbable that the first would be said to be tb xpétepov. Against 
it is also the fact that Paul and N. T. writers generally use edayyeA(Copat 
of oral preaching only. Yet there is nothing in the word itself to 
exclude a reference to publication in writing, and 4 yeaph... 
mpceunyyeAtcato of 3* is perhaps some evidence that Paul might use 
the simple verb in the same way. (c) It being known to the Galatians 
that Paul had preached to them orally twice, tb xpétepov self-evidently 
meant for them on the former of these two occasions. This takes the 
verb and <b xpétepoy in their usual sense, and though involving a use 
of tb xpécepov with reference to the former of two events, knowledge 
of the second of which is supplied by the readers, not by the context— 
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a usage which is without observed parallel—is, on the whole, the most 
probable. Parallels would in the nature of the case be difficult to 
discover, since they could be recognised only by evidence not furnished 
in the context. It remains, however, that the significance of +d 
xe6tepov depends on the question of fact whether Paul had actually 
preached twice in Galatia before writing this letter; cb xoétepov itself 
does not prove him to have done so. See further in Introd. p. xlv. 

That td xpétepoy implies two visits to Galatia is the view of Alf. 
Ltft. Sief. (Zahn, two or more) Bous., and many other modern inter- 
preters from Luther down. Sief. quotes Grot. and Keil for the second 
of the views stated above. Vernon Bartlet, in Expositor, Series V, 
vol. 10 (1899), p. 275, explains tb meétepoy as meaning “‘at the begin- 
ning,” in the earlier part of his evangelising visit, and as suggesting 
that it was only the initiation of his work that was occasioned by his 
illness, the continuance of it being for other reasons. He supports 
this view by the contention that elayyeAGouar refers to the presen- 
tation of the gospel to a people who have not received it, and, there- 
fore, can not be used to cover two visits (a statement sufficiently refuted 
by Rom. 1'5 15°), No instances of tb xpétepoy in this sense are cited, 
nor does it seem to be justified by usage. The view of McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, p. 228, that tb xpétepoy refers to the eastward journey 
from Antioch to Derbe, the later, implied, journey being the return 
westward, does less violence to the usage of tb xpétepov and etay- 
yeAtCoust. But inasmuch as the letter is addressed to all the 
churches of the group, and the most eastern would on this theory have 
been visited but once, it is improbable that the apostle would have 
spoken of the journey up and back as involving two evangelisations 
of them. 


14, kal rov mepacuor byov év TH TapKl pov ovK éLovlerjoare, 


ovdé efemtvoare, “and that which was a temptation to you 


in my flesh, ye did not reject or despise.” On tuav as objective 
genitive after Te.pacudy cf. Lk. 2278, The whole phrase, Tov 
Tepacuov Upav ev TH GapKé pou, stands, as the following verbs 
show, by metonymy for some such expression as €ué TetpafovTa. 
ipas dia THY acbéveay THs CapKds you, For similar metonymy, 
see Ps. 22% (25), méetpacudy is probably temptation rather than 
simply trial; there was something in the apostle’s physical con- 
dition which tempted them to reject him and his message. 
éterrvoare, not found in the Lxx and here only in N. T., is 


found in Greek writers from Homer down. 


- 
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Sief.’s attempt, following Lach. and Bunt. to escape the difficulty 
that retpacuéy is not logically the object of Shuitievfoave and éhercb- 
sate by placing a colon after cagai waw, thus making mecpacaéy the 
object of ofSars, and é§ouflevjcats the begimming of a mew sentence, 
is extremely forced, and in view of Ps. 22™ () is quite unneces- 
sary. 

Though in all other extant instances Serviw is used of a physical act, 
“to spit out,” the impossibility of such a sense here and the fact that 
the similar compounds of rtdety (cf. dmame. Aesch. Bum. 303: anorcbers 
Aéyous. Aesch. Ag. 1192: dxéxtucay eiadg Aechkged) and other words 
of similar meaning (cf. Rev. 3%: y4AAw ce Sadeen Ex vod evigerbs wou) 
are used in the tropical sense, make it wuamexessary to question the 
tropical meaning, “to reject,” here. 


GAA aos Gy yeXov Heod dbaché we, as Kgurror Tysodr, “but 
ye received me as an angel of God, as Christ Jesus.” ay yedos is 
commonly used by Paul not in its genera] semse of “messenger” 
(Mt. rr? Lk, 7%27 98 Mk. 1? Jas. 2%), for which he uses a&7o- 
orondos (2 Cor. 8* Phil. 2”), but an “angel,” a superhuman being. 
Cf. 1* 37° 1 Cor. 4° 131; M. and M. Vee. s.2. This is doubtless 
its sense here. That Paul was God’s “messenger” is implied 
by the context, not the word. The use of Se09 without the 
article emphasises the qualitative character of the phrase, and 
brings out more strongly the dignity ascribed to Paul as God’s 
representative. Cf. on v.5. The sentence, however, means 
not that they supposed him actually to be superhuman, but 
that they accorded him such credence and honour as they would 
have given to an angel of God. Note @s Xguerév “Iyoodr and 
dG. Phm. ™, édé&acée suggests the idea of welcome more dis- 
tinctly than would have been done by AeSere or TaperaBere. 
Cf. chap. 1° # 3°; yet see also 2 Cor. rr*, where both verbs occur. 
@s Xpuorév “Inoodr is a climactic addition. Cf. Rom. 8% Col. 
1.26 The force of @s is the same as with @yyekor. As to 
the relation of the apostle to Christ Jesus which makes such 
reception possible, see 2 Cor. 5”. 


The meaning of the sentence would not be materially different if 
&yyehey were taken in the not impossible sense of “messenger.” Cf. 
2 Cor. 12", where &yyehog Lavavd is similarly ambiguous, the phrase 
referring figuratively to a bodily affliction of some kind. Yet, that in 
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both cases the word itself denotes 2 superhuman being is rendered prob- 
able by Paul’s evident belief in such beings and his usual use of the 
word. See Everling, Die poulinische Angedologic und Dimonologie, pp. 
59f- Dib. Get. pp. 45 f. 


15. 70d ot 6 paxapiopes ips “Where, then, is that gratu- 
lation of yourselves?” The question is rhetorical, implying 
‘that the gratulation has ceased, but without good reason. Cf. 
Lk. 8%: rod 7 xioTs tye; and for instances with different 
implication, see Rom. 3%7 1 Cor. 1 12%7-1*. ov has the force 
of quae cum ita sint, referring to the facts stated in vv.% ™, 
tpov is probably objective genitive after uaxapiopos, “declara- 
tion of blessedness,” as is Tov 4>fpa@7ov in Rom. 4°. Even if 
tuev be taken as subjective genitive (Sief.), it would be neces- 
sary to understand it as referring to a gratulation of themselves, 
not of others, as is shown clearly by the following sentence 
introduced by yap and referring to the enthusiasm of the Gala- 
tians in receiving Paul. On the use of the simple pronoun for 
the reflexive, see Rob. p. 631, and the examples in the imme- 
diately preceding and following sentences, Te-pacuov tyav and 
opParpors tua, 

Tlod is the reading of RABCFGP 33, 104, 424**, 442, 1912 f g Vg. 
Syr. (psh. harcl. mg.), Boh. Arm. Euthal. Dam. Hier. Pelag. Of these 
f Vg, Boh. (?) Arm. Hier. al. add Zextv after oly. DKL al. pler. d Goth. 
Syr. (harcl. txt.) Thdr. Mop. Sever. Chr. Thdrt. Thphyl. Oec. Victorin. 
Aug. Ambrst. al. read «fs instead of x03. DFGK al. pler. de Goth. 
Chr. Thdrt. Aug. Ambrst. add fy after o3y. The choice is between 
x00 ody and tls ody qv, the other readings being corruptions or con- 
flations of these. Internal evidence is indecisive. Mey. and, follow- 
ing him, Zahn prefer sis ody jv. But the strong preponderance of 
external evidence requires the adoption of xod ody. The alternative 
reading is probably an unintentional clerical corruption, TIO being 
converted into TIX, and Y omitted to make sense. 


papTup® yap wiv Sri et duvatay Tols odfarpors tua efo- 
putavres ebmxaré yor. “For I bear you witness that ye 
would, if possible, have plucked out your eyes and given them 
to me.” A confirmation immediately of the assertion implied 
in 6 Makapiouds vu@y but indirectly of the affirmation of their 
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former favourable attitude, which began with oddév ndixjoaré 
ue, v.°, That he dwells on this matter at such length and 
states it so strongly shows the apostle’s strong desire to rein- 
state himself in the affections of the Galatians. The language 
escapes hyperbole only by the expression ¢i duvatov, The 
inference from the reference to the eyes that Paul’s weakness 
of the flesh was a disease of the eyes, though slightly favoured 
by «i dvvardv in preference, ¢. g., to €t avaykator is very pre- 
carious. 


‘Yuty is not an indirect object denoting the person who receives the 
testimony (cf. Acts 15%), but dative of advantage, denoting the one to 
whose credit witness is borne (cf. Acts 225 Rom. 10? Col. 4%). et 
duvatdy ... éSdmxaté wor is evidently a hypothesis contrary to fact, & 
being omitted. Cf. BMT 249 and Mt. 26% Jn. 9% 1522 191. On the 
mention of the eyes as the most precious members of the body, cf. 
Deut. 32° Ps. 178 Zach. 28, and on é§opedcow of the plucking out of the 
eyes, see Hdt. 88: é&ipuke altév & nathe tods dpPaApods Sd thy 
aitiny taityy (viz., for going to war against his command), and other 
exx. cited by Wetst., ad loc., also Lxx, Judg. 16% (A; B reads éxx6xtw); 
1 Sam. 11% Jos. Ant. 6. 69 (51) uses éxxéatw; Mt. 53° 189, éEaroéw. Of 
mention of the plucking out of one’s eyes as an act of self-sacrifice no 
example other than the present has been pointed out. 


16. adore éyOpos tuav yéyova arnOetwy tyuiy, “So that I 
have become your enemy by telling you the truth!” éy@pds 
must doubtless be taken not in the passive sense, “hated by” 
(so from Homer down; and probably in Rom. 5}° 1128), but in 
the active sense, ‘“‘hostile to,” “hater of,” since in N. T. (Mt. 5 
Rom. 12%, et freg.) and (according to Sief. ad loc., citing Dem. 
439° 1121"; Xen. An. 3. 25; Soph. Aj. 554) in classical writers 
also, €y8pds with the genitive regularly has this active sense. 
The passive sense requires a dative expressed or understood. 
Xen. Cyr. 5. 4°, etc. It follows that the phrase éyOpds tuav 
expresses not the fact as Paul looked at it, but the view 
which the Galatians were taking or disposed to take; and the 
sentence is either a question asking (indignantly) whether [they 
hold that] he has indeed become hostile to them by telling the 
truth, or an exclamation expressing in é¢y$pds tudy yéyova the 
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view which the apostle sadly recognises the Galatians are tak- 
ing of him, and in @AnOevwy vyiv the cause to which he ascribes 
their hostility. The latter explanation is the more probable, 
for a7€ does not elsewhere, in N. T. at least, introduce a ques- 
tion nor bear the weak sense (= ov) which the interrogative 
interpretation requires. @oTe... duiv is, then, an inference 
from the facts stated in vv." 5, and the further premise supplied 
by the apostle’s conscience, that he has done nothing to pro- 
duce this effect except to tell them the truth. ‘Since you, 
then, regarded me with such affection and now count me your 
enemy, this can only have come about through my telling you 
the truth.” The appropriate punctuation is, therefore, an ex- 
clamation point. 


The question when the truth-speaking referred to in dAnBedwy took 
place is of considerable interest for the chronology of Paul’s relations 
to the Galatians. That it can not have been on the occasion referred to 
in vv. 18 is plain from the force of yéyov«, which, denoting a present 
state the result of a past act of becoming, describes a change from 
a former condition, as well as by the manifest contrariety between the 
enmity expressed in éy@eé¢ and the friendly relations described in 
vv.8"15, Had it been alleged that Paul had really been on that first 
visit not their friend but their enemy in that he had taught them 
things which he affirms to be true, but which his opponents called false, 
which enmity they had only discovered through the subsequent 
teachings of the judaisers, that thought must have been expressed by 
some such phrase as éyevéuny éy8edc budy tH dAnOedery, or stenuat 
(or slut) éyBeds Sumy Se td dATPedery (or dAnBetdoat). Nor can the 
truth-speaking be that of this letter, since yéyova implies a result al- 
ready existing, and the Galatians had not yet read the letter. Zahn, 
indeed, proposes to take it as an epistolary perfect, referring to what 
the Galatians will say when the letter is read. But aside from the 
improbability that Paul would intimate to the Galatians that the 
effect of his letter would be to make them call him their enemy, the 
very existence of the epistolary perfect is doubtful (the usage described 
in Kiihner-Gerth, 3845, Gild. Syntax, 234 is not precisely this), and, if 
one may judge from the analogy of the epistolary aorist (BMT 44), 
would be confined to verbs of writing and sending. The natural infer- 
ence, therefore, is that the reference is to things said at a second visit 
or in a letter previous to this one. That the utterances here referred 
to were those spoken of in 1°, or utterances made at the same time, is 
an obvious suggestion in view of the somewhat minatory tone of 1°, 
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This, however, if accepted, would not decide whether the utterance 
was in person or letter (since xeoetefxayey in 1* can, just as well as 
A¢yw, refer to a written statement), and the present verse contributes 
to the question whether Paul had made a second visit to Galatia only 
the probability that there had been some communication from Paul 
to the Galatians between the evangelising visit and this letter. Cf. 
above on vy." and below on v.?° 


17. tnrodow buds ov Karas, adrrd exkr€loar was Oerovow, 
iva avtovs fndrodTe. “They zealously seek you, not honestly, 
but wish to shut you out that ye may seek them.” In contrast 
with his own frank truthfulness by which he risked incurring 
and actually incurred the suspicion of hostility to the Galatians, 
the apostle declares that they—his opponents, unnamed by so 
much as a pronoun but clearly enough referred to—are courting 
the favour of the Galatians, not honourably (cf. Heb. 1314), i. e., 
not sincerely and unselfishly, but with selfish motive. That 
from which these opponents of Paul wish to exclude the Gala- 
tians is not stated; the context implies either (a) the privilege 
of the gospel, z.e¢., the sense of acceptance with God which 
those have who believe themselves to have fulfilled the divine 
requirements, or (b) the circle of those who hold the broader 
view, Paul and his companions and converts, who maintain 
that the Gentiles are accepted if they have faith and without 
fulfilling the requirements of the law. In either case, the effect 
of such exclusion would be that the Galatians would turn 
to the Jewish Christians for guidance and association, and 
the latter would be in the position of being sought after 
({nArobre). The verb ékxAeloar rather favours the former 
interpretation, since it is not natural to speak of one group of 
persons as shutting others out from another group; a verb mean- 
ing to alienate, or to cause separation from, would be more 
probable. On [AovTe, see Bl.-D. 93; BMT 198. Whether we 
have here an irregularity of form ({nAodre being thought of as 
subjunctive) or of syntax ({Aovre being an indicative after 
iva) is not possible to determine with certainty. 

18, Kadov d€ [nrovdcbar ev KaX@ TavTOTE, Kal Ur pdvoy év TO 
Tapeival pe Tpos vuas, “But it is good to be zealously sought 
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after in a good thing, always, and not only when I am present 
with you.”” Most probably a reference to his own persistent 
seeking after the Galatians, which he by implication character- 
ises as €” KAX@ in contrast with that of the judaisers, which was 
ov kaX@s, and for the continuance of which, even while absent, 
he justifies himself by this statement, enforced by v.1% This 
interpretation retains as the implied subject of the passive 
¢nrovo8at the object of the active (nAovTE in v. %, and best 
comports with the tone of v.!® into which he passes from this v. 
apparently without break in thought. 


ZnAoctcbat must be taken as a passive, no instance of the middle 
being found elsewhere, and there being no occasion for change from 
active to middle form. éyv xaA@ defines the sphere in which alone xaAdyv 
CyAodcbat is true. md&vtote is in evident antithesis to the following 
phrase, xat wi). . . meds bua. The addition of this phrase, with its 
definite personal pronoun shows that xaAdv . . . x«A@, though in form 
simply a general maxim, had in the apostle’s mind specific reference 
to the existing situation, the relations of the Galatians to Paul and his 
opponents. The words might therefore mean, “I do not object to 
others as well as myself seeking to gain your friendship, so only they 
do it in a good thing, in the realm of that which is for your good.” It 
is an objection to this interpretation that wd udvoy . . . buas awk- 
wardly expresses the idea “by others as well as myself,” and that such 
a disclaimer of desire on the apostle’s part to monopolise the interest 
and affection of the Galatians does not lead naturally to v.12. The 
words may also be explained by taking Paul as the implied subject of 
Cnrotdcbar. “It is a fine thing—I myself could desire—to be sought 
after, in a good thing—always, when I am away from you as well as 
when I am present.’ In this case the sentence is a thinly veiled re- 
proach of the Galatians for their fickleness in changing their attitude 
towards him, now that he is no longer with them. The change in im- 
plied subject of CnActcbat without indication that the reference is now 
to the apostle himself is an objection to this interpretation, though not 
a decisive one; the apostle may have preferred to leave the reference 
somewhat veiled. But it is difficult on this interpretation to account 
for gv x«A@, no such qualification being called for if the apostle is think- 
ing of the Galatians seeking after him. Probably, therefore, the inter- 
pretation first proposed is the true one. 8é is in that case adversative, 
marking an antithesis between the CyAobdy of the judaisers, which he 
disapproves, and his own, which he justifies. 
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19, rékva pov, obs madw wdirw péypis ob wpopdwOn Xpioros 
év ouiy, “oh, my children with whom I travail again in birth 
pangs till Christ be formed in you.’ Language of deep affec- 
tion and emotion, called forth by the previous words defending 
his right to continue his zealous efforts to hold the affection of 
his readers, and probably to be attached to the preceding v. 
The figure is after the fashion of the apostle, and extremely 
bold; rékva addresses them in affectionate tone as his children, 
i. e., as those whom he has already begotten or borne; ods 
mTadw div represents them as again in the womb, needing a 
second (spiritual) birth, and himself as a mother suffering again 
the birth pangs, which must continue till Christ be formed in 
them, i. e., until it be true of them as of him that Christ lives in 
them (2°), 


Were it not for the 3¢ at the beginning of v.29, v.19 would naturally 
be taken as the beginning of a sentence and v.?° as its completion. 
The occurrence of 8¢, however, necessitates either connecting v.1* with 
v., as in WH., or assuming an anacoluthon at the beginning of v.2, 
asin RV. The recurrence in v.?° of the expression napeivar nods bua, 
used also in v.'8, implies a close connection between these vv. and 
makes it improbable that v.1° begins a new line of thought, which is 
broken off at v.2°.. The punctuation of WH. is therefore more prob- 
ably correct than that of RV. 

The figure of speech involved in &3fvw, though startling to modern 
ears, is unambiguously clear. The precise form of the thought ex- 
pressed in popgw6f is less certain. There are three possibilities: (a) In 
themselves the words not unnaturally suggest a reversal of the preced- 
ing figure, those who were just spoken of as babes in the womb, now 
being pictured as pregnant mothers, awaiting the full development of 
the Christ begotten in them. Such abrupt change of figure is not 
uncharacteristic of the apostle. In Rom. 74, illustrating the relation 
of the believer to the law and to Christ by remarriage, following death, 
he makes the deceased one remarry, sacrificing illustration to the thing 
illustrated. In 1 Thes. 27, if, as is probable, the true text is vhrtot, 
the apostle in the same sentence calls himself a child, and a mother, 
and a nurse, each term expressing a part of his thought, and in vy." 
compares himself to a father. Nor is it a serious objection to this view 
of the present passage that the apostle has not elsewhere employed the 
figure of Christ being begotten in the believers. It would be easy to 
give examples of figures of speech employed by him but once, as, e. g., 
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in this very verse the comparison of himself to a mother in birth pangs. 
Nor does he shrink from the employment of equally bold figures taken 
from the same general sphere. See Rom. 7‘, where he speaks of the 
believer as married to Christ and as bringing forth fruit (children) to 
God, and 1 Cor. 4° and Phm., where he speaks of himself as the be- 
getting father of his converts. The word popgw0% (occurring nowhere 
else in Lxx or N. T.) is more consonant with this view than with any 
other. Cf. the use of the synonyms xAd&cow in Jer. 15, xpd tod we 
Thkoat ce éy xotAlg, Rom. 9%° 1 Tim. 2". The only weighty objection 
to this understanding of the figure is that it is not in itself strikingly 
appropriate for the spiritual fact to which the apostle evidently refers, 
and that when elsewhere Paul speaks of Christ in the believer (chap. 27° 
Col. 127 et freq.) the language conveys no suggestion of pregnancy, but 
in less materialistic fashion denotes the indwelling presence of Christ. 
Yet over against this objection is to be set the fact that this passage 
contains, what all the others lack, the word woppw6f, suggesting if not 
requiring the view that here the thought of the apostle takes on a 
different form from that which it has elsewhere. (b) It is perhaps 
not impossible that without reversal of figure the apostle thinks of his 
birth pangs as continuing till the child in the womb takes on the form 
of the begetting father, who is now thought of as being not Paul but 
Christ. The choice of woppw07 Xorotds év butv rather than, e. g., bwets 
éy duonuduate Xerotod poppwhyte might in this case be due to the 
influence of the apostle’s favourite form of thought expressed in the 
formula Xetotds éy buiv or the like. (c) The figure suggested by 
3{vw may be dropped altogether, uéxers 08 poopwOf referring figura- 
tively, of course, but without specific thought of the birth process, to 
that spiritual process, the full achievement of which is elsewhere ex- 
pressed by Xorotds év duty and like phrases. Of these three concep- 
tions of the apostle’s figure of speech the first seems somewhat the 
most probable; yet there is no perfectly decisive evidence for either 
as against the others. The spiritual fact for which the figure stands 
is substantially the same in any case. The reactionary step which 
the Galatians are in danger of taking, forces upon the apostle the pain- 
ful repetition of that process by which he first brought them into the 
world of faith in Christ, and his pain, he declares, must continue till 
they have really entered into vital fellowship with Christ. 

Against the strong external evidence for téxva, N*BD*FG Eus., 
there is no clearly pre-Syrian witness for texviz except Clem. Alex.; 
For 8°ACD> « eKLP al. pler. are predominantly Syrian. But combined 
with Clem. they probably mark the reading as of Alexandrian origin. 
The adoption of texvie by WH. txt. (mg. téxva) is a departure from 
their usual practice (cf. WH. II p. 342), for which there seems no 
sufficient warrant in the evidence. 
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20. 7Oerov S&é mapeivar pds buds apt, Kal adrd~ar THY 
guvyy pou, Tt aTopodpar év uty, “But I could wish to be 
present with you now, and to change my tone; because I am 
in perplexity in reference to you.” Moved by his deep sense 
of the unhappy situation in Galatia (v."), stirred by his strong 
affection for the Galatians (v.!°) and in doubt as to what the out- 
come might be (67¢ a&ropotmas év vuiv), the apostle regrets for 
the moment the strong language which he had used when he 
told them the truth, and so gave occasion for its being subse- 
quently said that he had become their enemy (v.'*), and ex- 
presses the fervent wish, evidently regarded as impossible to 
be carried out, that he were even now (a@pte) with them and 
could speak in a different tone from that which he had used on 
that other occasion. For an entirely similar instance of strong 
language subsequently for a time regretted, see 2 Cor. 78, and 
for the letter to which he there refers, 2 Cor., chaps. 11-13. 


On *Beroy, cf. BMT 33; Rob. 885 f. The wish is evidently regarded 
as impracticable, though not distinctly characterised as such by the 
language. ptt with more sharply defined reference to the present 
moment than viv means “at this very moment.’’ The clause 8ctt 
- - . éy duty ‘suggests for dAAGEat thy gwvyy wou the meaning “to 
change my tone according to the situation.”” But the absence of a 
limiting phrase such as xav’ dveyxaioy is against this and necessitates 
understanding it to mean, “to modify my tone,” 2. e., to adopt a dif- 
ferent one; yet certainly not different from the immediately preceding 
language of strong affection: to express this wish would be unaccount- 
ably harsh. The reference can only be to a tone different from that, 
doubtless less considerate, manner of speech which he had used when 
he told them the truth (v."; cf. note on that v. and reference to 1°). 
Sct dxopoduat, giving the reason for #MeAoy, etc., probably has chief refer- 
ence to mapetvat xed buac; because of his perplexity about them, 
he wishes he were even now present with them. &é is slightly adver- 
sative. Though justifying his attitude towards the Galatians when 
he was present with them as having been év xad@ (v.18), he yet 
wishes that he could now speak ina different tone. déxopodyat is middle 
(the middle and passive forms are thus used with nearly the same 
meaning as the active in Dem. 830°, etc.; Sir. 18? Lk. 24 Jn. 13% Acts 
25% 2 Cor. 4"). év Suty means “in respect to you,” as in 2 Cor. 7%. 
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10. A supplementary argument based on an allegorical 
use of the story of the two sons of Abraham, and 
intended to induce the Galatians to see that they 
are joining the wrong branch of the family (47-*), 

Before leaving the subject of the seed of Abraham it occurs 
to the apostle, apparently as an after-thought, that he might 
make his thought clearer and more persuasive by an allegorical 
interpretation of the story of Abraham and his two sons, Ish- 
mael and Isaac, the one born in course of nature only, the other 
in fulfilment of divine promise. The two mothers he interprets 
as representing the two covenants, that of law and that of 
promise, and the two communities, that of the lineal descen- 
dants of Abraham, and that of those who walked in the footsteps 
of his faith. In the antagonism between the two sons, or their 
descendants, he finds a parallel to the persecution to which the 
Gentile Christians have been subjected at the hands of the 
Jewish Christians, and cites scripture to show that the former 
are rejected of God. The argument is in effect this: Would 
you be, as the judaisers have been exhorting you to be, sons 
of Abraham? Be so, but observe that of the Abrahamic family 
there are two branches, the slave and the free. We, brethren, 
whose relation to Abraham is spiritual, not physical, we are the 
sons not of the slave, but of the free. 

1T ell me, ye that wish to be under law, do ye not hear the law? 
2For it is written that Abraham had two sons, one by the maid 
servant, and one by the freewoman. *But the son of the maid 
servant was born according to the flesh; the son of the freewoman 
through promise. ™*Which things are allegorical utterances. For 
these women are two covenants, one proceeding from Mount Sinai, 
bringing forth children unto bondage, which is Hagar (now 
Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia) and corresponds to the Jerusa- 
lem that now is. For she is in bondage with her children. But 
the Jerusalem above is free, which is our mother. *'For it is writ- 
ten, Rejoice thou barren woman that bearest not, break forth and 
shout, thou that travailest not. For more are the children of the 
desolate than of her that hath the husband. **And ye, brethren, like 
Isaac, are children of promise. But as then he that was born 
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according to the flesh persecuted him that was born according to 
the Spirit, so also now. *But what saith the scripture? Cast out 
the maid servant and her son. For the son of the maid servant 
shall not inherit with the son of the freewoman. Therefore, 
brethren, we are children, not of a maid servant, but of the free- 
woman. 

21, Adyeré pou, of bd vduov Oérovres elvar, TOY VdMoV OUK 
axovere; “Tell me, ye that wish to be under law, do ye not hear 
the law?’’ The abrupt beginning reflects excited feeling, and is 
calculated to arrest attention. Cf. chap. 3%: TobTo pdvor Oédw 
pabety ad’ bua. It had apparently only just occurred to the 
apostle that he might reach his readers by such an argument as 
that which follows. The address of i716 vdpov OédovTes elvae 
implies, as is indicated throughout the letter, that the Galatians 
have not adopted, but are on the point of adopting, the legalis- 
tic principle and practices. Cf. 16 33 44-17, The Galatians are 
not vTd voyuov but vd vowov OéXovTes Elvar. UT vdpov evi- 
dently has the same meaning as in 3%, v.4, and in Rom. 6! 5; 
the word véuos thus bearing the same sense which it has con- 
stantly in this and the preceding chapter, divine law viewed by 
itself as a legalistic system. See note on 3% and detached note 
on Népuos, V 2. c. On the other hand, Tov vépor in itself 
probably refers, as is indicated by 4%, etc., to the O. T. scrip- 
tures (detached note, V 3), which, they had been taught, con- 
tained that legalistic system which they were urged to accept. 

22. vyéypatra: yap b7t ’ABpadp Sto viols éoyev, &va &k 
THS Tardiokns Kal eva ek THs éXevOépas’ “For it is written that 
Abraham had two sons, one by the maid servant, and one by 
the freewoman.” See Gen., chaps. 16,17. matdéoxn, properly 
referring to a young woman, and denoting age, not status, be- 
came among the Greeks a term for a female slave (see L. & S.) 
and is frequently so used in the Lxx. 

23. GAN 6 wev ex THS Taddokns Kata odpKka yeyevvnTat, 6 
5é ék rhs edevOdpas bv érayyeddas, “But the son of the 
maid servant was born according to the flesh; the son of the 
freewoman through promise.” kata odpka, “by natural gen- 
eration,” in the ordinary course of nature (cf. Rom. 1 9° and 
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detached note on IIvedya and Zapé, p. 492, 3 (a) under cdpé), 
and 6’ érayyeAlas, “through promise,” are antithetical, not by 
mutual exclusion, but in the fact that, though Isaac was begot- 
ten and born kara odpka, his birth was also 6 érayyedéas, and 
was significant because of this, while the birth of Ishmael was 
simply kata odpxa, On the érayyeAda here referred to, see 
Gen. 154 171°, and cf. chap. 31%. The perfect yeyevvnrat is used 
in preference to the aorist éyev76n, because the writer is think- 
ing not simply of the historical fact but of the existing result 
of that fact, in the race of Ishmael’s descendants and especially 
(for yeyévynrat belongs in thought to both members of the 
sentence) in Isaac’s descendants. 


WH. bracket péyv, omitted by B f Vg. Tert. Hil. Hier. Yet the 
concurrent omission of such a word by one Grk. ms. and a small group 
of Latin authorities seems to raise no serious question of its belonging 
to the text. Between 8 émayyeAtac (NAC 33, 442 al.) and da tHe 
éxayyeMlag (BDFGKLP al. pler. Or.) it is impossible to choose with 
confidence. Both readings are supported by good pre-Syrian groups. 
But the probability that Paul would have opposed to xat& ckoexa a 
qualitative 3’ éxayyeAla¢ rather than used the article in referring to 
a promise not previously mentioned seems to turn the scale in favour 
of 8: éx, 


24, dtwa éorw addnyopovpeva’ “Which things are allegori- 
cal utterances.”” The present tense of the participle, the mean- 
ing of the verb as established by usage, and the facts respecting 
current views, combine to make the above the only tenable 
translation, the participle being interpreted as an adjective 
participle used substantively in the predicate. BMT 432. 
The assertion pertains not to the original sense of the passage, 
what the writer meant when he wrote it, nor to the current or 
proper interpretation of the words, but to the character of the 
utterances as they stand in the scripture. Substantially the 
same thought might have been expressed by atwa 4 ypady 
adAnyopet in the sense, “which things the scripture says 
allegorically,” the scripture being conceived of apart from the 
author of the scripture and as now speaking. 
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The verb é\Anyoogw, a late Greek word not found in the Lxx, and 
here only in N. T., occurs first in Strabo 1. 27, though dAAnyool« 
occurs as early as Demosthenes. Classical writers used atvittoyat, 
in the sense, ‘‘to speak in riddles” (cf. Jos. Ant. Proem. 24 (4), where 
atvittopat and &AAnyoeéw occur together), and Sxé6vore of an under- 
lying figurative or allegorical meaning: Xen. Symp. 3; Plato. Rep. 
378 D; cf. Philo, Vita contempl. 28 (3). The meanings of &\Anyopéw 
are as follows: 

1. To speak allegorically, to utter something which has another 
meaning than that of the words taken literally—the object of the 
verb or subject in the passive being the words uttered: Philo, Leg. 
alleg. IL 5 (2): dAAd xar tadta quomds dAANyopEt. Mut. nom. 67 (9); 
Jos. Ant. Proem. 24 (4); Clem. Alex. Paed. I 45 (chap. vi); Porphyr. 
Antr. Nymph. 4. In the passive, to be spoken allegorically: Porphyr. 
Vita Pythag. 12; Origen, Cels. 43#: “Horédp etenuéva év pbbouv oyquate 
meet ths yuvatnds d&AAnyopsitat. Philo, Vita contempl. 29 (3 b) woAA& 
pynueta ths év tots &AANYoooumevots (Béag dnéAtnov. Hxecrat. 159 (7) 

2. To speak of allegorically, the object being not the words uttered 
or the thing actually mentioned, but that to which there is underlying 
reference. Philo, Leg. alleg. Il 10 (4); Plut. Es. carn. Orat. 1. 74. 
In the passive, Philo, Cherub. 25 (8): tz wav 3h yeoouBlu «a0 eva 
teb6xov otws dAAnyopettat. Clem. Paed. I 47 (chap. vi): obtws 
moAAayGs dAAnyopettae & Adyos. Paed. I 46 (chap. vi). With a 
double object, to call (a thing something) allegorically: Clem. Paed. I 
43 (chap. vi): ckexa uty tb xvetuax td Gytov &AAnyopet. In the pas- 
sive, Clem. Paed. II 62 (chap. viii): of ... &mbctoAor . . . 163e6 
&dAAnyopotvtae xvelov. Paed. I 47 (chap. vi) bis. 

3. To interpret allegorically, 7. e., to draw out the spiritual meaning 

» supposed to underlie the words in their literal sense: Philo, Leg. alleg. 
III 238. (85): tva . . . &AAnyoops—‘“‘xotety ta Zoya adrod.”? Origen, 
Cels. 117: aitt&tat tods tpoKoAoyoUvtas xal &AANYopOUytas aithy. Philo, 
Vita contempl. 28 (3 a); Origen, Com. in Joan. 201°, Cels. 118; 448; 
487; 730: 858, 

For &\Anyoota in the sense “an allegory,’ ‘‘a thing to be understood 
allegorically,” see Philo, Leg. alleg. III 236 (84). 

The second of these meanings of the verb is excluded for the present 
passage by the fact that &crva evidently refers either to the persons and 
events just named or to the statements concerning them, not to their 
spiritual significates, which have not yet been named; whereas this 
meaning occurs only in reference to the spiritual significates. If, then, 
we take into consideration the two remaining and for this passage 
only possible significations and the possible usages of the present 
participle in predicate, there result the following possible interpre- 
tations of éctty éX., those that are too improbable to deserve con- 
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sideration being ignored: (1) &otty &\Anyopobueva may be, so far as 
usage is concerned, a periphrastic present of customary action, and 
mean (a) “are wont to be spoken allegorically”; but this is excluded 
by the fact that the subject refers to statements taken for substance 
from scripture, of which it might be said that they were spoken alle- 
gorically, but not that they are wont to be so spoken; or (b) “are wont 
to be interpreted allegorically”; but this is excluded by the context, 
for with this meaning the following clause introduced by y&e must be 
understood as containing the interpretation thus referred to; but this 
interpretation was certainly not the current Jewish one, and it is very 
improbable that a current Christian interpretation had yet sprung up, 
or, even if it had, that it would be such as that which follows; this is 
adapted to express and sustain Paul’s own conception of things, and 
must be ascribed to him rather than supposed to be borrowed by him 
from a current view. The tempting modification of this, ‘are to be 
interpreted allegorically,” would give excellent sense, but is not sus- 
tained by Greek usage, which would have required dAAnyoenté«; cf. 
Origen, Lam. Jer. 11°. Such cases as Acts 1527 21 2 Pet. 3" are only 
apparently vouchers for such a use of the participle, since, though they 
may be translated into English by ‘‘to be,” etc., they really denote 
not propriety, but impending futurity. To the same effect is the in- 
terpretation of Mey. Sief., “which things have an allegorical sense”; 
which is sustained neither by any recognised force of the participle 
nor by specific instances of such a meaning of the passive of this verb. 
(2) tty &AAnyopobusva may be supposed to be a periphrastic present 
indicative, meaning “‘are spoken allegorically,” equivalent to 4 yeapy 
&Anyoeet, the utterance being thought of as present because made 
by the ever-present scripture. Cf. Rom. 4*: tt yao } yeagh Aéyer; 
Rom. 10°; v.28 below, et freg., and in the passive, Heb. 71%, é9’ 8v yao 
A¢yetat taitaz. But for this idea a periphrastic present would scarcely 
be used, the expression being, indeed, approximately “‘aoristic,” neither 
progression nor customariness being distinctly suggested. (3) The 
participle may be a present participle for the imperfect, referring 
to an action, strictly speaking, antecedent in time to that of the prin- 
cipal verb (BMT 127; Mt. 2°, etc.). But the pres. part. is apparently 
never used in this way when the fact referred to belongs definitely to 
time distinctly past in reference to the principal verb, as must be the 
case here if the utterance is thought of as past atall. (4) It may bea 
general present participle equivalent to a noun, and meaning “alle- 
gorical utterances” (BMT 123, 432 (a); MGNTG. p. 127); ef. Jn. 
126, tz BadAdueva “the deposits”; Rom. 1o* 1 Cor. 157° 1 Thes. 2" 
5% 2 Thes. 1° Gal. 5%, neprteuvduevoc, “one who receives circum- 
cision”; 6% 1° Eph. 428 Rom. 11261 Thes. 1°, 6 pudwevoc, “the deliverer”’; 
Philo, Leg. alleg. III 239 (85), tva td Aeyouevov . . . yévmtat. It is 
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true that N. T. furnishes no example of a present participle applied in 
just this way to utterances of scripture, such utterances, when desig- 
nated by a participle used substantively, being always elsewhere ex- 
pressed by a perfect participle (td etpnugvov: Lk. 2% Acts 216 134 
Rom. 41%; td yeyeaupévov: Acts 1329 24% 2 Cor. 4% Gal. 31° Rev. 1) or 
by an aorist participle (cd én6¢v: Mt. 1% and ten other passages in 
Mt.). Yet in view of the frequent occurrence of the present participle 
of other verbs with substantive force (see exx. above) and of such 
expressions as * yeagh Aéyer (Rom. 4’, etc.), Aéyetat taita (Heb. 7%; 
sc. éy youn), and 4 yeah.) Aéyouce (Jas. 2%%), and the apparent use of 
&AAnyopobueva with substantive force, meaning “allegorical say- 
ings,” in Philo, Vita contempl. 29 (3 b) cited above, such a use here is 
not improbable, and, though grammatically more difficult than inter- 
pretation (1), must because of the contextual difficulties of the former 
be preferred to it. It is substantially identical with (2), but gram- 
matically more defensible; and is in substance the interpretation of the 
ancient versions and of the Greek interpreters. See Zahn, ad loc. 
The apostle is then speaking not of what the passage meant as uttered 
by the original writer, but of the meaning conveyed by the passage as 
it stands. In common with Philo before him, and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and Origen after him, he conceived of the 
scriptures as speaking in his own day; and since Paul elsewhere in 
this epistle and in Romans speaks without qualification of Abraham 
as a historical character, it is apparent that in this passage at least 
he ascribes to the scripture as now speaking a meaning distinct from 
that which it bore as originally written, regarding the latter as repre- 
senting historic truth,* the latter as conveying spiritual truth. The 
only question can be whether in this case he regarded the spiritual 
* truth as really conveyed and vouched for by scripture, or only for the 
purposes of appeal to the Galatians adopted a current method of using 
scripture. The unusualness of this method of argument on his part 
perhaps favours the latter view; but the absence of anything in the 
language of this passage (e. g., xev’ &vOepwroy Aéyw) to indicate that he 
is speaking otherwise than in accordance with his own convictions, 
together with such other instances as 1 Cor. 98 '° 104, favours the former. 


* Against the strong evidence that Paul ascribed historicity to the O. T. narratives, includ- 
ing those here referred to, the word aAAnyopovmeva can not be cited as valid evidence to the 
contrary. For though the word may often be used when the statements literally understood 
are regarded as not historically true, yet this is not involved in the meaning of the word. 
Cf. ¢. g., Origen. Cels. 44, where Origen, going beyond Paul and saying that the statements 
as originally uttered were allegorically spoken (7AAnyopyrac), yet implies also their historicity 
in their literal sense. Philo, also, though he often rejects the literal meaning as absurd and 
false (Somn. I 102 [17]), yet in other instances clearly accepts as historically true in their 
literal sense passages which he also interprets allegorically. (Mut. nom. 81 [12]). Cf. Bous. 
Rd. d. Judent.*, p. 185, “Er [der tiefere, allegorische Sinn] tritt neben den andern [den Sinn 
des Wortlauts], nur in den selteneren Fallen hebt er ihn auf.” 
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It is doubtful whether any stress can be laid on the fact that Paul 
uses the compound relative &ttve rather than the simple & The 
generic force of &tva, “which as other like things” (cf. Th. s. 2. ae 
MGNTG. p. 91 ff.; Ell. ad loc.) is appropriate enough in this place, con- 
veying the thought that the predicate éAAnyopobueva applies not sim- 
ply to the passage or events just mentioned, but to others of like char- 
acterinO.T. But the use of the relatives in the Pauline letters seems 
to indicate both a preference for the longer form in the nom. plur. and 
an ignoring of the distinction between these and the shorter forms. 
Thus ofteves occurs in Rom. 125 #2 216 6? of rr4 164 71 Cor. 317 2 Cor. 81 
Gal. 24 54 Eph. 419 Col. 4% 2 Tim. 2%. 18 Tit. 14, while of occurs in Rom. 
167 only; atttves occurs in Phil. 4% 1 Tim. 1469, with no instance of at; 
&ttva occurs, besides the present passage, in Gal. 519 Phil. 37 Col. 2%3; 
the only certain instance of & in nom. is Col. 2%; in r Cor. 4° and Tit. 2! 
it was probably felt to be accus.; in Col. 2!7 the reading is uncertain; 
in Eph. 5‘ it is possibly an accus., but more probably a nom. If, then, 
the three cases of & in the nom. (probably or certainly such), viz. 
Col. 217. 2 Tit. 21, be compared with the instances of &ttv«, it will be im- 
possible to discover any difference in the relation of the relative clause 
to the antecedent that will account for the use of &ttvx in one group 
and & in the other. This is especially clear in Col. 22%. 28, where of suc- 
cessive clauses in entirely similar relation to what precedes the former 
uses & and the latter &ttvz. There is even less reason for ascribing to 
Hts in vv.%5: 26 any force different from that of the simple relative 
than in the case of &ttvx here; for not only is it difficult to discover 
any of the logical relations sometimes intimated by the use of the 
compound relative, but Paul’s uniform employment of #tt¢ for the 
fem. sing. nom. forbids any argument based on his use of it here in 
preference to 4. 


abrar yap eiow dvo0 diabFjKar, ula ev aT Gpous Lua, “For 
these women are two covenants, one proceeding from Mount 
Sinai.’”’ With these words the apostle proceeds to give the alle- 
gorical interpretation of the persons and events referred to in 
vv. 3, 7. e., to point out what they mean when they are taken 
as allegorical utterances. From this point of view eo is to 
be interpreted as meaning in effect “represent,” ‘“‘stand for.” 
Cf. Mt. 133° Mk. 14%; Philo, Cherub. 23 (7): ‘Yiwera oby To 
pev érepov TaY YEpouBiu % ewrdtw (cpaipa), On diabyxar, 
here meaning ‘“‘covenants,” not “‘testaments,” see detached 
note on Ava67jkn, p. 496. Of the two covenants here referred to, 
the first only is named, the phrase w/a . . . Zwa identifying it 
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as the covenant involved in the giving of the law, a familiar 
idea, as is shown by Heb. 8° (quoting Jer. 31%) 94 2 Cor. 3% 4 
Sir. 2423 Ps. Sol. 105. The érépa 5:a97Kn implied in dv0 61a6%- 
Kat and pia is left unnamed, but is evidently that of 
which faith is the basal principle and which is referred to in 
317 as a covenant in contrast with the law, which is not there 
designated as a covenant, 

eis dovAetay yervooa, “bringing forth children unto bond- 
age,”7. e., bearing children destined to be slaves. The par- 
ticiple is adjective in force and timeless (BMT 123, 420). Ap- 
plied to Hagar the phrase designates her as one who, being a 
slave woman, bears children who share her status of slavery. 
As applied to the Sinai covenant it refers to the fact that they 
who came under this covenant were in the position of slaves as 
being in bondage to the law. Cf. 41. The form of the expres- 
sion, Yevvoa, etc., is, of course, determined by the fact lit- 
erally taken; there is nothing in the spiritual experience exactly 
corresponding to the child-bearing. 


It is assumed in O. T. that in general the offspring of a man’s slaves 
were also his slaves. See Gen. 14 17% 18, The status of the children 
which a slave concubine bore to her master is not definitely defined. 
The Genesis story of Hagar and Ishmael indicates that the slave mother 
remained a slave at least in cases in which she had been a slave before 

_ becoming her master’s concubine, and that her son was not ipso facto 
the heir of his father (Gen. 211°), but suggests that the status of the 
son was at the option of the father. 


gris eat “Ayap, “which is Hagar.” The clause is best 
taken as identifying. On the force of 771s, see above on Gtwa 
and on that of éoriv, see eloiv, above. This clause simply 
states that of the two women named above, Hagar represents 
in the allegory the covenant that proceeded from Sinai. 

25. 70 e“Ayap Zia dpos €otly & TH ApaBia, “Now Hagar is 
Mount Sinai in Arabia.” It isnot the woman Hagar (1) “Ayap) 
of whom the statement is made, either as a historical person or 
as a character in the narrative to which he is giving an allegori- 
cal interpretation, but either the word, in which case éoriy 
affirms the equivalence of the two expressions “Avap and Swa 
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dpos (note the neuter article; cf. W. XVIII 3; Rob. 766), or, 
by association of épos after Zwa with both “Ayap and Sud, the 
mountain (cf. WH. vol. II, ad loc., citing as parallel cases 
Rom. 278. 329), The clause accordingly implies that Mount 
Sinai was sometimes, directly or by implication, called Hagar 
or something sufficiently similar in sound to be so represented 
in Greek. Whether the statement is from the apostle or, as is 
on the whole more probable, a gloss from the hand of a scribe 
(see below, in discussion of the text), its intent is to confirm the 
previously affirmed identification of Hagar with the covenant 
proceeding from Sinai. Such a double name of the mountain 
has from the historical point of view no real value, of course, 
as proving a relation between Hagar and the Mount Sinai cov- 
enant; still less as proving that the favour of God rests on 
the spiritual followers of Abraham’s faith rather than on his 
physical descendants. But the statement is consonant with the 
allegorical method of interpretation which the whole paragraph 
illustrates. If it is a gloss, it is by that fact a parenthesis, and 
is probably sq in any case. The use of dé (rather than Yap) is 
probably due to the fact that as a parenthesis it is felt to be 
additional and incidental rather than a part of the main argu- 
ment. Cf. Th. s. v. 6, and, as illustrating the approximation 
of 6¢ and Yap in meaning which led to their interchange, see 1". 


The following are the readings of the first clause attested by ancient 


evidence: 

(a) td yao Deve 80g éotlv: NCFG 33 (but 33* app. +d 8¢) f g Veg. 
Arm. Aeth. Orig. (both Lat. tr. and Gr. as testified by Athan.; see 
Zahn, p. 2096, citing Goltz.). Sah. reads: quae vero mons Sina est. 
Goth. omits yée. It is important to note, however, that §§ adds 6v, 
reading: tb yao Leva bo0g éotly by év tH "ApaGlg, “For Sinai is a 
mountain, being in Arabia.” But since without “Aya there would 
be no occasion to insert Sy, the probability is that “Ayae has fallen 
out, and that the testimony of § is really in favour of the presence of 
*Ayao in the text. (b) 7d ydo *Ayao Xtvk p05 éotly: KLP 33** 
al. pler. Syr. (psh. et harcl. txt.) Arm. Chrys. Theod. Mops. Thdrt. 
Thphyl. (c) tb yao “Ayap 8p0¢ éotly: d. (d) td 8& “Ayao Live Beoc 
éottv: ABD 31, 442, 436, 40 lect. Syr. (harcl. mg.). Boh.: “Ayap dt ZLivé 
etc., some mss, omitting 8é. 
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Of these readings both the character of the witnesses to (b) and its 
apparently conflate character indicate that it is derivative; (c) is too 
slightly attested to be considered. Modern editors are divided be- 
tween (a) and (d), Westcott, Ltft., Zahn adopting (a), Hort, Ws. 
Sief. (d). The latter seems, on the whole, best supported. If the 
presence of 3y in § in effect makes that ms. a witness not against but 
for a text containing “Ayae (cf. Sief. ad loc.), the external evidence is 
distinctly more favourable to (d) than to (a); and transcriptional prob- 
ability is likewise in favour of (d), since whether through the accidental 
omission of ABA, or through a feeling of the difficulty of this reading, 
(d) is easily susceptible of modification into (a) while there is nothing 
in the form or meaning of (a) to make its conversion into (d) likely. 

The difficulty of interpretation, especially the absence of definite 
evidence of any usage that would account for the identification of 
Hagar and Sinai, either as names or places suggests the possibility of 
an interpolation at this point. Bentley (Letter to Mill, p. 45; accord- 
ing to Ellis, Bentleit Crit. Sac., he afterwards changed his mind and 
adopted reading (a)) suggested that the words Ltv& Bpo¢ éotty év tH 
*AoaBig were a marginal gloss afterwards introduced into the text; 
and Holsten, Das Evangelium des Paulus, I. 1, p. 171, et al., conjecture 
that the whole sentence tb 38. . . ’Apa@lg is an interpolation. Cf. 
Clemen, Einheitlichkeit der Paulinischen Briefe, pp. 118 f. 

Either of these conjectural emendations would remove the obscurity 
of the passage as representing the thought of Paul, and transfer the 
words to another writer who would perhaps feel no necessity for a 
better basis for this additional piece of allegorising than his own imagi- 
nation, or who may have heard Mount Sinai called “Ayae or the like. 

_ Of the two suggestions that of Holsten is the simpler and more prob- 
able, and, in view of the process by which the Pauline epistles were 
collected and transmitted, not in itself improbable. See notes on 31¢ 
and 32°. 

Precisely what the fact was of which the apostle thus avails himself 
(if he wrote the sentence) we do not with certainty know. It may 
have been that he was aware that the Arabians or certain tribes of them 
were called sons of Hagar (0°27, ‘Ayyapnvol, Ps. 837; nx 37, ‘Ayaenvol, 
1 Chron. 51%, cf. Ltft. ad loc.). Or he may have had in mind that there 
is an Arabic word, hagar, which may be reproduced in Hebrew as 
“un and signifies “cliff, rock”; it is possible that the word may have 
been applied by the Arabs to that particular mountain which in Paul’s 
day was regarded as the scene of the giving of the law. To this it is 
no serious objection that the name of the mountain was on this theory 
“un, while that of the woman was 737, for scientific exactness 
in such a matter is not to be expected of an ancient writer. In the 
absence of definite evidence, however, that the word “Ayae, or anything 
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closely resembling it, was applied toa mountain also known as Dvy4, all 
such suggestions must remain conjectures only. See Ltft., detached 
note, pp. 197 ff. This fact has influenced Ltft. Wies. Zahn, et al., to 
adopt the otherwise inferiorly attested reading tb yao Live beog gatly 
éy th “ApaGlg, interpreting it, however, variously. Ltft. translates: 
“For Sinai is a mountain in Arabia,” 7. e., in the land of bondsmen 
themselves descended from Hagar, and finds in this statement a con- 
firmation not of #tt¢ éotly “Aya, but of ets SourAelay yewvOou. Zahn 
interprets “For Mount Sinai is in Arabia,” 7. e., not in the promised 
land, the possession of which is the central element of the divine prom- 
ise; from which it follows that the Sinai covenant does not involve the 
fulfilment of the promise, but, on the contrary, the enslavement of 
those to whom it is given. Both interpretations perhaps involve Paul’s 
assuming a knowledge on the part of the Galatians hardly likely to be 
possessed by them; but the decisive reasons are against the text rather 
than against the interpretation. See textual note. Ell. and Sief. 
reading tb 82 “Ayao understand the words év tH ’ApaGlg as defining not 
the location of Mount Sinai, but the region in which the name Hagar 
is applied to Sinai. This would be entirely possible if, instead of 
éoctfy, Paul had written xaAcivat (with the necessary change in the 
order of the words preceding 8g0¢), but of such a geographical expres- 
sion used in this sense in such a sentence as this no example is cited. 


auvoTtouyel 6 TH viv lepoveadnp, “and corresponds to the 
Jerusalem that now is.’ Best understood as continuing 771s 
éorlv “Avyap after the parenthetical To dé “Ayap . . . ApaBia, 
Yet the logical subject of uvoTovyet is rather “Aap than 77¢s 
(= pia dvabnKn), as dovAever yap indicates. The words con- 
tinue the allegorical explanation of the O. T. passage, point by 
point. “The Jerusalem that now is” is manifestly used by 
metonymy for that Judaism of which Jerusalem was the centre. 


» The military use of cuyatoryeiv, “to stand in the same file” (Polyb. 
10. 23 (21)7) suggests that the two terms referred to are in the same 
column, on the same side of the parallelism. Thus Ltft., who repre- 
sents the thought thus: 


Hagar, the bond woman. Sarah, the freewoman. 
Ishmael, the child after the flesh. Isaac, the child of promise. 
The old covenant. The new covenant. 

The earthly Jerusalem. The heavenly Jerusalem. 


But the language of the apostle (note the use of the singular number 
and the term-by-term parallelism) indicates that he is not simply put- 
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ting things into two columns, one containing all that falls on the side 
of the bond and the other all that belongs to the free, but is pointing 
out the equivalents of the several elements of the narrative allegori- 
cally treated. If, then, it is necessary to take the word in the precise 
sense suggested by Polybius, the following would seem to be the dia- 
gram that would represent the thought, the items 1, 2, 3, 4, at the 
head of the several columns representing the four elements of the nar- 
rative on which the apostle puts an allegorical interpretation, and the 
items below each of these representing the things for which they stand, 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Hagar, the bond Ishmael, born after Sarah, the freewo- Isaac, born according 
woman, bearing the flesh, born unto man (bearing free to promise, 
children unto bond- bondage. children). 
age. 

(a) (a) 

The covenant from The new covenant. 

Sinai. 


(b) (b) 
The Jerusalem that The children of Jeru- Jerusalem that is The children of Jeru- 


now is. salem in bondage above. salem above, ac- 
to legalism. cording to promise, 
free. 


Yet it is doubtful whether our interpretation should be so strictly 
governed by the Polybius passage (which is itself not perfectly clear, 
and to which no parallel has been cited). The use of the verb in 
Musonius (cf. L. & S.) ina less technical sense, and the use of suctoryla 
in Aristotle (Metaph. 1. 5, 6 (986a%), et al.,) to denote the relation of the 
members of a correlative pair, such as ‘odd and even,” “right and 
left,” suggests that Paul here meant simply “‘is correlative to,” “in 
‘the parallelism between narrative and its allegorical significance is the 
corresponding term.” The statement of Sief. that this sense would 
require dytistoryet is true only in the sense that if the apostle had 
had in mind two columns in one of which stood the terms of the narra- 
tive itself and in the other antithetically term for term their spiritual 
significates, he would probably have used dytictoryet. But the idea 
of correspondence, equivalence, calls not for dvttotoryet but cuvatoryet. 


dovAever yap peta Tov Téxywy aiTHs’ “for she is in bond- 
age with her children”: justification of the parallelism just 
affirmed between Hagar and Jerusalem. As Hagar, a slave, 
bore children that by that birth passed into slavery, so the 
Jerusalem that now is and her children, viz., all the adherents of 


legalistic Judaism which has its centre in Jersualem, are in 
bondage to law. 
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96. n be dvw *Tepovoans) py edevbdpa early, “But the Jerusalem 
above is free.” Instead of a formally perfect antithesis, either 
the Jerusalem that now is, and the Jerusalem that is to be, or 
the Jerusalem on earth and the Jerusalem above, the apostle 
mingles the two forms. The same point of view from which 
the seed of Abraham are, not the Jews, but believers in Christ, 
makes the new Jerusalem not the Jewish capital, but the com- 
munity of believers in Jesus the Christ, and the conception of 
that community as destined soon to take up its abode in heaven 
(1 Thes. 47-) and as already living the heavenly life (cf. Phil. 
3°°4- Col. 31%) converts the Jerusalem that is to be, which would 
be the strict antithesis to the Jerusalem that now is, into the 
Jerusalem above (already existent). Heb. 1218#- (see esp. v.2%) 
presents a similar contrast between Mount Sinai as the place 
and symbol of the giving of the law, and the heavenly Jerusalem 
as representing the community of believers (cf. v.¥), probably 
independently developed from the same root, not, of course, 
the source of Paul’s expression here. The freedom referred to 
in €\evOépa is manifestly the same that is spoken of in 2‘ 51, and 
implied in antithesis to the dovAeéa spoken of in 41-4. 


The conception of a restored and beautiful Jerusalem appears even 
in the O. T., Ezek., chaps, 40 ff. Zech., chap. 2 Hag. 2-*, and in other 
pre-Christian Jewish writings: Sir. 36°7 Tob. 13918 145 Ps. Sol. 178%. In 
I Enoch go**: 29 the displacement of the old house by a new one is pre- 
dicted (cf. Hag. 2°). See Bous., Rel. d. Jud.?, p. 273; Charles, The 
Book of Enoch, note on go%8, This conception of a new Jerusalem 
(though the precise phrase is apparently found first in Rev. 3! 212, cf. 
4 Ezr. 726 1386; Apoc. Bar. 322, which, like the Apocalypse of John, were 
written after the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A. D.) doubtless fur- 
nished the apostle with the basis of his conception here expressed 


qrTis éorly unTnp Hueov’ “which is our mother.” The form 
of expression is derived from the allegory of Hagar and 
Sarah; #u@v refers to believers in Christ in general; the idea 
literally expressed would be, of which (community) we are 
members. The addition of tavTwv by TR. may perhaps be 
traced to Polyc. Phil., chap. 3, or to the influence of Rom. 4! 
On the force of #7ts, see note on aTwva (v,*), 
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27, yéyparrat yap “ EidpavOnt, oretpa 7 ov tlkrovoa: 
patov Kal Bdnoov, 7 ovK @divovoa: Sr ToAAA Ta TeéKVa THs 
épjuou uaddov # THs éyovons Tov avipa.” “For it is written, 
Rejoice thou barren woman that bearest not, break forth and 
shout, thou that travailest not. For more are the children of 
the desolate than of her that hath the husband.”” The quota- 
tion is from Isa. 541, and follows exactly the text of the Lxx 
(BNAQ), which neglects to translate the M35, “rejoicing,” 
“singing,” of the Hebrew. In the prophet the words are prob- 
ably to be joined with 52'?; they are conceived of as addressed 
to the ideal Zion, bidding her rejoice in the return of the exiles, 
Yahweh leading (cf. 527"). The barren woman is Jerusalem 
in the absence of the exiles, the woman that hath a husband is 
Jerusalem before the exile; and the comparison signifies that her 
prosperity after the return from exile was to exceed that which 
she had enjoyed before the captivity. There may possibly 
underlie the words of the prophet a reference to Sarah and 
Hagar as suggesting the symbolism of the passage (cf. 51”), but 
there is no clear indication of this. The apostle, also, in quot- 
ing them may have thought of the barren woman as corre- 
sponding to Sarah, who till late in life had no child, and the 
woman that hath a husband to Hagar. But his chief thought 
is of the O. T. passage as justifying or illustrating his concep- 
tion of a new redeemed Jerusalem whose glory is to surpass 
that of the old, the language being all the more appropriate for 
his purpose because it involved the same figure of Jerusalem as 
a mother, which he had himself just employed, unless, indeed, 
v.%6 is itself suggested by the passage which was about to be 
quoted. ‘There is a possible further basis for the apostle’s use 
of the passage in the fact that its context expresses the thought 
that God is the redeemer not of Israel after the flesh, but of 
those in whose heart is his law (cf. 51'-8, esp. v.7). But whether 
the apostle had this context in mind is not indicated. The yap 
is doubtless confirmatory, and connects the whole statement 
with 771s éorly untnp Huar, 

28, vets 5€é, adeAdol, kara "Ioadk érayyedlas Tékva ore: 
“And ye, brethren, like Isaac, are children of promise.” With 
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this sentence the apostle takes up his allegorical development 
of the O. T. narrative at a new point. Having in vv. 2 
developed it with reference to the two women, which he has 
made to represent the two communities, and incidentally en- 
forced his thought by a quotation from the prophets, he now 
makes use of the sons, Isaac and Ishmael, and more pointedly 
applies his allegory to his readers. Note the address vues 6, 
adeddpot, As Isaac was born in fulfilment of a promise, not in 
the usual course of nature, so Paul assures the Galatians, they 
also are children of promise, whose standing with God rests 
not on physical descent, but on the promise made to Abraham, 
which has already been interpreted as applying to all who have 
faith (37 * 1°), dé is continuative, introducing this element of 
the allegorical interpretation of the O. T. passage as an addi- 
tion to that of vv.?4-?7, 


As in 4%, evidence is very evenly divided between duets . . . goré 
and jets . . . éouév. The former is attested by the group BDG, 
supported by 33, 424** Sah., the latter by SAC with the concurrence 
of LP f Boh. and Cyr. and the great body of the Syrian authorities. 
Transcriptional probability favours busts . . . gotg, the change of 
this form to the first person being more easily explicable as due to 
assimilation to vv. 27 *! than the reverse. Syets is unobjectionable on 
grounds of intrinsic probability, such changes of person being charac- 
teristic of Paul; cf. 423-29. 

Karé& in the sense “‘like,”’ “after the manner of,” occurs not infre- 
quently in classic writers (L. & S. s. v. B. III 3) and in N. T. Cf. 
Eph. 4% 1 Pet. 115 4° Heb. 8°. The position of éxayyeAtac (gen. of 
characteristic) is emphatic. The term is qualitative, but the reference 
is undoubtedly to the promise already repeatedly referred to in the 
epistle (31% 18 21, 2). Whose children they are, whether sons of God 
or sons of Abraham is not emphasised; but the context as a whole 
implies the latter. To take téxva as meaning children of the Jerusalem 
above (Sief.) is to insist upon a closeness of connection with y.?7 which 
is not only not justified by anything in this v. but is practically excluded 
by the phrase xat& "Ioaéx and vv.?9#- 


c 


29, ad\X’ Sowep Tore 6 Kata oapka yerynbels ediwKe Tov 
kara Tvedua, oTws Kai vov, “But as then he that was born 
according to the flesh persecuted him that was born according 
to the Spirit, so also now.”” The persecution which the Gentile 
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Christians had suffered at the hands of the descendants of 
Abraham according to the flesh, the apostle adroitly converts 
to the purposes of his allegorical argument by pointing out 
that this fact had its analogue in the relations of Ishmael and 
Isaac. In speaking of the persecution of those who are accord- 
ing to the Spirit the apostle probably has in mind chiefly the 
persistent efforts of the judaisers to induce the Galatians to take 
on the burden of the law. Cf. v.17 17 51°. Cf. also 34, though 
as shown there that passage does not necessarily refer to per- 
secutions. That persecutions of a more violent nature and at 
the hands of Jews (cf. 1 Thes. 21 16) are also in mind is possible 
but not probable. The persecution of Isaac probably refers to 
Gen. 21°, and the traditions that had gathered about it, but 
the apostle may also have had in mind the mutual hostility of 
the nations supposed to have descended from the two brothers. 


The adversative éAXA& introduces a fact which is on the face of it in 
contrast with the preceding statement. 6 xat& okexa is, of course, in 
the literal sense Ishmael. Cf. onv.%. In the allegorical interpretation 
it stands for those who are descendants of Abraham, but do not walk 
in the footsteps of his faith. The Lxx of Gen. 219 reads xafCoyta 
peta "Ioadx tot viod gautys. On the possibility that this represents 
an original Hebrew different from our present Hebrew, and on the 
rabbinic expansion of the incident, see Ltft. ad loc. The Talmud 

. (Beresch. Rabb. 53'*) says: ‘‘ Dixit Ismael Isaaco: Eamus et videamus 
portionem nostram in agro; et tulit Ismael arcum et sagittas, et jacu- 
latus est Isaacum et prae se tulit, ac si luderet.’’ (Quoted by Wies. 
ad loc.) For xat& xvetya we should naturally expect xat’ éxayyeAlav 
(3°) or 80’ éxnayyedlas (v.%). The introduction of rvedyx might natu- 
rally be explained as a substitution of the giver of the promise for the 
promise. But while Paul speaks of the Spirit as the content of the 
promise (3%), he is not wont to speak of the promises or prophecies as 
given by the Spirit (cf. Mk. 12*8), and in the absence of such usage it 
seems necessary to suppose that the phrase stands in the clause by a 
species of trajection from the clause which expresses the second element 
of the comparison, otw¢ xa viv. The full sentence would have read 
oree yao . . . edlwxe thy xat& exayyeAlay, olitws xat viv d xare ckoxa 
voy xat& tveOua. Cf. Rom. 8°. That rvetyua is in the apostle’s vocab- 
ulary the usual antithesis to o&e& (cf. 3% 51% 17 68 Rom. 8¢f-) may 
also have had some influence. If the phrase be thought of strictly 
with reference to Isaac it must be explained by the fact that the prom- 
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ise pertaining to Isaac involved also the ultimate bestowal of the 
Spirit. Cf. 3%. But see also Philo, Leg. alleg. III 219 (77): "Ioadx 
éyévyycey 6 xdetoc. 


30. adda ro ever ) Ypady; “"ExBade tiv ratdlokny Kal Tov 
vloy aUTHS, ov Yap 1) KAnpovounce o vios THS TaLdloKns meTaA 
Tou viod THs éevbépas.” “But what saith the scripture? 
Cast out the maid servant and her son: for the son of the maid 
servant shall not inherit with the son of the freewoman.’”’ As 
over against the fact that the Gentile Christians are children of 
promise he set in contrast the fact of their persecution, so over 
against this last he introduces with @A\a the language of scrip- 
ture concerning the persecutor. The quotation is from Gen. 
211°, and follows the Lxx except that it omits tTavrnv 
after mavdéoxnv and substitutes THs éAevOgpas for wou Iloaak 
at the end. The language is that of Sarah to Abraham, but 
probably neither this fact nor the statement of v.12 that God 
said to Abraham, “In all that Sarah saith unto thee, hearken 
unto her voice,” has anything to do with Paul’s use of this 
passage here. From the point of view of the allegorical inter- 
pretation every scripture is significant; cf. under v.*.  Alle- 
gorically interpreted the expulsion of Ishmael points to a 
rejection of the children of Abraham according to the flesh in 
favour of the sons of Abraham by faith. 

31. 50, adeddod, otk éouev Tardioxns téva add THs 
édev0épas, “Therefore, brethren, we are children not of a 
maid servant, but of the freewoman.” The omission of the 
article before tavé/oxns gives to the term a qualitative empha- 
sis: “not of a slave woman”’; while the article inserted before 
é\evépas makes this expression refer specifically to the free 
mother Sarah, and to that which in the allegorical interpreta- 
tion corresponds to Sarah, the Christian community or church. 
Translated into terms more directly expressing the spiritual 
fact the sentence means that we who have faith belong not to 
a community or nation that is in bondage to the legal statutes 
(cf. vv.!-!°), but to that community of believers whose relation 
to God is that of sons, having the spirit of sonship, not of bond- 
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age (vv.® 7). Taken in its connection it constitutes a brief 
statement of the doctrine of the rejection of Israel according to 
the flesh which is expounded at length in Rom., chaps. 9-11. 
That the conclusion is derived from an allegorical argument in 
no way diminishes its value as a disclosure of Paul’s thought, 
the allegory being itself resorted to for the very purpose of pre- 
senting his thought more convincingly to his readers. Cf. on 
v., The validity of the argument itself as a piece of exegesis 
depends, of course, upon the validity of the allegorical method 
in general and its applicability to this passage in particular. 
Its postulates are that the O. T. story of Isaac and Ishmael 
bears a meaning which is to be derived from it by reading it as 
an allegory, and that Isaac represents the spiritual seed of 
Abraham, viz., those who, by faith like Abraham’s, come into 
filial relation to God like that of free sons to a father, Ishmael 
standing for those whose relation to Abraham is simply that of 
natural descent. Whether Paul himself accepted these prem- 
ises and ascribed a corresponding validity to his argument, or 
only meant by such an argument to bring his thought before 
his readers in a form which would appeal to them, is, as said 
above, not wholly clear. Presumably he did conceive that the 
argument had some real value; though in view of his use of 
scripture in general it can scarcely be doubted that it was for 
him not determinative of his view, but only confirmatory of an 
opinion reached in some other way. On Tavdéokn, cf. v.”. 
This verse is so evidently by its very terms—note tatdlokns, 
éXevfépas, etc., occurring in the preceding verses but not after 
this point—the conclusion of the allegorical argument intro- 
duced in v.”, that it is surprising that it should ever have been 
thought of otherwise. So, e. g., Meyer. It is a matter of less 
consequence whether v.*! is an inference from v.** or the sum- 
mary of #-®, But since from v.%°, even if the premise, “we 
as Christians correspond to Isaac” (cf. Sief.), be supplied, the 
natural conclusion is not ‘‘we are children of the free,” but, “we 
as children of the freewoman are heirs of the promise”; it is 
more probable that we should take this sentence as the summa- 
tion of the whole allegorical argument (cf. the use of 60 in 
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2 Cor. 121° 1 Thes. 5") and as expressing the thought which 
the apostle wished by this whole paragraph to impress upon 
the minds of the Galatians. 


IV. HORTATORY PORTION OF THE LETTER (5}-6'°) 


1. Exhortations directly connected with the doctrine of 
the letter (5!-65). 


(a) Appeal to the Galatians to stand fast in their free- 
dom in Christ (5!-!?). 


Having in 1-27! defended his own independent right to 
preach the gospel to the Gentiles uncontrolled by any others, 
even those who were apostles before him, and in chaps. 3, 4 
having answered the arguments of his opponents in favour of 
the imposition of legalism upon Gentile Christians, the apostle 
now passes to fervent exhortation of his readers not to sur- 
render the freedom which they have in Christ Jesus. 

With this freedom Christ set us free: stand, therefore, and be not 
entangled again in a yoke of bondage. *Behold,I, Paul, say to you 
that if ye shall be circumcised, Christ will be of no advantage to 
you. *And I protest again to every man that receiveth circumcision 
that he is bound to do the whole law. ‘Ye have severed your rela- 
tion to Christ, ye who are seeking to be justified in law. Ye 
have fallen away from grace. *For we, by the Spirit, by faith, 
wait for a hoped-for righteousness. ‘For in Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but faith work- 
ing through love. "Ye were running well; who hindered you from 
obeying truth ? 8This persuasion is not from him that calleth you. 
94 little leaven is leavening the whole lump. ‘I have confidence, 
in the Lord, respecting you that ye will take no other view than this ; 
but he that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, whoever he may 
be. “And I, brethren, if I am still preaching circumcision, why 
am I still being persecuted ? Then is the stumbling-block of the 
cross done away with. I would that they who are disturbing you 
would even have themselves mutilated. 
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1. rp edevOepla Huds Xpiords revOdpwoev- orrxere odv Kat 
uy Tarw fuy@ Sovrelas evéyerOe, “ With this freedom Christ 
set us free: stand, therefore, and be not entangled again in a 
yoke of bondage.’”’ With this reading of the text (see textual 
note below) these words are not to be attached to 4%" (so Zahn, 
e. g., reading 7) éAevdep/a), but constitute an independent sen- 
tence in which, the allegory of 4°! being left behind, the apostle 
expresses himself in language akin to that of 4‘. The sen- 
tence, without connective particle odv or ydp to mark its rela- 
tion to what precedes, constitutes a transition paragraph of 
itself, on the one side a summary of 47-3! (but without its alle- 
gorical terminology) if not also of chaps. 3, 4 as a whole, and 
on the other an introduction to the exhortations of chap. 5. 
The article before €Aevfepéa is restrictive, referring to that 
freedom from the law with which the whole epistle from 2! on 
has dealt; see esp. 37°? 4% %. On Xpuords 7dev0dpwoer cf. for 
substance of thought 3° 44. The sentence is, in fact, an epitome 
of the contention of the whole letter. 


The variations of the textual evidence are so complex as to make 
clear exposition of them difficult. The chief variations may be set 
forth as follows: 

I. Respecting the words immediately accompanying éAsu@eol¢: 

I. th éAevbeptg (without 7 following): NABCD*HP 31, 33, 442, 
al. Sah. Arm. Syr. (harcl.) Euthal. Thrdt. Dam.; tH yap éA.: 
Boh.; év tH: Chr. 
2. tH érevOeelg 7: DbetsKL, the great body of cursives, Syr. 
(psh. et harcl.) Marc. Chr. Cyr. Thdrt. Thphyl. Oec. al. 
3. B éAevbeolg: FGd f g Vg. Goth. Tert. Or. Victorin. Hier. 
Ambrst. Aug. 
II. Respecting the position of qua: 
1. éhevOep. hues Xe.: N*ABDFGP 31, 33, 327, 2125, some 
mss. of the Vulg. Goth. Cyr. Dam. 
2. éhevbep. Xo. Huds: N°CKL, most of the cursives, Chr. Thrdt. 
Tert. Victorin. Hier. 
3. Xe. HAcuOéewoey huas: Thphyl. (so Ltft.). 
III. Respecting ody: 
1. After éAeuBepfg: C°KL and many cursives, Marc. Dam. 
Tnphyl. Oec. 
2. After othxete: NABCFGP 33, 104, 336, 424**, 442, 1912, , 
f g Goth. Boh. Sah. Eth. Arm. Bas. Cyr. Or i=*-Victorin. Aug. 
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3. Omit in both places: D d 263, 1908, Vg. Syr. (harcl.) Thdrt. 
Chr. Dam. 

The weight of external evidence thus strongly favours tf éAevGeolg 
teas Xerotds HAcvOépwoev’ othxete oby, and the originality of this 
reading is confirmed by the fact that it accounts for all the rest. It is 
adopted by Ln. Tdf. Alf. WH. Sief. Those who have preferred 
another reading (Ell. Ltft.: ty éAcv8eele 7; Zahn: 7 édeveetg) have 
done so on the ground of the syntactical difficulty of tH ¢AeuBeplg asa 
limitation of #Acv0épwoey. But this construction, though unusual, 
does not seem to be impossible (see exegetical notes). On the other 
hand, Hort’s suggestion that tf is a primitive error for én’ (cf. v. », 
én’ édevdeolg éxAHPynte) has much to commend it. The only choice is 
between tf éA. qu., etc., which is undoubtedly the parent of all the 
other existing readings, and én’ éA. qu. as the unattested original of the 
former. 

The dative ty éAcvbeptg is to be explained as a dative of instrument 
(not intensive as in Lk. 2215, éxcBuylg éxeObunoa, and Jas. 517, rpoceuyf 
moeocevéato, in which case the noun, being qualitative, would be with- 
out the article), but descriptive, “‘by (bestowing) the freedom (spoken 
of above) Christ made us free”; cf. Jn. 12%, rot Oavaétw HusrAev 
axoOvnoxety. To this view the article is no objection: cf. 1 Thes. 3°, 
xkon th x«0@ 7 xxloousy, where the relative 7 limiting yalpouey has all 
the definiteness of tH xaeg. Or it may be a dative of destination (cf. 
Acts 2275: mooétetvay abtdy tots tuacy: “They stretched him out for the 
thongs” with which he was to be scourged). The meaning would then 
be: “For the freedom (above spoken of) Christ set us free.” The latter 
interpretation is favoured somewhat by v.', and perhaps by the ab- 
sence of any exact parallel to such a use of verb and cognate noun 
with the article as the former view supposes; while against it is the 
unusualness of such a dative as it supposes (even Acts 227° is not quite 
certain) and the probability that Paul would have expressed this idea 
by cic éAevOeptay (cf. Rom. 52). On the whole the former construc- 
tion is the more probable, if tf be the correct reading. It is, perhaps, 
still more likely that Paul wrote éx’ (see textual note above), in which 
case the meaning would be substantially that of the dative denoting 
destination. 

Dthxw, a post-classical word, derived from &styx«, has with Paul 
the meaning not simply “to stand” (as in the gospels), but with inten- 
sive force, “to stand firm.” Cf. 1 Cor. 16% Phil. 127 41, etc. xé&Aw 
recalls the fact that as Gentiles they had been in slavery, and classes 
the burden of Jewish legalism with that of heathenism. Cf. 4° and 
notes there. The omission of the article with Cuy@ douAelac gives to the 
phrase a qualitative force, and though the reference is clearly to the 
yoke of legalism, is appropriate after ~&Atv because the new yoke 
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which he would have them avoid is not identical with that previously 
borne. 

’Evéyecbe—a frequent classical word, “‘to be held jin,’ “to be en- 
snared,”’ is in the present tense, denoting action in progress, not prob- 
ably because Paul thinks of them as already entangled (so that the 
expression would mean “cease to be entangled”), but because he is 
thinking about and warning them against not only the putting of 
their necks into the yoke, but the continuous state of subjection which 
would result therefrom. 


2. “Ide éym Tladdos Néyw vyty bre eav TWEepitéurnobe Xpioros 
buas ovdev @Pedkynoe, “Behold, I, Paul, say to you that if ye 
shall be circumcised, Christ will be of no advantage to you.” 
The acceptance of circumcision is, under the circumstances 
then existing in the Galatian churches, the acceptance of the 
principle of legalism, the committal of the Galatians to a rela- 
tion to God wholly determined by conformity to statutes and 
leaving no place for Christ or the development of spiritual life 
through faith in him and spiritual fellowship with him. This 
is the position which the apostle has taken throughout the 
letter (cf. 2!8f- 3). The possibility of any compromise between 
the two conceptions of religion he does not consider, but points 
out the logical outcome of the adoption of the principle of legal- 
ism, which he conceives to be involved in the acceptance of cir- 
cumcision. Though circumcision is mentioned here for the 
first time in direct relation to the Galatians, the manner in 
which it is spoken of in this paragraph and in 6"-! (confirmed 
by the implications of chap. 3) makes it certain that it was this 
rite especially that the opponents of Paul were urging the 
Galatians to adopt, or at least that on this the contest was at 
this moment concentrated. Though the sentence is intro- 
duced without Yap, the purpose of it is evidently to enforce 
the exhortation of v.!. Its separation from that v. in a dis- 
tinct paragraph is justified only by the double relation which 
it sustains on the one hand to 4”: *!, and on the other to this 
and the following sentences. 


The first three words of this sentence, none of them strictly neces- 
sary to the thought, serve to give emphasis to the whole statement 
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that follows. As an exclamation Paul elsewhere employs not %e, 
but (306; see x Cor. 15% Gal. 129, et al.; %8e in Rom. 11% and ‘ere in 
Gal. 6" are proper imperatives with limiting object. For other in- 
stances of éya, emphatic, see 112 21% 20 412 510, 11 617 ef freg. For éya 
Tlaidoc, see 1 Thes. 2! 2 Cor. ro! Eph. 31 Col. 1%; see also Col. 48 
2 Thes. 3!7.. The intent of the words here is doubtless, as in most of 
the above instances, to give to what he is about to say all the weight 
of his personal influence. 

The form of the conditional clause é&y xeprtéuvyobe, referring to a 
future possibility, reflects the fact that the question whether they will 
be circumcised is still pending. Cf. 1%. The use of the present tense, 
at first thought surprising, indicates that the apostle is not thinking 
of circumcision as a simple (possible future) fact, or result accom- 
plished, but of the attempt or decision to be circumcised, the verb 
being substantially conative in force; see note on Heecxoy in 11°. What 
the apostle says is not that to be or to have been, as a matter of fact, 
circumcised would render Christ of no avail to them (see the contrary 
stated in v.*), but that their seeking or receiving circumcision under 
the circumstances under which it is being urged upon them would 
do so. Observe the use of the present tense, also, in v.* 6! 38 x Cor. 718, 
The aorist in 2%, on the other hand, was necessary because of the resul- 
tative force of the whole phrase. The view of Alford, that the present 
tense ‘‘implies the continuance of a habit, ‘if you will go on being 
circumcised,’”’ though grammatically unobjectionable, is excluded by the 
fact that circumcision could be thought of as a habit, not in respect 
to individuals, but only as concerns the community; in which case it 
would follow that Paul’s thought was that if the community continued 
the already existing practice of circumcision, the community would 
have no benefit from Christ; whereas, on the contrary, v **, confirmed 
by the apostle’s constant teaching concerning justification, shows that re- 
lation to Christ pertains to the individual, not to the community. 
Alford’s explanation, moreover, fails to account for the present tense in 
nepttepvou.gvp, and is, therefore, probably not applicable to xegrtéuvyabe. 
The language, therefore, furnishes no basis for the conclusion that the 
Galatians had already begun the practice of circumcision. 

On od8y adgeAqoet, cf. Jn. 6% Rom. 2° 1 Cor. 13%. There is no 
ground for assuming an exclusive reference to any specific point of 
future time, as to the parousia or the judgment. The absence of any 
specific reference to these events, such as is expressed in Rom. 2" 18, 
or implied in Rom. 141°, makes it natural to assume that the future 
dates from the time indicated in the subordinate clause; and this is 
confirmed by the use of the aorists xatneyfOyte and éexéoare in v.*, 
which see. 
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3. wapripoua 5¢ rddw Tavtl avOpdatw Tepireuvouerv@ 8Tt 
oerdérns éotly bdov Tov vopov Tohoat, “And I protest 
again to every man that receiveth circumcision that he is bound 
to do the whole law.’ Joined to v.? by 6¢, this sentence sup- 
plements that one by a further reason why the Galatians should 
not receive circumcision. Not only do they thereby lose any 
advantage which the relation to Christ would confer, but they 
assume a heavy burden. The acceptance of circumcision is in 
principle the acceptance of the whole legalistic scheme. The rea- 
sons that can be urged in favour of circumcision apply equally 
to every statute of the law. That Paul points out this logical 
consequence of circumcision implies that the judaisers had not 
done so. They were now urging the Galatians to accept cir- 
cumcision as the rite by which they could become sons of Abra- 
ham and participators in the blessings of the Abrahamic cov- 
enant (cf. chap. 3 passim); they had already persuaded them to 
adopt the cycle of Jewish festivals (41°), perhaps as serving to 
mark them off from their heathen compatriots, perhaps because 
of the appeal which these observances would make to the Gala- 
tians. On the question whether the judaisers had imposed or 
endeavoured to impose upon their consciences any other require- 
ments of the law, see on 4'°. It is certain only that the Gala- 
tians had adopted the festival cycle, that they were undecided 
concerning circumcision, and that the judaisers had not pro- 
posed:to them to undertake to keep the whole law. 

Maortépouat without obj. acc. signifies, not “to call to witness’ (so 
with obj. acc. in Soph. Eur. e a/.), but “to affirm,” “to protest” 
(Plato, Phil. 47C.; Jos. Bell. 3. 354 (8%); Acts 20% 26%? Eph. 47), 
differing from paeetueéw in that it denotes a strong asseveration, not 
simple testimony. 

IIé¢Avy, “again,” can not be understood as referring either to the 
content of v.?, of which this is regarded as a repetition (Ltft.), for the 
two verses, though related, are not identical in thought; or to any 
previous passage in this epistle, since there is none in which this state- 
ment is made; nor can it be taken as marking this verse as a second 
waetuota, of different content from the former one, for in that case it 
would have preceded the verb, as in Mt. 47 533 Rom. 15!» *%. It must, 
therefore, refer to a statement previously made to the Galatians, and 
in that case probably to a statement made on the occasion referred to 
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in 41* (4dnSedwy) and 1°. Cf. notes on these passages and 5%. The 
present passage thus furnishes some confirmatory evidence that Paul 
had either visited the Galatians or written to them since the visit 
spoken of in 41%; since definitely anti-legalistic instruction at that time 
before the legalistic influence had been exerted among them is improb- 
able, though not, indeed, impossible. 

The words xayrt dvWWpmmp meprteyvousv mean not, “to every one 
who has been circumcised” (which would call for the perfect 
mepttetuyquév or aorist neprtunfévtr), but “to every man that 
receives circumcision.” Cf. BMT 124. The warning is addressed 
not to the man who has already been circumcised ‘but (like édyv 
nepttévysbe, v.2) to the one who is contemplating circumcision. 

’Ogethétgs is one who is under obligation, one who is bound, é9¢fAet, 
to do a certain thing; here in effect one who binds himself; for the obli- 
gation is, as the context shows, one which he ought not to assume. 
Cf. contra Rom. 1", 

“OXoy toy vowoy refers to the whole body of O. T. statutes, legalisti- 
cally interpreted. See detached note on Néwos, V 2. (c),p.457. Fora 
Gentile to receive circumcision is to commit himself logically to the 
whole legalistic system. The clear implication of the sentence is that 
the believer in Christ is under no such obligation. The freedom of the 
believer in Christ is not simply from the law’s condemnation of him 
who does not obey its statutes, or from the law as a means of justi- 
fication, but from the obligation to render obedience to these statutes. 
The Galatians are not simply not to seek justification by circumcision; 
they are not to be circumcised; they are not to do the whole law. 


4, Karnpynonre amo Xpiotod oirwes év vow dixavodobe, 
“Ye have severed your relation to Christ, ye who are seek- 
ing to be justified in law.” katnpynOnTe aro Xptorod repeats 
in effect the Xpuoros buds ovdév @pPedrjoe of v.2, and like that 
verse expresses forcibly the apostle’s thought that the adop- 
tion of legalism is the repudiation of Christ. The two methods 
of obtaining righteousness are incompatible. He who turns to 
one foregoes the other. Notice the direct address to the Gala- 
tians, much more impressive than a statement of a general 
principle. 


Some Syrian authorities and Boh. read tod Xerotod, but Xerorod 
is sustained by practically all pre-Syrian evidence, NBCD al. On 
Paul’s usage of Xerords and 6 Xoetotéc, cf. detached note on The Titles 
and Predicates of Jesus, p. 395: 
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’Ey voum evidently has the same meaning as in 3" (g. 2.), “in the 
sphere of” (more specifically, ‘on the basis of”) “legal obedience to 
statutes,” thus equivalent to é& %oywy vowou in 21%, etc. drxaodcbe 
isconative. The present can not mean “are (i. e., have been) justified”; 
and a progressive present proper, “are in the process of being justi- 
fied”’ is excluded by the fact that Paul thinks of justification not as a 
process but an act, and more decisively by his repeated assertion that 
no man is actually justified in law (chap. 31! Rom. 3*°). 

There is no reason to regard the assertion of this sentence as hypo- 
thetical; it must rather be understood as referring to persons among 
the Galatians who, having accepted the legalistic principle, were seek- 
ing justification in law (cf. 41°). Only, in view of 1° 5» 19, etc., it can 
not be supposed to designate the Galatians as a whole, or in view of 
v.2, be understood as necessarily implying that they have carried their 
legalism to the extent of being circumcised. Wherever in the epistle 
the apostle speaks of circumcision, it is as of a future possibility to be 
prevented. This excludes not the possibility of some having already 
been circumcised, but the general adoption of circumcision; but there 
is no positive indication that any have accepted it. 

Kataoyéw, properly meaning “to make ineffective,” is used in Rom. 
72, 6, and here in the passive with &x6, meaning “‘to be without effect 
from,” ‘to be unaffected by,” ‘“‘to be without effective relation to.” 
The explanation of the idiom as a brachylogical expression for 
nxarneyninre xal éywoelcOynte (Ltft., Sief., ef al.), and the comparison 
of Rom. 93 and 2 Cor. 113 as analogous examples, are scarcely defensi- 
ble; for while in these latter instances the expressed predicate applies 
to the subject independently of the phrase introduced by &x6, and the 
verb denoting separation is simply left to be supplied in thought, this 

‘is not the case with xatapyetcbat dxé. The idiom is rather to be ex- 

plained as a case of rhetorical inversion, such as occurs in Rom. 74, 
EbavardOyte tH vdus, where consistency with both preceding and fol- 
lowing context would require 6 véu0> gavardOn buiv. Cf. the Eng- 
lish expression, “He was presented with a gift,” for “A gift was pre- 
sented to him.” The use of the aorist tense, denoting a past event 
viewed as a simple fact, has, in contrast with the present dxatodce 
a certain rhetorical force; as if the apostle would say: “ Your justifica- 
tion in law, which is but an attempt, has already resulted in separation 
from Christ as a fact.” The English perfect best expresses the force 
of an aorist in such cases as this, when the event belongs to the imme- 
diate past (cf. BMT 46, 52). 


THS xapitos ékeréoate, “Ve have fallen away from grace.” 
The article with ydpiros marks the word as referring specifi- 
cally to that grace of God or of Christ which was the distinctive 
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element of the gospel which Paul had preached to the Gala- 
tians. Cf. 1%, and special note on Xdpis. Grace, by virtue of 
which God accepts as righteous those who have faith, itself ex- 
cludes, and is excluded by, the principle of legalism, according 
to which the deeds of righteousness which one has performed 
are accredited to him as something which he has earned. Cf. 
3% Rom. 4° 115. They, therefore, who are seeking justification 
by the way of legalism have fallen away from, abandoned, the 
divine grace. Logically viewed, the one conception excludes 
the other; experientially the one experience destroys the other. 
One can not with intellectual consistency conceive of God as 
the bookkeeping God of legalism and at the same time the 
gracious God of the Pauline gospel, who accepts men because 
of their faith. One can not live the life of devotion to the keep- 
ing of statutes, which legalism calls for, and at the same time a 
life of faith in Jesus Christ and filial trust in the God of grace. 
This strong conviction of the incompatibility of the two con- 
ceptions, experientially as well as logically, is doubtless grounded 
in the apostle’s own experience. C7. 21°. 


The verb éxn(xtw in classical writers from Homer down, signifying 
“to fall out of,” with various derived significations, is probably used 
here, as usually when limited by a genitive without a preposition, with 
the meaning, ‘‘to fail of,” “to lose one’s hold upon”’ (tis ykert0s being 
a genitive of separation), not, however, here in the sense that the 
divine grace has been taken from them (as in Jos. Antig. 7. 203 (9°), 
Qs av Bacthelac éxxecdv), but that they have abandoned it. Cf. 
2 Pet. 317: pudd&acecbe Yva wt . . . Sxaéonte tod [Sfou otnoryyod. 
For to affirm that their seeking justification in law involved as an 
immediate consequence the penal withdrawal of the divine grace (note 
the force of the aorist in relation to the present S:xatotcbe; cf. above 
on xatneyfOnte) involves a wholly improbable harshness of concep- 
tion. On the form é&exéoate cf. Win.-Schm, XIII 12. 


5. juets yap mvevuare ek wioTews éAXmida dikavoowvns aek- 
deyoueba, “For we by the Spirit, by faith, wait for a 
hoped-for righteousness.” Mé¢s is emphatic, we in contrast 
with all who hold to legalism. mvevmare is used without the 
article, hence qualitatively, but undoubtedly with reference to 
the Spirit of God. Cf. the similar usage in 3° 5'* 1* 5, and see 
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special note on IIvedua and Sap, p. 491. The contrast with 
the flesh which in 51° !8- % is expressed is probably here latent. 
He who seeks divine acceptance by law is in reality relying 
upon the flesh. See Rom. 7'*-8%. We, on the other hand, 
depend not on flesh but on the Spirit. The word dixavoovvn 
is best understood in its inclusive sense, having reference both 
to ethical character and to forensic standing. It is this which 
is the object of the Christian’s hope and expectation (Phil. 3% 1°). 
Cf. detached note on Aikavos, etc., VI B. 2, p. 471, and the 
discussion there of this passage. Observe also the expression 
bv ayarns evepyouuery in v.6 as indicating that the apostle is 
here including the ethical aspect of righteousness. The whole 
sentence introduced by Yap is an argument e contrario, confirm- 
ing the assertion of v.4 by pointing out that we, 7. e., we who 
hold the gospel of grace, look for the realisation of our hope of 
righteousness, not in law, €v véu@, but on the one side by the 
Spirit of God and on the other through faith. 


IIveduart is probably a dative of means, limiting &xexdeyx6ue8q, or, 
to speak more exactly, the verb of attaining implied in dxexdey6ue8a, 
the thought being, “By the Spirit we expect to attain,” etc. é 
xtotewo also denotes means, the phrase being complementary to 
xveduartt, and expressing the subjective condition of attaining éAr. 
dx., as xveduare denotes the objective power by which it is achieved. 

*Axexdéyouat, used only in N. T. (Paul, Heb. and x Pet.) and in 
considerably later writers (cf. Nageli, Wortschatz, p. 43; M. and M. 
Voe., s. 2.) signifies “to await with eagerness,’’ &x6 apparently inten- 
sifying the force given to the simple verb by éx, “to be receiving from 
a distance,” hence “to be intently awaiting.” 

The interpretation, “by a Spirit which is received by faith,’”’ the 
phrase xvsiuatt éx xfotews thus qualitatively designating the Spirit 
of God, is neither grammatically impossible (cf. Rom. 8%, xvedpa 
uloBecizc. Eph. 117, xvedux coplas xat dxoxaAdtwewso. Rom. 3%, 
tAaorfjeroy 8a xfotews, none of which are, however, quite parallel 
cases), nor un-Pauline in thought (cf. 3": ya thy éxayyeAlay cod 
xvebuatos AdSwusy Sek tHo xlotews). Yet the nature of the relation 
which this interpretation assumes between xveduact and éx xfotews 
is such as would probably call for xvebyate t@ éx xlotews (cf. 22°, 
wtovet . . . tH t00 uted tod Beod), while, on the other hand, the suc- 
cession of co-ordinate limitations is not uncharacteristic of the apostle; 
cf. Rom. 3%. 
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’"EArlda, as is required by &mexdexbye6a, is used by metonymy for 
that which is hoped for. Cf. Col. 15 Tit. 2* Heb. 61%. The genitive 
Stxatocbyns may be considered as an objective genitive, if the whole 
phrase be supposed to be taken by metonymy—“a hope of righteous- 
ness,” standing for “a hoped-for righteousness,” or a genitive of de- 
scription (appositional genitive) if the metonymy be thought of as 
affecting the word éAxt8« alone. In either case it is the righteousness 
which is the object both of hope and expectation. On the combination 
éhr. a&nexdex. cf. Tit. 2%, moocdexéuevor thy uaxaolay éAxia. Eur. 
Alcest. 130: viv 8& Blou tly’ Er’ 2Anl3a meocdéywuat. Polyb. 8. 217, tats 
Teocdexmu.evats éAntory (cited by Alf. ad loc.). 


6. &v yap Xpior@ "Inood ore wepitoun Te ioxyder ovreE 
axpoBvotia, adda wiorTis OV aydrns évepyouneyn. “For in 
Christ Jesus, neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumcision, but faith working through love.” For the 
disclosure of the apostle’s fundamental idea of the nature 
of religion, there is no more important sentence in the whole 
epistle, if, indeed, in any of Paul’s epistles. Each term and 
construction of the sentence is significant. é&” Xpiot@ Inood 
(the bracketing of ’Incod by WH., because of its omission by 
B. Clem., seems scarcely justified) limits toyve. It is not 
precisely equivalent to tots €y XpicT@ “Incod, but means, 
rather, “on that basis which is created by Christ Jesus’’; nearly 
equal, therefore, in modern phrase, to “in Christianity,” “‘on 
the Christian basis.” With ioyve (from A:schylus down, “to 
have strength,” “to be able,” “to avail’’) is to be supplied, not 
dixaody (“is able to justify”; cf. Acts 6!), which would be to 
limit the thought more narrowly than the context would war- 
rant, but éis duxavoovvny, as suggested by the preceding sen- 
tence, and in the inclusive sense of the term as there used. By 
the omission of the article with 7eptTou7 and all the following 
nominatives, these nouns are given a qualitative force, with 
emphasis upon the quality and character of the acts. This 
might be expressed, though also exaggerated, by some such 
expression as, “‘by their very nature circumcision,” etc. The 
phrase 6 aydrns évepyoupevn furnishes a most significant 
addition to the word téorts, which has filled so large a place 
in the epistle thus far. For not only has he not previously in 
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this epistle used the word ayd7n, but, though often using each 
alone in other epistles (for w/orts, see Rom. 17 3%, etc.; and 
for ayamn, see esp. 1 Cor., chap. 13) he has nowhere else in any 
of his letters brought the two words into immediate connec- 
tion. The relation between the two terms, which is here ex- 
pressed but not perfectly defined by évepyoupern dia, “opera- 
tive, effective through,” “coming to effective expression in,” is 
made clearer by a consideration of the nature of the two re- 
spectively, as Paul has indicated that nature elsewhere. Faith 
is for Paul, in its distinctively Christian expression, a committal 
of one’s self to Christ, issuing in a vital fellowship with him, by 
which Christ becomes the controlling force in the moral life of 
the believer. See esp. 2?° and cf. detached note on IIéorts and 
IIvorevw, V B. 2. (e), p. 482. But the principle of Christ’s life 
is love (see 2°, TOD ayatnoarros, etc.; Rom. 55-§ 83%), Faith 
in Christ, therefore, generates love, and through it becomes 
effective in conduct. See also v.”, where first among the ele- 
ments which life by the Spirit (which, as v.° indicates, is the 
life of faith) produces is love; and on the moral effect and ex- 
pression of love, see especially 1 Cor., chap. 13. On the mean- 
ing of aya7n, see on v.44. That the apostle added the words 
dv ayarns évepyoupern instead of writing wio7ts or 7) TloTis 
alone is probably due to his having in mind, even here, that 
phase of the matter which he discusses more fully in vv.'**-; 
cf. Rom. 3?, and 3° for similar brief anticipations of matters 
to be more fully discussed later. Anticipating the objection 
that freedom from law leaves the life without moral dynamic, 
he answers in a brief phrase that faith begets love and through 
it becomes operative in conduct. 

The whole sentence affirming the valuelessness alike of cir- 
cumcision and of uncircumcision for the Christian life, and 
ascribing value to faith and love, shows how fully Paul had 
ethicised and spiritualised his conception of religion. That he 
says not simply wepitouy ovdér loyve, but obre wepirou 

. . obre axpoBvoria naturally implies not only that he is 
opposed to the imposition of circumcision upon the Gentiles, 
but that he repudiates every conception of religion which makes 
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physical conditions of any kind essential to it. The sentence, 
therefore, in no way contradicts vv.” 3, since the latter declare 
to the Galatians that if they accept a physical rite as religiously 
essential, they thereby repudiate the principle of the religion 
of Christ. He could have said the same thing about uncircum- 
cision had he been addressing men who were in danger of 
adopting this as essential to religion. Indeed, this he does say 
in xr Cor. 7!8 19; mepiterunuevos Tis ekAjOn; wn éemiordobw, 
The doctrine of that passage as a whole is identical with the 
teaching in this letter. For though in v.19 t7pynots évTodwy 
Geod, “a keeping of divine commandments,’’ fills the place 
occupied here by méortis 60’ ayarns évepyoupuevn, v.4 here 
shows that these two expressions are at bottom not antithetical 
but in effect equivalent. 


*Ioxbw, from A’schylus down, in the sense “to have strength,” “to 
be able,” “to avail” is rare in Paul, but not infrequent in other N. T. 
writers. It is used as here in the third of the above-named senses in 
Heb. 91’, and with similar meaning in Mt. 5%. Note the construction 
there. 

*Eyepyouuévy is to be taken, in accordance with the regular usage 
of évepyetcOat in Paul, as middle, not passive, and as meaning “oper- 
ative,” “effective”: Rom. 75 2 Cor. 16 412 Eph. 32° Col. 129 : Thes. 28 
2 Thes. 27 Jas. 518; see also Polyb. 1. 135; Jos. Ant. 15. 145 (5%). The 
active, on the other hand, is used of persons: 1 Cor. 12% " Gal. 28 35 
Eph. 1", 20 23, That the preposition 3& denotes not antecedent cause 
but mediate agency, the object of the preposition being that through 
which the rféotts becomes effective, is made practically certain not on 
grammatical grounds, but because of the nature of the two attitudes 
expressed by xfotts and &y&xy as conceived of by the apostle. See 
above in the larger print. See note on 8& under 1! and cf. 2 Cor. 1°, 
where a similar relation is expressed by év. Since x(fotts is without 
the article, the participle, though anarthrous, may be attributive, 
“which works”; but 2?° suggests that to express this thought Paul 
would have written xlotts 4 évepyouuévyn, and makes it likely that 
évepyouuéyy is adverbial, expressing means or cause. 


7, "Erpéyere kahas: Tés buds évéxopev adnbeta ur TeBerBar; 
““Ve were running well; who hindered you from obeying truth?” 
As in 4%, the apostle breaks off argument to make an appeal to 
the feelings of his readers by reminiscence of the former conduct 
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of the Galatians before they fell under the influence of the 
judaisers. It is to this time obviously that the imperfect 
érpéyere refers. Tis buds, etc., is not a question for informa- 
tion but of appeal. 


On the use of running as a figure for effort looking to the achievement 
* of a result, see 2? Rom. 916 1 Cor. 9%"? Phil. 21° 34 2 Thes. 3!. It is 
probable that in all cases the apostle has in mind the figure of running 
a race, as expressly in x Cor. 9%46 éyvxéxtw is used by Hippocrates 
in the sense “to make an incision,” but with the meaning “to hinder” 
first in Polybius. Here, if the figure is that of a race, the word suggests 
a breaking into the course, getting in the way, or possibly a breaking 
up of the road. That Paul uses the aorist (resultative) rather than 
the present (conative) indicates that he is thinking of what his oppo- 
nents have already accomplished in their obstructive work. The 
present infinitive, xe($ecfxt, on the other hand, is progressive, so 
that the meaning of the whole expression is, “who has succeeded in 
preventing you from continuing to obey truth?” and the implication 
is that, though they have not fully adopted the views of Paul’s oppo- 
nents, they have ceased to hold firmly to that which Paul taught them. 
ne(Oecbat is difficult to render exactly into English. ‘ Believe” ex- 
presses rather less, “obey” rather more, than its meaning. It de- 
notes not merely intellectual assent, but acceptance which carries with 
it control of action; cf. Acts 53% 37 49; Rom. 28. On the construction 
of xe(8ecbor (inf. with wm after verbs of hindering), see BMT 402, 483; 
B1.-D. 429. The omission of the article with dAnfelge gives to it 
a qualitative force, and shows that, though what the apostle has in 
mind is doubtless the same that in 25 and 2" he calls 4 dAnMerx tod eb- 
ayyedtou, he desires to emphasise the quality of his message as truth, 
thus conveying the implication that they are turning from something 
that is ¢rwe to something that is false. Cf. for similar anarthrous use - 
of d&Andercx Rom. 9g! 2 Cor. 67 Eph. 42. Some authorities insert the 
article here (omitted by 8*AB). Evidently some scribe, recognising 
that the reference was to the truth of the gospel, stumbled at the qual- 
itativeness of the expression. 


8. 7) TELTMOVy OvK ek TOD KadodvTOS Duds. “This persuasion 
is not from him that calleth you.” The restrictive article with 
me.opov”n makes it refer definitely to that persuasion just 
spoken of, viz., the persuasion no longer to hold (his message 
which is) truth. By tod kadodvros Paul means God. On the 
meaning of the term and its reference to God, see on 15; and on 
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the omission of #€0d, see on 28 3°. The negative statement car- 
ries with it the positive intimation that the influence which is 
affecting them is one that is hostile to God, an intimation 
which is definitely expressed in v.°. 


Tletcuovn may be either active (Chrys. on x Thes. 1; Just. Mart. 
A pol. 53) or passive (Ign. Rom. 33 Iren. Haer. 4. 337), and it is impos- 
sible to tell in which sense Paul thought of it here. The passive sense 
involves the thought of a persuasion actually accomplished, the active 
an effort. It was, of course, the latter, but évéxovey shows that in 
Paul’s thought it was in a sense the former, also. On the tense and 
modal force of x«Aodytos (general present; adjective participle used 
substantively), see BMT 123, 124, 423, and cf. r Thes. 2!* 5%. 


9, uixpa Fvun bdrov TO hvpaua Fupot. “A little leaven is 
leavening the whole lump.” The occurrence of exactly the 
same words in 1 Cor. 5° and the way in which they are there 
used indicate that they were a proverbial saying, referring to 
the tendency of an influence seemingly small to spread until it 
dominates the whole situation. In 1 Cor. [uu refers to the 
immoral conduct and influence of the incestuous man, and 
gvpaya represents the Corinthian church, whose whole moral 
life was in danger of being corrupted. Here, over against the 
negative statement of v.’, this verse states the true explanation 
of the situation, viz., that the doctrine of the necessity of cir- 
cumcision, insidiously presented by a few, is permeating and 
threatening to pervert the whole religious life of the Galatian 
churches. {vsot is probably not to be taken as a general 
present (as in 1 Cor.) but as a present of action in progress. 
It agrees with all the other evidence of the epistle in indicating 
that the anti-Pauline movement had as yet made but little, 
though alarming, progress. 


On +d pleaua Guuot, of. Exod. 12%, and on leaven as a symbol of 
an evil influence (of good, however, in Mt. 13° Lk. 132° 24), see Ltft. 


10. éy® wéroia eis buds ev Kupl@ bru ovdév addO Hpovn- 
gere’ “TI have confidence, in the Lord, respecting you that 
ye will take no other view than this.” With the abruptness 
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which characterises the whole passage, the apostle turns sud- 
denly from the discouraging aspects of the situation to an 
expression of hopeful confidence. The use of €y®@ emphasises 
the personal, subjective character of the confidence. “I, at 
least, whatever others think.’ eis Uuas designates the persons 
in reference to whom (Th. eis B. II 2 a) the confidence is felt; 
év xupi@ defines the Lord, 7. e., Christ, not precisely as the 
object of trust but as the one who constitutes the basis or 
ground of confidence (Th. €v, I 6 c.; cf. 24and 2!7 and notes on 
these passages). The whole passage is marked by such abrupt- 
ness of expression and sudden changes of thought that the 
words ovdév dAXo may mean in general no other view of the 
true nature of religion or the true interpretation of the gos- 
pel than that which Paul had taught them. Most probably 
they refer directly to the opinion just expressed by Paul in v.?. 
In that case the sentence is an expression of confidence that the 
Galatians will share his conviction that the influence exerted by 
the judaisers is, in fact, a leaven (of evil) coming not from God 
but from men, and threatening the religious life of the whole 
community of Galatian Christians. 


The constructions employed by Paul after xéxo:8% are various: (a) 
éxt, with a personal object (2 Cor. 1° 2! 2 Thes. 3‘), and év with an 
impersonal object (Phil. 33:4), designating the object of confidence, 
that which one trusts; (b) év with a personal object (Phil. 2% 2 Thes. 34 
and the present passage) designating the ground on which confidence 
rests; (c) ets with the accusative occurring in the present passage, 
without parallel elsewhere; in accordance with the not infrequent use 
of els in other connections, the preposition is to be explained, as 
above, as meaning “in respect to.” To take ets byao as denoting 
the object of faith (Butt. p. 175) is without the support of other exam- 
ples with this verb, or of the preposition as used with other verbs; 
for while the accusative after mtebw elg denotes the object of 
faith, this construction is practically restricted to use in respect to 
Christ (cf. detached note on IItetedw, p. 480), and furnishes no ground 
for thinking that xémo8« els would be used with similar force in 
respect to other persons. 2 Cor. 8%, mexotOqoer moAAf tH els buas, is 
indecisive both because it contains not the verb but the noun, and 
because it shares the ambiguity of the present passage. 

The expression év xvef occurs in the Pauline epistles approximately 
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forty times. That it means “in Christ,” not “in God,” is rendered practi- 
cally certain by these considerations: (a) of év Xerot@, or év to Xerors, 
or éy Xerot@ ’Inood there are about eighty instances, and in many of 
these the connection of thought is closely similar to those in which 
éy xvei is employed. (b) In seven cases (Rom. 6% 14“ 1 Cor. 153! 
1 Thes. 1! 4! 2 Thes. 1! 3%) xvel after év is defined by a preceding or 
following "Insod, Xerot@, or both together, as referring to Christ, and 
in these instances, also, the connection of thought is similar to that in 
which év xvetp alone occurs. (c) év Oe@ and éy t@ Oe occur but rarely 
in Paul (Rom. 2!7 5 Eph. 3° Col. 33 1 Thes. 11 2? 2 Thes. 1), and in 
two of these instances (1 Thes. 11 2 Thes. 11), with @e@ is joined xuvetyp 
in such ways as to show that év xvet refers to Christ. Against these 
strong considerations there is only the fact that in general xJetoc 
without the article refers to God, 6 xdetos to Christ. But the force 
of this general rule is diminished by the further fact that in set phrases, 
especially prepositional phrases, the article is frequently omitted with- 
out modification of meaning. Cf. detached note on Ilathoe as applied 
to God, p. 387. On oddets &Ados cf. Jn. 15%4 Acts 412. 


0 6€ Tapdcowy buas Bacrace To Kpiua, doris édayv 7. “but 
he that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, whoever he may 
be.” Initself 0 tapdoowr might refer to a particular individual 
identified or unidentified, and the troubling might be present, 
past, or future. But the indefinite relative clause, do7Tis €av 7, 
referring to the future (BMT 303, 304; a present general sup- 
position is excluded by the future Baordce:, and a present par- 
ticular by the subjunctive 7) requires us to take 0 Tapdoowy as 
designating not a particular individual mentally identified, but 
as referring to any one who hereafter may disturb them. The 
article is distributive generic, as in 3! ™ Jn. 38. Doubtless 
this is but another way of referring to those who are spoken 
of in 18, Twes elow of TapdooorvTes Duds, Kat OédovTeEs pe 
TraoTpéyar TO evayyédov Tod ypioTrov, and in v.” as ob 
avaorarovrTes vuas. Only their conduct is, for rhetorical 
effect, referred to not as a fact but as a future possibility, as in 
18, and an indefinite singular takes the place of a definite plural. 
To Kpiua undoubtedly refers to the judgment of God, which 
carries with it by implication the consequent punishment. 
Cf. Rom. 2? 3 38, and esp. Rom. 13”. How or when the punish- 
ment will be experienced the sentence does not indicate; there 
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is nothing to show that the apostle has especially or exclusively 
in mind the messianic judgment (Rom. 2"). 

Baerdie, used by classical writers from Homer down, occurs also 
in the Lxx, Apocr., and Pat. Ap. It is found in N. T. twenty-seven 
times. In all periods, apparently, it is employed both in a literal 
sense of bearing a burden (MK. 14" Jn. ro”) and other similar senses, 
and metaphorically of mental processes. In N. T. it occurs several 
times in the sense “to endure”: Jn. 168 Acts rs Rom. xsi Cf. ako 
Gal. &. & =, Of bearing punishment it occurs here only in N. T., but 
also in 2 Kgs. 18™, 


11. “Eye d€, adeAdoi’, d Tepirouny ere xypioow, ti Ere 
duoxouar; “And I, brethren, if I am still preaching circumcision, 
why am I still being persecuted?” Still another abrupt sen- 
tence, probably occasioned by the fact that they who were 
troubling the Galatians were using as one of their weapons a 
charge that the apostle was still, when it suited his purpose, 
preaching circumcision. As evidence of the falsity of the 
charge, Paul appeals to the fact that he is being persecuted, 
implying that it was for anti-legalism. The use of ért with 
xnpvcow implies that there was a time when he preached cir- 
cumcision. The reference is doubtless to his pre-Christian 
life, since we have no information that he ever advocated cir- 
cumcision after he became a Christian. On the reasons for 
holding that 1" furnishes no evidence of a period of conformity 
to the views of the judaisers in the matter, see notes on that 
passage. What basis there was for the charge that he was 
still advising circumcision, and whether the charges referred 
to the circumcision of Gentiles or of Jews—doubtless there 
was something to give colour to it—may perhaps be inferred 
from x Cor. 7"*, if we may assume that even before writing 
Galatians he had said or written things similar to that passage. 
On Acts 16°, see below. 

The conditional clause <i . . . xypdeow, though having the form 
of a simple present supposition, evidently expresses an unfulfilled con- 
dition (BMT 245; of. 2@ 3% Rom. 4° Jn. 18"), while the apodosis takes 
the form of a rhetorical question, meaning, “I should not be perse. 
cated.” On the possible uses of Ez, on 1, Despite the seeming 
parallelism, the two words Ex can hardly both be temporal. To 
make both mean “still as in my pre-Christian days,” is forbidden by 
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the fact that he was not in those days persecuted for preaching cir- 
cumcision. To make both mean “still as in my early Christian days,” 
is forbidden by the improbability that he was then preaching circum- 
cision and the certainty (implied in the sentence itself) that if he had 
been he would not have been persecuted. If both are temporal, the 
meaning can only be, If I am still as in my pre-Christian days, preach- 
ing circumcision, why do they, having learned this, continue that per- 
secution which they began supposing that I was opposed to circum- 
cision? Simpler and more probable than this is the interpretation of 
the first éct as temporal, and the second as denoting logical opposition; 
of., é. g., Rom. 3%. The sentence then means: “If I am still preaching 
circumcision, why am I despite this fact persecuted?” 

The bearing of this passage on the historicity of the statement of 
Acts 163 with reference to the circumcision of Timothy belongs, rather, 
to the interpretation of Acts than here. If the event occurred as there 
narrated and became the occasion for the charge to which Paul here 
refers, why he made no further reply than to deny the charge, and that 
only by implication, can only be conjectured. Perhaps knowing that 
the Galatians and his critics both knew that he had never objected to 
the circumcision of Jews, and that the only question really at issue 
was the circumcision of Gentiles who accepted the gospel, he judged 
it unnecessary to make any reply other than an appeal to the fact that 
they were persecuting him. 


dpa KaTnpyntat TO oKavdadov Tod sTavpov, “Then is the 
stumbling-block of the cross done away with.” J. e., if circum- 
cision may be maintained, the cross of Christ has ceased to be 
a stumbling-block. 716 cxavdadov Tod oravpod is that element 
or accompaniment of the death of Christ on the cross that 
makes it offensive (1 Cor. 1”), viz., to the Jews, deterring them 
from accepting Jesus as the Christ. This offensiveness, the 
apostle implies, lay in the doctrine of the freedom of believers 
in Christ from the law. Whatever else there may have been 
in the fact of Jesus’ death on the cross to make the doctrine of 
his messiahship offensive to the Jews, that which above all else 
made it such was the doctrine that men may obtain divine 
acceptance and a share in the messianic blessings through faith 


in Jesus, without circumcision or obedience to the statutes of 


Moses.* 


* Cf. the words of Chrysostom quoted by Alford ad /oc.: ‘‘ For even the cross which was a 
stumbling-block to the Jews was not so much so as the failure to require obedience to the 
ancestral laws. For when they attacked Stephen they said not that he was worshipping the 
Crucified but that he was speaking against the law and the holy place.” 
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It is natural and reasonable to suppose that this sentence reflects 
Paul’s own pre-Christian attitude, when his own zeal for the law made 
him a persecutor of Christians (1°. “ Phil. 3°). Had it been something 
else than its anti-legalism that chiefly made the Christian movement 
offensive to him, he could not have made this statement, since in that 
case the removal of this element would have left the doctrine of the 
cross offensive to those who still occupied the position which he main- 
tained in his pre-Christian days. And this fact in turn confirms the 
evidence of the Acts that even in its early days the Christian movement 
had an anti-legalistic element. The implication of the sentence is 
that, in his judgment, had Christianity been content to remain Jewish- 
legalistic, it might have won the Jews, or at least have maintained a 
respected standing among Jewish sects. The conflict between the 
Christianity of Paul and that of the ultra-legalists, was radical. The 
former sought to reach the nations at the risk of becoming offensive 
to the Jews;.the latter would win the Jews at the sacrifice of all other 
nations. With this view of Paul the testimony of the book of Acts 
is in harmony, both in its indication of the large number of Jews who 
attached themselves to the legalistic Christianity of James and the 
Jerusalem church, and in the bitter offensiveness to them of the anti- 
legalism of Paul. See esp. Acts, chaps. 15 and 2115-22, 

Ltft. understands the sentence as ironical (cf. 416), meaning: “Then 
I have adopted their mode of preaching, and I am silent about the 
cross.” But this ascribes to x«theyntat an improbable meaning, and 
to the whole sentence a more personal reference than the language 
warrants. : 

On the use of &e« with the indicative without & in an apodosis 
shown by the context to be contrary to fact, cf. 27! 1 Cor. 154, where 
the protasis is expressed and the condition is in form that of a simple 
supposition, and 1 Cor. 1518, where as here the protasis is implied in 
the preceding sentence. 


12. "Odedov kal aroxdporrat of avacrarovrTes buds, “I 
would that they who are disturbing you would even have them- 
selves mutilated.” of avacrarovrres are evidently the same 
who are directly referred to in 16 as of Tapdooovtes buds, and 
hypothetically in 6 Tapdoowv of v.19, amoxdPovTat is clearly 
shown by usage (see exx. below) and the context to refer not, 
except quite indirectly (see below), to a withdrawal from the 
Christian community, or any other like act, but to bodily 
mutilation. In the bitterness of his feeling, the apostle ex- 
presses the wish that his opponents would not stop with cir- 
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cumcision, but would go on to emasculation. There is possibly 
a tacit reference to the emasculation of the priests of Cybele, 
with which the Galatians would doubtless be familiar and, 
quite possibly, in the apostle’s mind, at least, though he could 
hardly have expected his Galatian readers to think of it, to the 
language of Deut. 23! (see below). The whole expression is 
most significant as showing that to Paul circumcision had be- 
come not only a purely physical act without religious signifi- 
cance, but a positive mutilation, like that which carried with it 
exclusion from the congregation of the Lord. It is not im- 
probable that he has this consequence in mind: “TI wish that 
they who advocate this physical act would follow it out to the 
logical conclusion and by a further act of mutilation exclude 
themselves from the congregation of the Lord.” Cf. Phil. 32, 
where he applies to circumcision as a physical act the deroga- 
tory term Kkatarouy, “mutilation.” To get the full significance 
of such language in the mouth of a Jew, or as heard by Jewish 
Christians, we must imagine a modern Christian speaking of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper as if they were merely physical 
acts without spiritual significance; yet even this would lack the 
element of deep disgust which the language of Paul suggests. 


On dyactaté6w, meaning ,“‘to disturb,” see M. and M. Voce. s. v. 
&peAov, a shortened aorist indicative for dgeAov, “I ought,” has 
in N. T. the force of an interjection, “would that.” Used by classical 
writers generally with the infinitive, it occurs in Callimachus (260 B. Cc.) 
with a past tense of the indicative; so also in the Lxx (Ex. 165 Num. 
14%, etc.) and elsewhere in N. T. (1 Cor. 4% 2 Cor. 111 Rev. 3") of a 
wish probably conceived of as unattainable. It occurs with the future 
here only, probably with the intent of presenting the wish rhetorically 
as attainable, though it can hardly have been actually thought of as 
such. BMT 27. Rem. 12. 

*Anxoxéxtecbat with an accusative of specification, <& yevyntexé&, 
expressed, or unexpressed but to be supplied mentally, refers to a 
form of emasculation said to be still common in the East. See Deut. 
232 : otx elceAedcovtat OAadlac 068% dmoxexouuévos elo exxAnalay 
Kvuetov. Epict. Diss. 2. 20%: ot dmoxexouuévor tas ye noofuulas tas 
coy dvdeay &roxbpacbat ob Sivavtat. Philo, Sacrif. 325 (13); Leg. alleg. 
III 8 (3); Dion. Cass. 79% Cf. Keil and Delitzsch on Deut. 23?: 
“apamyse [Lxx 0Aadlas] literally ‘wounded by crushing,’ denotes one 
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who is mutilated in this way; Vulg. eunuchus attritis vel amputatis 
testicals, 9 spag o> [Lxx Sxexexouadvec] 8s one whose sexual mem- 
ber was cut off; Vulg. abscisso veretro. According to Mishnah Jebam. 
VI 2, ‘comtusus 722 est omnis, cuius testiculi vulmerati sunt, vel 
certe umus eorum; exsectus ("=), cujus membrum virile praecisum 
est.’ In the modern East emasculation is generally performed in 
this way. (See Tourmefort, Reise, ii, p. 259 [Tae Leveni, 1718, il. 7] 
and Burckhardt, Nwéiexw, pp. 450, 451.)” 


(8) Exhortation not to convert their liberty in Christ 
into an occasion for yielding to the impulse of the 
flesh (5"-**). 


In this paragraph the apostle deals with a new phase of the 
subject, connected, indeed, with the main theme of the letter, 
but not previously touched upon. Aware that on the one side 
it will probably be urged against his doctrine of freedom from 
law that it removes the restraints that keep men from im- 
morality, and certainly on the other that those who accept it 
are in danger of misinterpreting it as if this were the case, he 
fervently exhorts the Galatians not to fall into this error, but, 
instead, through leve to serve one another. This exhortation 
he enforces by the assurance that thus they will fulfil the full 
requirement of the law, that they will not fulfil the desire of 
the flesh, nor be under aw, and by impressive lists, on the one 
hand of the works of the flesh, and on the other of the products 
of the Spirit in the soul. 

For ye were called for freedom, brethren. Only convert not 
your freedom inio an opportunity for the flesh, but through love be 
servants ome of another. “For the whole law is fulfilled im one 
word, even in this, Thow shali love thy neighbour as thyself. “But 
f ye are biling and devouring one another, iake heed lest ye be con- 
sumed by one another. “Bui I say, Walk by ike Spirit and ye 
will moi fulal the desire of the Resh. “For the desire of ihe flesh is 
agains: thai of the Spirit, and the desire of the Spirit against that 
of the flesh; for these are opposed to one another, that whatsoever 
ye will ye may not do. “But if ye are led by the Spirit, ye are not 
under lax. “Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are 
formscaiion, unclecnness, wantonness; “idolairy, wiichcrafi; enmi- 
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ties, strife, jealousy, angers, self-seekings, parties, divisions, envy- 
ings ; drunkenness, carousings, and the things like these; respect- 
ing which I tell you beforehand, as I have (already) told you in ad- 
vance, that they who do such things will not inherit the kingdom of 
God. ™But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, *gentleness, self-control. Against 
such things there is no law. And they that belong to the Christ, 
Jesus, have crucified the flesh with its disposition and its desires. 
Tf we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit also let us walk. Let us 
not become vain-minded, provoking one another, envying one 
another. 

13. ‘Tpets yap én’ edevbepia éxdyOnte, adedpot “For ye 
were called for freedom, brethren.” Like v.! this sentence is 
transitional. It belongs with what precedes in that it gives a 
reason (Yap is causal) for v.”, but even more significantly in that 
it is an epitome of the whole preceding argument of the epistle 
in behalf of the freedom of the Gentile. But it belongs with 
what follows in that it serves to introduce a wholly new aspect 
of the matter, the exposition of which begins with Movoy. 
vets, immediately following duds of v.2, is emphatic. “Ye, 
whom they are disturbing, for freedom were called.” 


On éxt, expressing destination, see Th. B. 2 a €; 1 Thes. 47 Phil. 41. 
éXevSeofg manifestly refers to the same freedom that is spoken of in 
v.!, but being without the article is qualitative. On éxAnOyte, of. on 
to0 xaAoUytos v.8 and more fully on 18. On &deAgot, see on 1", 


Movov jn THY edevbepiay eis ahopunyv TH TapKi, “Only con- 
vert not your freedom into an opportunity for the flesh.” 
povov, used also in 1% 2!° Phil. 12’, to call attention not to an 
exception to a preceding statement, but to an important addi- 
tion to it, here introduces a most significant element of the 
apostle’s teaching concerning freedom, which has not been pre- 
viously mentioned, and which occupies his thought throughout 
the remainder of this chapter. On this word, as on a hinge, the 
thought of the epistle turns from freedom to a sharply con- 
trasted aspect of the matter, the danger of abusing freedom. 
So far he has strenuously defended the view that the Gentile is 
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not under obligation to keep the statutes of the law, and though 
he has not referred specifically to any statute except those that 
pertain to circumcision, food, and the observance of days 
and seasons, he has constantly spoken simply of law, or the 
law, without indicating that his thought was limited to any 
portion or aspect of it. To men who have been accustomed to 
think of law as the only obstacle to free self-indulgence, or to 
those who, on the other hand, have not been accustomed to 
high ethical standards, such language is (despite the contrary 
teaching of vv.* ) easily taken to mean that for the Christian 
there is nothing to stand in the way of the unrestrained indul- 
gence of his own impulses. Of this danger Paul is well aware 
(cf. Rom. 6!#- Phil. 3!7#- Col. 3!%-), and beginning with this v. 
addresses himself vigorously to meeting and averting it. The 
word odp£, previously in this epistle a purely physical term, is 
used here and throughout this chapter (see vv. !® 17 20 24) in a 
definitely ethical sense, ‘that element of man’s nature which 
is opposed to goodness, and makes for evil,” in which it appears 
also in Rom., chap. 8; see detached note on IIvedua and Yapé 
II 7, p. 493, and the discussion following 7. For fuller treat- 
ment, see Burton, Spirit, Soul, and Flesh, chap. VI, pp. 186, 
191 ff. Of any physical association with this ethical sense of the 
term there is no trace in this passage. 


The article before éX\ev8epfav is demonstrative, referring to éAevbeela 
of the preceding clause, and through it to that of 51 and the implication 
of the whole context. On the omission of the verb with py, cf. wd 
*uolye wlOouc, Aristoph. Vesp. 1179; wh tetBas ect, Soph. Antig. 575; 
vn wor puetouc, Dem. 45" (cited by Alf.); Hartung, Partikeln II 153; 
Devarius, De Particulis, Ed. Klotz, Il 669; W. LXIV 6; Mk. 142. Note 
also the omission ofthe verb after udvoy, in 21°. What verb is to be 
supplied, whether éyete, xotette, teémete (cf. Sief. Ell. et al.), 
otpégete or wetactoégete (Rev. 11° Acts 21% 2°), or some other, is not 
wholly clear. The thought is probably not “use not this freedom for, 
in the interest of,” but “convert not this freedom into.” On the use 
of ets, of. Jn. 1629: 4} Aurh buy elo yaodv yevhcetat, and Acts 21% 20, 
&goeun, properly the place from which an attack is made (Thucydides, 
Polybius), is used also figuratively by Xenophon, et al., with the mean- 
ing, “incentive,” “opportunity,” “occasion.” In N. T. it occurs in 
the Pauline letters only (Rom. 78 2 Cor. 5! 112 x Tim. 5%) always in 
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this latter meaning, and in the same phrases as in Isocrates and Demos- 
thenes: dgoputy AaGetv, Isoc. 53 A; Rom. 7%"; dpopyhy Scddvat, 
Dem. 546%; 2 Cor. 5 (cf. L. and S.). It is best taken here in the 
sense of “opportunity.” th oapxt is a dative of advantage limiting 
&goouny. The article is probably generic, as clearly in v.!”, and the 
term is at least semi-personified. 


adda bid THs aydrns Sovdevere AAdjdows’ “but through love 
be servants one of another.” This is the apostle’s antidote 
alike to the harmful restrictions of legalism and the dangers of 
freedom from law: love, expressed in mutual service. On what 
he means by @ya7n, see on y.* and detached note on ’AYatn, 
p- 519. The phase of love here emphasised is clearly that of 
benevolence, desire for the well-being of others, leading to efforts 
on their behalf. dovAedw, generally meaning ‘‘to yield obedi- 
ence to,” ‘‘to be in subjection to” (see 4°: °), is evidently here 
employed in a sense corresponding to that which dodAo0s some- 
times has (cf. on 1!°), and meaning “‘to render service to,” ‘‘to 
do that which is for the advantage of.” Having urgently dis- 
suaded the Galatians who were formerly enslaved to gods that 
are not really gods from becoming enslaved to law (4° 5!), he 
now, perhaps with intentional paradox, bids them serve one 
another, yet clearly not in the sense of subjection to the will, but 
of voluntary devotion to the welfare, of one another. C/. Rom. 
1214-21 y415 y Cor, 1175-83, See also Mk. 9% 104, where, however, 
didxovos, not dovdos, is used. The present tense of dovAeveTe 
reflects the fact that what Paul enjoins is not a single act of 
service, nor an entrance into service, but a continuous attitude 
and activity. 

?AdX& as often (cf. Rom. 1%! 218, etc.) introduces the positive correla- 
tive of a preceding negative statement or command (German, sondern). 
The article before &y&xns is demonstrative, either referring to v.*, or, 
perhaps, in view of the distance of this v., to that love which is char- 
acteristic of the Christian life. Cf. 1 Cor. 13141 Rom. 12%. 8t&, as in 
Se xkertos, 1, marks its object as the conditioning cause, that the 
possession of which makes possible the action of the verb, rather than 
as instrument in the strict sense. Cf. note on 8t& in 1}. 


14,6 yap mas voywos ev & eyw TeTANpwra, ev TO 
“Avarnoes Tov TAnTloV Gov ws GeauTov,” “For the whole 
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law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” A striking paradox. Having devoted 
practically all his effort up to this point, directly or indirectly, to 
dissuading the Galatians from coming into bondage to the law 
by undertaking to obey its statutes, he now gives as the reason 
for their serving one another that thus they will fulfil the whole 
law. But the paradox is itself most instructive; for it shows 
that there was a sense of the word “law” according to which it 
was essential that its requirements be fully met by the Chris- 
tian. Cf. Rom. 84, The explanation of the paradox lies partly 
in the diverse senses of the word “‘law,’’ and the fact that the 
apostle employs it here not, as heretofore in the epistle, of its 
legalistic element, or of law legalistically interpreted, but of 
divine law conceived of as consisting in an ethical principle (see 
detached note on Neos, V 2. (d), p. 458); partly, but to a less 
extent, in the difference between keeping statutes in slavish 
obedience and fulfilling law as the result of life by the Spirit. 
Cf. vv. ® 18 The apostle’s statements become intelligible and 
consistent only when it is recognised that he held that from the 
whole law as statutes, from the obligation to obey any of its 
statutes as such, men are released through the new revelation 
in Christ; and that, on the other hand, all that the law as an 
expression of the will of God really requires, when seen with 
eyes made discerning by experience, is love, and he who loves 
therefore fulfils the whole law. Statutes he will incidentally 
obey in so far as love itself requires it, but only so far, and in 
no case as statutes of the law. Cf. the apostle’s bold application 
of this principle even to chastity in 1 Cor. 61, showing that in 
Paul’s view even when things prohibited by the law were also 
excluded by love, it was on the latter ground, not the former, 
that they were to be avoided by the Christian. 


The precise meaning of this sentence turns in no small part on the 
meaning of xexAjpwra:, on which diverse interpretations have been 
put. It has been interpreted above as meaning “‘is fully obeyed.” 
This interpretation demands substantiation. «Ayedw, a classical word, 
from A&schylus and Herodotus down, means properly “to fill,” “to 
make full”; its object is, therefore, a space empty or but partly filled. 
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In this sense it occurs rarely in N. T.: Mt. 138 Lk. 35 Jn. 12%. Em- 
ployed tropically it signifies: 1. ‘“to fill,” “to fulfil,” the object being 
thought of under the figure of a receptable or empty vessel. It is used 
(a) with a personal object and means, “to fill,” “to supply abundantly”: 
Acts 135? Rom. 129; (b) with an impersonal object, originally at least 
pictured to the mind as a receptacle to be filled, an empty form to be 
filled with reality; thus of a promise, prophecy, or statement of fact, 
“to satisfy the purport of,” “to fit the terms of”: Mt. 1% et freg. in 
Mt. Acts 118 318, etc.; of commands and laws, “‘to satisfy the require- 
ments of,” “to obey fully”: Rom. 8 138, probably also Mt. 517; of 
needs, “‘to satisfy”’: Phil. 41%. When the object is a task or course of 
action it means “to complete,” “fully to perform’: Mt. 3° Lk. 71 
Acts 12% 1426 Col. 417. 2. When the object is thought of as something 
incomplete, and requiring to be filled out to its normal or intended 
measure, its meaning is “to complete,’ “to make perfect”: Mk. 115 
Jn. 78 1511 16%. In Rom. 84 138 Paul uses the word as here with véqwos, 
and quite unambiguously in the sense, “fully to obey” this fact 
creates a strong presumption in favour of that meaning here. The 
use of the perfect tense, also, which might seem to favour the meaning 
“to make perfect”’ (the sentence in that case meaning, ‘“‘the whole 
law stands complete, made perfect, in the one word,” etc.) is suffi- 
ciently explained by mexAnewxey in Rom. 138: 6 yao &yandy toy étepoyv 
yéuov mexAnowxey, “he that loveth his neighbour stands in the position 
of having fulfilled law, is a fulfiller of law,” the tense in both sentences 
being a gnomic perfect (BMT 79). The present sentence then means, 
“The whole law stands fully obeyed in (obedience to) one word,” etc. 
So Luther’s translation (though freely expressed) : “‘ Alle Gesetze werden 
in einem Worte erfiillet”’; Stage’s German version: ‘‘Das ganze Gesetz 
findet seine Erfiillung in dem einen Worte”’; so also Ell. Ltft. Sief., et al. 
The meaning (2) “‘is completed,” though entirely possible in connection 
with such-a word as véwoc, is practically excluded here (a) by x&¢ in 
8 na véuoc, indicating that the apostle is speaking, not of the law as 
incomplete, but as already complete, and (b) by the evidence of Rom. 8¢ 
13* in favour of “fulfil.” The meaning “is summed up” (so Weizs., 
“geht in ein Wort zusammen,” and Stapfer, “se résume d’un seul 
mot”) is also appropriate to the context and harmonious with r&¢, and 
repeats the thought of Paul in Rom. 13°. But it is opposed by the evi- 
dence of Rom. 13% 9, where Paul using both rAnedw and dvaxeparard6w 
clearly distinguishes them in meaning, using the latter in the sense 
“to sum up” and the former to mean “fulfil,” “obey fully,’ and by 
the fact that xAnoedw is never used in the sense which this interpretation 
requires either in N. T., the Lxx, or in any Greek writer so far as 
observed. Sief. cites thirteen of the older commentators and trans- 
lators who take wexAnewtat in the sense of dvaxepaAntodtar. An 
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examination of nine of the ablest of these authorities shows no lexi- 
cographical basis for the position taken. The strongest, though en- 
tirely untenable, reason given is a comparison of xexAjewtat here with 
dvaxeparatoitat in Rom. 13%, whereas the proper comparison is with 
xerAnowxey in Rom. 13%. 

The position of m&s between the article and the noun vépog is un- 
usual; if a distinction is to be drawn between the more usual tas 4 
véu.os and the form here employed, the latter expresses more clearly 
the idea of totality, without reference to parts. See Butt., p. 120; 
BL.-D. 275. 7; Acts 197 20'8 2787; x Tim. 11°, The context makes it clear 
that the reference is to the law of God; but clearly also to the law of 
God as revealed in O. T., since it is this that has been the subject 
of discussion throughout the epistle. See detached note on Néyos, 
V 2. (d), p. 459. 

Aéyos, meaning “utterance,” “saying,” “reason,” etc., always has 
reference not to the outward form or sound, but to the inward content; 
here it evidently refers to the sentence following. Cf. Mt. 26 Lk. 717, 
etc. 

The sentence dyanfsets . . . cexutév is quoted from Lev. 1918, following 
the Lxx. dyannsers clearly refers specially to the love of benevolence 
(see detached note on ’Ayardéw and ’Ay&ry). In the original passage, 
722 AIP NINN), Yq, though in itself capable of being used colourlessly 
to denote another person without indication of the precise relationship, 
doubtless derives from the context (‘‘Thou shalt not take vengeance, 
nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people, but thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself”) a specific reference to fellow Israelites. 
This limitation of the command, as, of course, also those passages 
which enjoin or express a hostile attitude to non-Israelites or to per- 
‘sonal enemies (Deut. 23%-* 2517-19 Ps. 41° 6922-28 10916), the apostle 
disregards, as he does the specific statutes of the law, such, e. g., as 
those requiring circumcision and the observance of days, which he 
conceived to be no longer valuable and valid. His affirmation is to be 
taken not as a verdict of mere exegesis, summing up with mathematical 
exactness the whole teaching of O. T., and giving its precise weight 
to each phase of it, but as a judgment of insight and broad valuation, 
which, discriminating what is central, pervasive, controlling, from what 
is exceptional, affirms the former, not introducing the latter even as a 
qualification but simply ignoring it. It is improbable that he drew a 
sharp distinction between portions of the law, and regarded those which 
were contrary to the spirit of love or not demanded by it as alien 
elements intruded into what was otherwise good; at least he never in- 
timates such a discrimination between good and bad parts of the 
law. Rather, it would seem, he looked at the law as a whole, as one 
might view a building many parts of which taken alone are without 
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form or comeliness, yet which as a whole is wholly beautiful. Its 
total meaning was to him love; and this was the law of God; the 
parts as such had for him no authority. 


15. €i 6€ GAAnHAous Saxvere Kal KareoOiere, BAéreTE UH iT” 
adrAnrov avahwOire, “But if ye are biting and devouring one 
another, take heed lest ye be consumed by one another.” The 
form of the conditional clause and the tense of the verbs imply 
that the apostle has in mind a condition which he knows to be, 
or thinks may be, even now existing. It would but slightly 
exaggerate this suggestion to translate, “If ye continue your 
biting and devouring of one another.” What the condition 
was to which he referred neither the passage nor the context 
discloses; most probably it was strife over the matters on 
which the judaisers were disturbing them. 


The verbs déxvw, xatecOlw, dvadtoxw (all of common use in classical 
writers, the first two from Homer down, the third from Pindar down) 
suggest wild animals engaged in deadly struggle. The order is cli- 
mactic, the first and second by virtue of their respective meanings, 
the third in relation to the other two by virtue of their tenses, déxvete 
and xatecfete being conative presents and dyvaAwqte a resultative 
aorist. 


16. Adyw bé mvedmate wepimateire Kat émibuuiay capKds 
ov sa) TeNeonTE. “But I say, Walk by the Spirit and ye will 
not fulfil the desire of the flesh.” The use of the phrase \éyw 
dé, not strictly necessary to the expression of the thought, 
throws emphasis upon the statement thus introduced. Cf. 
dat S eRODI TOL Ti bsg Or. 10-2 Cor. 1r** By 
awvevuatt Paul undoubtedly refers to the Spirit of God as in 
v.», So also cap manifestly has the same ethical meaning as 
in v.13, (See detached note on Ivedua, III B. r. (c), p. 491, and 
Sapé 7, p. 493.) Tepumaretre is a true imperative in force, 
while also serving as a protasis to the apodosis ov uw TeAeonTE. 
BMT 269. The tense of the imperative denoting action in 
progress is appropriately used of that which the Galatians were 
already doing; cf. 3° 5°. Over against the danger spoken of in 
v.15 and the possible suggestion of the judaisers to the Gala- 
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tians, or the fear of the Galatians themselves, that without the 
pressure of the law constraining them to do right they would 
fall into sinful living, Paul enjoins them to continue to govern 
their conduct by the inward impulse of the Spirit, and emphati- 
cally assures them that so doing they will not yield to the 
power within them that makes for evil. The type of life which 
he thus commends to them is evidently the same which in 
vv.®, 6 he has described in the words, “For we by the Spirit, by 
faith, wait for the hope of righteousness. For in Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but 
faith working through love”; in 27° in the words, “It is no 
longer I that live but Christ that liveth in me, and the life that 
I now live in the flesh, I live by faith, faith upon the Son of 
God”; and which is described below in v.!8 in the words, “If 
ye are led by the Spirit,” and in v.”, “If we live by the Spirit.” 
On the identity experientially of life by the Spirit, and the life 
of Christ within, see p. 222. 


The word xegrxatéw, which Paul uses in this epistle here only, is of 
frequent occurrence in his other writings. Occurring in the synoptic 
gospels exclusively, and in the Gospel of John, Revelation, and Acts 
almost exclusively, in the literal sense, it appears in Paul and the 
epistles of John exclusively in the figurative sense, with the meaning 
“to live,” “to conduct one’s self.” See, e. g., Rom. 64 84 2 Cor. 10%. 
This idea is very frequently expressed in Hebrew by 957 and is 

‘ occasionally reproduced in the Lxx by xeornatéw (2 Kgs. 20% Prov. 
8 Eccl. 11°), but far more commonly by xogebw (Ps. 11 261 " et freq.). 
As compared with the parallel expressions in v.18 (&yec$e) and in v.%« 
(C@pev), xeptmatette emphasises the outward life, conduct, as against 
surrender of will to the divine guidance (v.'*), and participation in moral 
life through mystical union (v.%). 

The absence of the article with cvebyac: and with both éx6uytay 
and caex6¢ emphasises the contrast in character between the Spirit- 
controlled type of life and that which is governed by impulse of the 
flesh. Cf. 33, though the meaning of the word a&é& is different there. 
On the different senses in which the words zveduc and o&pé are set in 
antithesis to one another, see detached note on IIveduc and Léeé, p. 404. 

Tedéw, a word common in Greek writers, from Homer down, signi- 
fies, as its relation to téAo¢ suggests, “to bring to an end,” “to com- 
plete,” “to perfect”; hence of a task, promise, and the like, “to fulfil.” 
In N. T. it means: 1. “to finish”; 2. “to perform,” “execute,” 
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“fulfil”; 3. “to pay.”’ It is manifestly used here in the second sense, 
éntOuy.ta aaex6c being conceived of as a demand, which, the apostle 
affirms, they will not fulfil. 0% wi teAéonte is equivalent to an em- 
phatic promissory future (BMT 172) expressing, not a command, but 
a strong assurance that if they walk by the Spirit they will not, in fact, 
fulfil the flesh-lust, but will be able to resist and conquer it. For 
though 0%». with a subj. is occasionally used to express prohibition 
in classical writers, Lxx, and N. T. (GMT 297, BMT 167), yet both 
the general situation, which requires that the Galatians shall not so 
much be commanded as assured of the safety of the course enjoined 
in xegtnmatette, and the immediate context (vv. 1% 1*) favour an asser- 
tive and predictive sense rather than the rarely occurring imperative 
force. 

’"ExiOuula and éxOuyéw, both occurring in classical writers from 
Herodotus down, properly express desire of any kind (éx{—@uuss, 
“heart for,” “impulse towards”). In classical writers émOuufa means 
“desire,” “yearning,” “longing”: Hdt. 132; Thuc. 6. 13!; with object. 
gen.: Thuc. 2. 527; Antipho, 115%. Seealso Aristot. Rhet. 1.108 (1369 a5): 
Gote wakvta doa nekvtovaty dveyxn mokttety 8 altlag éxth, dt& thyxny, 
Sta platy, Sia Blay, dv? eAos, Ske Aoytoudy, Stk Ouydy, 8? enmBunlav 
.. . (1369b), Se”? émBuutav S& nodktretat box patvecat Adda. The de- 
sires that are related to the senses (in this general sense, sensual) 
Plato calls at xat& td cua émOuutar (Phaed. 82 C). Cf. Diog. Laert. 
VII 1 (110). In the Lxx and Apocr. éxOuyte occurs frequently, 
being used of desire shown by the context to be good (Ps. 371°), or evil 
(Prov. 12'), or. without implication of moral quality (Deut. 121 2% 2), 
When it is employed of evil desire this is either indicated by some term 
of moral quality, as in Prov. 12", or as in Sir. 5? 188% 1, by such a lim- 
itation as sou or x«edta¢ cou, the evil lying in the element of selfish- 
ness or wilfulness; when sexual desire is referred to, this idea is not at 
all in the word but in the limitations of it (Sir. 20). In 4 Mac. 
éxOuulat is a general term for the desires, which the author says can 
not be eradicated, but to which reason ought not to be subjected; in 2? 
it is used of sexual desire defined as such by the limiting words; only 
in 18 does it stand alone, apparently meaning evil desire, perhaps sex- 
ual, being classed with yaoter«eyla, gluttony, as one of the feelings 
(x&0n; cf. on r&Onuc, v.*4) that are opposed to sobriety (cwppoctyn). 
éxtOuuéw in classical writers is likewise a term without moral implica- 
tion, signifying “to desire.’ In the Lxx and Apocr., also, it is a 
neutral term, being used of desire for that which is good (Ps. 119? 4 
Isa. 582 Wisd. 61), of desire which it is wrong to cherish (Ex. 2017 Prov. 
2126), and without moral implication (Gen. 3139 2 Sam. 23%). The 
same is true of the verb in N. T.; it is used of good (Mt. 13171 Tim. 3) 
or evil desire (Rom. 77 13°) according to the requirements of the con- 
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text. It is clearly without moral colour in the present passage. The 
noun also, as used in N. T., carries in itself no moral implication 
(Lk. 22'° x Thes. 2" Phil. 12). When it is used of evil desire this quality 
is usually indicated by a limitation of the word, or by such limitation 
combined with the larger context (Jn. 8 Rom. 1% Col. 35, etc.). And 
though there appears in N. T. a tendency (of which there are perhaps 
the beginnings in Sir. and 4 Mac. also) to use ém@Ouyte for evil desire 
without qualifying word (see Rom. 77 § Jas. 115), it remains for the most 
part a word of neutral significance without distinctly moral colour. The 
idea of sensuality conveyed by the word “lust” as used in modern 
English belongs neither to the verb ém8uyéw nor to the noun éxOuple 
in themselves, and is, indeed, rather rarely associated with them even 
by the context. In the case of the noun the implication of evil (not 
necessarily sensuality) is beginning in N. T. times to attach itself to 
its use. 


17. 7) yap capé ériOupel Kara ToD TrvEedpaTos, TO bé Tred UA 
KaTa THS TapKes, TaDTAa Yap adAnAos avTikarat, iva pi a 
éav Oéd\nte Tabta wownte, “For the desire of the flesh is 
against that of the Spirit, and the desire of the Spirit against 
that of the flesh; for these are opposed to one another, that 
whatsoever ye will ye may not do.” Yap is confirmatory and 
the whole sentence a proof of the statement of v.!*, that walking 
by the Spirit will not issue in subjection to the flesh. odp& 
and oapkds evidently have the same meaning as oapkds in v.16, 
but for the qualitative use of that verse the apostle substitutes 
a generic use of dp with the article, by which the force for 
evil is objectified. So also mvedua and mvevparos retain the 
meaning of Tvevuart in v.*, save that by the use of the article 
they become definite, pointing directly to the Spirit of God, 
rather than referring to it qualitatively as in v.18. tTavdra yap 

. avtixeirat is probably not simply a repetition in general 
terms of 7 Yap . . . THS Gapkds, in which case it adds nothing 
to the thought. More probably the first part of the v. having, 
consistently with the point of view of v.!*, spoken of Spirit and 
flesh as mutually antagonistic forces, there is at Tadra yap a 
change in point of view, these and the following words referring 
to the conflict which takes place between these two in the soul 
of which neither is in full possession, as proof of their mutual 
antagonism. To the thought of the whole v. there is an approx- 
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imate parallel in the antithesis between Satan and the Spirit 
in Mk. 3-7. The use of érOue? with capé and its antithesis 
to veda in a personal sense involves a rhetorical personifica- 
tion of ¢dp£, but not a conception of it as actually personal. 


On the question precisely what taita . . . d&vtixertat means, and 
whether tva . . . movyte depends on this or the preceding clause, in 
which is also involved the question whether y&e after tait« is explan- 
atory or confirmatory, and whether the clause introduced by it is paren- 
thetical, the following data are to be considered: 

1. There is no sufficient warrant in the usage of the period for taking 
tve in a purely ecbatic sense, and tva ... motqte as a clause of 
actual result. Nor can this clause be regarded as a clause of con- 
ceived result (BMT 218), since the principal clause refers not to a 
conceived situation (denied to be actual, as in 1 Thes. 5‘, or asked 
about as in Jn. 92, or affirmed as necessary as in Heb. 10**), but to one 
directly and positively affirmed. Nor are any of the other sub-telic 
usages of tv« clauses possible here; apparently it must be taken as 
purely telic. This fact forbids taking & é&y 6éAnte as referring to the 
things which one naturally, by the flesh, desires, and understanding 
the clause as an expression of the beneficent result of walking by the 
Spirit. Cf. also Rom. 7", where similar language is used of a state 
regarded as wholly undesirable. 

2. This clause also excludes understanding the whole verse as refer- 
ring to a conflict between the flesh and the Spirit as forces in them- 
selves, without reference to any experience of the reader. 

3. On the other hand, to interpret the first clause, } yee . . . sapxds 
in an experiential sense makes tadt~ . . . dvtixertat a meaningless 
and obstructive repetition of the preceding statement. 

It seems best, therefore, to understand the sentence from % y&e to 
saexds as referring to the essential contrariety of the two forces as 
such. This contrariety the apostle adduces as proof (yée) of the 
statement of v.!§ (they will not come under the power of the flesh by 
coming under the Spirit, for the two forces are of precisely opposite 
tendency), and in turn substantiates it by appeal to their own experi- 
ence, the reference to their experience being intimated by the use of 
the second person in the telic clause. The change in point of view 
from essential contrariety to that of experience is, then, at tadta y&o, 
yée being not explanatory but confirmatory. 

What condition that is in which the internal conflict described in 
v.17» ensues is suggested (a) by 5rd véuoy of v.18 (see notes below), 
itself apparently suggested by the thought of v.17»; (b) by reference 
to Rom. 6", where, after urging his readers not to continue in sin, the 
apostle abruptly introduces the expression $x véoy in such a way as 
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to show that, though he has not previously in this chapter spoken of 
the law, he has all the time had in mind that it is under law that 
one is unable to get the victory over sin; (c) by comparison of Rom. 
71-82, in which the apostle sets forth the conflict which ensues when 
one strives after righteousness under law, and from which escape is 
possible only through the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, free- 
ing one from that other law which, though it can command the good, 
can not achieve it. 

“Iva . . . wotWte as a pure final clause is to be understood not as 
expressing the purpose of God, this conflict being represented as a 
thing desired by him (for neither is the subject of the sentence a word 
referring to God, nor is the thought thus yielded a Pauline thought), 
nor of the flesh alone, nor of the Spirit alone, but as the purpose of 
both flesh and Spirit, in the sense that the flesh opposes the Spirit that 
men may not do what they will in accordance with the mind of the 
Spirit, and the Spirit opposes the flesh that they may not do what 
they will after the flesh. Does the man choose evil, the Spirit opposes 
him; does he choose good, the flesh hinders him. 


18. «i 6€ mvevuate ayeobe, ovK éoTé bTO veuov. “But if ye 
are led by the Spirit, ye are not under law.” In this sentence 
the apostle harks back for a moment to the point of view of the 
first part of the chapter, vv.!-°, complementing the statement of 
v.16, that to walk by the Spirit does not involve subjection to 
the flesh, by the assertion that to be led by the Spirit is not to 
be under law. Clearly, therefore, life by the Spirit constitutes 
for the apostle a third way of life distinct both on the one hand 
from legalism and on the other from that which is characterised 
by a yielding to the impulses of the flesh. It is by no means a 
middle course between them, but a highway above them both, 
a life of freedom from statutes, of faith and love. The intro- 
duction of the statement at this point may be due to a desire, 
even in the midst of the warning against the danger of convert- 
ing freedom into an occasion to the flesh, to guard his readers 
against supposing that he is now really retracting what he has 
said before, and turning them back to legalism disguised as a 
life under the leading of the Spirit. This was an entirely pos- 
sible danger for those to whose thought there were only the 
two possibilities, restraint by law or no restraint. Or perceiv- 
ing that what he had said in v.!” about the contrariety of the 
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Spirit and the flesh and the struggle in which those find them- 
selves in whom both Spirit and flesh are still working, might 
seem to justify a doubt whether to walk by the Spirit after all 
assures one the victory over the flesh, and having in mind that 
it is in the case of those who are under law that the conflict is 
thus indecisive, he answers the doubt by saying, “But this does 
not apply to you who walk by the Spirit; for if ye are led by 
the Spirit ye are not under law.” There seems no decisive 
ground of choice between these two explanations of the occa- 
sion of the sentence; its meaning remains the same in either 
case. mvevpare is here, as in v.!*, the Holy Spirit, qualita- 
tively spoken of. That the term is nevertheless distinctly in- 
dividual is shown by the connection with the verb ayec6e, 
which, though practically synonymous with the TepiTareire 
of v.'6, emphasises the voluntary subjection of the will to the 
Spirit, as Tepimaretre on the other hand makes prominent the 
conformity of conduct to the guidance of the Spirit, and (@mev 
in v.* the intimate and vital nature of the relation of the Chris- 
tian to the Spirit. Cf. Rom. 8: éc00 yap mvedpate Oeod 
ayovrat, obrou viol Beod eiciv. The conditional clause ex- 
pressing a present particular supposition conveys a suggestion, 
as in Tepumaretre, of continuance of action in progress, “If ye 
are continuing to be led by the Spirit.” #76 veyor is undoubt- 
edly to be taken, as elsewhere in the epistle (cf. 3% 44 ® #4), as 
referring to that legalistic system from which it is the apostle’s 
aim to keep his readers free. To understand the word in the 
ethical sense in which it is used in v.“ would immediately bring 
the statement into conflict with the plain implication of vv. ™*. 
Any other sense than one of these two is wholly foreign to the 
context. 

19, davepa 5é éorw Ta &pya THs capxds, “Now the works 
of the flesh are manifest.”” Having in v.!’ affirmed the mutual 
antipathy of Spirit and flesh, the apostle now reverts to that 
statement (6¢ is resumptive), and explicates it by enumerating 
the respective manifestations of the two, doubtless having in 
mind, as he writes this sentence, the content not only of vv.?% *!, 
but also of vv.” 3, The purpose of both enumerations is, of 
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course, the same as that of the whole paragraph from vv. 6, 
viz., to enforce the exhortation of v.%>, not to convert their lib- 
erty into an occasion to the flesh, but to rule their lives by love, 
which is itself to be achieved by living by the Spirit. This the 
repellent catalogue of vices is well calculated to do, 


Pavepds (cf. 1 Cor. 3% 14%, etc.) signifies “open, evident,” so that any 
one may see, hence, ‘“well-known.”’ The appeal is to common knowl- 
edge. %oya is probably to be taken in the active sense, deeds, rather 
than in the passive, products; for though the latter sense is occasionally 
found, 1 Cor. 3": 5 (sing.), Acts 74! (plur.), yet Paul always uses goy« 

(plur.) in the active sense. The term as here used may be associated in 
his mind with the Zeya véuou so often spoken of in the epistle. For that 
he regarded life under law as tending to produce sinful deeds is clear 
from Rom. 6" 77%, Yet tz toya ths oaoxdc is not here equivalent to 
Zoya yéuou; for by the latter phrase he designates not such evil deeds 
of sensuality, violence, etc., as are here enumerated, but the deeds of 
obedience to statutes which fall short of righteousness because they 
lack the inner spirit of faith and love. ‘opyela, etc., could not be 
called pa véu0u in Paul’s sense of this term. 


atwdad éoTw Topveia, axafapaia, acédyea, 20, €idwdo- 
Aatpia, Papwakia, &yOpar, Epis, (Hos, Ovuol, épOiar, duyoora- 
aia, aipéves, 21. POdvor, udfar, KOpot, Kal TA Opota ToUTOLS, 
“which are fornication, uncleanness, wantonness; idolatry, 
witchcraft; enmities, strife, jealousy, angers, self-seekings, par- 
ties, divisions, envyings; drunkenness, carousings, and the 
things like these.” The words in this list of vices fall into 
four groups, indicated by the punctuation of the translation. 
The first group includes three sins in which sensuality in the 
narrower sense is prominent; the second includes two that are 
associated with heathen religions, the third group contains eight 
in which the element of conflict with others is present; the 
fourth consists of drunkenness and its natural accompaniments. 


After %8eat, some authorities (CKL al pler.) maintain the plural 
to the end of the list, reading ¢oetc and GhAot, and after gAdvor add 
gover. This text Sd. adopts. The text above is that of NB, sup- 
ported by other pre-Syrian authorities (varying somewhat in the case 
of each word), and is clearly the original. 

On &trva, see note on 4%, p. 257. &ttv& éotty may mean “of which 
class are” (so Ell. and substantially Ltft.), but the evidence is by no 
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means decisive for this meaning in general, and in this passage it is 
the less probable because the idea “‘with others of the same class” 
supposed to be conveyed by the compound form is expressed in the 
words xat t& Sura tTobTots in v.21. 

Tlopyela, rarely used in the classics (the lexicons give exx. from Dem. 
only) but frequent in the Lxx and in N. T., probably signified origi- 
nally “prostitution” (cf. xéevn, ‘‘a prostitute,” probably related to 
téoynut, ‘to sell [slaves],’”’ prostitutes being commonly bought slaves), 
but in biblical writings, (1) “‘unlawful sexual intercourse” (xépvos in 
the classics usually meant one guilty of unnatural vice) whether in- 
volving violation of marriage or not: Gen. 38% Hos. 1? Mt. 5%* Acts 
152% 29, etc., and (2) tropically, “‘the worshipping of other gods than 
Jehovah”’: Hos. 54 Isa. 57° Ezek. 1615 Jn. 841 (2?) Rev. 27 91, etc. Here 
evidently, in the literal sense, “‘fornication.”’ On the prevalence of this 
vice among Gentiles, and the tendency even in the Christian church 
to regard it as innocent, see 1 Cor. 5% 1° 6128-, and commentaries on 
the latter passage, esp. Mey.; 1 Thes. 45#-. 

”Axabaestx, employed in Hippocrates and Plato of the uncleanness 
of a sore or wound, and in Demosthenes of moral depravity, is used in 
the Lxx either of ceremonial impurity, Lev. 5° et freg. (so in 2 Chron. 
29° 16, or perhaps in the more literal sense, “dirt’’), as in Pap. Oxyr. 
VIII 1128, or of “moral impurity,” “wickedness,”’ with no special 
emphasis on sexual vice: Prov. 61* (Lxx); 1 Esdr. 142 Ezek. 9°, etc. In 
N. T. once only of physical filth, or of that which is ceremonially defil- 
ing, Mt. 2327 (yet even here as a figure for wickedness); elsewhere of 
moralimpurity. The latter instances are all in Paul (Rom. 1% 61°, etc.) 
and seven out of the nine stand in association with xopvef« or other 
word denoting sexual vice. It is probable, therefore, that in the pres- 
ent instance also the apostle has in mind especially sins of the flesh 
in the narrower sense, &xa)aecta being a somewhat broader term 
even than nopyefa. Cf. Eph. 5%, mopvela 38 xar dxabapola na&oa. 

” AoéAyeta, of doubtful etymology, is used by Greek authors with the 
meaning “ wantonness,” ‘‘violence”’; so in Plato, Isaus, Demosthenes, 
Aristotle. In Polyb. 37. 24 the addition of the words cept tas 
cwuatinas émtBuplag makes it refer especially to lewdness, yet 
aoéAyera itself means simply “wantonness.’”’ It is not found in the 
Lxx (canonical books), and in the Apocr. only in Wisd. 14%* and 
3 Mac. 2%, in the former passage with probable reference to sensuality, 
lewdness; in the latter without indication of such limitation. InN. T. it 
occurs in Mk. 7% without restriction to sensual sin, in 1 Pet. 43 2 Pet. 
2%. 7,18 without decisive indication of this limitation. Cf. Trench, 
Synom. § XVI, who gives further evidence that doéAyeta is not exclu- 
sively “lasciviousness,” but “wantonness,” “unrestrained wilfulness.” 
Yet in view of Paul’s association of it elsewhere with words denoting 
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sensuality (Rom. 13" 2 Cor. 12% Eph. 4%) and its grouping here with 
*oovela and dxabagsta, it is probable that it refers here especially to 
wantonness in sexual relations. Like dxa«ecta, less specific than 
moove(z, and referring to any indecent conduct, whether involving 
violation of the person or not, doéAyecx differs from dxabaeol« in 
that the latter emphasises the grossness, the impurity of the conduct, the 
former its wantonness, its unrestrainedness. Lightfoot’s distinction: 
“ A man may be &xd&0aetog and hide his sin; he does not become dseAyh¢ 
until he shocks public decency”’ seems scarcely sustained by the usage 
of the words. doéAyeta is, indeed, unrestrained, but not necessarily 
public, and dxafweclz carries no more suggestion of secrecy than 
aoéryera. Cf. Eph. 41°. 

Et3wAoAatela, not found in classic writers or in the Lxx, occurs in 
N. T. (x Cor. ro Col. 35 1 Pet. 4%) and thereafter in ecclesiastical 
writers. Greek writers did not use e%8wAov with specific reference to 
the gods of the Gentiles or their images, and the term et8wAodatola 
apparently arose on Jewish soil. ef8wAov, signifying in the Lxx and. 
N. T. either the image of the god (Acts 74! Rev. 92°) or the god repre- 
sented by the image (1 Cor. 8" 7 ro!), ef8wAoAatef« doubtless shared 
its ambiguity, denoting worship of the image or of the god represented 
by it. 

Pzouaxla [or -efa], a classical word occurring from Plato down, is 
derived from p&pyaxov, which from Homer down denotes a drug, 
whether harmful or wholesome. 9xeu.axla signifies in general the use 
of drugs, whether helpfully by a physician, or harmfully, hence poison- 
ing. In Demosthenes, Aristotle, Polybius, and the Lxx it is used of 
witchcraft (because witches employed drugs). In Isa. 479 it is a syn- 
onym of éxaot3q, enchantment (cf. also Philo, Migr. Abr. 83, 85 (15); 


» 1 Enoch,. chap. VIII, Syn.). In the Lxx the word is uniformly em- 


ployed in a bad sense, of witchcrafts or enchantments: of the Egyp- 
tians (Exod. 7". *), of the Canaanites (Wisd. 12‘), of Babylon (Isa. 
47% #). So also in N. T. passages, Rev. 92! (WH. text papynaxdy, mg. 
pupaxtay, as also Tdf.); 18%: (the latter referring, like Isa. 47°. 3, 
to Babylon), and in the present passage, the reference is to witchcraft, 
sorcery, magic art of any kind, without special reference to the use of 
drugs. The meaning “poisoning” (Demosthenes, Polybius) is excluded 
here by the combined evidence of contemporary usage and the asso- 
ciation with ef3wAoAatefa. On the prevalence of witchcraft and its 
various forms, see Acts 8°. 138f- rg. 2 Tim. 3%; Ltft. ad loc.; Bible 
Dictionaries, under ‘‘ Magic,” and literature cited there and in Ltft. 

“Ex8eat, a classical word, from Pindar down, occurs frequently in 
the Lxx and N. T. Standing at the beginning of the third group it 
gives the key-noteof that group. It is the opposite of &y&xn, denoting 
“enmity,” “hostility,” in whatever form manifested. 
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"Kets, a classical word, of frequent occurrence from Homer down; 
in Homer of “contention,” “rivalry,” “strife for prizes,” also “fight- 
ing,” “strife”; after Homer “strife,” “discord,” “quarrel,” ‘“wran- 
gling,” “contention.” It occurs in Ps. 139% (B); Sir. 28" 4o* 9, in the 
latter two passages in an enumeration of the common ills of life. The 
nine N. T. instances are all found in the epistles ascribed to Paul. 

ZaAos occurs in classical writers from Hesiod down; by Plato and 
Aristotle it is classed as a noble passion, “emulation,”’ as opposed to 
gbévoc, “envy”; but in Hesiod is already used as equivalent to Oévoc. 
In the Lxx used for 7837, but with considerable variety of mean- 
ing. The common element in all the uses of the word is its expression 
of an intense feeling, usually eager desire of some kind. In the Lxx 
and N. T. three meanings may be recognised: (x) “intense devotion 
to, zeal for, persons or things”’ (Ps. 69!°, quoted in Jn. 217, 1 Mac. 258 
Rom. 10? 2 Cor 77 Phil. 3°); (2) “anger,” perhaps always with the 
thought that it arises out of devotion to another person or thing (Num. 
25'b Ezek. 23°5 Acts 517 134° Heb. 102”, the last a quotation from the 
Lxx); (3) “jealousy,” the unfriendly feeling excited by another’s pos- 
session of good, or ‘‘envy,”’ the eager desire for possession created by 
the spectacle of another’s possession (Cant. 8° Eccl. 4 9§ Rom. 13% 
t Cor. 33 Jas. 3% 16). In the present passage it is clearly used in the 
last-named sense. 

@vy.6s, a classical word in frequent use from Homer down, signifying 
“breath,” “soul,” “spirit,’ “heart” (as the seat of emotion, both 
the gentler and the more turbulent, and as the seat of thought), “tem- 
per,” “courage,” “anger.’’ It occurs very frequently in the Lxx, 
translating various Hebrew words, and in the Apocr. (over three hun- 
dred times in all). Its meanings are (1) “disposition”? (Wisd. 72°); 
(2) “courage” (2 Mac. 721); but in the great majority of cases both in 
Lxx and Apocr. (3) ‘‘anger,” occasionally in the expressions 4 dey% 
tov Ouuod and 6 Ouuds ths deyhHs; it is ascribed both to God and to 
men.* InN. T. the Apocalypse uses it (a) in the meaning “wrath”; 
with reference to the wrath of God in 141% 19 151, 7 161. 19 1915 (in 1619 and 
195 in the phrase 6 @upb¢ ths dpy%s); of the rage of Satan in 12", and 
(b) with the meaning, “ardour,” “passion,” in the expression 6 unb¢ tH¢ 
moovelas alths in 148 18%. Elsewhere in N. T. it means “anger”: 
of men in Lk. 4278 Acts 1928 2 Cor. 1229 Gal. 52° Eph. 4% Col. 38 
Heb. 1127; of God in Rom. 28 only. As compared with éeyh, Oupés 
denotes an outburst of passion, éey a more settled indignation; in 
accordance with which distinction 8uyé¢ tends to be used of the repre- 
hensible anger of men, épyq of the righteous wrath of God. Yet the 


* The apparent Lxx use of @vjuos in the sense of poison (Deut. 32%: * Ps. 57 (58)* Job 20%* 
Am. 6!2) almost certainly arises from infelicitous translation of the Hebrew rather than from 
a usage of the Greek word in that sense. 
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distinction is not steadfastly maintained, as appears from the facts 
above stated, and especially from the occurrence of the expressions 
Buds doyhs and de7% 8uz0d. The meaning of the word in the present 
passage is its most common one in biblical writers, “anger,” “ passion- 
ate outburst of hostile feeling.” 

’"Ee8ia (of uncertain etymology, but having no relation to Zpt¢ and 
doubtful relation to Zetov, wool) is cognate with %o8os, “a day- 
labourer,”’ “‘a wage-earner” (from Homer down), specifically 4 %or80c, 
“a woman weaver,’’ Dem. 1313'; in this sense in the only Lxx instance, 
Isa. 38%. éo:0a first appears in Aristotle, when it means “canvassing 
for office” (Pol. 5. 2* [1303 b'4]) but by Hesychius and Suidas is defined 
as “working for hire.” In Polyb. 10. 25% the verb ép:0edouc, used 
also by Aristotle in the passage just quoted, means “‘to seek the political 
co-operation of,” “to inveigle into one’s party,’ but in Tob. 2" still 
means “to labour for wages,” or more probably “‘tospin.” In Philo, II 
555 (Mangey) dveplfeutos is used in connection with dprAdvetnog 
(Ryepovia 3’ dprhbvernos xal dveotBeutos 69607 wbvy), apparently mean- 
ing] “without self-seeking.” It is thus evident that though the 
extant examples of the noun are relatively few (more in N. T. than 
in all previous literature so far as noted), yet the word had a long his- 
tory and probably bore side by side both its original meaning, “‘ work- 
ing for wages,” and its derived sense, referring to office-seeking. The 
paucity of other examples gives to the N. T. instances a special value 
for lexicography. When these are examined it appears that in none 
of them is either the literal sense or precisely the Aristotelian sense 
of office-seeking possible. It remains, therefore, to seek a mean- 
ing cognate with the meanings elsewhere vouched for and consonant 
with the context of the N. T. passages. Examination of the passages 
from this point of view suggests two meanings: (1) “self-seeking,” 
“selfishness.” (2) “factiousness,” “party spirit.” The former of 
these is easily derivable from the original sense, ‘working for wages,” 
and is appropriate to the context of all the examples (Rom. 2 2{Cor. 
127° Phil. 117 2? Jas. 3%. 16 et 4.1.). The second is cognate with the 
Aristotelian sense, “office-seeking,” and is appropriate to some of the 
passages (2 Cor. 12%° Phil. 117 23 ef .1.), less so to the other passages, 
and distinctly inappropriate to Rom. 2%. Respecting this last-named 
passage it should be observed (a) that there is nothing in the context 
to suggest the meaning “‘party spirit’’; (b) that the term denotes what 
is for the apostle the very root-vice of all sin; it is certainly more prob- 
able that he found this in selfishness, the antithesis of the all-inclusive 
virtue, love, than in so specialised a form of selfishness as party spirit; 
(c) that the expression tots 8 25 éprBlas dxefodcr tH dAnfelg in 
effect repeats the idea of c@v thy dAnBerav ev ddixlg xareydvtoyv 
(Rom. 1"*), and that this phrase neither in itself, nor by its further 
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explication in the context, refers specifically to party spirit, but does 
by its contextual definition refer to the self-willed, self-seeking spirit. 
We seem, therefore, justified in deciding that ég:6fz in N. T. means 
“self-seeking,” “selfish devotion to one’s own interest”; that this 
is a possible meaning for all the instances; but that “party spirit” is 
in some passages a possible alternative. In the present passage the 
use of the plural might seem to favour the second meaning, or, rather, 
the corresponding concrete sense, factions. But there is no evidence 
to show that the word had such a concrete sense, and both the mean- 
ing of the word ép7z (v.14) and the use of other abstract terms in this 
passage in the plural (to designate various instances or manifestations 
of the kind of conduct expressed by the noun) deprive this argument 
of any force. The position of Zofia: between Suyol and Zrysecasla 
is consistent with either meaning; if ép6fa: means self-seekings, this 
is naturally followed by terms denoting those things to which such self- 
seekings lead, S:yoctasla: and aipécerc; if it means efforts to advance 
one’s party, actions inspired by party-spirit, it stands as the first in a 
group of three nearly synonymous terms. On the whole the prepon- 
derance is slightly, though only slightly, in favour of that meaning 
which is for the N. T. as a whole best established, “self-seeking,” 
“selfishness.” 

Atyootastaz, a classical word, used by Herodotus and Solon in the 
sense of “dissension,” by Theognis, meaning “sedition,” is not found 
in the Lxx; occurs in Apocr. in 1 Mac. 3% only, with the meaning “dis- 
sension”; is found in N. T. here and Rom. 167 only, in both cases in 
the plural and without doubt meaning “dissensions.” 

Algectc, in classical writers, has two general meanings, one asso- 
ciated with the active meaning of the cognate verb, zicéw, hence “a 
taking,” “capture” (Hdt.), the other with the meaning of the middle, 
aieéopot, hence “choice,” “plan,” “purpose,” “preference” (Pind. 
Esch. Hdt. etc.). So in the Lxx, meaning “free will,” “choice.” 
In late Greek, after Plato and Aristotle, there arises the meaning 
“philosophic tendency,” “school,” “party.” Soin Dion. Hal, Sext. 
Emp., but also in Jos. Bell. 247 (87), <ots 3% Oniciety thy alpesty alcGy 
(the Essenes). In Arrian’s report of the teachings of Epictetus alzeats 
and xpoalpects are used of the soul, doubtless as that in which the 
power of choice lies. Cf. M.and M. Voc.s.v. InN. T. it is always 
associated in meaning with the middle of the verb, and usually signifies 
a body of people holding a chosen set of opinions; thus without re- 
proach, of the Sadducees, Acts 5*7; of the Pharisees, Acts 15* 26*; of the 
Christians, spoken of as Nazarenes, Acts 24%. As a term of reproach, 
denoting a group or sect reprehensibly departing from the general body, 
it occurs in Acts 24%. In 1 Cor. 11** and 2 Pet. 2! it seems to signify, 
rather, “difference of opinion,” “division of sentiment,” than con- 
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cretely “party,” “sect.” The abstract meaning is also (cf. above on 
éot6(at) more appropriate to the present passage. The meaning 
“heresy,” a doctrine at variance with that of the general body, is not 
found in N. T. or in Patr. Ap. (see Ign. Trall. 61; Eph. 62; ef. Zahn on 
the former passage) unless possibly in Herm. Sim. 9. 23° and probably 
not here. Cf. also Kiihl on 2 Pet. 2! in Meyer-Weiss.* In Just. Mart. 
Apol. 268; Dial. 353; Iren. Haer. 1. 11', it is probably still used in the 
sense of “sect,’”’ or “division,” as a term of reproach. It clearly 
means “heresy” in Mart. Pol. Epil. 1 (Ltft. 2), which is, however, of 
considerably later date. 

®6évos, a classical word from Pindar and Herodotus down, means 
‘“j]l-will,” “malice,” “envy” (cf. under (ndos above); not in Lxx; in 
Apocr., Wisd. 274 63 1 Mac. 8!* 3 Mac. 67; always in a bad sense, “envy.” 
So also in N. T. (Mt. 2718 Mk. 151° Rom. 12°, etc.) except in Jas. 45, 
where it is used tropically, meaning “eager desire for (exclusive) pos- 
session of,’’ and is ascribed to the Spirit of God. In the present passage 
it can not be sharply distinguished from CyAoc. If the words are to 
be discriminated, GnAo¢ would signify ‘‘jealousy,” g@évor “‘envyings.”’ 
The plural denotes different acts, or specific forms of envious desire. 

Mé6a and x@uor fall in a class by themselves. y40y occurs in classic 
writers from Herodotus and Antipho down, meaning, (1) “strong 
drink,” (2) “drunkenness,” and with the same meanings in the Lxx 
(in Hag. 16 apparently meaning ‘‘satiety”” rather than “drunkenness’’). 
In the Apocr. and N. T. it occurs in the second sense only. xpos (of 
doubtful etymology) occurs in classic writers from Homer down, mean- 
ing “revelling,” “carousing,’”’ such as accompanies drinking and festal 
processions in honour of the gods, especially Bacchus; it is not found in 
the Lxx; occurs in the Apocr. in Wisd. 14% 2 Mac. 6‘, and in N. T. in 
the same sense as in classical writers; in Rom. 13 it is associated as 
here with u40n, in 1 Pet. 43, with olvopAuytz, “drunkenness.” 

For a similar catalogue of vices, see Corpus Hermeticum XIII (XIV) 
7, in Reitzenstein, Poimandres, p. 342; Mead, Thrice Greatest Hermes, 
Vol. II, p. 224. For a discussion of Gentile morals, see L. Friedlander, 
Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, 8th ed., 4 vols., Leipzig, 
1910; E. T. from 7th ed., New York, 1909, 1910; de Pressensé, The 
Ancient World and Christianity, Bk. V, Chap. II, § Il, pp. 424-432; 
Dollinger, The Gentile and the Jew, London, 1862. For the same kind 
of material in the form of a connected story, see Becker, Gallus; Walter 
Pater, Marius the Epicurean; Bottiger, Sabina. References to Gentile 
authors are to be found in de Pressensé and Becker, and with especial 
copiousness in Friedlander’s great work. 


& mpodéyw tyiv Kkabws mpoeirov bri of Ta Tovadra 
mpaooovtes Bacihelay Aeod ov KAnpovoynoovaw, “« respecting 
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which I tell you beforehand, as I have (already) told you in 
advance, that they who do such things will not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” To the list of the works of the flesh, cal- 
culated by their very quality to deter the Galatians from follow- 
ing its impulses, Paul adds the weighty statement which he 
had already made to them on some previous occasion that such 
things exclude one from participation in the kingdom of God. 
By Baovreday Geod the apostle doubtless means the reign of God 
which is to be inaugurated on the return of Christ from the 
heavens and the resurrection of the dead. Cf. 1 Cor. 155 © 
with 1 Thes. 17° 416 17, The phrase used without the article 
with either noun is qualitative and emphasises the ethical 
quality of the order of things for which the phrase stands and 
the incongruity between it and ol Ta rovatra mpdooortes; thus 
suggesting the reason for their exclusion. Cf. 1 Cor. 6% 1° 15%, 
in all of which the phrase is as here anarthrous. This qualita- 
tive force can be imperfectly reproduced in English by the 
translation, ‘‘shall not inherit a kingdom of God,” but at the 
cost of obscuring the definite reference of the expression. 


xa0ds (without xaf) is the reading of N*BFG f Vulg. (am. fu. 
demid al.) Syr. (psh.) Eth. Goth. Tert. Cyp. Aug. al. xa is added by 
S°ACDKLP al. omn. vid. de g tol. Syr. (harcl.) Boh. Arm. Mcion. 
Clem. Chr. Euthal. Thdrt. Dam. Irist- Hier. Ambrst. Both read- 
ings are pre-Syrian but xaf on the whole seems to be a Western corrup- 
tion adopted by the Syrian text, occasioned by the natural impulse to 
emphasise the comparison between weod¢yw and xpoetrov. Cf. 1 Thes. 
4°. 
“A is doubtless accusative as $y clearly is in Jn. 8%, 8v busic Ad yete 
Ste Oed¢ budy gory, but in precisely what relation Paul meant to set 
it, when he wrote it, it is impossible to say, for the reason that after 
xa0&¢ xpoetroy he has reproduced the thought of & in t& totadte and 
given it a new construction. Cf. Ell. ad Joc. 

TIpoAgyw might consistently with the usual force of «po in composi- 
tion and the classical usage of this word mean either “foretell” or 
“forth tell,” “tell publicly.” But the fact that in all the instances in 
which Paul uses it (2 Cor. 13? 1 Thes. 3‘ and here, the only N. T. in- 
stances) the object of the verb is, in fact, a prediction, and the inappro- 
priateness of the meaning “‘tell publicly” (for the meaning “tell plainly” 
there seems no evidence) make it quite certain that its meaning here 
is “‘to predict.” 
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Ot xe&dccovtes is a general present participle with the article, meaning 
“those that are wont to practise.” 

Tx totaiva means either “the things previously mentioned being of 
such quality as they are,” or “the class of things to which those named 
belong.” Cf. 1 Cor. 5° Rom. 1°? 2% 3 Eph. 527, and for totadt« without 
the article, meaning “things like those spoken of,’ Mk. 7% Jn. 9!§ 
Heb. 8. See Kiihner-Gerth 465. 5; Butt. 124. 5; Bl.-D. 274. 

The considerations that necessitate taking the phrase BactAclay 
6e00 here in its eschatological sense are the following: (1) The apostle 
undoubtedly looked for a personal visible return of Christ from the 
heavens and expected the resurrection of the righteous dead in con- 
nection therewith. 1 Thes. 1° 417, (2) In 1 Cor. 155° he speaks of 
inheriting the kingdom of God in connection with the resurrection of 
men, and in such way as to show clearly that the inheritance of the 
kingdom, as thought of in that passage at least, is achieved through 
the resurrection. It is natural to suppose that the expression has the 
same meaning in the other passages in the same epistle (6% 1°), there 
being nothing in the context to oppose this meaning. In 1 Thes. 2” 
the eschatological significance is most probably though not quite cer- 
tainly present. There are, indeed, a number of passages in Paul in 
which the kingdom of God is spoken of with so distinct emphasis on 
its ethical quality and with such absence of eschatological suggestion 
that it must be questioned whether he uniformly gave to the phrase 
eschatological significance. See Rom. 14!7 1 Cor. 42°. It is probable, 
therefore, that the apostle thought of the kingdom of God both as 
present and as future, in the latter case to be inaugurated at the return 
of Christ. But the considerations named above are sufficient to show 
clearly that it is the future kingdom that is here in mind, while it is 
also clear that he intended to emphasise the ethical quality of the 
kingdom, which is, of course, essentially the same whether present or 
future. 


22, 0 d€ Kaprrés Tod TvevpaTos eoTLW aya, Yapa, eipjrn, 
pakpobuuia, xpnotorns, ayabwovvn, riots, 23. Tpairns, 
éykpareva: “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-con- 
trol.” This sentence continues the argument for the mutual 
contrariety of flesh and Spirit begun in v.!*. By the attractive- 
ness of the members of the series beginning with aya7rn, Paul 
appeals to the Galatians to follow the leading of the Spirit, as 
by the repulsiveness of the vices named in vv. %- he had 
sought to deter them from yielding to the impulses of the flesh. 
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 8€is slightly adversative, introducing the fruit of the Spirit in 
antithesis to the works of the flesh. Kkap7ds, used ini Cor. g’ 
in its literal sense (as also 2 Tim. 2°), is elsewhere in the letters 
of Paul employed in a figurative sense only (Rom. 1 Phil. 1 
47, etc.). The choice of the word here in preference to épya 
(v.!°) is perhaps partly due to the association of the word épya 
with the phrase épya véwou (see épya alone used in this sense, 
Rom. 3?” 4? 9!! 118), partly to his preference for a term which 
suggests that love, joy, peace, etc., are the natural product of a 
vital relation between the Christian and the Spirit. Observe 
the word (@pev in v.% and cf. 22. The use of the singular 
serves to present all the experiences and elements of character 
in the ensuing list as a unity, together constituting the ‘result 
of living by the Spirit. Yet too much stress can not be laid on 
the singular, since Paul always used it when employing the 
word in its figurative sense. 

On the importance of the distinction in the apostle’s mind 
between 6 Kaprros Tod mvevuatos, and Ta yaplopata (Tod 
TvEevpuaTos) or 7 pavépwats TOV TvevparTos, see detached note 
on IIvedua and Zapé, p. 489, and Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des 
heiligen Geistes, pp. 62-97, esp. 77 ff. The two lists, the present 
one and that of 1 Cor. 128", contain but one common term, 
mio7ts, and this is undoubtedly used in a different sense in 
the two passages. Under the terms yaplopata mvevpatixd 
and gavépwos Tod mvevpatos the apostle includes those ex- 
traordinary experiences and powers which were not necessarily 
evidential of moral character in those in whom they appeared, 
but because of their extraordinary character and of their asso- 
ciation with the acceptance of the gospel message, the word of 
God (1 Thes. 2"5), were regarded as effects and evidences of the 
presence and activity of the Spirit of God. These are all ex- 
ternal and easily recognisable; note the term favepwous in 
1 Cor. 127. Under the term 0 xapzros Tod mvevpatos, on the 
other hand, are included those ethical qualities and spiritual 
experiences which were not popularly thought of as evidences 
of the Spirit’s presence, but which, to the mind of Paul, were 
of far greater value than the so-called yapiouata. See x Cor., 
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chaps. 12-14, esp. r2", chap. 13, and 14. Thus while retaining 
the evidently current view, which found in the gift of tongues 
and prophecy and power to heal disease evidence of the Spirit’s 
presence (see also Gal. 3°), he transferred the emphasis of his 
thought, and sought to transfer that of his disciples, from these 
things to the internal and ethical qualities which issue in and 
control conduct. 


Whether the terms listed in vv.%: * fell in the apostle’s mind into 
definite classes is not altogether clear. dyéxm, evidently meaning love 
towards other men (cf. vv." “), stands ina sense in a class by itself, 
and is probably thought of as the source from which all the rest flow. 
Cf. v. and 1 Cor., chap. 13, and note the parallelism of 1 Cor. 138 
with the list here, especially waxeofuuta with waxeoBuuet (v.4), xenot6- 
7s With xyonotebetat (v4), xlotts with xdkvta xtateber, mkvta éAniCer, 
xavra Sxopdver (v.7); xeaitns with of quctodtat, odx doynuovet (v.5). 
Of the two terms yae& and ctoyyvy, the first certainly, and the second 
probably, refers to experiences enjoyed rather than to transitive atti- 
tudes towards others; the remaining terms, except the last, have 
special reference to the relations of those who walk by the Spirit to 
others, in a measure antithetical to @yOoar . . . Ouwof in the list of 
works of the flesh; éyxo&terx, though belonging also in this list, seems 
to stand in special antithesis to the last two terms of the preceding 
list, péOar, x@wor. 

*Ay&xn, though in itself capable of denoting the adoration of and 
devotion to God, is probably to be taken here in accordance with the 
suggestion of v.“, and Paul’s general usage (2 Thes. 3° is the only 
clear instance of zy&éxn in the Pauline letters used of the love of men 
towards God), as referring to that love of man for man, which resting 
upon appreciation of value is chiefly characterised by desire to benefit. 
See detached note on ’Ayaréw and ’Ay&rn, p. 510. 

Xae&, in use by classical writers from Homer down, and about fifty 
times in the Lxx and Apocr., is employed in the Lxx, Apocr. and 
N. T. rarely of a fierce and cruel joy (3 Mac. 4¢ 51 6%; cf. also Jas. 4°), 
but most frequently of joy that has a religious basis, grounded in con- 
scious relationship to God (Ps. 30" Prov. 29¢ Sir. 1 Rom. 14!7 15% 
Phil. 14 25, etc.). 

On elonyy, see detached note, p. 424. Its meaning here is probably 
the same as in Rom. s}, “tranquillity of mind” (based on the conscious- 
ness of right relation to God). For though the idea of harmony with 
God is possible here, it is an unusual meaning in Paul, and there is 
nothing specially to suggest it here; the idea of spiritual well-being is 
not in itself inappropriate, yet it is unlikely that the apostle would 
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use the word in so general a sense, standing as it does here between the 
more specific terms, yae& and woxeobuuta; the meaning, “peace with 
men,” is appropriate in connection with either yae& (cf. Rom. 1417 19) 
or with woxeobuuta, but is open to the objection that, etonyy in that 
case expressing a relation to men, as do also &y&mn and paxpodupta, 
xae% stands quite alone, the only non-transitive word in the group. 
On eloyyn denoting tranquillity of mind, and associated with yap&, cf. 
Rom. 15%: 6 38 Beds ths EArlS0g TANEMsa Sua mkons YaeaS xat elonyns 
éy ty) mtotebety. On peace as produced by the Spirit, cf. Rom. r1¢, cd 
x%e gedynua tod mvebuatos Cwh xat elonvyy, though elohyn perhaps has 
here the more general sense of “‘spiritual well-being’; and Rom. 5'*, 
where hope of the glory of God, the sequel and accompaniment of 
peace in the sense of tranquil assurance, is the result of the love of 
God shed abroad in the heart by the Spirit of God. 

Maxeobuuta, found first in Menander, fourth century B. C., occurs 
rarely in non-biblical writers, and but five times in the Lxx and Apocr. 
It has always the same general meaning, that which its etymology sug- 
gests, viz., ‘‘steadfastness of soul under provocation to change,” the 
specific meaning differing according as that which is endured is thought 
of impersonally, and the word signifies simply ‘endurance,’ “‘stead- 
fastness,” or personally, so that ua«xeobuyfe includes forbearance, en- 
durance of wrong or exasperating conduct without anger or taking 
vengeance. Hence (a) “patience,” “persistence,” “steadfastness.” 
So in Plut. Lucull. 324 331; Isa. 5715 1 Mac. 8¢ Col. 1" 2 Tim. 31° Heb. 6% 
Jas. 51°; (b) “forbearance,” endurance of wrong without anger or 
avenging one’s self, “long-suffering” (i) of God and of Christ towards 
men: Rom. 2‘ 922 1 Tim. 116 x Pet. 32° 2 Pet. 31°; (ii) of men towards one 
another: Prov. 25% Sir. 511 2 Cor. 6° Eph. 42 Col. 3% 2 Tim. 31° 4%. In 
the present passage the word is probably, in accordance with Paul’s 
usual usage and the context, to be taken in the last-named sense, viz., 
forbearance towards men whose conduct is calculated to provoke to 
anger. 

Xoenorétyns, from Euripides down, signifies in classical writers, of 
things, “excellence,” of persons, “goodness,” “honesty,” “kindness.” 
In later Greek writers, especially in Plutarch, who uses it often, it occurs 
sometimes in the general sense, “‘goodness,”’ “excellence” of character 
(Plut. Phil. et Tit. 3); but more frequently in the specific sense, “ kind- 
ness” (Cat. Maj. 53: thy xenstétyte ths Stxatocbyns xAatbtepoy +é- 
mov de@usv émAaurBkvoucay. It is joined with gtAcctopyfa in Agis 172, 
with gtAavOewxla in Demetr. 501; Dem. et Cic. 3?). In the Lxx it 
translates 240 or other forms from this root, and is used meaning 
“goodness,” Ps. 14% 3; “prosperity,” Ps. 1065; but most frequently 
“kindness,” as in Ps. 21° 68!°. In the Ps. Sol. (51 18 17, 21 834 gi 182) 
it uniformly means “kindness’’; so also in Patr. Ap. (Clem. Rom. 9}; 
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2 Clem. 155, etc.). This is also the constant meaning in N. T. 
(Rom. 2‘ 11, etc.), except in Rom. 3”, a quotation from Ps. 14%. 

’Ayalwobvy appears first in the Lxx (usually translating 42») and 
like yonstétys signifying “goodness,” “righteousness” (Ps. 387° 52°), 
“prosperity” (Eccl. 51% 17, etc.) and “kindness” (Judg. 8 9! Neh. 
g*: *5). It is not found in Ps. Sol., which use Sxatoobvy for “right- 
eousness,” “good character,” and yenstétns, gAcos, and édenuoabyy 
for “kindness,’”’ “mercy.” In N. T. it occurs in Paul’s epistles only 
(Rom. 1514 Eph. 5° 2 Thes. 1"), always apparently in the general sense, 
“goodness.” Ltft.’s distinction between xyenstétns and d&yabwodyn, 
that the latter is more active, differing from the former somewhat as 
beneficentia from benevolentia, would naturally explain the occurrence 
of the word in this series and at this point, but is unsustained by any 
other evidence. It seems necessary to choose between taking it in the 
wholly general sense of “goodness,” and making it entirely synonymous 
with yonotécys, “kindness.” The few other instances of the word in 
N. T. and the improbability that the apostle would exactly repeat in 
&y. the idea already expressed in yoeyot., are in favour of the meaning 
“goodness,” even though by this interpretation the word refers less 
distinctly to conduct towards others than either the preceding or fol- 
lowing term. 

Ilicztc¢ is evidently not employed here as in chap. 3 to denote that 
attitude towards truth which is the fundamental element of religion, 
whether of the O. T. or N. T. type, nor as in v.® of this chapter, to 
signify the acceptance of the gospel message concerning Jesus and the 
committal of one’s self to him for salvation. For faith as there used 
is the basal principle of the life of one who lives by the Spirit (cf. 224 
5*, and the discussion under 4¢ of the relation between Christ and the 
Spirit as factors in Christian experience), while the faith that is here 
spoken of is a product of the Spirit of God in thesoul. It is, therefore, 
either (a) “faithfulness,” “fidelity,” as in Mt. 23% Rom. 3? Tit. 219; 
or (b) “faith” in the specific form of belief in the power and willing- 
ness of God to work through men, as in Rom. 12% ¢1 Cor. 12° 13%. But 
since the other words in this group refer to matters of distinctly ethical 
and religious character, and there is nothing in this context to suggest 
a reference to that specific form of faith that enables one to work 
miracles (which, indeed, Paul classifies rather with the yaetcuarta than 
with those distinctly ethical qualities here spoken of), it is practically 
certain that lot:¢ here means ‘“‘faithfulness,” “fidelity,’’ and espe- 
cially in relation to one’s fellow men. So Bengel (constantia, fidelitas), 
Ltft. Sief. Weizs. (Treue), Segond (fidélité). The suggestion of Alf. 
“faith towards God and man,” and that of EIl., “‘trustfulness, faith in 
God’s promises and mercies and loving trust towards men,” find no 
support in the usage of the word. On the usage of xfotts in general, 
see detached note on IIfett¢ and IItctedw, p. 475. 
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Tlpaétys, of which xoatens is a later form of identical meaning, is 
used by Plato, Isocrates, and Aristotle, Polybius and Plutarch. It 
signifies in Greek writers, “mildness,’”’ “gentleness in dealing with 
others”: Plato, Rep. 558A; Symp. 197D.; Aristot. Rhet. 2. 31 (1380 a‘); 
Plut. Frat. am. 18; see more fully in Cremer, on xoatc. Unlike 
tanetvoc, which was frequently if not usually a term of reproach, 
“mean,” “abject,” woazog and «mpaétys were in Greek writers terms 
of commendation. In the Lxx xeaic is usually a translation of iy 
(only rarely of »3y), which signifies ““one who is humble in disposition 
and character, one who is submissive under the divine will” rather 
than as the English translation “meek” might suggest, submitting 
without resistance to the wrongs of men. See BDB, s. v.; Driver, 
article “Poor” in HDB, Paterson, article “Poor” in Encyc. Bib., 
and Gray, Com. on Numbers, at 12%. In a few passages the Lxx 
translate »2) by xpatc and in one of these, Zech. 9%, evidently use it 
in the meaning “gentle,” “considerate.”’ The use of teaitys in the 
Lxx (Ps. 454 132!) adds little light, but in the Apocr. it is used both of 
a “submissive, teachable spirit towards God” (Sir. 127 454) and of 
“modesty,” “consideration,” “gentleness towards men” (Esth. 3% Sir. 
317 48 3628), and in Sir. 10?8 perhaps to denote an attitude which may 
manifest itself towards both God and man (cf. Ps. 454). In Patr. Ap. 
also the word regularly signifies gentleness towards men (Clem. Rom. 
217 308 617; Ign. Trail. 3? 42, etc.—the ascription of teatitys to God in 
his relation to men in Ep. ad Diogn. 7‘ is quite exceptional). In N. T. 
meats occurs in Mt. 1129 215 (the latter from Zech. 9°), meaning “gen- 
tle,” “considerate”; in Mt. 55 (from Ps. 37") probably with the same 
meaning as in O. T., “submissive to God’s will”; in 1 Pet. 31, 
meaning “‘gentle,’”’ “modest.” xpattys in Jas. 12! is used of an atti- 
tude towards God, “‘teachableness,” ‘‘submissiveness to his will”; else- 
where of a relation to men (1 Cor. 4%! 2 Cor. 101 Gal. 61 Eph. 4? Col. 3% 
2 Tim. 2% Tit. 3? Jas. 3% 1 Pet. 3'5), and signifies ‘‘considerateness,”’ 
“gentleness.”” Among N. T. writers, therefore, only James and to a 
limited extent Mt. show the influence of the Hebrew 13y, all the 
other instances showing simply the common Greek meaning of the 
word. If the two ideas were blended into one in the usage of the 
writers of the N. T. period, that thought must have been, negatively, 
the opposite of the arrogant, self-assertive spirit; positively, recogni- 
tion and consideration of others: towards God, submissiveness, towards 
men considerateness and gentleness. But it is doubtful whether the 
word did not rather stand for two similar but distinct ideas, and in 
Paul’s mind for the idea of gentleness (towards men) only. On xlottcs 
in association with xpadtys cf. Sir. 127 454; Herm. Mand. 12. 31. 

*Eyxedteta appears in Greek literature first, so far as observed, in 
Plato, who uses it in the phrases éyxedteta Exutod, Rep. 390B, and 
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‘Bovey ttvwy xat emOuutdy eyxedteta, Rep. 430E. The adjective 
éyxeaths, used in Soph., meaning ‘‘possessing power,” “strong,” ap- 
pears in Plato and Xenophon (under influence of Socrates?) as a moral 
term: Plato, Phaed. 256B; Xen. Mem. 1. 21, etc. Neither éyxeaths 
nor éyxeéteta appear in the Lxx, but both are found in the Apocr.; 
the adjective in the sense “having mastery, possession of” (Tob. 6° 
Wisd. 821. Sir. 627 15! 273°), once absol. meaning “‘continent” (Sir. 2615); 
the noun apparently with the meaning “continence,” “self-control” 
(Sir. 1815 183°, where it stands as a title prefixed to a series of exhorta- 
tions not to follow one’s lusts, éxOuylar, or appetites, deéEerc, and 
4 Mac. 5%). The adjective occurs in N. T. in Tit. 18 only, in reference 
to the qualifications of a bishop. The verb éyxeatedouct is used in 
x Cor. 7° of control of sexual desire, and in 95, limited by xé&vta, with 
reference to the athlete’s control of bodily appetites. In Patr. Ap. 
éyxoateta occurs frequently, always in a moral sense, but without 
special reference to any class of desires or impulses. See esp. Herm. 
Vis. 3. 84: 8¢ a&y ody dxoroulnan abth (gyxpatelg), waxkotos ylvetat év tH 
wp alto, étt xkvtwy tHy movmnedy Zoywy apéEetat, motebwy Str édyv 
apsEnrat mhkonsg éxtBuytac xovne&> xAnpovouncer Cody alovov. Usage 
thus indicates that éyxoekreta, signifying prop. “control,” “mastery,” 
acquired the meaning “‘self-control,” ‘‘mastery of one’s own desires 
and impulses,’”’ but without specific reference to any particular class 
of such desires. The position of the word here corresponding to that 
of vé0n, x@uwor in the list of the works of the flesh, suggests a special 
reference in this case to control of the appetite for drink and of the 
consequent tendency to unrestrained and immodest hilarity. But 
this parallelism does not warrant the conclusion that the apostle 
had exclusive reference to this form of self-control. 


‘KaTa TOY ToLovTwWY oUK éoTLV vdwos. “Against such things 
there is no law.” Without doubt an understatement of the 
apostle’s thought for rhetorical effect. The mild assertion 
that there is no law against such things has the effect of an 
emphatic assertion that these things fully meet the require- 
ments of the law (cf. v.4). The statement as it stands is true 
of law in every sense of the word, and véuos is therefore to be 
taken in a very general sense; yet probably Paul is thinking 
only of divine, not of divine and human law. See special note 
on Noyos, V 2 (b), p.456, but .V 4, p.459. The absence of the 
article probably marks the noun as indefinite (not, as usually 
in Paul, qualitative); consistently with the rhetorical figure he 
thinks of a conceivable plurality of divine laws and denies that 
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there is any law against such things. This would have been 
expressed with emphasis by the words éo7w ovdels vopos (cf. 
1 Cor. 65 Rom. 81), but it is a part of the rhetoric of the sen- 
tence not to use an emphatic form. Cf. Rom. 2" 3%. Onxard, 
“against,” see on v.17, T@v ToLovTwY is probably generic, de- 
noting the class of which @yamn . . . éyepdtea are examples 
as against the class denoted by Ta Tovadra in v.. Cf. on that v. 
24, oi dé Tob’ ypicTod *Inood THY capKa éotatpwoar adv 
Tois TAOnmacw Kal Tats émiPvuias. ' “and they that belong 
to the Christ, Jesus, have crucified the flesh with its dispositions 
and its desires.”” Tod yptotod "[ngod is a possessive genitive 
(of. 379 1 Cor. 3% 15%), and of ... Inood are those who are 
in Christ Jesus (v.®), who walk by the Spirit (v.!°) and are led 
by the Spirit (v.!8; cf. Rom. 8% 1°). 7 capka has the same 
meaning as the capé of vv.'* 17, 19, the force in men that makes 
for evil, and éoTavpwoay refers to the act by which they put 
an end to the dominion of that force over their conduct (cf. 
Rom. 6!). Theaddition of odv rots .. . émufuutas emphasises 
the completeness of the extermination of this evil force, in that 
not only its outward fruits are destroyed, but its very dispo- 
sitions and desires put to death. Combined with v.¥ to which 
it is joined by 6é continuative, the sentence conveys the as- 
surance that they who are of Christ Jesus, who live by the 
Spirit, will not ‘fail morally or come under condemnation, since 
the fruits of the Spirit fulfil the requirements of law, and the 
deeds of the flesh, which shut one out of the kingdom of God, 
they will not do, the flesh and its desires being put to death. 


The unusual combination tod yotstod *Incod (found elsewhere only 
in Eph. 3!) is not to be regarded as the compound Xetotod ’Insod with 
the article prefixed, there being no previous instance nearer than v.¢ 
of Xetotds ’Insots alone, to which the demonstrative article might 
refer; it is, rather, the titular tod yerotod, the Christ, with "Iyjsod in 
apposition. It is probably otherwise in Eph. 3', the reference there 
being to the closely preceding 22°. See detached Note on Titles and 
Predicates of Jesus, III 3. On the omission of ’Insot by some Western 
authorities, see textual note on 2!*, 

The aorist éstadewoxy, since it affirms crucifixion of the flesh as a 
past fact in the experience of all who are of the Christ, but assigns the 
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act to no specific point of time, is best translated by the English per- 
fect. On the use of the word, see note on staveés and otaupéw, 31. The 
verb is used figuratively in N. T. here and in 6 only; but af. 27°: 
Xero cuvestabowuat. Rom. 6%: 6 réAatos hudy &Oownos suvectavedby. 
Col. 35: vexedoate obv ta edn ta ext ths hs, woevetav, etc. The 
choice of otavedw in preference to other verbs signifying “to put 
to death” suggests that it is the death of Jesus on the cross which has 
impelled us to slay the power within us that makes for unrighteous- 
ness. Cf. Rom. 6% and the notes on 22°, where, however, a somewhat 
different use is made of the figure of crucifixion. 

On the meaning of xo$qyacty, see below, and on éxBuutats, see v.18. 
The article with both words is restrictive, and serves to mark the 
xéOnucx and éxtOuule as those of the oze§ just spoken of above; for 
these words are in themselves of neutral significance morally, and it 
could not be said of the dispositions and desires generally that they 
that are Christ’s have put them to death. On this use of the article, 
where the English would require a possessive, which is rather rare in 
N. T., see Kiihner-Gerth, 461. 2; G. 949; Butt. 127. 26; Mt. 17%4 Gal. 6¢ 
(xd xabynuax and tby étepov), and the exx. of thy xAnoloy there cited. 

T148yw2 (x&cyxw) occurs in classical writers from Soph. down, usually 
in the plural. Its meanings are: (a) “‘an experience in which one is 
passive, rather than active,” distinguished therefore from rofnuce and 
Zovov: Plato, Soph. 248C; or “‘experience”’ in general without emphasis 
on the element of passivity: Hdt. 1297: tz 86 wor xadquata ébyta 
aykerta wabquata yéyove: “It is through my unpleasant experiences 
that I have learned”’; so, probably, also, in Plato, Rep. 511D. (b) “a 
painful experience, a misfortune, disaster’’: Soph. O. C. 361; Thuc. 4. 487; 
so in particular of a sickness, Plato, Rep. 439D. (c) “a disposition, 
tendency, or characteristic, in which the person himself is passive,’’ so 

’ in contrast with p.40nua: Xen. Cyr. 3. 117: rkOnua koa ths Puxiis od ASyers 
elvar cwopocbyny, Goree Admmy, 08 usOqua: “You maintain then that 
sobriety (discretion) is a passive quality of the soul, like grief, not a 
thing that one learns.’”’ Then, also, without special emphasis on the 
element of passivity; hence “disposition,” “propensity,” “impulse.” 
The earliest clear instances of this usage are apparently in Aristot. 
Poet. 6? (1449 b*); Rhet. 2. 2216 (1396 b**); Metaph. 4. 148 (1020 b’?). 
(d) of material bodies, “magnitude,” etc., ‘incident,’ “property,” 
“accident”: Aristot. Metaph. 1. 28 (982 b1*). Respecting the relation 
of x&80¢ and «48nu2z, Bonitz maintains that in Aristotle’s use there is 
no certain difference of meaning (Index Arist. 554 a5* sqq.; they are 
apparently synonymous in Eth. Eud. 2*[1221]); while Bernays, Aristo- 
teles tiber Wirkung der Tragédie, pp. 149, 194-6, holds that ré8o¢ is 
the condition of one who is xacywyv, and denotes an emotion unexpect- 
edly breaking forth and passing away; ~&$y«, on the other hand, is 
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the condition of one who is xa6ynttx6c, and denotes an inherent quality 
which is liable at any time to manifest itself; in short, that x&@os is an 
emotion (passion), r&@nu« a disposition. 

Down to Aristotle, at least, m&@nu« seems clearly a neutral term, 
morally. Cf. his list of forty-two «é0n (=xaOquata in Eth. Eud. 23 
{1220 f.]). Aristotle includes £Aeo¢ and 960 under both xé&Oos (Eth. 
Nic. 2° (4) [1105 b. passim]) and xé&0nu.« (Poet. 6% [1449 b**]), and with- 
out implying (contra Cremer) that these are evil. 

TIéOnu.« is not found in the Lxx. x&0oc occurs in Job 30%! Prov. 257° 
in the sense of “pain,” “discomfort.”” It is frequent in 4 Mac., where 
it signifies “feeling,” “emotion,” of which the writer (under Stoic 
influence?) says the two most comprehensive classes are pleasure and 
pain (12°), and under which he includes desire and joy, fear and sorrow, 
excitement (0uy.6s), haughtiness, love of money, love of glory, conten- 
tiousness, gluttony (1™f.), sexual desire (2%), yet also the love of life 
and fear of pain (6%; cf. preceding context, 71°), as well as the admirable 
love of brothers one for another (14') and of a mother for her children 
(rs* 8). All these, the writer maintains, it is the function of reason 
and piety not to uproot, but to control (32°, ef freg.). It is clear, there- 
fore, that x&0oc is for this writer neither distinctly sensual nor utterly 
evil. 

The three N. T. instances of r&8o¢ (Rom. 1*6 Col. 35 1 Thes. 45) 
seem to indicate that for Paul r&Qo¢ signified passion in a bad sense, 
and especially perhaps sensual passion, for, though always shown by 
the context to refer to gross sensual passion, in only one case is it felt 
necessary to add a defining word to indicate this limitation of meaning. 

In N. T. x&Oynua is used fourteen times (Rom. 8! 2 Cor. 15, etc.) 
with the meaning “‘suffering”; it refers to that of Christ and of others; 
and this is also the meaning in the only two passages in which it occurs 
in Patr. Ap.: Clem. Rom. 2!; Ign. Smyrn. 51. In Rom. 75, t& rabquata 
TOY Auaeti@y t& Siz too véuouv, and the present passage, the meaning 
is evidently akin to the meaning (c) in classical usage. Nor is there any 
clear evidence that warrants us in going beyond the Aristotelian mean-~ 
ing. Apparently «&0nyo means for Paul “disposition,” or “propensity,” 
rather than an outbreak of feeling, and is in itself morally neutral; the 
moral quality being in Rom. 7§ expressed by tv a&u.aetty and here 
by the article, which has the effect of an added ths capxéc. The 
words x&0yuc and x&Qoc are therefore further apart in N. T. than 
in earlier Greek, possibly under the influence of the honourable use of 
x&0nua in reference to the sufferings of Christ and his fellow men. 


25, el (Ouev mvevpari, mrvevpmate Kal ororyoue. “If we 
live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk.” The condi- 
tional clause (a present particular supposition) like that of v.18 
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refers to a present possibility, presumably a reality. The apos- 
tle assumes that they live or intend to live by the Spirit, and 
exhorts them to make this manifest in conduct. The phrase 
tv mvevuart, which he has not previously used, he nevertheless 
assumes will be understood by his readers and taken as sub- 
stantially synonymous with those already employed (vv.'® 38; cf. 
v.Sand 2%). The thought expressed by f@uev mvevpare is sub- 
stantially the same as that of &7 év éuol Xpiords, tvedua and 
Xp.otds being for the apostle synonymous from the point of 
view of experience. See on 4°. Of the three expressions, Tvev- 
Mate TepiTareire of v.15, Tvevuare ayeobe of v.'8, and [ape 
mvevuatt here, the first emphasises conduct, the second con- 
formity of will to the Spirit’s leading, and the third vital spiri- 
tual fellowship, mystical union. Assuming that they are in 
such fellowship, he bases on it an exhortation to the first-named, 
conduct, expressing this, however, by the word oTouy@pey (see 
below) instead of using wepuTarteiv as in v.16. That he should 
exhort men who live by the Spirit to do the things which it is 
the very nature of life by the Spirit to produce (cf. vv.”#-) is 
not uncharacteristic of the apostle, who constantly combines 
the conception of morality as the product of a divine force 
working in men with the thought of the human will as a neces- 
sary force in producing it. Cf. Phil. 1! #8 Rom. 61-7 and 6”4-, 


On xvebwatt cof. on v.16; the dative is a dative of means. The noun 
being anarthrous is qualitative. There is much difference of opinion 
on the question whether ototy@uey, conveying the figure of walking 
(cf. xegrmatette in v.1*) in a row, refers chiefly to external conduct in 
contrast with inner life, @uev (so Philippi, Ell. Ltft. Sief.), or having 
as its basal meaning “to stand in a row,” refers to conformity, agree- 
ment (so Dalmer and Cremer, following Buddeus). The lexicographi- 
cal evidence is hardly decisive, but the N. T. exx. favour the view 
that ototystv sometimes, at least, suggested the figure of walking 
(Rom. 4) or of walking in a straight line, and meant “‘to act accord- 
ing to a standard,” “to behave properly” (Acts 21%). But in chap. 
616 Phil. 31° either this meaning, or the meaning “to conform to,” 
would be suitable. For the present passage this meaning, “to walk 
(in a straight line),” “to conduct one’s self (rightly),” is distinctly more 
appropriate; the apostle in that case exhorting his readers who claim 


V, 425-206 wag 
to live by the Spirit to give evidence of the fact by conduct controlled 


by the Spirit. The thought is similar to that of x Cor. 10" and Phil. 
ais 


26, M7 ywopuea Kevddokor, AAAHAOUS TpoKadovpEVOL, aAd7- 
hows POovobyTes. “Let us not become vain-minded, provoking 
one another, envying one another.” This sentence, following 
the preceding without connective, expresses negatively one 
element or consequence of that which is positively expressed 
in TrevpaTt oToLyG@uev, Walking by the Spirit, let us not put 
false estimates on things, and thus, on the one side, provoke or 
challenge our fellows to do things they hesitate to do, or, on 
the other, envy our fellows who dare to do what we do not 
venture to do. The two parts of the exhortation doubtless 
have reference to two classes in the churches of the Galatians. 
Those who fancied that they had attained unto freedom and 
were in danger of converting their freedom into an occasion to 
the flesh (v.18), whose xevodo&/a took the form of pride in their 
fancied possession of liberty to act without restraint, would 
be tempted to challenge (tpoxaXeto@at) their more timid or 
more scrupulous brethren, saying, e. g., “We dare do these 
things that the law forbids; are you afraid to do them?” On 
the other hand, the more scrupulous would, while not quite 
daring to follow in the footsteps of these, yet be tempted to 
regard this spurious liberty of their fellow-Christians as a thing 
to be desired, and to look at them with envy, wishing that they 
felt the same freedom. Cf. the similar, though not quite identi- 
cal, situation more fully reflected in 1 Cor., chap. 8, where the 
apostle addresses especially those who with conceit of knowl- 
edge act regardless of the well-being of their more timid or 
more scrupulous brethren; and that set forth in Rom., chap. 14, 
where, however, the relation of the two parties is not as here, 
that one challenges and the other envies, but that one despises 
and the other judges. As in those cases the apostle prescribes 
Christian love as the corrective of the divisive evils, so here he 
prescribes walking by the Spirit, the fruit of which is love, joy, 
peace, etc. 
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The relation of this verse to what precedes and to what follows is 
similar to that of v.! to its context; it is the conclusion of what pre- 
cedes and the introduction to what follows. Yet it is the former con- 
nection that is closest, and the greater paragraph division should be 
made, not as in WH., Stage, Zahn, between vv.** and *, or as in Mey. 
Weizs. Stapfer, between vv. and #4, but at the end of the chapter, 
as in AV. Tdf. Ell. Ltft. Segond, Sief. ERV. ARV. make a paragraph 
both here and at the beginning of v. *. 

The dative &AAHAotg before govodvtes is attested by NACDFG?KL 
al. pler. Clem. Euthal. Thdrt. Dam. On the other hand, BG*P al. 25 
Clem. Chr. Thdrt. cod. Oec. read &AAHAouUs. The latter, despite its 
strong support, is so contrary to known usage that it must be supposed 
to be a corruption under the influence of the preceding &AAhAouc. 

KevéSokos (like its cognates xevodoEla and xevod0ééw) is a word of 
later Greek, appearing first in Polyb. 3. 11; 27. 6", where it is associated 
with ¢\aGéy, then in this passage, the only N. T. instance, and in Did. 
35, where to be gtAceyupos or xevddoEoc is said to lead to theft: 
céxvoy wou, wh ylvou tebatys, émetdy) b8nyet 1th etoua elo thy 
xroryny, und& grdckeyueos unde xevddoE0c’ éx yao tobtwy axdvtwy 
xhorat yewOvtat. xevedoEla is more frequent, occurring in Polyb. 
3. 819; Wisd. 14; 4 Mac. 215 81% 4; Philo, Mut. nom. 96 (15); Leg. 
ad Gaium, 114 (16); Phil. 23; Clem. Rom. 35'; Ign. Philad. 11; Magn. 
11!; Herm. Mand. 8; Sim. 8. 9%; Galen, Tuend. valetud. 6 (quoted by 
Zahn, following Wetstein), gtAotilas Ay dvoudCouaty of viv “EAAnves 
xsvodoblay, 

In several of these passages xevodobla is associated with cdatovia, 
“boastfulness.” Suidas defines it as wkratk tis meot &xutod ofnats. 
But usage shows that this definition is not quite comprehensive enough. 
The noun and the adjective are evidently closely related in meaning, 
and xevéseGos means “glorying in vain things,” “setting value on 
things not really valuable,” whether possessed, or supposed to be pos- 
sessed, or desired. It is the almost exact antithesis of odpewy and 
cwpoovev, which mean “‘seeing things as they are, estimating them at 
their true value” (cf. Rom. 12). The English word “vain” expresses 
the meaning of xevé30o¢ approximat ly, but as commonly used refers 
more especially to pride in petty possessions and less distinctly sug- 
gests the desire for vain things not yet possessed. ‘‘ Vain-minded,”’ if 
we might coin an English word, would translate xev63oE0¢ exactly.* 

IIpoxaAéw, though not found in the Lxx, Ps. Sol. or Patr. Ap., 
in the Apocr. only in a variant reading in 2 Mac. 8", and here only in 
N. T., occurs in classical writers from Homer down. It is evidently 


* The verb kevodoééw seems to have taken on a somewhat more general meaning than the 
noun or the adjective, signifying to hold a baseless opinion (of any kind). See 4 Mac. s*8#; 
Mar. Pol. 10'. 
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used here in the meaning common in Greek writers, “to call forth,” 
“to challenge.” 

POovéw, likewise not found in the Lxx, and in the Apocr. in Tob. 
4” 16 only, not in Ps. Sol., in Patr. Ap. 2 Clem. 15% only, here only 
in N. T., is like xe0x«A. a common classical word from Homer down. 
Cf. on g86vos, v.24. 


(c) Exhortation to restore those who fall, and to bear 
one another’s burdens (6!-). 


Mindful of the danger that not all those who purpose to live 
by the Spirit will always live thus, the apostle appends to the 
injunction of 5° an exhortation to those who live by the Spirit 
to restore any who fall, adds exhortations to mutual burden- 
bearing, and reminds them that each man has a burden of his 
own. 

1Brethren, if a man be nevertheless overtaken in a transgression, 
do ye who are spiritual restore such a one in a spirit of gentleness, 
considering thyself lest thou also be tempted. *Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of the Christ. *For if any one think- 
eth himself to be something, when he is nothing, he deceiveth him- 
self. ‘And let every man prove his own work, and then shall he 
have his ground of glorying in respect to himself, and not in respect 
to his fellow. *For each man shall bear his own burden. 


1. "Adeddol, cay kal rpoAnupin avOpwros & TL TapaTTe- 
part, vets of TrevuaTKol KaTapTiC ETE TOV TOLOUTOV ev TYEDMATL 
TpavTnTos, GKOT@V TEauTOV, M7 Kal ov TeipacOns. “Brethren, 
if a man be nevertheless overtaken in a transgression, do ye 
who are spiritual restore such a one in a spirit of gentleness, 
considering thyself lest thou also be tempted.” This sentence 
is closely connected with the thought of chap. 5. Recognising 
the possibility, too sadly proved by experience, that one who 
has chosen the life by the Spirit may nevertheless fall into sin, 
the apostle exhorts those members of the community who have 
not thus fallen to care for him who has. Despite the use of 
avOpwros instead of abeAdds (cf. x Cor. 5") the reference is 
clearly not to an outsider but to a member of the Christian 


community. 
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Zahn, following Hofmann, connects &3eAgot with 52%. So also Ws. 
&SeApof at the end of a sentence is not impossible (see v.18) and at the 
very beginning of a sentence is rather infrequent (35 Rom. ro! x Cor. 
14%° Phil. 3%), a position near the beginning being much more com- 
mon than either (1" 4% 5", ef freg.). Buta position at the end of such 
a sentence as 5°*, remote from any pronoun referring to the persons 
addressed (cf. 618; Phm.?; also Gal. 4"), and after a series of distinct 
phrases, is extremely awkward, and unparalleled in Paul. It is safe 
to affirm that if d3eAgof had been intended to form a part of v.2* it 
would have stood before éAAfAous, and that standing where it does it 
must be taken with what follows it, as in 3° and other examples above. 

*E4y (or ef) xaf may be used either (a) to introduce a concessive clause 
(2 Tim. 2’, and numerous instances of ef xaé), 7. e., a condition unfavour- 
able to the fulfilment of the apodosis, in spite of which the apodosis is 
or will be fulfilled; or (b) when a second hypothesis similar to a preced- 
ing one is introduced, and xa{ therefore means “also”; cf. Lk. 118 
2 Cor. 1135; or (c) when xat is intensive, putting emphasis on the imme- 
diately following word (Lk. 14), or suggesting that the hypothesis is 
in some sense extreme; thus in 1 Cor. 7": 28 it stands in a protasis refer- 
ring to a condition which the apostle has in a preceding sentence said 
ought never to occur; its force may be reproduced in English by an 
emphatic form (if she do depart, x Cor. 7"; if thou dost marry, 7%). 
Cf. also 1 Pet. 34. The first use is excluded in the present case by the 
fact that the clause as a whole is not oppositional; without the xapéetwua 
there would be no occasion for a xataeziterv. The second is excluded 
by the fact that there is no preceding similar supposition, to which this 
could be additional. The third possibility alone remains, and the 

‘intensive force of xaf is doubtless intended to apply to the whole 
clause. The meaning thus yielded perfectly fits the context and con- 
stitutes an almost perfect parallel to the use of ef xa¢in 1 Cor. 7". As 
there the apostle, having forbidden the wife to depart from her hus- 
band, goes on to say: but if (nevertheless) she do depart (gay 8 xat 
ywetc8f); so here, having in 5** bidden his readers walk by the Spirit 
(ccoryetv xvebuact) and in 5** enforced this exhortation by negative 
injunctions, he now deals with the case of one who should nevertheless 
fail to obey this injunction, saying in effect: “‘If now one shall never- 
theless disregard the injunction to walk by the Spirit and be overtaken 
in a fault, it is for those who have obeyed the injunction (xvevpatinot 
=otoryodyces xvedatt) to restore such a one.” 

TIpoAnuSavo, used by classical writers from Sophocles down in a 
variety of meanings, does not occur in the Lxx, and in Apocr. is found 
only in Wisd. 17? and as 2. /.in 17". In the latter it means “to antici- 
pate, to forecast.” In 1717, ef ce yao yewpyds fy ws . . . zeoAnugbels 
[sc. algvidig xat dxpocdoxytw g6By~—cf. v.") why SuckAuxtoyv Euevey 
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évayxny, it means “to overtake,” “to come upon,” or “to take un- 
awares” (not, however, “to detect”). See also Jos. Bell. 5.79 (2%): 8d 
zat tote moodngbévtes of “Pwyaior tats euBoraic elxov (cited by 
Sief.), where the passive clearly means “to be taken by surprise.” In 
N. T. it occurs in 1 Cor, 11%!, where it means “to take beforehand”; 
in Mk. 148, where it means “to anticipate, to forestall” (cf. also Ign. 
Eph. 3?, the only instance in Patr. Ap.); and in the present passage, for 
which no meaning is so probable as that which is vouched for Wisd. 
1717; Jos. Bell. 5.79 (24), viz., “to take by surprise,” “to seize unawares” 
(so Sief.)* If the word “overtake” be employed in translation it 
should be understood in that sense. The meaning “to detect, to dis- 
cover one in an act” (Ell. Alf. Ltft. Th. and not a few others), though 
not an improbable derivative from the meaning “to take by surprise,” 
is not attested by any observed instance and is not required by this 
context. When with this interpretation of rpo0A. is combined the view 
that xat throws its emphasis on xeoA., giving the meaning, “If one be 
even detected in a fault, etc.,” it yields a thought wholly inharmonious 
with the context. See above on ef xat. 

Tlap&rtwyx, a late word meaning literally “a fall beside,” but used 
by Polybius, in whom the first observed instances occur, in a figurative 
sense, ‘‘a false step, a blunder,” is used in the Lxx for various words 
meaning “‘sin,” and with similar force in Apocr. In N. T. it is used 
in the synoptic gospels in speaking of forgiveness, and in the Pauline 
epistles, Rom. 4? 515. 16, etc. Between biblical and non-biblical usage 
there seems little difference, except that in the biblical writers it has 
a more strictly ethical sense. The exx. in Paul show that the word 
retained for him the suggestion of its etymological sense, ‘‘a falling 
beside, a failure to achieve” (see esp. Rom. 11". #2), and jit is, therefore, 
probable that in the present passage there is an intended antithesis 
to ctory@uev “walk in a straight line, conform to a standard.” éy is 
figuratively spatial, meaning “in the midst of,” “in the act of.” Cf. 
t Thes. 2? and Th. s. v. I. 5. 

Ot rvevyatixol here evidently refers to those who in obedience to the 
instructions of vv.18-26, live by the Spirit, walk by the Spirit, as against 
those who, failing to do so, are still following the éxOuule the caexbs 
(cof. 1 Cor. 3!: ox ASuvnOny AcAjoat butv do mvevmarcxots KAN’ Gc 
capxtyotc), or as against both the latter and those who are living Sxd 
vouov (cf. 4.18). On nvevuatixés in general, see Th. s. 7. and Burton, 
Spirit, Soul, and Flesh, p. 204. 

Kataertltw, found in classical authors from Herodotus down, and 


* The passages cited for the meaning “to overtake” (as of one pursuing a fugitive) by 
Meyer, do not show it. Xen. Cyr. 5.19; 7.7; Theophr. H. pl. 8. 1%; Polyb. 31. 238; Diod. Sic. 
17.73 all show the meaning “‘to get the start of,” “to outdistance” (used of the pursued, not 
of the pursuer) quite the opposite of “‘overtake.”” In Strabo 16. 4'* fin. the meaning is “to 
seize beforehand”’ or possibly “to anticipate,” as in 1 Cor. 112. 
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not infrequently in the Lxx, Apocr., and Patr. Ap., has in general three 
meanings: (1) ‘“‘to repair,” “to restore” (to a former good condition): 
Mk. 11%; (2) “to prepare,” “to fit out”: Heb. 105; (3) “to perfect”: 
Heb. 13%. Here evidently used in the first sense, ethically understood. 
On +dy totodtoy (this man, being such), ¢f. on t& totaita, 52, 

Of the phrase év xvebyatt xeadtytos two interpretations are possi- 
ble: (a) veda may refer to the Holy Spirit qualitatively spoken of as 
in vv.'% 18, 26; in that case xoadtyto¢ is a genitive of connection denot- 
ing the effect of the presence of the Spirit (cf. xvedua vlobeclac, 
Rom. 8"), and év marks its object as the sphere in which the action 
takes place and by which its character is determined, as in 1 Thes. 1° 
1 Cor. 123 et freg. Cf. 4°, and note that xpaitys is named in 5*3 among 
those qualities which are the fruit of the Spirit. Observe, also, the 
connection in that case with xveuzattxol, the intimation being that 
those who possess the Spirit shall by virtue of that possession and the 
gentleness which it creates, restore the offender. (b) xvedpa xpabtytos 
may denote a human spirit, characterised by gentleness, xpadtyto¢ 
being a genitive of characteristic, and év marking its object as that 
with which one is furnished and under the influence of which the action 
takes place. See Rom. 7%, év xatvétntt mvebuatos, but esp. 1 Cor. 42: 
éy 483m FAOw med bua H Ev d&ydap tvebuatl ce neaityntos; in view 
of these passages, the latter of which is so closely parallel to the pres- 
ent, the second interpretation is probably to be preferred. On the 
meaning of xeaitytos, see on 5%. The emphasis is here evidently upon 
the quality of considerateness. 

Xxoréw, a classical word from Homer down, signifying “to look at,” 
“to observe,” is used in N. T. in Lk. 115°, meaning “‘to take heed,” 
and by Paul in Rom. 1617 2 Cor. 4'* Phil. 24 317, always with a direct 

‘ object in the accusative and in the sense “‘to consider,”’ “to observe,” 
“to give heed to”; for what purpose, whether to avoid, or to promote, 
or to honour, lies entirely in the context. Cf. Esth. 8 2 Mac. 45; Clem. 
Rom. 51!; Mar. Pol. 12. The change to the singular after the plural 
&SeAgol, common also in classical writers (Kiihner-Gerth, 371. 5 b) serves 
to make the exhortation more pointed. Cf. the similar change of 
number in 4° 7. 

My xat od neteachfs may be (a) a clause of purpose after oxoxéy 
ceautéy (Butt. p. 242), or (b) an object clause after oxonéy as a verb of 
effort (BMT 206), seautéy being in that case proleptic and pleonastic 
(see 1 Cor. 1615), or (c) a clause of fear, the verb of fearing to be sup- 
plied in thought (BMT 225). The last is the most probable, for it is 
against (a) that the purpose of sxonéy as here referred to is manifestly 
not so much to avoid falling into temptation as to render one consid- 
erate in dealing with those who do so fall; and against (b) that Paul 
elsewhere constantly uses cxoxéw, not as a verb of effort, but in the 
sense ‘‘to consider, observe.” 
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Tleteétw (from Homer down; occurring frequently in the Lxx, Apocr., 
and occasionally in Patr. Ap.), meaning properly “to try,” “to test,” 
in whatever way or for whatever purpose, is often used in N. T. (not 
so in the Lxx or Apocr.) in the sense “to solicit to sin” (note especially 
the title of Satan, 6 wetodCwv: Mt. 43 1 Thes.735; cf. x Cor. 75), and 
sometimes pregnantly carrying with it the implication of yielding, 
also. So in x Cor. 75, and so here also, since that which is feared is 
manifestly not temptation, but the sin which is likely to result from it. 


2, "A\AjdAwv Ta Bapn Baoratere, Kai otrws avatAnpdoarTe 
TOV VopwoV TOD yptaTod. “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of the Christ.” The reference of Ta Bapn is clearly 
to that especially which is spoken of in the preceding verse, viz., 
the burden of temptation and possible ensuing sin. This bur- 
den they are to share, each bearing the other’s. Yet the prin- 
ciple that underlies the injunction, and so in a sense the injunc- 
tion itself, applies to burdens of any kind. The position of 
a\dndwv makes it emphatic. On the force of véuov, see de- 
tached note Neéyos, V. 2. (d), p.459. On Tov xpioTod, see de- 
tached note on The Titles and Predicates of Jesus, p. 395, and 
concluding discussion under B, p. 398. See also 17 Col. 31. By 
“the law of the Christ’ Paul undoubtedly means the law of God 
as enunciated by the Christ; just as the law of Moses (Lk. 2” 
Acts 133%) is the law of God as put forth by Moses. By the 
use of the official term Tod ypiorod in preference to “Inaod 
or even Xptorod, the authoritative character of the promulga- 
tion is suggested. It is clear also that the apostle conceived 
of the law put forth by the Christ as consisting not in a body of 
statutes, but in the central and all-inclusive principle of love; 
though whether in his present reference to that law he had in 
mind its content, or thought simply of the law of God set forth 
by the Christ, can not be decided with certainty. Whether he 
is here thinking of this law as having been promulgated by 
Jesus while on earth and known to him, Paul, through the 
medium of those who followed Jesus before his death, or as 
communicated through his Spirit, there is likewise no wholly 
decisive indication. If, as seems probable, the former is the 
case, this is one of the few passages in which the apostle refers 
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to teaching of Jesus transmitted to him through the Twelve 
or their companions. Cf. 1 Cor. 7! 9! 111 Thes. 4'!7 (?) 
5? (?). 


WH. read dvaxAnewoate with NACDKLNP al. pler. Syr. (harcl.) 
Arm. Clem. Bas. Ephr. Didym. Ath. Chr. Euthal. Thdrt. Dam. 
Following BFG df g Vg. Syr. (psh.) Boh. Eth. Goth. Procl. Marc. 
Thdrt. cod. Tert. Cyp. Victorin. Hier. Aug. Ambrst. al. Tdf. adopts 
dvardnodweete. Neither external nor internal evidence is decisive, but 
the preponderance of the latter seems in favour of —sate. The fut. is 
probably due to the natural tendency to convert the second imperative 
into a promissory apodosis. 

The words @ée0¢ and Gactktw are common, both in classical and 
later Greek. @&o0¢ is used in a great variety of applications, both 
literally and metaphorically; in N. T. always metaphorically, and 
either of what is desirable (2 Cor. 417), or of what is hard to be borne 
(Acts 1528 Rev. 2%), the context alone indicating the specific nature 
of that which is referred to. On Baot&Gw, see on 51°. The reference 
here is evidently not simply to endurance (enforced and reluctant, as 
in 51°), but to a willing, helpful, sympathetic sharing of the burden 
(cf. Rom. 151), the element of willingness, etc., lying, however, in the 
context rather than in the word itself. 

*AvarAneéw, found in classical writers from Euripides down, is used 
in the Lxx and N. T. as a somewhat stronger term for cAnodw, both 
literally and tropically. Cf. note on zAnedw, 5%. Here, evidently, 
with a force similar to that in Mt. 13, it means “to satisfy the require- 
ments of.”’ See ex. of its use with reference to a contract in M. and M. 
Voc. s. v. On odtws, meaning “in this way, by the conduct just 
enjoined,” cf. Mt. 3%. But there must be supplied in thought some 
such expression as “in the matter of another’s burden,” since mutual 
burden-bearing is evidently not the full content of the law of the 
Christ. 


3. € yap Soxel Tis elval re under av, dpevaratad éavrdv- 
“For if any one thinketh himself to be something, when he is 
nothing, he deceiveth himself.” Introduced by yap this sen- 
tence gives a reason for the injunction of v.2>, a@\AjdAwy Ta Bapn 
Baorafere, and implies that conceit, thinking one’s self to be 
something more than one really is, tends to make one unwilling 
to share another’s burden. Conceiving ourselves to have no 
faults, we have no sympathy with those who have faults and 
refuse to make their shortcomings any concern of ours. 
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On the expression Boxety elvat ct, cf. on 2%*. Of the two meanings 
with which usage shows the expression to have been used, the context 
makes it evident that it bears one in 2‘ and the other here, meaning 
there “to be esteemed of importance (by others),” here “to esteem one’s 
self to be of importance.” Note the bearing of gpevanate éaurtby. 

On the use of undey dy with doxety elvat c, cf. Plato, Apol. 41E, 
fay Soxdcl ct elvat, undv Syrec. The participle dv is concessive, 
expressing a condition which is adverse to doxet, etc., equivalent to 
el undév éort. Otherwise stated, the conditional clause and the par- 
ticipial phrase together are equivalent to ef Boxet tig elvat tr nat 
wndéy gor, in which the combination of the two elements is causal- 
conditional. On the combination of causal and concessive conditional 
elements, see comment on 18. In such cases w7 is the regular negative, 
both in classical and later Greek. BMT 485. Against the connection 
of éy, as a causal participle, with the apodosis gpevaxatg (Zahn) the 
negative wy is not decisive, but the implied affirmation that no man is 
anything and that any man who thinks himself to be something de- 
ceives himself, imports into the sentence a harshness of judgment that 
is not warranted by the context or the apostle’s other utterances. Cf. 
esp. Rom. 12*#- Phil. 25f., 

Poevanatéw appears here for the first time in extant Greek literature 
and here only in N. T. It is not found in the Lxx, Apocr. or Patr. 
Ap., but first after Paul, so far as noted, in Galen, Hesych. (L. & S.) 
and eccles. and Byzant. writers (Th.). gpevax&tnys is found in Tit. 11%, 
patatordyot xat gpoevankrat, “vain talkers and deceivers,” which is 
quoted in the longer recension of Ign. Trall. 6. This noun appears 
also in a papyrus (Grenfell, Am Alexandrian Erotic Fragment, Oxford, 
1896, p. 2) said by Grenfell to be not later than 100 A.D. The Greek 
of the passage is obscure,* but the word gpevaxktns applied by a 
woman to her former lover seems clearly to mean “‘deceiver,”’ not as 
Blass affirms (Bl.-D. 119. 2), “one who deceives his own mind,” “con- 
ceited.”’ The noun is not found in the Lxx, Apocr. or Patr. Ap. On 
the meaning of the verb, cf. Jas. 12°, dnat@y xapdiav éxutod and such 
compounds as gpevoleAyhjs (heart-charming), geevoxkéroct (heart- 
stealing, deceiving), vowodidkoxxroc, ErepodidacxaActy, eldwAoratola, 
et3wAoAatpety (Hermas, cited by BI.-D. 119. 2), which indicate that it 
means to deceive the mind, and that it differs from éxatd&w in that it is 
more intensive, as éxatgv xapdlay &xutod is a stronger expression for 


* guvodnyov Exw Td TOAD mip Td Ev TH WuxW Mov Kalduevov' Taira me adixel, TATA pe 
bSuvg 6 ppevararns o mpd Tod péya Hpovwy, Kat Oo Thy kUmpty ov pamevos elvar Tod epav mor 
airiay (or mwoujtptay or metattiav), ovx (or av) yveyxe Atay THY (or mavTwy) TUxXovcav 
adcxiay. 

+ dpevoBAaBys, exceptionally among such compounds of ¢pyv is passive, “ injured in under- 
standing, insane.” 
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self-deception than dxaté@v Saucév. There is the less reason for taking 
the verb as itself reflexive in that it is here accompanied by éautéy. 


4, ro 5¢ &pyov éavtod Soxiwatérw Exagtos, Kat Tore els 
éavrov pdvoy Td Kavynua Er Kal ovK eis Tov ETepov, “And 
let every man prove his own work, and then shall he have his 
ground of glorying in respect to himself and not in respect to 
his fellow.” This sentence being, like v.?, a command, 6€ joins 
it not to v.3 (ovv would in that case have been the appropriate 
particle), but to v.?, or, better, to vv.? * taken together. The 
self-deceived man may boast of his superiority to the man who 
has fallen into a fault, not perceiving his own real condition. 
He has in reality ground of glorying only in respect to his fellow 
and his shortcomings. But the man who tests himself has his 
ground of glorying, whatever that be, in respect to himself. 
Ch Stay: 


WH. bracket &xaet0¢ on the basis of its omission by B Sah. But the 
omission is so easily explainable as in both cases a wholly inadvertent 
error, that even the measure of doubt expressed by the bracket seems 
hardly justifiable. 

On the use of yoy, meaning “‘ what one achieves, the result of one’s 
effort,” cf. 1 Cor. 3!*°8. éautod is here, as usually in N. T., emphatic. 
Cf. x Cor. 13° 2 Cor. 1018, 

Aoxtu&tw, a frequent word in classical writers from Herodotus down, 

_ in the Lxx, and in N. T., occurs in Paul in the three senses: (a) “to 
test,” “to discriminate’: 1 Thes. 2*» 5%!; (b) ‘‘to approve”: Rom. 14%; 
(c) ‘to think best”’: “to choose”: Rom. 124 (so also Jos. Ant. 2. 176 [74]). 
Here clearly in the first sense. Cf. esp. 1 Cor. 34: 1128. 

Térte, though doubtless temporal, “then, when he shall have tested 
his own work,” has nearly the force of &a, as in 5". Cf. 1 Cor. 4°. 
A protasis may be mentally supplied, “if his work shall be proved 
good,” or tb xabynue may mean in effect, “his ground of glorying, 
whatever that be,” the implication in such case being that he who 
examines himself will not fail to find something of good in himself. 
On etc, meaning “‘in respect to,” see Rom. 42° 2 Cor. 10! (cf. vv." 17, 
where éy is used in a similar relation, but expressing strictly basis or 
ground of boasting) Phil. 15. Note the emphatic position of ets 
éautdy uéyoy at the beginning of the sentence with its correlative 
elg toy Erepoy. 

Kaéynua, found in Pindar, but not observed elsewhere in classical 
writers, occurs not infrequently in the Lxx and Apocr., but not in 
Ps. Sol.; in N. T. in Heb. 3* and ten times in Paul; in Patr. Ap. in 
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Clem. Rom. 34 only, probably under the influence of Heb. 3°. It is 
in itself a less opprobrious term than the English word “boast,” refer- 
ring rather to exultation, gratulation, without the implication of the 
English word that it is excessive or unjustified. Though sometimes 
used in the active sense, “boasting, glorying” (thus in the proper 
sense of xabynatc, as xabynots in turn is used in the sense of xabynuc 
in 2 Cor. 1” and probably in Rom. 151”), as, for example, in 2 Cor. 51%, 
and probably in x Cor. 5* Phil. 1** (contra Mey. Ell., who maintain 
that xadynua never has this sense), yet in the present passage siand- 
ing as the object of éet, it naturally demands the more common and 
proper meaning, “ground of glorying.” Cf. Rom. 4* 2 Cor. 1", etc. 
The use of etc &xutéy in preference to év éaut@ (cf. Rom. 1517 2 Thes. 
14and note above on ets é«utéy) favours, indeed, the meaning “glory- 
ing,” since ets &xutév can, strictly speaking, limit only the element of 
glorying, xabynots, which is involved in xatynuc, “ground of glory- 
ing.” Yet such a limitation of an element of a word of complex mean- 
ing is, of course, possible, and there is, therefore, no sufficient reason 
for departing from the proper sense of xabynwa, especially as Eee also 
calls for the thought, “ground of glorying.” The article with xadynue 
is restrictive, “his ground of glorying.’’ It emphasises the idea ex- 
pressed by udvov. He is to have, not “‘a ground of glorying in respect 
to himself,” but “his (only) ground in respect to himself alone.” 

Toby &tepov is understood by Ell. as meaning “the other one with 
whom he is contrasting himself’’; and this interpretation, making the 
article restrictive, but only as designating the individual who belongs 
to an imaginary situation presented to the mind, not one definitely 
named in the context, is not impossible (cf. Lk. 11% 15% 9 Jn. 1621). 
But Rom. 2! 138 1 Cor. 4° 6! 10% 29 1417 Phil. 24 show clearly that 
8 &tepog was used in the sense of “fellow, neighbour” (cf. the similar 
use of toy zAnoloy in Mk. 12% Acts 727 Rom. 13!° Jas. 41). On the 
other hand, in quotations from the Lxx of Lev. 1918, cou is always 
present, Mk. 12%, etc., the article having the generic indefinite force, 
i. e., making the noun refer not to the whole class (as, e. g., in Mk. 227), 
but to any member whatever of the class. See illustrations of this 
latter use in the cases of tdy xAnoloy without cov cited above, and 
in Mt. 15! Acts ro Gal. 41, et freg. The two interpretations differ 
only in that if the article is restrictive the reference is to the particular 
imagined wrong-doer with whom one compares himself; if it is generic 
the statement is more general; one’s glorying pertains to himself, not 
to his (7. e., any) fellow. The usage of 6 &tepo¢ and & xAnoloy, a 
synonym of 6 &tegos, favours the latter view. 


5, &kaotos yap 7o ldwv doptiov Baoctdce. “For each 
man shall bear his own burden.” Between $opriov (used by 
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Greek writers from Aristotle down, in the Lxx, Apocr. and 
in N. T.; in Acts 27} of a ship’s cargo; elsewhere, Mt. 11*° 234 
Lk. 1148 and here, figuratively of a task to be accomplished or a 
burden borne by the mind) and Bdp7 (v.?) no sharp distinction 
can be drawn. Starting with the exhortation to bear one 
another’s burdens (of sin), the apostle, having enforced this by 
the warning against self-deception through conceiving that it 
is only the other man that has such burdens to bear, and having 
bidden each one test himself, now argues for the necessity of 
such testing by the affirmation that every man has his own 
burden, i. e., of weakness and sin. The paradoxical antithesis 
to v.* is doubtless conscious and intentional. Cf. Phil. 2! 1, 
It is the man who knows he has a burden of his own that is 
willing to bear his fellow’s burden. 


On 810g as an emphatic possessive instead of éxutod or ofxetos, see 
BL-D. 286; MNTG 87 ff. @aotkcet is a gnomic future; BMT 69. 


2. Exhortations having a less direct relation to the prin- 
cipal subject of the epistle (65°), 


Having dealt with the several aspects of the situation whick 
the judaisers had created in Galatia by their criticism of the 
gospel as preached by Paul, the apostle now, as in most of his 
epistles, but more briefly than usually, adds exhortations havy- 
ing to do with the general moral and religious life of the churches. 
Dealing first with the support of teachers, which he urges on 
fundamental grounds, he exhorts them to persistence in doing 
good work, and specifically in doing good to their fellows, espe- 
cially their fellow-Christians. 

SAnd let him that is taught in the word share with him that 
teacheth in all good things. ‘Be not deceived; God is not mocked: 
for whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap; *because he 
that soweth to his own flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, but 
he that soweth to the spirit shall of the Spirit reap life eternal. 
°*And let us not be weary in doing that which is good; for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not. As therefore we have oppor- 
tunity, let us do that which is good towards all, but especially 
towards those who are of the household of the faith. 
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6. Kowwveirw 5& 6 katnxovperos Tov Adyov TH KaTnxobvTL 
év Taaw ayabots, “And let him that is taught in the word 
share with him that teacheth in all good things.” The thought 
of mutual burden bearing, more or less present throughout 
vv.?-5, perhaps suggests the theme of this v., but no more than 
suggests it; the subject is new, having no direct relation to the 
topic of the epistle asa whole. Cf. for a similar example of pas- 
sage to a new division of the subject, yet with superficial con- 
nection with what immediately precedes, Rom. 6'#-. On the 
use of 5¢€ at the beginning of a new division of the subject, see 
Rom. 118 1617 % x Cor. 7% 8'. The expressions 0 KaTnyovpevos 
and T@ kaTnyovvTt, occurring in a letter so early in the apostolic 
age as this one, furnish interesting and instructive evidence how 
soon religious teaching became an element of the life of the 
Christian community. The fact that those who receive in- 
struction are called upon to contribute to the support of the 
teacher shows that such teaching in all probability was not 
undertaken merely as a voluntary and relatively light avocation 
(comparable to the work of a modern Bible-class teacher) but 
occupied in preparation for it and the work itself, if not the 
teacher’s whole time, yet enough so that it was necessary to 
compensate him for the loss of income which he thus sustained. 
In short, it is a class of paid teachers to which this verse refers. 
The article with both katnyovpevos and with kaTnyodvTt is, of 
course, generic indefinite, designating any member of the class; 
cf. on Tov érepov, v.4. On the teaching class in the early church, 
cf. 1 Thes. 5% 1 Cor. 12% Eph. 4 1 Tim. 51”. On its existence 
in the second century, see Dobschiitz, Christian Life in the Prim- 
itive Church, pp. 345 f.; Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, pp. 
333-306. On the subject of such teaching, see below on Tov 
doyor, 


Ell. Ltft. Zahn, Tdf. Weizs. ERV. and ARV. dissociate this verse 
from the preceding by a paragraph at this point, and connect it 
with the following. Stage, Bous. and Segond put v.° by itself. WH. 
join v.* with what precedes, making a half paragraph at the end of v.§; 
Weymouth a full paragraph. The last-named view makes this sen- 
tence an appended remark on a subject not closely connected with 
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what precedes; the second isolates it both from what precedes and 
what follows. Neither view is so probable as that which finds the 
suggestion of the sentence in what precedes and its further enforce- 
ment in vv.7: 8. Thus interpreted, the whole passage becomes continu- 
ous and intelligible. See below on vv.” 8. 

Kotvwvéw, used by classical writers from Euripides down, in the Lxx, 
Apocr. N. T. and Patr. Ap., means in general “to share,” 7. ¢., “to 
be a partner in” (a thing) or “with” (a person). The name of the 
person with whom one shares is in the dative, if expressed; the thing 
in the genitive, in the dative, or after a preposition. See, e. g., Plato, 
Rep. 453A, xotvwvetv tte el¢ &mavta, “to be a partner with one in 
respect to everything’; Polyb. 31.26%, xotwovety trve mepl ttvoc. 
Sir. 131: 6 xotvwvey dreonekvp duowOyceta atc. Most commonly 
the emphasis is upon the receptive side of the partnership or fellow- 
ship, 7. ¢., the subject is chiefly receptive. Thus in Rom. 157, et yao 
Tols mveupatixots aitHy éxotvebynoay ta BOvn, 1 Tim. 572 Heb. 2% 
1 Pet. 4% 2 Jn. Yet the active aspect may also be emphasised, as 
in Rom. 12%, taic yoelats tOv a&ylwy xotvwvodytes. Barn. 198: 
xotwwvcets gv naotv tH) tAnoloy cou, xa obx gpeic (dra clvar’ et ydo 
éy tp dgbkety xotvwvol gote, cba paAAov év totic POaptotc, with 
which cf. Did. 4%. In Phil. 4% the verb itself is clearly mutual or 
neutral in meaning, though with the emphasis on the side of giving: 
obdenla wor exxAnala éxotvwdyncey sic Adyow Bbcews xal Anuthews et 
pt dusts wdvor. It seems probable, indeed, that the word itself is 
always, strictly speaking, neutral in meaning, as is the English verb, 
“share,” and the noun, “‘partner.” It is the context alone that indi- 
cates which aspect of the partnership is specially in mind. In the 
present passage the chief determinative element is the phrase éy na@otv 
&yabots. If this referred exclusively to spiritual goods, xotvwveltw 
would have reference to the receptive side, if to material goods, to 
impartation. Since it is apparently an inclusive term (see below) 
referring to both spiritual and material good, xotvwveltw is best taken 
as in Phil. 4° as referring to a mutual, reciprocal sharing, wherein he 
that was taught received instruction and gave of his property. Yet 
in view of the context, it must be supposed that here, as also in Rom. 
14%; Phil. 4**; Barn. 198, the emphasis is upon the impartation (of mate- 
rial good). See esp. the extended argument in Wies. Though taking 
the verb as intransitive, Ell. Alf. Ltft. suppose the reference here to 
be exclusively to the element of giving. Zahn takes a similar view. 
Mey. and after him Sief., on the other hand, suppose receiving only 
to be referred to. 

Katnxéw occurs first in extant literature in Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, 198 
(30), xavhyntat 3& Bt, “he was informed that”; then in N. T. Lk. ré 
Acts 18% 21%. ™ Rom. 2!§ 1 Cor. 14! et h.l.; in Jos. Vit.. 366 (65): 
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wat alts ce rohAd xatyyhow tHv &yvooupévov: “TI will myself inform 
you of many things hitherto unknown”; and in later writers, Plutarch, 
Sextus Empiricus, Diogenes Laertius, Lucian, Porphyry; see Wetstein 
on Lk. 14. But the simple verb qyéw, “to sound” (intrans. and trans.), 
is found in Hesiod, Herodotus, Euripides, etc.; and this fact, together 
with the existence in the Philo passage of the meaning “to inform,” 
which must have been developed from the literal sense “to sound 
down,” and the use of the noun xathynots in the sense of “instruc- 
tion” at least as early as the third century B. c. make it probable that 
xatynxéw is much older than the earliest extant example. The clue 
to its meaning is found in the use of xavhynots, which appears in 
Hippocr. 287° (L. & S.) in the expression xathynsts (Stwréwy, with 
reference to the oral admonition of the physician to his patient (so 
Cremer); and in a passage of Chrysippus (240 B. C.) preserved in Diog. 
Laert. VII x. 53 (89) (quoted by Wetstein on Lk. 1‘): Stactpépecbat 
dé th Aoyindy Cov, mots wey Ste tas tOv FEwev meayyater@y mOc- 
votntacs- note S& dtd ThY xatHyHoty THY cuvdytwy: “And if a reason- 
ing creature is astray, this is sometimes because of the allurements 
of external things, sometimes because of the teaching of his compan- 
ions.”” Here the word clearly means “instruction,” or ‘‘expression of 
opinion.” Cicero also uses it in ad Att. XV 12 (quoted by Cremer): Sed 
quid aetati credendum sit, quid nomini, quid hereditati, quid xetnxheet, 
magni consilii est. In N. T. the verb has the two meanings: (a) “to 
inform”: Acts 212% *4; (b) “to teach”: Acts 18% Rom. 218, etc. The 
primary meaning of the word and its usage, though not wholly decisive, 
suggest that it referred chiefly, if not exclusively, to oral instruction. 
Cf. the derivative English words “catechism” and ‘‘catechetical.” 
Concerning the history of the word, especially its later ecclesiastical 
usage, see v. Zezschwitz, System der christl. Katechetik. 

Toy Adyoyv, an accusative of content, denotes the substance of the 
instruction communicated by the teacher. Paul uses 6 Aéyos¢ (absol.) 
of his own message in r Thes. r® Col. 4%, but more commonly 
characterises it as a message of God (1 Thes. 2'* Col. 1% Phil. 114), 
or according to its content (x Cor. 18 24 2 Cor. 5!* Eph. 1%). 
It is undoubtedly to be taken here as an inclusive term for the 
Christian message. It is in the nature of the case that the in- 
struction given by the local teachers must have been in large part 
that which Paul had communicated to them. The elements that 
entered into this body of teaching can not be defined accurately and 
exhaustively, but probably included: (a) the doctrine of a living and 
true God as against the worship of idols (see r Thes. 1° Gal. 48 ™*); (b) 
those narratives of the life of Jesus and those elements of his teach- 
ing which were to Paul of central significance, especially his death, 
resurrection, and return (x Cor. 11%. 15!°§ r Thes. 11° 5'#-); with 
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which was joined (c) the teaching concerning the way of salvation 
which had its basis in these facts (see the passages cited above); (d) 
the fundamental principles of Christian ethics (1 Thes. 4'#- -). To 
what extent the O. T. scriptures (in the Lxx version) were put into 
the hands of the converts or their teachers and made the basis of their 
instruction, is more difficult to determine with accuracy. That the 
apostle did not refer them to these scriptures as throughout an author- 
itative guide for the Christian life is clear from the fact that his own 
teaching respecting the law, in particular respecting circumcision, un- 
clean foods, and the Sabbath, was not in accordance with the statutes 
of the O. T. law. Yet, on the other hand, the early acceptance of 
O. T. in the Christian church as sacred scripture, and the apostle’s 
own frequent use of it and reference to it in writing to his churches 
(Rom. 1? et freg.), makes it evident that in his own day O. T. was 
already an important factor in the life of most of the churches founded 
by him. The fact that there are no express quotations from O. T. 
in 1 and 2 Thes. suggests the possibility that the use of O. T. in Gen- 
tile churches was due to judaising influence rather than to the apostle. 
Yet the evident connection between his fundamental idea of God 
(x Thes. 1°) and O. T., and the favourable attitude which, despite 
his practical rejection of its authority, he assumes towards O. T. 
in general (cf. Rom. 7" 9%, et freg.), and his frequent use of it in argu- 
ment, make it probable that while his message was distinctly Christian, 
having its authority not in the book but in his interpretation of his- 
torical facts as learned through human experience, yet he saw in O. T. 
an invaluable aid to the development of religious life, and as such 
commended it to his converts. If, then, the Adyos of the teachers 
was based on that of Paul, it contained elements derived from O. T., 
yet was distinctly Christian in content, including historic fact, Chris- 
tian doctrine, and Christian ethics. 

"Ey xacty &yaBotc is probably to be taken as referring to both spiri- 
tual and material good. Cf. t Cor. 9% Rom. 1527; Barn. 198; Did. 43. 
For éya6z, meaning material good, see Lk. 12!* 165; spiritual good, 
Mt. 12%. %¢, the latter a particularly instructive example, since it refers 
not precisely to good conduct but to good thoughts and words, as 
does the present passage if it designates that which the teacher imparts. 
The idea of good conduct Paul usually expressed by the singular cd 
&yabév (Rom. 21° 12% 21 133 1416 1619 t Thes. 515; cf. the similar use of 
td xaAéy in 5% and in v.° below) or épyov &ya06y (Rom. 27 13% 2 Cor. 98 
Phil. 1°). The neuter plural occurs in the Pauline letters in the phrase 
Zora &yal& in Eph. 21° : Tim. 21°, and without Zoya, but with the 
article in Rom. 3 only, where it signifies things that are (spiritually) 
advantageous. The Pauline usage, therefore, furnishes no decisive 
or weighty evidence for or against either the material or the spiritual 
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sense here; and in view of the common Greek usage illustrated in the 
passages from the gospels quoted above, the word xé@oty, and the 
inclusive, mutual sense of xotvwvéw, it seems probable that the 
phrase is intended to cover both the spiritual good which the teacher 
has to impart and the material good which he is to receive. The 
thought is then akin to that of Rom. 152’, the exhortation being to 
those that are taught to be partners with their teachers in all goods, 
giving to those who teach them of that which they themselves possess, 
as they receive what the teachers have to impart. See esp. Wieseler’s 
full discussion. Consistently with their respective interpretations of 
xotvwveftw Ell. Alf. Ltft. Zahn take it of material good only, Mey. 
and Sief. of spiritual good. 


7. uy TavacGe, Peds od wveTnpiferau: 5 yap éav orelpn 
avOpwros, ToDTO Kal Deplce. 8, bTL 0 oTElpwy eis THY TapKa 
éavTov é€k THS gapKos epic POopav, o 5é orEtpwy eis TO 
TVEDUA EK TOD TVEKMaTOS BEepicer CwHY ai@viov. “Be not 
deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap; because he that soweth to his own flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption, but he that soweth to the 
spirit shall of the Spirit reap life eternal.” With m2) tAavaode 
(cf. similar use of these words in 1 Cor. 6° 15%* Jas. 11%) the 
apostle introduces the statement of a general principle, which 
serves primarily to enforce the exhortation of v.* by bringing 
the specific matter there referred to under a great general law. 
To the apostle’s thought the attitude of the Galatians towards 
their teachers is but a specific example of their attitude towards 
life in general. If they are unreceptive to spiritual teaching, 
and, undervaluing it, are unwilling to support their teachers, 
preferring to spend their money on themselves, they are sow- 
ing to (for the benefit of) their own fleshly natures, and the 
harvest will be corruption. If, on the other hand, recognising 
their need of teaching and its value, they are of receptive mind 
towards those who are able to instruct them and willingly con- 
tribute of their goods that such teaching may continue, they 
are sowing to (for the benefit of) the spirit, and the harvest 
will be eternal life. For similar instances of a seeming dis- 

*It is probably only accidental coincidence that in these other Pauline instances of uh 


wiavacde the error against which he warns his readers is substantially the same as here, 
viz., overvaluation of the material side of life, with danger of the loss of eternal life. 
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parity in importance between the duty enjoined and the con- 
sideration appealed to to enforce it, see Phil. 2!-!° x Cor. 11°". 
Yet these verses are probably not simply for the enforcement 
of v.®. The apostle may also have desired to bring this prin- 
ciple before his readers for its own sake. Having in vv.'-§, 
brought before his readers certain specific applications of the 
teaching of 5!**, thus narrowing the horizon from the general 
contrast between life according to the flesh and life by the 


Spirit, he now, reversing the process, restores the broader view 
with which he began. 


TlAavéw, a classical word, used from Homer down in a literal sense, 
(a) active, “to cause to wander,” passive, “to wander,’ “to go 
astray,” and (b) in various figurative senses, is used in the Lxx, Apocr. 
and N. T. both literally and figuratively, but most commonly in an 
intellectual and moral sense, ‘to turn aside from truth,” “to deceive,” 
“to lead into sin.” In Paul it always means “to deceive” (1 Cor. 6° 
15%; cf. 2 Tim. 3" Tit. 3). It is somewhat frequent in Patr. Ap.: Ign. 
Eph. 161: wh rAavacbe, &deAqpol wou’ ot olxogbdpor BactAclay Beod od 
x*Aneovouncouaty. See also Mag. 8'!; Philad. 3}. 

@<6¢ without the article, though infrequent as subject nominative, 
sometimes occurs. It is always (see 26 and textual note there), as in 
oblique cases also, qualitative, emphasising the divine attributes, and 
designating not simply the being God, but God as divine. This is 
undoubtedly the force here. God, because he is God, not man, is not 
mocked. 

Muxcnoellw (cf. wuxtne, nose), though not found in the extant texts 
of classical writers, is shown by a passage in Poll. Onom. 278 to have 
been used by Lysias. wuxtnercyds is also found in Menand. Incert. 
402. Both verb and noun are frequent in the Lxx, and occur in the 
Apocr. In N. T. the verb alone occurs and in this passage only. 
If taken in its usual sense, “to turn up the nose,’ “to ridicule,” or 
in the tropical meaning, “to ignore” (as perhaps in Prov. 155), it is 
necessary to supply “with impunity” (Ell.). But even with this addi- 
tion the meaning thus obtained is not appropriate to the context. 
That of which the apostle speaks is not a ridicule of God which he 
will not leave unpunished, but an outwitting of God, an evasion of 
his laws which men think to accomplish, but, in fact, can not. It 
seems necessary, therefore, to suppose here an easy metonymy (he 
who is outwitted being thereby made ridiculous) for “outwit, evade.” 
Cf. for a similar, though not identical, metonymy (cited by Elsner, ad 
loc.), Cicero, Ep. ad Diversos, XV 194: Scis quam se semper a nobis 
derisum putet. Vereor, ne nos rustice gladio velit dvttwuxtnpleat. 
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The present is gnomic, and the implication is that what does not hap- 
pen can not happen. The application of the statement is in what 
follows: It is vain to expect to outwit God by reaping a harvest differ- 
ent from that which one has sown. Cf. Polyc. Phil. 5. 1: etdétec, ody, 
Ste Beds oF wuxrtnetletat, dpelAowev dElws tH évtoAHs abtod xat S6Ens 
TEOLMATELY. 

The figure of sowing and reaping for conduct and its results is a 
frequent one, occurring in Plato, Phaedr. 260C; Arist. Rhet. 3. 3¢ 
(1406 b, **); (cf. also Dem. 280%f-: 8 yao 1d onéoua napacyuy, obtos toy 
gbytwy atttos: ‘‘For he that furnished the seed is responsible for what 
grows”; Prov. 228 Hos. 87 10". Job. 48; Sir. 73; Test. XII Pat. Lev. 
13°; Philo, Conf. ling. 21 (7); Lk. 19%! 1 Cor. 9% 2 Cor. 9%. Note 
esp. the last two passages. 6 oxefowyv is best taken as a general present 
participle, referring to any member of the class described by the par- 
ticiple. On the use of the article, cf. on tov &tepov v.4 and 6 xatnxob- 
wsvoc v.*. Though the antithesis between o&pE and rvetpa recalls, 
probably intentionally, the same terms used antithetically in 51-4, 
the words are probably not used here in precisely the same sense 
as there. Had the apostle wished to reproduce the idea of the earlier 
passage, he must have written simply ets ckexa or elg thy okoxa. 
The addition of gaurod, the force of etg marking the o&p& as the end, 
that unto which the action takes place (see below), not, as in 5}*719, 
that from which the tendency to evil proceeds, and the connection 
with v.®, all indicate that c&e& is here not “that in man which makes 
for evil” (cf. on 51%), but has reference to the body, the physical element 
of man. Cf. chap. 3 Rom. 2%* 1 Cor. 5% 2 Cor. 71, where o&e§ in this 
physical sense stands in antithesis to xvedua, and chap. 4% 2 Cor. 4" 
Eph. 2% 529 Col. 122, where limited by a possessive genitive it has this 
sense. He who will not share his goods with the religious teacher, 
withholds them, it is assumed, that he may spend the more on the 
gratification of bodily appetites in food, drink, and the like. Thus he 
sows unto his own flesh, spends effort for the (supposed) benefit or 
gratification of it. The position of éxutod is emphatic (Bl.-D. 283) and 
the word itself conveys an essential element of the thought; to seek the 
physical well-being of others would be an act of quite different moral 
quality and effect from devotion to the gratification of one’s own phys- 
ical desires. The sentence is not, then, a repetition of the self-evident 
proposition of v.7 in the specific form that if one sow evil he will reap 
evil, but the assertion that if one devote himself to the things of his 
body (which is not in itself evil) rather than to those of the spirit, if 
he prefer the lower to the higher, such a course issues in corruption. 
Ltft. interprets ets as meaning “into,” thus making the oxe§ the soil 
in which one sows seed. This is not seriously to be objected to on 
the ground urged by Ell. that N. T. usage would in this case require 
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éy or éxt; for all his exx. are from the gospels, and Mk. 4%", though 
not precisely parallel, shows the possibility of using ets. The real 
objection lies in the thought which this parabolic interpretation yields. 
What would be meant by casting seed into one’s own flesh? What 
by “reaping corruption” in that literal sense which a parabolic inter- 
pretation requires as the basis of the spiritual sense? It is evident 
that the apostle is not constructing a condensed parable consistent 
throughout (like that of Mk. 4?*%-), but employing individual terms 
“sow” and “reap” in a figurative sense, and that ets is not, there- 
fore, to be taken spatially but tropically. The meaning of o&e§ in 
éx ths caexés is doubtless the same as in els thy skexa éautod: the 
body, or, by metonymy, the bodily desires. The article may be ge- 
neric, the later clause widening the horizon of the former, but is more 
probably restrictive, by implication carrying an altod with it. (On 
this use of the article, cf. on 54.) 

@®6§ook% (a classical word in use from Aeschylus down, meaning 
“decay,” “destruction,” “death,” used also in the Lxx, Apocr. Ps. 
Sol. Patr. Ap.) interpreted solely by the clause in which it stands, 
would naturally mean “corruption,” “decay” (cf. Col. 2%) perhaps 
inclusive of a physical (cf. Ps. Sol. 4* ["]) and a moral sense, but prob- 
ably referring particularly to moral corruption (Wisd. 14% 2 Pet. 14; 
2 Clem. 6'; cf. the use of o8efow in 1 Cor. 1533 2 Cor. 72 11% Eph. 4%). 
Nor is it impossible that this is the apostle’s meaning, for to such a 
thought, eternal life, Ga} aldviocs, is not an impossible antithesis. 
Yet in view of the Pauline use of p8oe% (Rom. 8% 1 Cor. 154: 5°), the 
reference to the flesh in the immediate context, and the antithesis of 
eternal life in the second member of the sentence, it seems probable 

_ that by ¢8opév Paul means that corruption and death of the body, 
from which, for those who have not lived according to the spirit, there 
is no rising to eternal life. See Rom. 6193 8817, esp. 13: el yao xat& 
céexa Cnte usAdAets axobvpoxetrv, ci 38 avebuatt tag mokGetc tod 
ciuatos Bavatoite Uncecfe, where, to be sure, o&p& is used in a dis- 
tinctly ethical, not as here in a physical sense, but taco xp&kEers cob 
cwyatos conveys very nearly the idea here expressed by oxelopwy ete 
chy ckexa Eautod. In other words Paul here affirms that devotion of 
one’s self to the material, bodily side of life, brings physical death 
unrelieved by the Christian hope of resurrection which rests upon the 
indwelling of the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead. 

Eis 7 xveua, éx tod xvebuatos is in form a perfect antithesis to 
elc thy o&exa, éx ths capxdc. Yet axvedue and xvebuatoc are prob- 
ably not used in precisely the same sense. The xvedya2 unto which 
one sows is primarily one’s own xyvedya, the non-material, intellec- 
tual, spiritual side of man’s being, which is the seat of the religious 
life, and that which survives the cataclysmic experience of physical 
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death or the day of the Lord. See detached note on IIvetua and D&é, 
III A 2, p. 490, and cf. 1 Cor. 55 7% Rom. 14 279 7% 85,18 Phil. 4% 
1 Thes. 5%. cic signifies, as in ets thy okoxa éautod, “unto,” “for 
the benefit of,” and the whole expression omelewy eis td cvedua refers 
to devotion of energy and resources to the enrichment of the life of 
the spirit, in particular through the reception of the instruction of the 
xatny@y toy Adyoy. Cf. Col. 1%. That éaxurod is not added to xveiuc, 
as to okexa, signifies not that td xveOua refers to the spiritual life of 
the whole community, but that the explicit narrowing of the reference 
to the spirit of the individual would have been incongruous, suggesting 
a certain (spiritual) self-centredness. éx tod xvebyatos probably sig- 
nifies from the Spirit of God, which dwelling in man is the cause of 
resurrection, and the earnest of eternal life (Rom. 8" 2 Cor. 55 Eph. 14). 
The transition to this meaning from xvetyo referring to the human 
spirit, is easy because it is the human spirit as engaged in the things 
of the Spirit of God (cf. x Cor. 2": 15) to which td xvedyo refers (cf. 
Ron. 81°). 

Zwi atdvios, here for the first time in Paul, occurs in his epistles 
much less frequently than in the Johannine literature. See Rom. 27 
521 62 28; cf. x Tim. 116 68 Tit. 13 37. The earliest appearance of this 
phrase is in the Greek of Dan. 12%, translating dobry wn, then 
in Ps. Sol. 38: of 8& goGobuevor xtetoy dvacthcovtat elo Cwhy 
aléyov. x Enoch (Syn. and Giz.) ro; éAniCouct Ghoat Cwhy atdvoy, 
nar ote Choetac &xactos attamy ern mevtaxécte. So doubtless in 
374 40°, though these passages are not extant in Greek. Cf. also 
2 Mac. 79 4 Mac. 15%. Cw (in classical writers from Homer down) is 
used by Paul of (a) physical life, the antithesis of death (Rom. 8:8 
1 Cor. 32 Phil. 12°, etc.); accompanied by ality, meaning the period of 
existence in the body (x Cor. 151, cf. 1 Tim. 48), in contrast with that 
which is after the resurrection; but more commonly (b), as constantly 
in John, in a moral-qualitative sense, denoting “existence according 
to the ideal of existence for moral beings,”’ in which ideal are included 
righteousness, the divine approval, blessedness (Rom. 64 71° 8% 8), 
Such life, possessed by God (Col. 33; cf. Eph. 418) and by Christ (Rom. 
51° 2 Cor. 4°), belongs by virtue of his relation to God in Christ to the 
believer in Christ, both while still in the body (Rom. 64 2 Cor. 41°) and 
after the resurrection (2 Cor. 54), and is not infrequently spoken of 
without limitation to either period of its possession (2 Cor. 2}* Phil. 21*). 
Accompanied by alwvog this Cw is characterised as “eternal.” 
alévtos appears first in Plato, meaning “perpetual” (Rep. 363D: 
Hynoduevot xkAdAtotov koeths utoldy wsOny atedviov, “esteeming per- 
petual drunkenness the finest reward of virtue’’); “everlasting” (Tim. 
37, 38C; Legg. X 904A), being clearly associated with atiéyv, signifying 
an indefinitely long period (cf. detached note on Atséy, p. 431); see esp. 
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Tim. 37, 38C. As used in later Greek and in particular in the Lxx, 
Apocr. Ps. Sol. N. T., and Patr. Ap., it retains this sense and associa- 
tion with atéy in the sense just referred to. The supposition that it 
means “onian,” i. e., “pertaining to the coming zon,” is insufficiently 
supported by 1 Enoch ro”, and is definitely disproved by the evidence 
as a whole; as is also the suggestion of Brooke, International Critical 
Commentary on 1 John (1?) that it may be properly translated “spiri- 
tual.” 


9, 7d 5é Kady ToLodvTEs wr) evKakOper, Kalp@ yap lOlm Bepi- 
couev pr) ekAvdmevor, ‘And let us not be weary in doing that 
which is good; for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 
The thought of reaping, 7. e., of obtaining result from one’s 
efforts, forms the link of connection between the preceding 
verses and this, in which, nevertheless, the apostle passes still 
further away from the thought that vv.’ § were introduced to 
enforce (viz., the support of teachers), to speak of persistence 
in well-doing in general and its reward. On 76 kadov as a 
general term for the morally good (it is scarcely used at all in 
N. T. in an esthetic sense), see 1 Thes. 52 Rom. 7!® #4, and cf. 
on €v Tao ayabots, v.6, and on 76 ayaber, v.0, 


As between the two readings évxax@uev (or éyxax@yev) and 
éxxax@uev, the former is undoubtedly the original. B*D* read évx. 
NAB 31, 33, 326 yx. against CD°KLP al. pler. Clem. Chrys. Thdrt. 
which read éxx. (FG éxxaxnowyey). There is no sufficient evidence of 
the existence in N. T. times of the word éxxaxéw, which apparently 
came into N. T. mss. from the usage of a later time. 

’Evxaxéw (from which éxxaxéw apparently differs in form, but not 
in meaning; see Tdf. Ed. viii maj. 2 Cor. 4‘) appears first in Polybius 
and belongs, therefore, to the vocabulary of the post-classical literary 
language. See Nageli, Wortschatz des Ap. Paulus, p. 32. It is not 
found in the Lxx or, so far as observed, in other Jewish writers 
before N. T. In N. T. it is found in Lk. 181 2 Cor. 41 16 Eph. 33 
2 Thes. 3% et h.l.; also in 2 Clem. 2?; Herm. Mand. 9’, and in Symm. 
(200 A. D.) in Gen. 274¢ Nu. 215 Prov. 3" Isa. 716. In Polyb. 4. 19}9: 
évexdaxnoay td xéunetv: ‘They neglected to send”; and in 2 Clem. 2%: 
Tas Keoceuyas Udy &nAGS dvagépety mods toy Hedy Uh. . . Eyxaxduey, 
it is in effect transitive, meaning “to neglect” and taking an object 
infinitive (or, if one prefers, is a verb of incomplete predication, requir- 
ing an infinitive or other equivalent form of expression to complete its 
meaning). In Philo, Conf. ling 51, (13), odx éxxaxedyuevos (so mss.; 
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C. and W. read xoxobuevos) éxvdugOny, in 2 Thes. 3%, wh évxaxhonte 
xadonototytec, and in the present passage the meaning of the verb 
is, apparently, ‘‘to grow weary.”’ In these two N. T. passages the predi- 
cation of the verb is completed by a participle in agreement with the 
subject. Cf. also Herm. Mand. 9*: od ody wh StaAlens altobuevos td 
attnua ths puxis cov, xat Andy alrd° gay 8& éExxaxthons xa Subuxhens 
altobuevoc, ceautody altiad xat wh) toy dtd6vta cor. Cf. Mt. r1!, and for the 
grammatical usage BMT 457, 459. In the remaining N. T. instances 
the verb may likewise be transitive, the subject being supplied from 
the context (so esp. Lk. 18! 2 Cor. 4') or intransitive “to be neglectful, 
slothful” (2 Cor. 416 Eph. 3%). 

Kare@ t3fp is paralleled, in N. T. at least, only in 1 Tim. 2° 6", and 
even then the plural is used. Yet the use of the separate words is not 
at all exceptional. On %3:0¢, meaning “appropriate, due,” cf. 1 Cor. 
3° 15 Acts 175. 

The participle éxAvéwevor is conditional (BMT 436). éxAdw, used by 
classical writers from Homer down in a variety of meanings derived 
from the etymological sense “‘to loose,’ ‘‘set free,’ and in the Lxx 
and Apocr., occurs in N. T. in the passive only and with the mean- 
ing “to faint’: (1) ‘‘to become exhausted physically” (Mt. 153? Mk. 
83), (2) “to relax effort’? (Heb. 12°: ° et h.l.). 


10. “Apa ody as Karpov Eywuer, épyav@puela To ayabov mpods 
mavras, waddwora 6€ mpos Tovs oixeous THS TioTews. “As 
therefore we have opportunity, let us do that which is good 
towards all, but especially towards those who are of the house- 
hold of the faith.”” With this v. the exhortations of the para- 
graph reach the utmost point of generality. Because of the 
certainty of the result of their efforts (v.9), therefore (apa ovv), 
the Galatians are exhorted, whenever they have opportunity, to 
do good to their fellow men in general, but with special care for 
the welfare of their fellow-Christians. 


NB*31, 33, 102, al. read Zywuev; ABSCDFGKLP al. pler. read gyouev. 
The rarity of &¢ with the subjunctive without & probably led to the 
change to the easier indicative. Transcriptional probability and the 
high authority of NB therefore both point to the subjunctive as the 
original. 

’"Epyatwueba is the reading of NBCDFG al.; AB*LP 31, 104, 234, 
326, 1908, al. read —ouee. Intrinsic probability favours the subjunc- 
tive following the subjunctive in v.*. The weight of documentary 
authority is on the same side. Transcriptional probability, though 
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on the side of the indicative, is not strong enough to outweigh the can- 
trary evidence, especially in view of the frequency of itacistic changes. 
CY. on Bepizouey in v.". 

“Qs Eywucy is a conditional relative clause, dy being omitted as in a 
few other cases; BMT 307. On <8 dyaiéy of. on vets yabeis v.*, but 
for vb dyabév, meaning “that which is advantageous,” see Rom. 7? 15% 
Cf. on dyateolve, 5% The expression is not quite identical with 
ve xaAéy, v.", signifying, rather, what is beneficial to another than 
what is morally right. There is no decisive reason to limit the ex- 
pression to either the spiritually or the materially beneficial; so far at 
least as concerns the principal statement ending with xévez¢ the lan- 
Suage seems to be wholly general; on its use in relation to the phrase 
paAtota, etc, see below. pbs mivezs may be taken as Hmiting either 
éyadéy, and meaning “in respect to” (¢. Eph. 4**) or the whole expres- 
Sion épyatausfa th dys and meaning “towards,” as in x Thes. 
5™ Eph. 6* (Ell). 

Though cixstx: (from Hesiod down; in N. T. in Eph. 2° x Tim. 5* 
@ kj.) was apparently used in later Greek without distinct suggestion 
of a household in the strict sense, yet in view of Paul's conception of 
the intimate unity of all believers (¢. x Cor. 3** * y2"f) and the ex- 
pression of this idea in terms borrowed from the idea of the house 
(z Cor. 3" of. also Eph. 2 x Tim. 3") it is most probable that cixefouc 


Cf. on 1* and detached note on Miers, Therede, p. 483. The genitive 
is a genitive of characteristic and the whole expression means “those 


of which is the faith in Jesus Christ.” 

The qualification of the exhortation to do good to all men by pikters 
San. wievews, if intended as a general principle, represents a lapse from 
the universalistic principle of 5", which really underlies the whole 


the general point of view of the apostle. If, however, the apostle has 
specially in mind the physical needs of the Christian communities 
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non-Christians. As the most needy, therefore, they would have a 
first claim. Moreover, the non-Christian members of the community 
would naturally expect the Christians most surely to manifest their 
love to one another. If, therefore, a Christian were left in distress 
this would be even more to the discredit of the new religion than if a 
non-Christian went hungry. 


V. CONCLUSION OF THE LETTER (61-18), 


1. Final warning against the judaisers (6"-1*), 


In his own hand and in a larger character than the amanuen- 
sis has used, the apostle repeats briefly, but emphatically, his 
warning against the judaisers, and reaffirms his positive teaching 
that religion is wholly spiritual and in no way dependent on 
physical facts, such as Abrahamic descent and circumcision; 
he concludes with a benediction upon all who walk by this prin- 
ciple and a prayer for mercy upon the Israel of God. 

USee with how large letters I write to you with my own hand! 
24s many as wish to make a good showing in things pertaining to 
the flesh, these compel you to receive circumcision, only that they 
may not be persecuted because of the cross of the Christ. For not 
even they that receive circumcision are themselves law-abiding, but 
they wish you to be circumcised that they may glory in your flesh. 
“But far be it from me to glory except in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom a world hath been crucified to me and 
I to a world. ‘For neither is circumcision anything, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new act of creation. ‘And as many as shall walk 
by this rule, peace be upon them, and mercy upon the Israel of God. 


11, [dere rydckous buiy ypdupaow éypaya TH éun xetpi. 
“See with how large letters I write to you with my own hand!” 
At this point the apostle, who usually employed an amanuensis 
for the writing of his letters (cf. Rom. 16”), and doubtless had 
done so in the case of this letter also, took the pen in his own 
hand to write the concluding paragraph. Cf. similar instances 
in 2 Thes. 3!7 1 Cor. 16%! Col. 4'8. His motives were probably 
two: first, the usual one of authenticating the letter; second, 
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the special one of giving emphasis to certain of the main points 
of the letter; notice that vv."'-!6 are almost wholly devoted to 
the reiteration of ideas already expressed. This second motive 
led him also to write, somewhat humorously yet with serious 
purpose, in a larger character than his amanuensis had em- 
ployed; the size of the letters would have somewhat the effect 
of bold-face type in a modern book, or double underlining in a 
manuscript, and since the apostle himself called attention to it, 
it would impress not only the one person who might be reading 
the letter to a congregation, but the listening congregation, 
also. Precisely how far Paul continued to write with his own 
hand, and how far he used the large characters, we have no 
certain means of knowing, but probably he did both through 
v.16, at least. é€ypayra is on this interpretation an epistolary 
aorist (BMT 44). For other examples of autographic portions 
of a dictated letter, see Cic. ad Attic. VIII 11; XI 24; Aug. 
Epist. 146. Cf. Moff. Introd., pp. 51, 88. 


B* 33 read #Atxots. Internal evidence is wholly indecisive, either 
form being good usage with no preponderance of temptation to change 
on either side. Cf. Bl.-D. 303; also Col. 21 Heb. 74. This being the 
case, it is more probable that B* 33 have inadvertently modified the 
original than that all the rest of the authorities, including NACD 
al. have done so. 

The interpretation of xnAtxas ye&uuacty, as referring to the length 
of the letter (AV., “how large a letter”; so also Luth. Calv. Beng. 
Olsh., et al.) is here excluded by three considerations: (a) though 
yeéuuata sometimes means ‘“‘an epistle’’ (Acts 2871), Paul’s invariable 
term for “epistle” is éxtotoAn (so seventeen times); (b) such a mean- 
ing would have called for an accusative rather than a dative; and 
(c) this epistle is not notably long as compared with the apostle’s 
other epistles. Zahn cites, as showing how the length of a letter 
would be spoken of, Heb. 13% 1 Pet. 5%*; Ign. Rom. 8%; Pol. 7%. Cf. 
also Sief. ad loc. The use of %ypapa as an epistolary aorist is quite 
in accordance with Paul’s habit. Cf. Phil. 27* Phm.1. 1% Col. 48, 
Eyeapa in x Cor. 5% is, of course, not epistolary but historical, having 
reference to an earlier letter, and most commentators take viv &ypadpa 
in 54 in the same sense. It is much more probable, however, that the 
verb in the latter verse is epistolary as is suggested by viv, and that 
the apostle is contrasting what he is now writing unambiguously 
with what he previously wrote with the same intent, but so ambigu- 
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ously that the Corinthians misunderstood him. The reference of 
Eyeapa in the present passage to the whole letter or the previous por- 
tion, while still interpreting eguuacty of the characters in which the 
letter is written (Ell. Alf. Wies. Zahn, et al.) is, therefore, not neces- 
sitated by ordinary late Greek or Pauline usage; while the improbability 
that the apostle should have thought at the outset to use the pen 
himself and to write in a noticeably large hand, and that he should 
have kept up this strained and difficult method of emphasis through 
all the pages of the letter, only now at the end calling attention to it, 
is so great, especially in the case of a letter written to groups of people 
and intended to be read aloud to them, as to amount to practical im- 
possibility. The case of Cato, who, according to Plutarch, wrote his- 
tories for his son, (dle yeret xal weykAots yekuuacty (see Moff. 
Introd. p. 88) is not at all a parallel one. That Paul wrote the letter 
himself because unable to obtain a scribe, and in a large hand because 
of some physical necessity, an accident to his hand or defect of his 
eyesight, is in itself improbable in view of 1, and rendered more so 
by the lack of any explanation to that effect in this sentence, in which 
he evidently intends by his “large letters” to appeal to the feelings of 
his readers. The objection that there were other parts of the letter 
that equally with this called for emphasis, loses its force in view of 
the fact that the following verses themselves repeat the chief things 
that the apostle wishes to impress on the minds of the Galatians. 


12. "Ooo. Oédovew evrpoowrioa ev capi, obToOL avay- 
Katovow vas mepitéuverdar, povov iva Tm TTavp@ Tod 
XpLgTOD 7) di@kwyTat’ “As many as wish to make a good 
showing in things pertaining to the flesh, these compel you 
to receive circumcision, only that they may not be persecuted 
because of the cross of the Christ.” Proceeding to the things 
which he desires by large letters written with his own hand to 
emphasise, the apostle aileges first the selfish motive of his 
opponents. It is trouble for themselves that they wish to 
avoid. Themselves members of the orthodox Jewish com- 
munity, different from other Jews only in that they accepted 
Jesus as the expected Messiah, they wish to remain in good 
standing in the Jewish community, and to that end wish to be 
able to point to converts from the Gentile world who have not 
merely accepted Jesus as the Christ, but have also conformed 
to those physical requirements of the Jewish law which from 
the Jewish point of view were vital, but to Paul purely external 
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and physical. If they can do this they will escape that perse- 
cution which the apostle had himself suffered (51), and to which 
they would be subject at the hands of their fellow-Jews as mem- 
bers of the Christian sect of the Jewish community, if they 
favoured or did not successfully oppose its anti-legalistic ten- 
dency. 7 oTavp@ is a dative of cause. The word is, of course, 
used by metonymy for the crucifixion of the Christ, or prob- 
ably even more generally for the whole doctrine of salvation 
through the crucified Jesus as against that of justification by 
works of law. Cf. esp. 5%, where Paul affirms that it is the 
ant‘-legalism of the Christian position only that makes it offen- 
sive and an occasion of persecution. The use of the present 
tense d:@kwvTat, denoting action in progress, suggests the pos- 
sibility that they are already suffering persecution, in that case, 
doubtless, not because of their own attitude but because of the 
general tendency of the Christian movement. 


"Inco is added after Xprctod by B 31 only. Eth. also has Jesu, 
but follows its usual custom of placing it before Christi, also prefixing 
domini to Jesu. There is a slight intrinsic probability in favour of 
co Xototov only after ctaveéc¢ (see detached note on Titles and Predi- 
cates of Jesus, III, p. 398, and of. 1 Cor. 117 Phil. 318). This fact, 
together with the absence of any strong transcriptional probability on 
either side favours the supposition that ’Insod in B 31 is the product 
of the scribal tendency to lengthen the titles of Jesus. Cf. on 2'*. 

Atéxwytat is the reading of NBD al. plu. Chr. Thdrt. Dam. Fol- 
lowing ACFGKLP 31, 234, 429, 1908 al. plus.1° Euthal., Tdf. reads 
-ovrat. The indicative is probably the result of itacism. Cf. the 
evidence on 61° above and on 6% * in Tdf. On the possibility of a 
present indicative after tvz, see BMT 198; BI.-D. 91, 369 and the 
v. l. in Jn. 52° Tit. 24. 

EKixposwxéw occurs here first in extant Greek literature, elsewhere 
only in Chrys. and still later writers. Its meaning is clear, however, 
from ebxpécwxos, “fair of face,” “specious,” in Aristoph. Plut. 976, 
elzptcwroy xat xadév, in Luc. Merced. Con. 711: oby 590 thy &xodoyiay 
Hrtg ebmpocwabs cot ~yévorto, and in Lxx, Gen. 12"; from edxpocwaiz, 
“fair of appearance,” Dion. Hal. etc.; from edxpoowxilecbat, applied 
to words, and meaning “to be fair” in Ps. 141°; and from cewvoxpocw=xéw, 
“to assume a solemn face,” Aristoph. Nub. 363. See further in Cremer 
and Elsner. The term is evidently here used in a figurative sense. 
éy oapxt means “in the sphere of things that have their basis in the 
body.” c&e§ is here fundamentally physical in its meaning, but is 
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used by metonymy to include the whole sphere of life conditioned by 
the flesh; see detached note on IIvebpa and Dépé, II 5, and cf. 
1 Cor. 1% 7%; also Phil. 33", though the meaning is not quite the 
same there. The whole expression describes those to whom it refers 
as desiring to stand well in matters whose real basis is physical rather 
than spiritual. Chrys., ad loc., says that eixpocwnety év capxt is 
equivalent to eddoxwetv nao’ d&vedmorc, “to be popular with men”’ 
—a paraphrastic interpretation. dvayxdGouc is, of course, conative, 
as in 2", 

Of the present infinitive meprtéyvecba two explanations suggest 
themselves: (1) As over against the aor., which would express the 
circumcision as a simple fact, and the perfect, which would express an 
existing state the result of a past fact, either of which would be suit- 
able in speaking of those who without their own will were circumcised 

~in infancy, Paul employs a present form (cf. 5? * 6") in speaking of 
the circumcision of Gentiles in mature life. As in verbs of effort pro- 
gressiveness becomes conativeness (cf. BMT 11), so in this verb the 
present is the appropriate form to suggest voluntariness which neces- 
sarily accompanies circumcision under the circumstances here in mind. 
This idea is suggested by the English translation “receive circum- 
cision.” Cf. Moffatt’s translation, ‘‘get circumcised.” (2) There is 
some reason to believe that expressions of compulsion, consisting of 
a verb and dependent infinitive are thought of as constituting a unit, 
and as being as a whole either conative or resultative. It is true, at 
least, that the aorist of dvayx&Gw is resultative and is in N. T. always 
followed by an aorist infinitive, and that the present and imperfect of 
avayxdw are conative and are followed by a present infinitive. Thus 
the present is found in Acts 26", Gal. 24, and here;) the aorist in 
Mt. 14% Mk. 64 Lk. 14% Acts 2919 Gal. 2°. 

WH. place a dash before yp, implying that the sentence is anaco- 
luthic, Paul having intended when he wrote wtvoyv tvz to end the sen- 
tence with a positive expression. There is a certain basis for this 
punctuation in the fact that the apostle almost invariably places the 
uh of a negative tva clause immediately after tva, its absence from 
this position suggesting, therefore, that he intended to complete the 
clause with an unnegatived verb. Against this view, however, is the 
practical impossibility of supplying any such verb, of which t@ ctavp@ 
700 Xptatod could be the modifier. It is better, therefore, to suppose 
that Paul has in this case departed from his otherwise almost invariable 
custom and, as in 1 Cor. 2° 2 Cor. 131°, interjected a phrase between ta 


and um. 
13, o85é yap of mepiTeuvdpevot adTol vopov dvdacoovcw, 


GANG Oédovow bpyas wepitréuvesbar iva ev TH vpETEepa capKi 
Kavynowvrar, “For not even they that receive circumcision 
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are themselves law-abiding, but they wish you to be circum- 
cised that they may glory in your flesh.” This sentence intro- 
duced by Ydp confirms that which is expressed by Hovoy in 
v.2 (viz., that the only reason for their course was a desire to 
escape persecution), by excluding the reason which the judaisers 
probably themselves alleged as the motive of their conduct, 
and which Paul assumes is the only alternative motive, namely, 
a sincere zeal for the law. This zeal he disproves by the fact 
that their converts, ol repiTeuvouevot, do not themselves 
keep law, doubtless referring not to failure on the part of these 
converts to attain to perfect conformity to the law, since such 
failure would not disprove the zeal of the judaisers, but to the 
fact that they do not undertake to keep it in full and are not 
required by the judaisers to do so. See 5° and notes there. 
oi repiteuvouevor, however, does not refer specifically to 
those who among the Galatians had been circumcised, which 
would have called for of év duty mepitunOevtes (or TEeptTEeTuN- 
hévor). gvAdooovew is a general present and the statement 
refers in general to those who under the influence of the juda- 
isers receive circumcision. véuov has here the same sense as 
in 5°, but is used qualitatively. ‘In your flesh” means “‘in the 
fact that you have been circumcised,” which would be the sign 
of your conversion to legalistic Judaism. 


The words 6éAousty duac xepttéuvecbar repeat the thought of 
d&vayxat. op. xeprt., v.42, and the clause fva . . . xauvynowvrat expresses 
in positive and emphatic form that of tvz uh dSedxwytat. The phrase 
éy tp Susvéeg oapxi, referring literally to the flesh in the material 
sense as that in which circumcision takes place, is chosen in preference 
to a pronominal phrase referring directly to the subject of xeortéuvecbat 
the more distinctly to express the unworthy character of their boast- 
ing. On oaexi here cf. the same word in 33. It is more literally em- 
ployed than in v." above. éy, literally denoting the sphere of the 
boasting, suggests also ground, basis. 

meprteuvéusvor is attested by NACDKP al. Mcion. f Vg. (qui cir- 
cumciduntur) Syr. (psh. et harcl.) Sah. Arm.; Chr. Euthal. Thdrt. Dam. 
megrtetunugver is the reading of BL al.s° (F reads xeprtéuynucr, G 
xepttezyquéver, both impossible readings, but probably attesting 
the perfect), d g (qui circumcisi sunt) Goth. Boh. Eth. Victorin. Aug. 
Hier. Ambrst. External evidence is not decisive. Transcriptional 
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probability favours -pvéyevor, since the perfect would have been a 
wholly unobjectionable reading. 
Against the common view held by Mey. (who reads ‘epetety..) 
Sief. Zahn, Ell. Ltft. Alf. that ot xegrt. designates the judaisers (Wies. 
and, according to Sief., Mathias hold the other view) the following 
reasons are decisive: (1) It is very doubtful whether Paul could have 
alleged in this unqualified way, and without explanation that the 
Jewish Christians did not keep the law. Rom. chap. 2, is scarcely 
a parallel case. (2) Had he wished to affirm it, the words ot 
meptteuvou.evot would have been superfluous, the subject of guA&ocoucty 
being the same as that of Sdxwyt%. This affirmation would have 
been most forcibly and clearly expressed by 008: yd adrol vou. 
gua. Had he wished to refer to the circumcision of the judaisers 
as emphasising their inconsistency in not keeping the law, he must 
have written not of xeprt., but odcot nepit., “these, though circum- 
cised.” (3) The tense of the participle is in itself decisive. (a) 
Although a present participle may be used as a general present, desig- 
nating all those who perform (or, in the passive, are subjected to) the 
action denoted by the verb, whether the mark of the class be the single 
or the habitual doing of it (BMT 123-126), yet it is not so employed, 
unless the mind is directed to the performance of the action, as dis- 
tinguished from the resultant fact. There could have been no motive 
for such a distinction in this case if the apostle had intended to desig- 
nate the judaisers (or the Jews). For this he must inevitably have 
written meprtetunyuévot.* (b) Throughout this epistle the present of 
meptt. whether in participle, infinitive, or subjunctive, 5% * 61% 1b, 
means ‘‘to be circumcised” in the sense “to receive circumcision,” 
“to get circumcised”? (Moffatt), not in the sense “‘to be a circumcised 
person.”” (4) This conclusion is confirmed by 5%, which shows that the 
judaisers had not as yet endeavoured to bring the Galatians under 
obedience to the whole law. Against these reasons the absence of an 
expressed subject of 6¢Aoucty is of little weight. The statement con- 
cerning ot xegrtepwy. reflecting, as it does, the attitude of the judaisers, 
the mind easily supplies as the subject of @gAoucv after dAA& the 
judaisers who have been the principal subject of the discourse from the 
beginning of v., and all possible ambiguity is excluded by the close 
* Ellicott’s assertion: “The use of the present may be fairly explained on the ground that 
St. Paul includes in the idea noc merely their conformity to the rite (which strictly becomes 
a past act), but their endeavour thereby to draw others into the same state, which is a present 
and continuing act,” ascribing to the present passive the ideas expressed by an aorist passive 
and a present active, is manifestly incorrect. In the passage cited by Ell. and at greater length 
by Ltft. ad Joc., from Act. Petr. et Paul., § 63, the present meperenvouevor does seem to have 
something of the force of a perfect. But arguments drawn from the usage of this book, con- 


siderably later than Paul, are hardly strong enough to overthrow the clear evidence of Gala- 
tians itself. The oc peovres quoted by Ltft. from Plato, Theet. 181A, is a nickname, which 


our participle quite certainly is not. 
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parallelism between @fheucry Suds regetémecdan, v.88 and dvayxdQoucty 
Saas weprveprvesGar of v.2. 

14. duoi 88 ph yeorro xavyacGar d wh & T@ cTavp@ Tod 
Kupiov juay "Incod Xpicrou, & od euol xécpos écravpwrat 
Kaye xoou, “But far be it from me to glory except in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom a world hath been 
crucified to me and I to a world.” In striking contrast with 
the boasting of the judaisers, which has its sphere and basis 
in the mere material fiesh of men, the apostle sets forth as Ais 
ground of boasting—note €uoi emphatic by position—the 
central fact of his gospel, the cross of Christ (of. Rom. 1°* 1 Cor. 
1™-) which has wrought 2 complete revolution in his own life. 
T@ c@Tavp@ undoubtedly has the same significance as in v.”, 
See in v.4 the clear evidence that the doctrine of the cross is 
there also the antithesis to legalism. «ovwos is quite certainly 
employed here in the fifth of the meanings indicated in the 
note on Trotyeia Tov Kogpwou, p. 514, viz., “the mode of life 
characterised by earthly advantages.” But the particular 
earthly advantages which the apostle has in mind are not, as . 
in 1 Jn. 2%, etc., the sensual pleasures of riches and other like 
things, but, rather, those of which he speaks in Phil. 3* 4 
Paul’s world, xecyos, with which he severed his relation, when 
the cross of Christ acquired for him its new significance, was 
that of Israelitish descent, circumcision, the rank and dignity 
of a Pharisee, the righteousness that is in law, touching which 
he was blameless. To this world he became dead by the cross 
of Christ, because in Christ’s death on the cross he saw a dem- 
onstration that God’s way of accepting men was not on the 
basis of works of law, but on that of faith in Christ. Cf. 21% 20 
3° 4% § Rom. 3"*- 4* 51%-! For evidence that the significance 
of the cross is in what it proves respecting God’s real attitude 
towards men, see the extended discussion of 3". The fulness of 
the expression Tov xupiov nua ‘Inco Xpwrod adds weight to 
the utterance and reflects the emotion with which the state- 
ment is made; cf. detached note on the Tiiles and Predicates 
of Jesus, p. 393. As to what the apostle means by “boasting 
in the cross,” see 1 Cor. r*- Rom. 5% % 3, 
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On pr yévorto, see on 217. On the use of the dative with ~évorro 
(here only in N. T. with wh yévorto), of. Lk. 18; see also Mt. 8" 92, 
The infinitive does not occur elsewhere in N. T. after ph yévorro, but 
is common in Lxx; ef. Gen. 447: 17 Josh. 2278 241* 1 Ki. 20 (21)? 1 Mac. 
9’ 13° (cited by Ltft.); for the inf. after other forms of ytvoya, cf. 
Acts 93? Lk. 6 Mt. 181. The use of xécu0¢ and xécys without the 
article gives to both words a qualitative emphasis; cf. Rom. 11"5 1 Cor. 
3% 2 Cor. 51%, éuwol and xécym are datives of relation; see on véuy, 
219 and cf. Rom. 6? 1% 11 76, 1 of, characterising the cross as that 
through the instrumentality of which he had wholly severed connec- 
tion with his old world of Pharisaic dignity and legalism, leaves un- 
described the process by which the cross achieved this result. For this 
unexpressed element of the apostle’s thought, see on 21* 2°, and espe- 
cially on 3% 4, 


15. ore yap TWepiTopn TL éoTLy ovTE akpoBvaoTia, AAAX KaW7) 
ktéo.s, “For neither is circumcision anything, nor uncircum- 
cision, but a new act of creation.”’ In these words the apostle 
gives a reason for glorying only in the cross of Christ (v.), 
especially as against those who glory in circumcision (v."*); yet 
not content to exclude circumcision only, he rejects every mate- 
rial ground of boasting, whether it be the circumcision of the 
Jew, or the uncircumcision of the Gentile. For doubtless the 
Gentile was just as proud of being uncircumcised as the Jew was 
of his circumcision. Cf. 5°, where to the 7€pttou7 which is 
under discussion he adds, as here, ovr€ axpoBvoria. KTiots is 
probably to be taken in its active sense, referring to the divine 
activity in the production of a new moral life (cf. Col. 31°), but 
the emphasis of the expression is not on this aspect of the mat- 
ter but upon the radical transformation of character implied in 
the choice of such a word as kTots, “creation,” and the addi- 
tion of kawv7, new. The fact referred to is that which is de- 
scribed in different terminology in 2!% 2° Rom. 64-6. What 
the apostle meant to affirm about kaw7 xriows he leaves to 
his readers to infer. The 7+ €oTw of the preceding clause sug- 
gests it, but, of course, conveys less than he meant; “is essen- 
tial” is nearer his thought. Cf. 5° 1 Cor. 71% 


olte (some authorities 0d) y&e is attested by B 33, 1908 Syr. (psh. 
harcl. pal.) Sah.(?)Goth. Chr. Hier. Aug.; while SACDFGKLP al. 
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pler. d f g Vg. Boh. Sah.(?) Euthal. Thdrt. Dam. Victorin. Amb. 
Ambrst. read év yao Xptot@ "Incod obte. Despite the weight of the 
group supporting the latter reading (cf. on 2" 37 52¢ 6% +1: +) itis clearly 
a harmonistic corruption under the influence of 5%. As in 2'*, the cor- 
rect reading is preserved by B 33 al. 

Kelots, in classical writers, from Pindar down, and not infrequent 
in Lxx and Apocr., is used in N. T. either (1) as a verbal noun, 
meaning “‘act of creation,” Rom. 17°, xtlotg xédcpou, or, (2) as a con- 
crete noun equivalent to xtioya either (a) individually, “a created 
person or thing,’ Rom. 8° Heb. 4", or (b) collectively, of the sum of 
created things, or the total of a particular class of created things: 
Rev. 3% Rom. 8% (Mk. 1615); the meaning in the difficult passage 
1 Pet. 2% need not be discussed here. The use of the same phrase, 
xatv) xtlots, in the concrete (passive) sense, 2 Cor. 51’, suggests the 
concrete meaning here, but the antithesis to neprtouh and dxpofuotla 
favours the verbal (actional) sense. The latter is also favoured by 
the parallel passages, 1 Cor. 71%: 4 mepttouy obdév gotty, xa ¥ 
a&xpoBuctla oldéy gotty, dAAd ctHenots évtoAd@y Beod, and Gal. 58: 
oUte nepttoun tt toxyder ote xpoBuotla, dAAR amlotic 8 aydane 
évepyouuéyy, in both of which the second member of the antithesis 
is a term of action. In all three passages the term used is qualitative. 
A comparison of the second members in the three passages is instruc- 
tive. In 5% xlotts and dy&ry are purely ethical terms, descriptive of 
the fundamental moral attitude of the Christian. In x Cor. 7 thonots 
éytoA@y is both a more external characterisation of the Christian life 
and more formal, in that no intimation is given of the content of the 
commandments. xatvh xtlot¢ in the present passage is, on the one 
side, less definite as to the moral character of the new life than either 
of the other expressions, and, on the other hand, directs attention to 
the radical change involved rather than to the external expression or 
the moral quality of the life thus produced. Any close connection 
between this expression and the Hebrew awn 72 (a new crea- 
ture), meaning “proselyte,”’ is improbable.* To have used a phrase 
which would naturally be understood as meaning a proselyte would 
have been to render the sentence confused and self-contradictory. 
Had the expression been in current use with this meaning, Paul must 
at least have added éy Xotor@. 


* Euthalius (Zacagnius, Collect. Monum. Vet. I 561; Gallandi Bibl. Patr. X 260) and after 
him Photius, Amphiloch. Quest. 183 (Migne 151), and a ms. of the eleventh century (Mont- 
faucon, Bibl. bibl. 1 195) express the opinion that the statement, 61 obre meptrouy re éorw 
ovTe axpoBvoria a\AG Katyn xriots, is a quotation from an apocryphal writing ascribed to 
Moses. Georgius Snycellus (Chron. Ed. Dind. I 48), whose statement, however, is prob- 
ably based, like the others. upon that of Euthalius, specifies an apocalypse of Moses as the 
source of the quotation. The fact that the same epigrammatic saying recurs in very similar 
form (cf. above) in 5* 1 Cor. 7!* is not unfavourable to the view that this is a quotation. But, 
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16. kal b000 TH Kavdve TodTw GToLyncoVoW, elpHvn ex’ 
avtous, kal €deos Kal ert tov "IopayA Tod Oeod. “And as 
many as shall walk by this rule, peace be upon them, and mercy 
upon the Israel of God.”’ The apostle concludes this paragraph 
of brief reiterations of the chief ideas of the letter (cf. on v.") 
with a benediction upon all whose life is conformed to the great 
principle for which he has been contending, viz., the essentially 
spiritual character of religion as against the ascription of funda- 
mental religious value to any physical or material condition, 
however sanctioned. kavwy, occurring in N. T. here and 
2 Cor. ro16 only, meaning properly “measuring rod” or 
“straight edge,” is clearly shown by TovTw (referring to v.!°) to 
have here its metaphorical sense of “principle.” gToryéw 
doubtless has here the same meaning as in 5% (g. v.), viz., “to 
walk, to conduct oneself.” While v.%, to which T@ kavove 
TovTw refers, is affirmative rather than imperative, yet the 
proposition which it affirms is of fundamental importance for 
the determination of conduct. He who recognises the value- 
lessness of such externals as circumcision and uncircumcision 
and the necessity of the new spiritual life will, on the one hand, 
be unmoved by the appeal of the judaisers to receive circum- 
cision, and on the other seek, rather, to be led by, and to live 
by, the Spirit. 

Kat &eo¢ is usually joined with stefyn, as with it limiting én’ aitobc, 
the comma being placed after fAeoc (so Tdf. WH. Ell. Ltft. Alf. 
Wies. Sief. Zahn). Against this interpretation, however, it is to be 
said: (a) The order efopqyn xat Aco, if both words have reference to 
one class of persons, is illogical, placing effect first and cause after- 
wards. &Aeo¢ is joined with etophyn elsewhere in benedictions in N. T. 
in 1 Tim. 12 2 Tim. 1? 2 Jn. * Jude 2, always preceding etenvy. Note, 
also, the often-repeated benediction, yé&er¢ and etpyyy, in which xéertc, 


closely corresponding to £Aeog in meaning, always precedes etohyn. 
xat &eog becomes, then, an afterthought, to which xat éxt by 


on the other hand, an apocryphon entitled “Apocalypse of Moses” is not otherwise known. 
The statement of the others (Euthalius, etc.) is general and vague. The extant so-called 
“Assumption of Moses”’ does not contain the sentence. But even though the passage should 
actually have been found in the text of some apocryphon of Moses as extant in Euthalius’s 
day, that alone would by no means make clear what was the relation between this and the 
Pauline writing. Certainly the evidence as above displayed is not strong enough to prove 
that this is a quotation. 
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"IspahA tod G00 appends a second afterthought. (b) Though Rom. 
gt x Cor. 10'* show that Paul distinguished between Israel according 
to the flesh and the Israel according to election or promise, and Rom. 
2% Phil. 33 suggest that he might use tv ’IogaiA tod Oeod of all be- 
lievers in Christ, regardless of nationality, there is, in fact, no instance 
of his using "IcpamA except of the Jewish nation or a part thereof. 
These facts favour the interpretation of the expression as applying not 
to the Christian community, but to Jews; yet, in view of tod Qe0i, 
not to the whole Jewish nation, but to the pious Israel, the remnant 
according to the election of grace (Rom. 11°), including even those who 
had not seen the truth as Paul saw it, and so could not be included 
in Boor... ototy. In this case the benediction falls into two dis- 
tinct parts. In the first the apostle invokes peace upon those who 
recognise and act in accordance with the principle of v.1%, and, in dis- 
tinction from them, the mercy of God through which they may obtain 
enlightenment and enter into peace, upon those within Israel who 
even though as yet unenlightened are the true Israel of God. Against 
the combined force of these two reasons the presence of xa after 
Eheog is of little weight. It is quite explicable as slightly ascensive. 
In view of the apostle’s previous strong anti-judaistic expressions, he 
feels impelled, by the insertion of xa, to emphasise this expression of 
his true attitude towards his people. It can scarcely be translated 
into English without overtranslating. 

Kaviy is believed to be ultimately of Semitic origin. Cf. Gregory, 
Canon and Text, p. 15. It is found, however, in Greek from Homer 
down in a great variety of usages at a greater or less remove from the 
probable ground-meaning, ‘“‘a tool or utensil made of reed or cane.” 

. (x) Literally, of a large number of implements, most of which were 
probably originally made of cane, the name being retained though 
other material was later used in their construction: e. g., the rods 
across the hollow of the shield, through which the arm was passed: 
Tl, VIII 193; XIII 407; the shuttle or quill, by which the threads of the 
woof were passed between those of the warp, I/. XXIII 761; in classical 
times most frequently of the rule or straight edge used by masons and 
carpenters: Soph. Frag. 421; Eur. Troiad. 6; Aristoph. Av. 999, 1002; 
Plato, Phil. 56B; Aischin. 32%, etc. (in the same meaning, but meta- 
phorically used: Aristoph. Ran. 799: Eur. Supp. 650); later of the 
scribe’s rule, Anth. Pal. 6%; a curtain rod, Chares ap. Ath. 538D; the 
keys or stops of a flute, Anth. Pal. 9. 365; the beam or tongue of a 
balance, Anth. Pal. 11. 334. (2) Metaphorically. It is probably 
upon the basis of the meaning most frequently found in classical times, 
“a ruler or straight edge,” that the word came to be used in a meta- 
phorical sense, of anything regulative, determinative, a rule or stand- 
ard. Cf. the similar transfer of meaning in our English word “rule.” 
It is so used of the written law conceived of as a whole, or a section 
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of it, Lycurg. 149. 4; of the good man, Arist. Eth. N. 3. 6 (1113 a"); 
of the Aopugépoc of Polycleitus and the book explaining it: Pliny, 
H. N. 34. 55; Galen, Hippocr. et Plat. V 3; of a general rule or 
principle: Anecdota Greca (Bekker), 1180; Epict. Diss. I 2828; Luc. 
Halieus, 30; of a list of the chief epochs or eras, which served to deter- 
mine intermediate dates, Plut. Sol. 27!; and for other things of the 
same general character. 

In the Lxx the word is found but once, in the difficult passage, 
lic. 74, where the translator either read a text differing from the 
Massorah, or misunderstood the Hebrew. The meaning is probably 
“measuring rod” or “line.” In the Apocr. it occurs only once, 
Jdth. 13° (8), for a rod used in the construction of a bed; in 4 Mac. 7%! 
it means “rule” or ‘‘standard.” 

In N. T., only Paul uses the word and that in but two passages: 
2 Cor. 101516, where the meaning probably is ‘“‘measure”’ (others prefer 
the meaning, “limit, boundary-line’’), and in the present passage, 
where it evidently refers to the preceding sentence, which it describes, 
as a general rule or principle, serving as a standard. The use of xavdv 
to designate ecclesiastical statutes and ordinances, a fixed body of 
Christian doctrines serving as a standard of correct teaching (some- 
times conceived of as summed up in the pithy sentences of the Apos- 
tle’s Creed), the clergy, the catalogue of martyrs or saints, or the col- 
lection of books accepted as authoritative for Christian doctrine and 
practice, does not occur until later and belongs properly under a treat- 
ment of the ecclesiastical development of the word. In the last- 
mentioned use it is (according to Zahn) not found until the middle 
of the fourth century a.pD., in Athanasius, Decr. Syn. Nic.; cf. also 
Canon s9 of the Synod at Laodicea (Mansi II 574); Athanasius, 
Festal Letter 39. For a fuller treatment of the word, see Zahn, Grund- 
riss der Gesch. des ntl. Kanons,? pp. 1 ff.; cf. also Westcott, The Canon 
of the N. T.5, App. A, pp. 504,ff.; Gregory, Canon and Text, pp. 15 ff. 

Like xvebuatt in 5%, t@ xav6éve is a dative of means. On the use 
of the future (ctotyhsousty) in a hypothetical clause see BMT 308. 
Cf. Lk. 17. On etonyn, cf. on 1%. The verb to be supplied is an opta- 
tive as in 13 618, and frequently in similar connections. 


2. Appeal enforced by reference to his own sufferings 
(617). 

17, Tod Aowrod Korous pou unéels TapeyéTw, eya yap Ta 
orlypara Tod "Inood ev Te chmari wou Bacrafw, “Hence- 
forth let no man give me trouble; for I bear the marks of Jesus 
in my body.” This verse is best treated, as in WH., as a sep- 
arate paragraph. V.!§ is the benediction of the whole epistle, 
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hence not to be attached to v.1”, and v."* is the benediction cou- 
cluding the paragraph begun at v.". With evidently deep 
feeling the apostle demands that henceforth he be spared the 
distress which his opponents have hitherto been inflicting upon 
him, and appeals to the scars which he has received in the ser- 
vice of Jesus, and which he in a figure describes as evidence 
that he belongs to Jesus. 


Tod Acrxod is doubtless here, as usually elsewhere, a genitive of time, 
meaning “henceforth.” The interpretation of Zahn, which makes it 
equivalent to tv &AAwy, a genitive of the whole limiting wndefo and 
referring ‘to the remainder of Israel, which is not tod 0c00, is nega- 
tived by the fact that the familiar use of tod Aovxod in the sense of 
“henceforth” would have made it necessary for Paul to employ tév 
&dAwy to express the thought which this interpretation finds here. 
The interpretation of Wies. which takes tod Aotwod in the sense 
“finally,” equivalent to td Aorx6y in Phil. 31 48, etc., is unsustained 
by any clear evidence of the use of the genitive tod Actxod in this 
sense. Eph. 61° is the only example that is alleged for such usage, and 
neither text nor interpretation of this passage is quite certain. 

Kézxos is frequent elsewhere in Paul in the sense of “labour, toil,’ 
2 Cor. 65 1 Thes. 1° 2° 35, etc. But the phrase xémoucg rapéyety clearly 
means, not “to impose toil,’ but ‘‘to give trouble’’; cf. Sir. 294 Mt. 261° 
Mk. 14* Lk. 117 18°. The use of the present imperative suggests an 
action already in progress. With umbels it means, “let no one con- 
tinue to give, etc.,” “let him cease giving”; cf. BMT 165. 

By t& otlyyata Paul undoubtedly refers to the effects of his suffer- 
ings as an apostle (cf. 2 Cor. 64-* 11%58-), and as the év t aduatl pov 
shows, the physical effects, perhaps actual scars. The only doubt to 
which the phrase is subject concerns the value which he means to 
ascribe to these marks of his sufferings, or the figure of speech under 
which he means to present them. Elsner and Raphelius* find the 
explanation in a custom spoken of by Hdt. 2"8, according to which 
a fugitive who took refuge in a temple and there received upon his 
body the marks of the god, could not thereafter be touched. Sief. 


*Raphelius, Annot. Philol. in N. T., I, p. 460 f., says: Videtur Paulus respicere 
ad morem illorum, gui, quod stigmata sacra gestarent, Deo sacri erant, quosque propterea 
nefas erat tangere, si modo ille mos Galatis notus fuit. Caussam certe hanc affert, cur nemo 
sibi molestias exhibere debeat, quod stigmata Domini Jesu portet. Mentionem hujus moris 
facit Herodotus (lib. 2. cap. 113). Erat in littore ad ostium Nili Herculis templum, quod 
nunc quoque est: és To Hv Karaduyay oixérys Stew avOpwTwy éemBadanrac otiypata ipa, 
éwutdy didovs to OG, odk ELeat TovTOV aWacBat. 4 vouos ObTOs StareA€et Ev SoLOs Td 
Béxpt E400 am’ dpxns. Tod dv by ’AAckavdpov amirréarar Bepamovres mvdduevor Tov wept 
7d ipoyv Exovra vouor, ixérac SE EGduevor TOD Beod Katnydpeoy Tov "AAckdvSpov, BovAduevoe 
BAarrey avtov . . . Ceterum, quod Paulus dicit oriyuata Baordgerv, Lucianus una voce 
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and Cremer, following many earlier interpreters, suppose the apostle 
to be thinking of himself as the slave (or soldier) of Jesus, and of 
the marks of his sufferings as comparable to the marks on the body 
of a slave designating his ownership, or on that of a soldier; indi- 
cating the general under whom he serves; cf. Hdt. 7%*; Diod. Sic. 34. 21; 
Plut. Nicias, 29; Deissmann, whom Zahn and M. and M. Voc. follow, 
finds the suggestion of a charm, warding off attack, appealing espe- 
cially to a papyrus of the third century a. p. (Papyrus J. 383 of the 
Leyden Museum*), containing a spell, in which occur both the word 
Bact&Gw and the expression xémoug napéyetv. The expression xémous 
napexétu) is favourable to the first or third of these views (note the 
words ox &eott tobtou &pacbae in Hdt. 21 and the precise phrase 
xdmoug nmaeéyetvy in the papyrus). But it is doubtful whether the 
usage described by Herodotus was prevalent in Paul’s day and sur- 
roundings, or at any rate familiar enough so that a bare allusion to it 
would be intelligible. As concerns the third view, the appositeness 
of the papyrus passage is greatly diminished by the fact that it makes 
no reference to otlyyatx; what the protected one bears being not 
marks, but a miniature coffin of Osiris. On the other hand, the thought 
of himself as a slave of Jesus is a favourite one with the apostle, and 
the custom of branding or otherwise marking slaves was undoubtedly 
familiar to the Galatians. These facts make it most probable that it 
is the idea of himself as a slave of Jesus, marked as such by the scars 
of his sufferings, that underlies the language of the apostle. 


3. Final benedictions (618). 


18. ‘H yapis rod xvpiov nuay “Inood Xpiorod pera Tod 
mvevpatos vua@v, adehpot aunv. ‘The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with your spirit, brethren. Amen.’ The 
concluding benedictions of all the letters ascribed to the apostle 
Paul are alike in that they include the invocation of grace, 
which, except in Colossians and the pastoral epistles, is specifi- 


ortymaropopecy effert, citatus in Lexico Graeco. Varius autem erat ususstigmatum. Nam 
et servi in fronte iis notabantur, apud Romanos quidem fugitivi poenae causa, apud Thraces 
vero, ut domini eorum noscerentur, et milites in manibus cum militiae adscriberentur. . . . 
Chrysostomus comparat cum vulneribus in bello acceptis. Sed ad scopum Pauli propius 
accedere videtur, quod ex Herodoto citavimus. Vult enim ipse sacrosanctus et inviolabilis 
haberi, propterea quod stigmata Domini Jesu in corpore suo gestet. Quanquam quocunque 
Paulum respexisse dicas, certum tamen est, stigmatum nomine ipsum intelligere vibices ac 
cicatrices ex plagis illis, lapidationibus et verberibus, quorum meminit 2 Cor. 11% segg. 
Quae signa erant manifesta, ipsum illorum similem non esse, qui circumcisionem urgebant, 
ne ob crucem Christi persecutionem paterentur (v."4). 

* My we Siwxe d5e° avox mamuret[ov] meTovBaves* Baotacw thy tapyy tov ‘Ocipews Kai 
brayw xaralor]foae ary <lils "ABidos, xataorhoat eis tagtas Kai KatabécOat eis [ad]xas- 
dév woe 6 Seiva xémovs mapacxn, mpoo (7) péw aurhy avt@. De.BS. p. 354. 
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cally called “the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Phil. 4% 
and Phm. are like Galatians in using MeTd Tov Tvedparos 
tuav instead of the usual mel’ bua. Ephesians only in- 
cludes the invocation of peace, which is regularly found in the 
opening salutations of the apostle’s letters. On the wholly 
exceptional form of 2 Cor., see p. 509. The expression ‘the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” is to be taken at its full value; 
for, while the apostle closely associates the love of God mani- 
fest in Christ and the love of Christ (Rom. 8% *°), he expressly 
ascribes to Christ in his earthly career a love for men and 
grace towards them (27°2 Cor. 8%, etc.), and conceiving of 
Jesus as still living and in relation to men (1 Thes. 11° Rom. 
84, etc.) ascribes to him as thus living a gracious attitude 
towards men, manifest on the one hand in spiritual fellowship 
with them (27°) and, on the other hand, in intercession for them 
(Rom. 8%), The phrase mera Tod mvevpatos vay shows 
that it is the former that is here in mind. The sentence is, 
therefore, a prayer that the Galatians may have the indwelling 
gracious presence of the Lord Jesus Christ. By the addition of 
adeddgol (cf. on 1) at the end of this letter, in which there is 
much of reproof and much strenuous exhortation, the apostle 
expresses his continued affection for the Galatians. Though 
the term itself is frequent in Paul’s letters, in no other case 
does he add it to a concluding benediction. The addition of 
aunv (cf. on 15), appended to a doxology in 15 Rom. r1°° 1627 
Eph. 3” Phil. 42°, etc., and in Rom. 15% to a benediction (it is 
apparently a scribal addition in Rom. 16% 1 Cor. 16% 1 Thes. 33 
Phm. *), still further emphasises the strength and depth of 
the feeling with which the apostle brings to a close this remark- 
able letter. Though it was probably dictated rapidly, and 
was certainly composed under the stress of deep emotion, the 
six brief chapters of which it consists constitute one of the 
most important documents of early Christianity and one of 
the noblest pleas ever written for Christian liberty and spiritual 
religion, 
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I. *AIIOSTOAOX.* 
I. CLASSICAL AND OTHER NON-CHRISTIAN USAGE. 


The word &xbotoAos is manifestly cognate with the verb d&roctéAAu. 
In classical authors it is employed both as an adjective and as a noun. 
Joined with xAocios it was used much as our modern word “‘despatch” is, 
the phrase meaning “‘a despatch boat,” 7. e., a boat in commission. In Dem. 
2527, 262%, etc., dmootéAos (paroxytone) alone signifies “a naval expedi- 
tion.” In Herodotus &xéstoAos (proparoxytone) is used of a person, meaning 
an ambassador or delegate, a person commissioned by another to represent 
him. See 121: 6 udy 8) arbatoAos é¢ thy MiAntoy hy. 538: é¢ Aanedalnova 


* For other discussions of the subject see Lightfoot, Commentary on Galatians, pp. 92-101; 
Harnack, ‘‘ Die Lehre der zwélf Apostel,” in Texte u. Untersuchungen, IL 93-118; Hincks, 
“Limits of the Apostolate,” in JBL. 1895, pp. 37-47; Haupt, Zum Versténdnis des A postolats; 
Monnier, La notion de !’apostolat, 
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corhest dndstohos éylvero.* In a similar but more general sense, it 
occurs in the Lxx (A) and Aq. in x Ki. 148: éyo elut dmbatodos xpds ce 
oxAneds: “I am a hard messenger to thee,” I bring thee heavy tidings. It 
is found also in Sym. at Isa. 18%, but not elsewhere in the Greek O. T.. 
In Jos. Ant. 17. 300 (11), &xéctoAog apparently means ‘“‘a despatch- 
ing, a sending”: dplxeto elg thy ‘Pcuny xeecfelx "Lovdatwy, Odkeou tdy 
axbotohoy altay tH kOver Exrxeywonxdros Snte altysews abrovoutac: “ There 
came to Rome an embassy of Jews, Varus having granted the people 
the privilege of sending it for the purpose of asking for autonomy.”’ The 
indirect evidence of Christian writers seems to show that in the post- 
Christian period the Jews used the term énéctoAos, or a Semitic term which 
was expressed in Greek by d&néctodos, (a) of persons despatched from 
Jerusalem to other cities, especially to gather the temple tribute; (b) of 
those who, after the destruction of Jerusalem, were associated with the 
patriarch in deliberations and in the carrying out of what was agreed upon. 
See the evidence in Ltft. pp. 93 ff. 


Il. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE IN GENERAL. 


In the New Testament the term is used of persons only. Its general 
meaning, clearly seen in passages in which it is used in a non-technical 
sense, is ‘‘a delegate,’”’ ‘‘a representative,’ one commissioned by another 
to represent him in some way. Thus in 2 Cor. 8% and Phil. 2%, it is used 
of persons delegated by a church to execute a commission.} 

In Heb. 3! Jesus is spoken of as “the apostle and high priest (&énéstoA0¢ 
wat deytegeds) of our confession” and is immediately afterwards charac- 
terised as faithful to him that appointed him.{ In Jn. 13! the word is used 
in such a way as almost to involve a definition of the word. “A servant is 
not greater than his master, nor a delegate (&xéctoAos) greater than he 
that sent him.” 


Ill. THE APOSTLES OF CHRIST. 


But in the majority of its occurrences in the New Testament the word is 
used of a class of persons in the Christian church, or among the followers 
of Jesus. The full expression was evidently &gxéctoAos Xetctod, or 
d&xbstokos Xprotod "Incod (2 Cor. 1! 11%, etc.). But for this full expres- 
sion éxéstoAos alone is much more frequently used. It is found in nearly 


* For exx. in inscriptions and papyri see Dittenberger, Sylloge, 153, and M. and M. Voc. 
s. 0.3; of. also Nigeli, Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus, p. 23. 

+ In both cases a journey is involved, the matter to be attended to a financial one, and 
the person who makes the journey does not simply bear a message, but in a larger way repre- 
sents the church. This may, indeed, be accidental coincidence, rather than decisive indica- 
tion of the constant usage of the word. Yet compare the Jewish use of the term, as stated 
above. 

$A similar idea of Christ is several times expressed in the Gospel of John, e¢. g., Jn. 173: 
“This is life eternal to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’’ 
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ell the books of the New Testament, and was evidently in the apostolic age 
the common term for a well-known class in the church. 

The earliest references to the apostles of Christ (reckoned by the date 
of the writing in which they occur) are found in the Pauline epistles, and 
bear witness not only to Paul’s claim to be himself an apostle but to the 
existence of other members of the class, who were apostles before him 
(Gal. 11”). In the effort to trace the development of the apostolate it will 
be well therefore to begin by inquiring as to the identity of these apostles 
before Paul. 

1. The apostles before Paul.—(a) The Twelve and their earliest designa- 
tion. In the number of those who were apostles before him, Paul evidently 
includes Peter, and in all probability John (Gal. 117-19 2°). In the gospels 
there are frequent references to twelve disciples of Jesus, whom Mt. once 
calls the twelve apostles and Lk. refers to as the apostles, but who are most 
frequently spoken of simply as the Twelve. Of this company Peter and 
John were members. These facts do not warrant the assumption that the 
Twelve and the apostles are identical, especially in view of the apparent 
distinction between them in 1 Cor. 155 7; but they suggest the wisdom of 
beginning with an inquiry concerning the Twelve, while avoiding any pre- 
supposition as to their precise relation to the apostles. 

The expression “the Twelve,” ot 8Sex«, in 1 Cor. 15%, consisting simply 
of the numeral with prefixed article, taken in its context makes it evident 
that when the epistle was written this was a recognised title of a certain 
group who had been in his lifetime disciples of Jesus. This is made the 
more clear by the fact that, according at least to the third gospel and Acts, 
the company consisted at the time referred to, not of twelve, but of eleven 
persons. The existence of this company which Paul predicates for the 
time immediately after the resurrection, the gospels carry back into the 
lifetime of Jesus. All the four gospels frequently mention “the Twelve,” 
ot 8m8exa, with evident reference to a company of Jesus’ disciples (Mk. 41° 
67 95 1082 1111 1410 17, 20, 48 Mt, 2017 [text uncertain] 26% 47 Lk. 81 gi1# 1831 
22% 47 Jn. 687, 7% 71 20%), 

It should be observed, however, that all the references in Mt. and all 
those in Lk., except 8! and 9%, are parallel to passages in Mk. and probably 
derived from that source. Mk. (3%: 1), followed by the other synoptists, 
records the selection of these Twelve by Jesus, and Mt. and Mk. give the 
list of them by name (Mk. 33-19 Mt. 102-4; cf. also Acts 1% 4), That such 
a company existed not only in Paul’s day, when retrospectively at least it 
was referred to as the Twelve, but also in Jesus’ own day—on this point 
there is no reason to question the testimony of the gospels. 

It is not so clear by what name this company was known in the lifetime 
of Jesus. In Mk. 14?° Jesus is said to have used the words, “one of the 
twelve,”’ but this may mean only one of the twelve then at table with him. 
Jn. 67°, “Have I not chosen you the twelve?” is also indecisive, especially 
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in view of the late date of the fourth gospel. Yet in view of the evidence 
that this was a very early, probably the earliest now extant, name for the 
inner circle of Jesus’ disciples, and of the probability that even in Jesus’ 
ministry there was some common title for the company, it is not unlikely 
that it was then known as “‘the Twelve.” The persistence of the name, 
even in the latest gospels, and its occurrence in Acts 6? show that it contin- 
ued in use also to a late period in the apostolic age. 

The phrase ot wabytat, frequent in all the gospels, probably often refers 
to the Twelve, but is not in itself restricted to them. The expression ot 
S03exa pafytal occurs in Mt. only (10! rz! 267°), and is in all instances 
clearly a secondary form of expression, due to the editor, not to his sources. 

(b) The application of the term “‘apostles” to the Twelve. Reference 
has been made above to the evidence that Peter and John, who were among 
the Twelve, were also counted by Paul among those who were apostles 
before him. Mt. 10? shows that when this passage of the first gospel took 
its present form, all the Twelve were accounted apostles. Yet this designa- 
tion of the Twelve as apostles is rather infrequent in the gospels. It occurs, 
besides Mt. 10?, in Mk. 3" (on the text see below) 63° Lk. 6% 91° 175 2214 2410 
(perhaps also in Lk. 114°). Of these passages Mt. 10? only uses the expres- 
sion of 3a3exa &xéctoAct, found elsewhere in N. T. in Rev. 21%, and in 
early Christian literature in the title of the Ardcym. In Mt. it is clearly 
an editorial equivalent of of 83exa pabyrat in v.1, which itself represents 
the simple ot 863exa of Mk. 67. 

In Lk. 22" of dxéctoAor represents ot 8dh3exa of Mk. 1417. In 175 and 
24° we have no source with which to compare the Lukan form of the pas- 
sages, but in view of 22, the word d&xécroAor can not with confidence be 
carried back to any older source than the editor of this gospel. In Lk. 91°, 
however, the expression is taken over from Mk. 6%, which therefore attests 
the use of the term as a title of the Twelve as early as the date of the second 
gospel, subject only to the possibility of an early and now unattested cor- 
ruption of the text. Only Mk. 3" and Lk. 6% ascribe this usage to Jesus.* 
The text of Mk. 3% is open to some doubt. The words o8¢ xal d&xoatbdous 
véyacey, though attested by SBCA al., and on this evidence included in 
the text by WH. and set in the margin by RV., are rejected by Tdf. Tr. 
Ws. Sd. The words are evidently in Mk. a scribal addition from Lk. 6", 
or in Lk. are taken over by the editor from Mk. In other words, we have 
here a single witness, either the second evangelist or the third. Whatever 
the date of this testimony it does not affirm that Jesus at this time gave to 
the Twelve the name apostles, and does not necessarily mean that he at any 
time conferred on them the title of apostles. If it is of late origin, it prob- 
ably referred in the author’s mind to the bestowal of a title, but if early 


* The utterances of Lk. rr and Jn. 13'¢ are ascribed to Jesus, and in both cases the term 
anéaroAot includes by implication his immediate followers, but it is not restricted to them 
or employed as a title for them. 
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may have meant only that he was wont to speak of them as his messengers, 
using the term with descriptive rather than titular force. 

According to Acts 1”?* there existed within the company of one hundred 
and twenty disciples ot Jesus who gathered in Jerusalem after his death 
and resurrection, a smaller company having a distinct S:axovlz. This 
smaller company constituted not an indefinite group, but an organic body 
of definite number and function. The context leaves no room for doubt 
that it is the Twelve that are here referred to. Note the list of the Twelve 
in v.", the mention of Peter and Judas, vv." 1*, and the implication of a 
definite number, within the company of the one hundred and twenty, which 
is to be kept complete. This passage purports to represent the ideas 
of the Twelve themselves very soon after the death and resurrection of 
Jesus The Acts author by his use of the word ‘‘apostles” in vv.t % 
attaches these ideas to the apostolate. The divergence between the condi- 
tions here implied as those of the apostolate and those which the rest of 
the book shows to have been regarded by the author himself as necessary, 
makes it improbable that the passage has been essentially modified from 
the source. For example, these conditions would have excluded Paul from 
the apostleship. Yet the general point of view of the Acts author forbids 
us to suppose either that he denied that Paul was an apostle, or that it was 
his intention to bring into prominence the conflict between the early Chris- 
tian and the Pauline definition of apostleship. The reasonable explanation 
of the existence of this narrative is that the Acts author took it over sub- 
stantially unchanged from some earlier source. As concerns the historicity 
of this source, it might conceivably have been an anti-Pauline source written 
with the purpose of excluding Paul from the apostolate. But two things 
are against this. First, Luke was evidently unaware of any such anti- 
Pauline bias in his source; and secondly, the word apostle does not occur 
in the body of the passage, as would almost certainly have been the case 
if it had been written to bear a part in the controversy over the apostolate. 
It seems probable, therefore, that this passage, which undoubtedly reflects 
the idea held at some period of the apostolic age as to the function and 
status of the Twelve at the beginning of that age, does in fact convey to us 
the thought of a very early period. 

But a part of the same evidence which points to the early existence and 
recognition of the Twelve as a definite group with a distinct S:axovig indicates 
also that this group was not yet called the apostles. The Acts author, 
indeed, not only in this passage but throughout the first twelve chapters 
of Acts, assumes the identity of the Twelve and the apostles. But this 
identification belongs to the author, not to his sources. In the narrative 
of the selection of Matthias, the term apostle does not occur either in the 
speech of Peter or in the body of the narrative, but appears first in the 
statement of v.%* that Matthias was numbered with the eleven apostles, 
the language of which is naturally referred to the Acts author rather than 
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to an earlier source. While, therefore, the author of the source clearly con- 
ceived of “the Twelve” as constituting in this early period a definitely 
organised body, and the Acts author thought of them as the apostles, the 
evidence indicates that in the period of the events here recorded the Twelve 
were probably not as yet known as apostles. 

In Gal. 119 Paul applies the term “apostles” to a company some of whom 
at least were included in the Twelve. It is improbable that Paul would 
have used the term as he does in this passage unless those whom he there 
calls apostles were also so designated in their own circle. That he speaks 
of them as having been apostles before him implies that before he entered 
on his career as an apostle they were already exercising the function by 
virtue of which he now called them apostles, most naturally also that they 
bore the name before that time. Paul is thus in agreement with the Acts 
author in Acts 124, in that he carries the apostolic function at least back to 
a very early period in the history of the Christian community. 

If now we compare this evidence with that of Lk.—Acts each will per- 
haps be found to throw light upon the other. It is clear, from evidence 
cited above, that when the gospel of Lk. was written, all the Twelve were 
counted as apostles, and that they were supposed to have constituted the 
original company of the apostles. To say ‘“‘the apostles’? when speaking 
of the life of Jesus was, therefore, equivalent to saying “the Twelve.” 
From the usage of the third gospel that of the first twelve chapters of Acts 
differs only in that Matthias takes the place of Judas. With the latter 
portion of Acts, in which Paul and Barnabas also receive the title, we are 
not now concerned. What we have to note is that from the point of view 
of Lk~Acts all the Twelve were apostles and had been such from the 
beginning. The apostle Paul also refers to certain of the Twelve as apostles, 
and though he does not definitely include all of them under the term, yet 
in the absence of any limitation of the title to a part of the Twelve, it is 
probable that he is in agreement with Luke on this point. The usage of 
Lk—Acts in this respect would then be carried back to the date of Gala- 
tians at least, and by probable implication to a point a decade or two earlier, 
when Paul became an apostle. Further than this we can not go with con- 
fidence. It is not indeed impossible, in view of Mk. 3% and the evidence 
of the early designation of the Twelve as apostles, that Jesus was wont to 
speak of the Twelve as his oymybv (messengers), or in Greek axéotodot. 
But in view of the fact that our earliest definite knowledge of its use with 
titular force comes from the sixth decade of the first century, and in view 
of the possibility that Mk. 3% and Lk. 6" may involve some antedating of 
the usage of a later period, we can not date the use of the term as a title 
applied pre-eminently or exclusively to the Twelve more definitely than 
between the middle of Jesus’ ministry and the middle of the century, and 
can not say whether it was first used as a Hebrew or as a Greek term. 

There are, indeed, four possibilities which with their subdivisions become 
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seven. First, the term “apostle” may have been applied first of all to the 
Twelve (i) by Jesus in his lifetime, (ii) after the death of Jesus, and in either 
case have been gradually extended to include other men of like function 
in the church. Secondly, the term may have first been applied to a com- 
pany that included both the Twelve and others (e. g., the seventy) (i) in 
Jesus’ lifetime, (ii) after his death, in either case subsequent additions being 
made to the company. Thirdly, the term may have been first applied to 
a company within the Twelve (i) in Jesus’ lifetime, (ii) after his death, in 
either case the number being afterwards extended to include all the Twelve 
and some others also. Fourthly, the term may have been first applied 
after Jesus’ death to a company of influential men, partly of the Twelve, 
partly not, e. g., Peter, James, the Lord’s brother, and John, and afterwards 
been extended as on the previous supposition. Bearing in mind these 
hypotheses we may pass to consider— 

(c) The extent of the company of apostles before Paul. The evidence 
already cited tends to show that though Paul had personal relations with 
only a few of the Twelve, perhaps only with Peter and John, yet the expres- 
sion “apostles before me” would on his lips have included, potentially, all 
the Twelve. It remains to inquire whether it would have included any 
others. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that, according to Acts 1*!-*8, 
within the larger company of Jesus’ disciples, the Twelve constituted an 
organic body having a definite number and specific function. Eventual 
diminution of the number is potentially involved in the limitation (implied 
in the passage) of those from among whom vacancies may be filled; indeed 
this limitation implies the extinction of the body within a generation. But 
the passage makes no reference to such diminution, or to any possible in- 
crease of the number; it contemplates only the restoration and maintenance 
of the number which had been reduced by the treachery and death of Judas. 
That the Acts author by his v.2* associates these ideas with the apostles 
indicates that he supposed that in the early apostolic age there were twelve 
apostles, no more, no less. But the passage can not be cited as evidence 
that the early apostolic age itself held this opinion; for aside from the 
editorial setting in vv.® 26 it certifies only that in that period it was believed 
that the number of the Twelve was to be preserved intact for the time being, 
and presumably as long as there were among those who fulfilled the con- 
ditions here laid down competent persons to fill the vacancies as they 
occurred. Nothing is implied as to the opinion of the Acts author on the 
question how many apostles there might come to be. 

Paul’s inclusion of James among the apostles (Gal. 11°) following closely 
upon the mention of those who were apostles before him (117) suggests, but 
does not necessarily imply, that James was an apostle before Paul was. It 
does, however, show that as early as when Paul wrote Galatians, probably 
at the time of the visit to Jerusalem to which he here refers, the apostolic 
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body included others than the Twelve, 7. e., the original eleven and Matthias. 
But we do not know whether James was added to the Twelve, as Matthias 
was, by being elected to fill a vacancy, and acquired the title of apostle by 
virtue of his membership in the Twelve, or whether he became an apostle 
without being numbered with the Twelve. It is, however, distinctly im- 
probable that the apostles and the Twelve were at the time when James 
became an apostle mutually exclusive bodies. This was clearly not the case 
when Paul wrote, nor when Acts was written. We have no evidence that 
it was the case when James became an apostle. 

1 Cor. 9##- indicates clearly the existence of a class of apostles which 
included on the one side Paul and doubtless also Barnabas, and on the 
other, certain unnamed persons, whose standing as apostles was, however, 
quite assured and undisturbed. It may be safely assumed that “the rest 
of the apostles” here spoken of included those to whom in Gal. 1'* Paul 
refers as “those who were apostles before me.’’ The mention of Cephas 
can not be understood as excluding him from the group of apostles, and 
since this is so, neither can it be assumed that the brethren of the Lord are 
so excluded. Yet the most probable explanation of the somewhat peculiar 
enumeration in v.’ is that the brethren of the Lord constituted as such a 
different group from the apostles (i. e., that not all of the brethren of the 
Lord were apostles, as certainly not all of the apostles were brethren of the 
Lord), but that they occupied a position in the church, of dignity, influence, 
and privilege, similar to that enjoyed by the apostles. If we seek an ex- 
planation of this withholding of the name ‘‘apostle” from those to whom 
practically the same position was accorded, it seems to be suggested by v.1 
compared with 158-7, V.1, “Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?” suggests 
that to be a witness of the resurrection was now regarded as a condition of 
apostleship, as Acts 122 shows that it was esteemed a condition of inclusion 
in the company of the Twelve, while 1 Cor. 15*-?, mentioning specifically 
the epiphany to James, but none to his brothers, suggests that he alone of 
the brethren of Jesus enjoyed this privilege and distinction. If this is the 
correct explanation, the passage, though furnishing no specific names to 
add to the list of apostles before Paul, makes an important contribution to 
our knowledge of the limits of the apostolate on the non-Pauline side, sug- 
gesting that James was an apostle and his brethren not, though occupying 
a kindred position in the church, and that the reason for this discrimina- 
tion was that he was a witness of the resurrection and they were not. 

t Cor. 15*-* manifestly requires careful consideration in connection with 
the question of the extent of the apostolate. It reads as follows: 

For I delivered unto you first of all that which also I received: that he appeared to Ce- 
phas, then to the Twelve; then he appeared to above five hundred brethren at once, of whom 


the greater part remain until now, but some are fallen asleep; then he appeared to James; 
then to all the apostles. And last of all as to the child untimely born, he appeared to me also. 


The phrase “all the apostles,” used in a series such as that in which the 
phrase occurs here, might refer to a group entirely distinct from those pre- 
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viously mentioned, yet most naturally designates the whole of a group in 
distinction from a portion previously mentioned. Such portion may be 
found either in the Twelve (so, Chrysostom, who found in the phrase a ref- 
erence to a band of apostles, including the seventy), or in James. The 
prima facie view of the language would also be that the phrase refers either 
to all who were apostles at the time of the event narrated or to all who 
were such at the time of writing. The latter hypothesis is, however, in 
this case improbable. For (i) the meaning ‘‘all who are now apostles”’ 
implies a detachment of the thought from the narrative that is improbable 
both in itself and because it would involve the mental addition to an origi- 
nal number of apostles of those who had subsequently acquired the title, 
and (ii) the phrase would strictly include Paul himself, whom, therefore, 
since he certainly was not present at the time referred to, he must have 
tacitly excepted. That he means “all the apostles” in distinction from 
the Twelve, with the implication that the latter constituted a part of the 
former, is also improbable in view of the remoteness of the mention of the 
Twelve and the intervention of the mention of the five hundred brethren 
and of James. The improbability of this view is further increased by the 
absence of any other evidence that there was at that time any such larger 
group. If, then, we set aside the hypothesis that the phrase means those 
who are now apostles, and the supposed reference to the Twelve, and if we 
assume precision of expression on Paul’s part, we shall infer that he is 
speaking of a company which was composed of those who very soon after 
the death of Jesus were called apostles, and which included all such in 
contrast with James, who was only one of the company. In this case we 
shall conclude that James was at that time one of the apostles. But that 
Paul spoke with such precision of expression is, itself, by no means certain. 
Such a passage as 1 Cor. 9°, in which Paul speaks of “the rest of the apos- 
tles, and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas,” warns us against treating 
his enumerations as if they were drawn up by a statistician or a logician. 
If, as is probable, he means by James the same person to whom he refers 
in Gal. 11° 2%, to affirm that at the time referred to he was not an apostle, 
would be indeed to beg the question at issue, but it is at least true that we 
have no evidence outside this passage that he was such, and that this, pas- 
sage is not decisive evidence on this point. It seems necessary, therefore, 
to reckon with certain other possibilities. Having in mind that James was 
not an apostle at the time referred to, or thinking of the five hundred as 
not being apostles, Paul may have used the expression “all the apostles” 
with the emphasis on “apostles”? rather than on “all.” Or, thinking of 
James as now an apostle, he may have been led half unconsciously to the 
use of a phrase including the word apostle to describe the next group, which, 
however, still meant all who were apostles at the time of the event referred 
to. Or without intention of comparison with any previously mentioned 
person or group, Paul, long accustomed to the term apostle, scarcely aware, 
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indeed, of a time when the term was not in use, may have employed the 
expression “all the apostles” of all who were, at the time of the event 
referred to, members of the company which at the time of writing had 
long been known as the apostles. In itself the phrase would not tell us 
who these were. But in view of the other evidence we should naturally 
assume them to have been the Twelve, or rather, perhaps, the eleven. It 
may, indeed, be asked why, if the expression “all the apostles” is of iden- 
tical content with “the Twelve,” the apostle should have used the two 
instead of repeating the same phrase. A confident answer can not perhaps 
be given to this question, but instinctive desire for variety of expression 
combined with the intervention of the reference to the five hundred and to 
James may have been sufficient to lead him to say “to all the apostles,” 
rather than “again to the Twelve.” * 

It seems impossible, therefore, to deduce from this passage any definite 
indication as to who constituted the apostles at the time of the epiphany 
which Paul here relates, or indeed that there was at that time any definite 
group of persons called apostles. Read in the light of the other evidence 
it distinctly implies the existence of a definite company of Jesus’ disciples, 
known at the time of this epiphany or not much later as the Twelve, and 
a definite company then or afterwards known as the apostles. This passage 
itself does not define the extent to which these two companies were identical, 
but leaves unanswered the question whether they were mutually exclusive, 
partly identical or wholly so. The last view is, on the whole, more con- 
sistent with all the evidence. 

The reference to “false apostles’’ mentioned in 2 Cor. will require consid- 
eration at a later point. It is sufficient at this point to note that Paul’s 
attitude towards them renders it improbable that they were included in 
those whom he designates as having been apostles before him. 

In Rom. 167 mention is made of Adronicus and Junias as éxlonuot év 
tots d&xootéAots. This is generally understood to mean that they were 
themselves of the number of the apostles and occupied a position of emi- 
nence among them. [If this is correct, these men may well have been among 
those who were apostles before Paul, as he expressly says that they were 
Christians before he was. In that case, they were probably like the men 
referred to in 2 Cor. in that they constituted an early addition to the apos- 
tolic company and, like them, were apparently itinerant missionaries. 

2. The apostleship of Paul.—With the conversion of Saul and his adop- 
tion for himself, or the ascription by others to him, of the title dxéoroAos, 
that title enters upon a new stage of its history. It evidently passed from 
the Twelve, or the company of which they were a part, to him, not the 
reverse, but its application to him became the occasion of no little con- 
troversy. 

*It is a tempting suggestion made by Valckenarius and cited by Heinrici in Mey. Kom. 


8te Aufl., that for maocv we should read mdAcv; but in the absence of any external evidence 
the interpreter can scarcely avail himself of this way of escape. 
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Acts 13!-* relates that the company of prophets and teachers in the church 
at Antioch set apart two of their own number for a specific task, which 
though not sharply defined was apparently that of carrying the gospel 
into regions as yet unevangelised. There is a manifest parallel between 
this act and that of the one hundred and twenty in Jerusalem (Acts 1'#-?*), 
and it is not improbable that in this event we have an important step in 
the creation of an apostolate not authorised from Jerusalem or by the 
Twelve. But as in the case of Matthias, so in the case of Barnabas and 
Saul, there is no assertion that the term “‘apostle” was applied at the time 
of appointment, but only a subsequent reference to them as apostles by the 
Acts author, and no distinct evidence that those who took part in the 
Antioch incident looked upon it at the time as having any important bear- 
ing on the development of an office or the definition of a term. 

For direct evidence as to the origin of Paul’s assurance of his own apos- 
tleship and his conception of the functions of an apostle, we must depend 
upon his own letters. In 2 Cor. 8% and Phil. 2% he uses the term, with 
limitations, in the general sense of messenger or delegate. This evidence 
is valuable as showing what was for Paul the fundamental idea of the term, 
but it in no way obscures the fact that Paul applied the term to a certain 
limited number of persons, including himself and the Twelve, in a more 
specific sense. In the salutation of the Thessalonian letter (or letters if 
2 Thes. be from Paul), he couples with his own name those of Silvanus 
and Timothy, and adds no title, but in 1 Thes. 2° he uses the term &xéctodo¢ 
of himself, or of himself and one or more of his companions at Thessalonica, 
in such a way as to imply that to be an apostle of Christ carried with it 
either authority, or the right to be supported by his converts; it is impos- 
sible to say with certainty which is the implication of év Béper. In 
Gal. 11-5 he affirms his own apostleship with emphasis, and thereafter in 
the salutation of all the Pauline letters, except Phil. and Phm. the term 
&xéctoros is closely joined to the personal name IlatAoc. In all these 
cases the term is clearly restricted to Paul himself and is evidently of titular 
force. Gal. 11 and its context also make it clear that Paul’s right to this 
title was disputed, and scarcely less so that the ground of objection was 
that the title and appointment had not been authorised in Jerusalem. To 
this his defence was not that he had been duly appointed, but that such 
appointment was unnecessary, and that he had never sought it, having 
received his apostleship by direct divine commission. In 1 Cor. 9! Paul 
couples the assertion of his apostleship with the affirmation that he had 
seen Jesus our Lord, evidently referring to the post-resurrection vision 
spoken of in x Cor. 15%. As therefore the Galatian passage suggests one 
element of the conditions of apostleship implied in Acts 1? #2, so the Cor- 
inthian passage suggests another. It is not, indeed, perfectly clear whether 
he conceded that such a vision of the risen Jesus was a necessary condition 
of apostleship or, only since he fulfilled it, preferred simply to affirm the 
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fact and so avoid controversy on this point. On the one side, the general 
type of his thought, his emphasis on the purely spiritual as against the phys- 
ical in religion, would favour the view that he did not attach vital impor- 
tance to his having seen Jesus.* But, on the other hand, the great signifi- 
cance which he evidently attached to this particular experience, and his 
apparently careful avoidance of the ascription of apostleship to other mis- 
sionaries of Christianity, such as Timothy, Titus, and Apollos, point to the 
conclusion that he included ability to bear personal testimony to the resur- 
rection among the conditions of apostleship. We may concede that his 
view would have been more thoroughly self-consistent if he had attached 
no importance to this condition; but it seems on the whole probable, nev- 
ertheless, that he did include it in the necessary qualifications of an apostle. 

If this is the case it was implied in the view both of Paul and his oppo- 
nents that the apostleship could not last many years since the supply of 
those who fulfilled this condition would inevitably be exhausted within a 
generation. But it is probable that this consideration was deprived of any 
importance by their expectation of the consummation of the age by the 
coming of the Lord. Cf. Mt. 19%. 

3. The false apostles—The mention by Paul of those whom he, in 
2 Cor. 118, characterises as “false apostles [Wev3anéctoAo], deceitful 
workers, fashioning themselves into apostles of Christ,’ though adding, 
of course, none to the list of those whom he accounted apostles, throws 
considerable light on the whole problem of the conception of apostleship 
held in the apostolic age. The letter which has been preserved to us in 
part in chaps. ro-13 of what is commonly known as 2 Cor. shows 
clearly that there had been in Corinth certain persons who, claiming them- 
selves to be apostles of Christ, denied Paul’s right to that title. If 2 Cor. 31 
(written a little later) refers, as it probably does, to the same persons, it 
suggests that these persons brought with them letters of commendation, 
and that not improbably their claim to the apostleship was supported by 
these letters. We have no means of knowing whether these men had been 
elected, as Matthias was, to fill a vacancy in the original Twelve, or were 
an addition to the Twelve. In any case, Paul’s objection to their apostle- 
ship was not based on the method of their appointment, but on the spirit 
and purpose of the work they were doing. The expression “false apostles,” 
however, confirms what the evidence previously examined implies, that 
to be an apostle was a definite fact. In other words, while neither Paul 
nor, so far as we know, the Jerusalem Christians were insisting on the 
maintenance of the number twelve, the term apostle still conveyed a defi- 
nite meaning; it was not applied indiscriminately to any preacher or mis- 
sionary of the Christian message. 

*Cf. Hincks, “Limits of the Apostolate,” in JBL. 1895, pp. 37-47. 

{The assertion frequently made (see, ¢. g., Robinson in HDB, art. “Apostle,” and 


Robertson and Plummer on r Cor. 12%) that the expression “false apostles” implies that 
the number of the apostles was indefinite is inaccurate and misleading. The expression 
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2 Cor. 10? and 11* strongly suggest that among the qualifications which 
these persons affirmed that they possessed and Paul lacked was a certain 
relation to Christ. In all probability this was in part at least personal 
knowledge of him in his lifetime. This view is in some measure confirmed 
by 1 Cor. 1" (éy@ 8 Xetotod) and 9}, if, as is probable, the former passage 
refers to the same persons, or at least to the same movement, as 2 Cor. 107 
11, and if 1 Cor. 9! conveys a veiled and passing allusion to that party, 
with which the apostle for some reason did not, in this letter, wish to deal 
openly.* Cf. on the general situation Weizs. Ap. Zeit. p. 209, E. T. 
I 354, and Sanday in Encyc. Bib. I gos. 

The time when these men set up their claim to be apostles is indicated 
only by the mention of them in the letter of Paul which is embedded in 
what is known as 2 Cor. This would point to a date in the early fifties as 
the time when they were in Corinth. How much sooner they claimed or 
were given the title of apostle we have no means of knowing. Whether 
elected to fill a vacancy in the number of the Twelve or added to that num- 
ber, they may have been accounted apostles in Jerusalem even before Paul 
acquired the title. His subsequent denial of the title to them, when he 
discovered the spirit in which they were working, does not exclude the pos- 
sibility of his having at first accounted them apostles. Such evidence as 
there is, however, would suggest that these were relatively late additions 
to the company of those who bore the title of apostles. 

In Rev. 2? reference is also had to false apostles in the church at Ephesus, 
men who call themselves apostles and are not. Whatever the point of view 
of this portion of the Apocalypse, and whatever the test by which the 
Ephesians tried them and discovered that they were false, the passage tes- 
tifies to the fact that to be an apostle was something definite and desirable. 

4. The usage of the latter part of Acts—Reference has already been made 
to the usage of the word “‘apostle”’ in the first twelve chapters of Acts. It 
remains only to observe that while in chap. 14 Paul and Barnabas are spoken 
of as apostles, the word occurs elsewhere only in chaps. 15 and 16, and al- 
ways in the phrase ot &xéctoAor xat [ot] xeecBUtepot ddeAgol, designating the 
shows only that there was difference of opinion as to who were apostles. It suggests no 
indefiniteness as to what it was to.be an apostle, but quite the contrary, for had the term 
been of quite indefinite meaning (signifying, e. g., only itinerant preacher), Paul would have 
had no motive to refuse it to the emissaries from Jerusalem, or, it may be added, to claim 
it for himself. Nor does the term of itself exclude definiteness of number; since an agree- 
ment, e. g., that there could be but twelve apostles, would only have given acuteness to the 
question who were the genuine, who the spurious. Cf. the case of delegates to a political 
convention. Probably on neither side was the number definitely restricted, but the expres- 
sion “false apostles”? would not of itself prove this. 

* It is not improbable that in 2 Cor. 51¢ also there is an allusion to the same emphasis of 
Paul’s opponents on personal knowledge of Jesus; in which case, however, the apostle’s 
phrase ¢yvixapev xara odpxa Xpetotdy must be taken as a general expression inclusive of 
estimation of Christ on any basis of the physical and external, which estimation he now 
abjures, whatever may have been, in fact or according to the accusation of his opponents, the 


case in the past. 
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leading men of the church assembled in Jerusalem. While the epistles of 
Paul recognise the apostleship of James, and of Andronicus and Junias, and 
testify that others also claimed the title, which though denied by Paul was 
apparently conceded by others, the book of Acts makes no mention of any 
of these as apostles, but restricts the term to the Twelve with the addition 
of Paul and Barnabas. 

5. Summary of New Testament usage-—These facts, respecting the usage 
of the word in the several N. T. books, suggest that the term was first 
used of a narrower circle, composed of the Twelve or including them and a 
limited number beside, then of a wider circle, and again in certain quarters 
of a narrower. They do not clearly indicate when the term was first 
applied to the Twelve except that it was at some time before the writ- 
ing of Galatians. They do not show clearly whether the term was first 
applied to the Twelve only and afterwards to others, or whether it first arose 
as a title of alarger group including the Twelve. They suggest that while 
the Twelve were at first the eminent body among the followers of Jesus, 
and were known simply as the Twelve, the raising of James, and in a lesser 
measure of his brethren, to a place of influence in the Christian community 
only second, and in the case of James scarcely second, to that of the Twelve, 
gradually led to the partial displacement of the numerical term, the Twelve, 
by the more descriptive and honorific term “‘apostles.”” Not improbably 
from the beginning, this term included all the Twelve, but also James. 
Eventually all who like these were regarded as founders of Christianity 
were called apostles. Cf. below on the function of the apostle. For this 
use of the term there was doubtless some preparation in earlier usage. 
This may have been furnished by the use of some such term as &xéotoAor 
or om>¢i not as a title but as a term descriptive of the function of the 
Twelve. Subsequently, doctrinal differences led to the denial of the apos- 
tolic character of some of these later additions to the apostolic circle, each 
party denying the title to those whose views or character they disapproved, 
but none apparently questioning the apostolic title of the Twelve. The book 
of Acts represents a stage of the controversy and a circle of thought in which 
it was held that in the early days the Twelve were the only apostles and 
there was caution in recognising the legitimacy of any addition to that 
number except Paul and Barnabas. Of the persistence in other circles of 
another point of view, something will be said later in discussing the usage 
of the Aréayn. 

If this hypothesis be accepted as probable, we should reconstruct the 
history of the use of the term “apostle” in what we call the apostolic age 
somewhat as follows: In the midst of his ministry Jesus gathered about him 
a company of twelve disciples who companied with him, learning from 
him as pupils, and sharing in his work as his representatives. The earliest 
name that we can discover for this company was “the Twelve,” a title which 
they not improbably bore even in Jesus’ lifetime, Assured by their visions 
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of him after his death that he still lived, they were impelled to continue 
their organisation such as it was, and to fill the vacancy caused by the 
treachery and death of Judas. They conceived it to be their function to 
testify to the resurrection of Jesus and in general to transmit the message 
of Jesus’ life and teaching which they had received through their associa- 
tion with him. They were not ecclesiastical officers but bearers of a mes- 
sage. They continued for some time, precisely how long we can not tell, 
to be known as “the Twelve.” With them were early associated the 
brothers of Jesus, of whom James was especially prominent, and these 
grew in influence. James being a witness of the resurrection and a man 
of weight and influence, assumed functions quite like those of the Twelve. 
This fact gradually led to the adoption of the term ‘‘apostles,” which may or 
may not have already been applied to the Twelve, as the title of all who 
shared the functions of the Twelve. 

Converted to an enthusiastic faith in Jesus by his Damascus vision, Paul 
felt himself called by God to become a preacher of the gospel message, as 
he conceived of it, to the Gentiles. This was for him a divine commission 
and he unhesitatingly appropriated to himself the title and function of an 
apostle of Christ, which he conceived himself to hold by direct divine 
authority, subject in no way to the control of those who were apostles 
before him. 

When Paul had been at work for some years, there went out into the 
territory which he conceived to be his and into the churches which he 
had founded, certain men, perhaps by authorisation from Jerusalem, who 
denied Paul’s apostleship, apparently either on the ground that he had not 
been a personal companion of Jesus, or had not been commissioned from 
Jerusalem, or both, and no doubt claimed for themselves what they denied 
to him. These men Paul in turn denounced as false apostles. 

It is clear that there had grown up two contrasted views of the conditions 
of apostleship, having much in common but sharply differentiated on cer- 
tain points. Both parties were agreed that to be an apostle was some- 
thing very definite, and, as will appear later, were not widely divided as 
to what the function of an apostle was. Of the existence of a loose sense 
of the term as applied to apostles of Christ (2 Cor. 8% and Phil. 2° do not 
come into account here), either as the only meaning or parallel with a 
stricter sense, the books of N. T. give no evidence. The difference of 
opinion pertained chiefly to the conditions of apostleship. The party of 
Paul’s opponents probably held respecting the apostolate substantially the 
position which Acts 17 * takes respecting the Twelve. An apostle must 
have known Jesus personally, must be able to bear witness to the resurrec- 
tion, and must have been commissioned from Jerusalem. Paul denied the 
necessity of personal acquaintance with Jesus on earth, or of any commis- 
sion whatever from men. On the basis of his Damascus vision he claimed 
to have seen Jesus and so to be a witness of the resurrection. Other condi- 
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tions than this, he maintained, were purely spiritual, and apostleship came 
by unmediated divine commission. 

How many of those who were eligible to apostleship under either of the 
two views eventually came to bear the name “apostle” it is impossible to 
state. We can definitely name only about twenty, but quite possibly it 
was given to all who having been sharers in the epiphanies of Jesus after- 
wards assumed positions of responsibility in the church, especially perhaps 
if they became itinerant preachers and founders of churches. 

6. The function of an apostle—For the interpretation of the epistles of 
Paul the question what he conceived to be the function of an apostle is of 
much more importance than the number of those to whom he conceived 
the title to be rightly applicable. Most of the evidence bearing on this 
point has been cited incidentally in the preceding sections, but may now 
be assembled and brought to bear on this phase of the subject. 

In Mk. 3™ 18 we read: xat énolncey dbd3exa, os xal dnootbdAouUs dvbwacey, 
Ya dav wer’ altod xal tva d&rootéAAn adtods xnobacev xat Byerv éEoustay 
éxBkdrety te Satuéviea. This passage was evidently written or took its 
present shape when it was believed that Jesus himself created the apos- 
tolate and gave to its members the name apostles. It shows that at 
that time it was believed that the primary purpose for which Jesus chose 
the Twelve was that they should be his personal companions and helpers 
in his work. Learning from him by companionship with him, they were 
to share in his work by going out to announce his message and to do such 
things as he had himself been doing (cf. Mk. 938). Though this gospel was 
written long after the death of Jesus and when the Twelve had long been 
exercising a function largely created by conditions that arose after his 
death, and though the expression, “whom he also named apostles,”’ prob- 
ably shows the influence of later thought, yet with the exception of this 
phrase the horizon of the passage is wholly that of Jesus’ lifetime, and 
there is in it no suggestion of any work to be done after Jesus’ death.* 
This fact is strong evidence that the substance of the passage comes from 
a very early date, and embodies the recollection of the Twelve of their 
original conception of their primitive function. 

But though this original appointment suggested no function extending 
beyond the period of the personal presence of Jesus, his death resulted not 
in the dissolution of the group but in the taking on of a new function. 
Those who had been his chosen companions in his lifetime became the 
witnesses of his resurrection. See above on Acts 1!-6 The insistence 
upon personal companionship with Jesus, as a condition of membership in 
the body in the new period of its history, was doubtless in part because of 

* This is the implication of the present tenses, awogreAAp, xnpvooev, Exe and éxBadAcw, 
not, of course, in that they denote present time, but continued or repeated action, naturally, 
therefore, thought of as continuous with the time of dow jer’ avrod. Had the thought 


been of a single subsequent sending out, following upon the period of the Sow er’ avrov, 
the aorist amogre‘An must certainly have been used. 
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the relation between such companionship and ability to be a witness to 
the resurrection. But the inclusion of the phrase “from the baptism of 
John” indicates that the bearing of such testimony was not the full duty or 
the only function of the Twelve. They must also be able to testify to the 
deeds and words of Jesus before his death and even from the beginning 
of his public ministry, and carry forward his work as they only could do 
who knew him well. On the other hand witnessing to the resurrection 
was not an end in itself, but the means by which men were to be persuaded 
to accept him as Lord and Christ. The function of the apostle is therefore 
comprehensively the winning of men to faith in Jesus through the testi- 
mony to his resurrection, and building them up in such faith through the 
story of his life and teaching. There is thus a clear affinity between the 
thought of the two passages Mk. 3% and Acts 17-8. The companionship 
with Jesus which in Mk. is a part of the purpose of the choice of the Twelve 
becomes in Acts a condition of membership in the body; and the function 
of the group, though new in that it includes and makes prominent the 
testimony to the resurrection, is in substance the same as that set forth 
in Mk. with only such modification as the death and subsequent epiph- 
anies of Jesus, convincing them of his resurrection and messiahship, would 
naturally call for. Whether at the early period in which this conception 
of the function of the Twelve took shape they were already known as apos- 
tles, or, as suggested above, this name was only later applied to them, the 
passage in Acts shows that by the time of the writing of Acts the definition 
of function had become attached to the term “apostle,” and there is no 
special reason to question that this took place in the process by which the 
term apostle was carried over to the Twelve or to that larger company of 
which they were the major part. 

Paul’s conception of the function of an apostle is conveyed by implica- 
tion rather than by any express statement. The important passage 
x Cor. 1278 indicates the place of high importance which he attached to it, 
and shows that he regarded apostleship rather as a commission conferred 
by divine endowment than an ecclesiastical office to which one was appointed 
or elected by men (see also Gal. 11). That the function was local, tH 
éxxAnoalq referring to the church at Corinth, or generically to any local 
church, can not be assumed in view of Paul’s use of éxxAnola in the larger 
sense in Gal. 118 1 Cor. 15° Phil. 38 Col. 118 *4, and is against all other usage 
of the word &réctoAos. It is still more clear that in Eph. 4" the writer is 
thinking of the church at large. But neither of these passages gives a 
clear definition of the specific function of the apostle. The evidence that 
Paul regarded first-hand testimony to the resurrection as a part of the work 
of the apostle has already been discussed (cf. 2 above). That the preach- 
ing of the gospel was a part of it is clearly implied not only in such passages 
as Gal. 1'¢ x Cor. 117 Rom. 11, but in practically all his references to his 
apostleship. But neither of apostleship in general nor of his own apostle- 
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ship in particular would this have been an adequate definition. Not every 
preacher of the gospel was an apostle; nor was it given to Paul by virtue 
of his apostleship to preach the gospel without restriction. Limiting his 
own efforts to Gentile lands (Gal. 11* 2% °) and within these lands to fields 
not already occupied by others, he disclaimed all intention of reproselytis- 
ing to his own conception of Christianity converts already made by others 
(2 Cor. ro" Rom. 152°), and equally denied the right of others to attempt 
to win his converts to their views (Gal. 1% 9 51). We infer that according 
to Paul’s conception the work of an apostle of Christ was that of planting 
Christianity. Endowed by the vision of the risen Christ with ability to 
testify to the resurrection, commissioned by God, and his commission 
attested by the signs of an apostle, viz., ability to work miracles and suc- 
cess in the work of the gospel (1 Cor. 91: * 2 Cor. 121), possessed of a message 
for which no man was his authority (Gal. 11, 1. 12), it belonged to the apostle 
not to follow in the footsteps of others, nor to build along the lines deter- 
mined by other men’s foundations, but himself to announce the gospel 
message, to found churches, and thus to fix the lines of the development 
of the new religion, or the new type of the Jewish religion. Disclaiming, 
indeed, lordship over the faith of his converts as against the working of 
the Spirit in their own hearts (2 Cor. 1), yet in the assured conviction of 
his own apostleship and his own possession of the Spirit (x Cor. chap. 2), 
Paul did not hesitate on the one side to reprove, exhort, and even to com- 
mand the churches which he had founded (1 Thes. 4?; cf. 2 Thes. 3 
2 Cor. 13% 1° et freg.), and, on the other, utterly to deny the right of others, 
whether true or false apostles, to assume such authority over these churches. 
To be an apostle of Christ was in Paul’s thought to be divinely commis- 
sioned to found churches of Christ and, by virtue of such commission, to 
be independent of human authority.* It was such a commission and the 
right and duty to exercise it among the Gentiles, thus practically deter- 
mining the character of Gentile Christianity as far as his work and influ- 
ence extended, that Paul steadfastly claimed for himself. 

Lacking any correspondingly definite expression of the conception of 
apostleship held by the other apostles, we can not say to what extent they 
would have agreed with Paul’s definition of the function of an apostle. It 
is evident, however, that Paul’s conception is closely akin to that which 


* The work of the apostles as a whole might be defined (cf. Haupt, Zum Verstandnis des 
Apostolats im N. T., p. 135) as the founding of the church. But since this is the work of 
no single man, one could not from Paul’s point of view give this as the definition of the func- 
tion of the apostle (sing.) without the addition of a limiting phrase defining the scope and 
territory within which the individual apostle was divinely commissioned to act. Yet neither, 
from Paul’s point of view, was the founding of the church committed to any body of men 
to be achieved by them’as a body. Whether it be due to the difference of judgment between 
himself and others whose apostleship he was nevertheless unwilling to deny, or to inherent 
individualism, the apostle held at any rate that to him was given his task and to the others 
theirs, which each was to accomplish, with recognition of the other’s rights and duties, but 
not co-operatively as a duty laid on them all jointly. 
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underlies Acts 17!-?6, but that his is more sharply defined in respect to the 
independence of the apostle. It is evident, also, that precisely by reason 
of this peculiarity of Paul’s view, it was well adapted to give rise to con- 
troversy. A conception of a college of apostles would have called for cor- 
porate action in the achievement of a common task. But Paul’s individ- 
ualism, his view that each apostle—he at least—had his own commission 
from God, and was responsible, therefore, to God and not to his fellow- 
apostles, could scarcely fail to bring him into conflict with those who held 
the other conception. Paul’s solution of the problem of conflicting claims 
that in fact arose was, as Gal. 2° 1° clearly shows, neither to deny the apos- 
tleship of the others and maintain his own only, nor to consent to submit 
mooted questions to a majority vote of a college of apostles, but to affirm 
the undiminished authority of each in his own field. The pillar apostles, 
on the other hand, without apparently denying his apostleship, did not at 
first recognise that it required them not to interfere with his work. Later, 
they conceded this in theory, but did not steadfastly conform to it in prac- 
tice; while the more extreme members of the Jewish Christiar party denied 
Paul’s apostleship altogether. 

Itinerancy was evidently an incidental rather than a cardinal feature of 
the apostle’s work. The Twelve, according to Mk. 3%, were to go out 
from time to time. But Acts 14, 2 makes no mention of itinerancy. The 
use of the phrase yuvatxa meotkyety in 1 Cor. 9° suggests that the apostles 
generally and the brethren of the Lord were more or less itinerant, yet 
rather in the sense that they had frequent occasion to change their home 
than to be away from home. Paul, we know, was in “journeyings oft.” 
Having no family he may perhaps be said to have had no home. Mani- 
festly, also, the witness to the resurrection must go where they are to whom 
the testimony is to be borne, and the founder of churches can not remain 
seated in one place. Yet prolonged residence in a given place might be 
necessary to the accomplishment of a given apostle’s task, and no definite 
limit could be set to the period of such residence. Like the modern mis- 
sionary bishop, the apostle must be where his work called him, yet not nec- 
essarily always journeying. James the brother of our Lord was never, so 
far as our evidence shows, an itinerant preacher, nor does it seem probable 
that any one who, in the discharge of his function as a founder of Chris- 
tianity, should find it expedient to take up permanent residence in a cer- 
tain place, would on that account have been denied the title of apostle. 
Still less does the evidence of the N. T. permit us to suppose that itinerancy 
would of itself have entitled a preacher of the gospel to be called an apostle. 
Nor was the expression equivalent to “evangelist,” or to the modern term, 


“missionary.” 
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IV. CHRISTIAN USAGE IN THE SECOND CENTURY. 


To the interpretation of the development of the apostolate and the usage 
of the word “apostle” hereinbefore set forth, the use of the word in the well- 
known passage in the Ardaxi tOv dudexa “ArootéAwy, chap. Ir, seems 
at first sight to interpose an objection: 


But concerning the prophets and apostles, so do ye according to the ordinance of the 
gospel. Let every apostle, when he comes to you, be received as the Lord; but he shall not 
abide more than a single day, or if there be need, the second; and if he abide three days he 
is a false prophet. And when he departs let the apostle receive nothing save bread, until 
he find shelter. But if he ask for money he is a false prophet. 


The first injunction manifestly has reference to Mt. 10‘: “He that receiveth 
you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me.” 
And this reference in turn associates the apostle here spoken of with the 
Twelve. Yet, on the other hand it is quite impossible to suppose that the 
following injunctions were intended to apply to the Twelve or arose in a 
time when they could have been so understood. For surely the Twelve 
never sank to so low a level in the esteem of the church that it was deemed 
necessary to prohibit their remaining more than two days at utmost in any 
one church, or receiving anything more than the food necessary to sustain 
them to their next stopping place. Apparently, therefore, the passage 
comes from a time when the apostles as a class were still so connected in 
thought with the Twelve that the sentence which the gospel applies to them 
could be applied to the then existing class of apostles, but when the still 
living members of the class had so far degenerated as to be regarded with 
suspicion and treated with extreme caution. Those to whom the term is 
here applied are itinerant prophets, living off the churches, but prohibited 
from receiving any money or subsisting upon any church for more than 
two days at a time. Violation of these rules proves them false prophets, 
but apparently does not deprive them of the title “apostles.” 

It should be borne in mind that this is the only extant passage in early 
Christian literature in which any such use of the term occurs. The term 
is found six times in Clem. Rom., once in so-called 2 Clement, 16 times in 
Ignatius, five times in the Epistle to Diognetus, five times in Hermas, and 
once in Barnabas (see Goodspeed, Index Patristicus). All of these instances 
are in line with the usage which from Acts we should infer prevailed in the 
latter portion of the apostolic age, most of them very clearly so. Clement 
of Rome, Barnabas, and Ignatius know of no apostles save the Twelve and 
Paul. In Clem. Rom. 47‘ Apollos is expressly distinguished from the 
apostles: “For ye were partisans of apostles and of a man approved in their 
sight.” Equally clear is the usage of 2 Clem. and Mart. Pol. The usage 
of Hermas is less clear and may perhaps be more nearly akin to that of the 
middle period of the apostolic age. He speaks once of forty apostles and 
teachers (Sim. 9. 15) and twice of apostles and teachers, without mention- 
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ing their number (Sim. 9. 165; 252). These preached the gospel to the whole 
world and having fallen asleep preached also to those that had fallen asleep 
before them. The apostles preached to the twelve tribes (Sim. 9. 171), in 
which phrase there is, perhaps, a reminiscence of the twelve apostles. Of 
apostles still living Hermas makes no mention. From Ep. ad Diogn. 11: 
“Having become a disciple of apostles I-came forward as a teacher of the 
gentiles,”’ and the probability that this writing was produced not earlier 
than the third quarter of the second century, it might be inferred that the 
word is used of men of the second century. But the fact that, in the other 
instances in which it occurs in this fragment (11% *; 125. °), the word clearly 
has its usual reference to the great leaders of the church in the first century, 
makes it more likely that it has the same meaning here and that the writer 
intended to say that he accepted the teachings of the apostles, not that he 
knew them personally. 

The usage of the Ard3ayn remains therefore without parallel in the lit- 
erature either of the first or of the second century. It is not, indeed, impos- 
sible that the persons here referred to were survivors of the company of 
five hundred witnesses of the resurrection whom Paul mentions in x Cor. 158, 
but they had certainly ceased to exercise the functions which in an earlier 
period were the characteristic marks of an apostle, and which afterwards 
were regarded retrospectively as the signs of an apostle. In no strict sense 
can the use of the word in the Ar3ayq be regarded as the survival of a 
primitive usage. Of the three ideas, preaching the gospel, founding the 
church, itinerancy, it was the first and second, not the first and third, which 
entered into the earliest use of the term as a designation of a class in the 
Christian community; and of these the second was what constituted the 
distinctive mark of an apostle; itinerancy was apparently neither a constant 
nor a necessary feature of apostleship. 

A more probable explanation of the usage found in the Ardayq is that 
it is an offshoot, probably local and rather temporary, from the general 
stream of usage in both first and second centuries arising out of the con- 
ditions of which we catch a glimpse in 2 Cor., a degenerate use of the term 
arising from the degeneracy of the class to whom it was applied. The con- 
flict over the apostleship, reflected in the Galatian and Corinthian letters, 
led on the Jewish-Christian side, possibly on the Gentile-Christian also, 
to the designation and sending out of men as apostles, first, probably, of 
those only who had known Jesus in the flesh, but afterwards, perhaps, when 
no more such remained, of others. The name apostle thus became the 
designation of a class of itinerant Christian prophets which, for reasons no 
longer known, in time so degenerated that strenuous rules were laid down 
to prevent their unduly annoying the churches. But this was, after all, 
a relatively sporadic use of the term.* The main stream of usage in Chris- 
tian circles remained the same. It was still commonly used of the founders 


* Cf. the usage prevailing at about the same time in Jewish circles, mentioned under I above. 
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of the church, those men of the first generation, contemporaries of Jesus 
who put their stamp upon the new religious movement and had no suc- 
cessors. 


II. NATHP AS APPLIED TO GOD. 


The antecedents of the N. T. designation of God as Father are found, 
on the one side, in an ancient usage of the Greek world, and on the other 
in the religious thinking of the Hebrews. 


I. CLASSICAL USAGE. 


As early as Homer Zeus is designated as rathp dvdpmv te Oemv, and in 
later classical writers as cathe: Aésch. Theb. 512; Aristoph. Achar. 225; 
Pind. Pyth. 4"; Soph. Trach. 275: 8 tv a&xdvtwy Zetg mathe ’OAbumtoc. 
On the question whether this title marked him as the progenitor of the race 
of gods and men, or emphasised his authority and watch-care over them, 
see Zinzow, ‘‘Zeds natno und Qe6c,” in ZRWRL., 1882, pp. 189 f. Diod. 
Sic. 5.72? says of him, natéoa 8t& thy goovtida xat thy ebvotay thy elc 
Gmavtas, Ect 88 xat th BSoxetv Gowep doynydy elvat tod yévous thy 
avboumnwyv. Cf. also Plut. A poph. reg. 15. Jos. Ant. 4. 262 (8%) speaks rather 
under the influence of his contact with the Greek world than of his Hebrew 
training when he calls God rathp tod maytds. 


Il. OLD TESTAMENT USAGE. 


The O. T. writers speak of God as Father of men rather rarely, yet 
often enough to make it clear that they employed the term not in any 
literal or physical sense, or to designate a relation of God to all men, but 
to ascribe to him ethical relations to certain men or to a certain people 
analogous to those which a human father sustains to his sons. The rela- 
tion which is in mind is sometimes authority, but especially love and watch- 
care. See Deut. 326 Isa. 631* Jer. 34 19 319 Mal. 16 2 Sam. 7% 1 Chr. 17%; 
cf. Deut. 14 Hos. 11! Ps. 27. The reference to creation in Mal. 2'° is quite 
exceptional, but even here it is to be noticed that it is creation, not beget- 
ting or descent—hence, not fatherhood in a physical sense. In Ps. 27 the 
term ‘“‘beget” is used, but it is evidently like the word “‘son”’ itself, em- 
ployed in a purely figurative sense denoting an ethical or representative 
relationship. When God is said to be the Father of Israel, this affirmation 
is wholly religious, designating God’s choice of the nation, and his love for 
it, and watch-care over it (Deut. 328-1), and the designation of him as Father 
of the King of Israel or of the coming Messiah has the same significance. 
In the few instances in which it is used of individuals, Ps. 68° 103%, it clearly 
refers to his compassionate love and care. 


IJ. THE USAGE OF LATER JEWISH WRITERS. 


In the later Jewish writers the term retains the same general significance 
in reference to the nation, present or future (Tob. 134 Wisd. 111° Jub. 1% 
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%; cf. 2°). Clear instances of the designation of God as Father of the 
Messiah do not seem to occur; for Test. XII Patr. Jud. 24% speaks of God 
not as Father of the Messiah, but as the Holy Father (see also Levi 18°), 
and Levi 17? employs the term only by way of comparison; the Ps. Sol. 
(1738) designate the Lord as the King, not the Father of the Messiah. On 
the other hand, the designation of God as the Father of the pious individual 
or individuals appears more frequently than in the canonical writings. Cf. 
esp. Wisd. 218-18; “He (the righteous) vaunteth that God is his father. Let 
us see if his word be true and let us try what shall befall him in the end of 
his life. For if the righteous man is God’s son, he will uphold him, and 
he will deliver him out of the hands of his adversaries.”’ See also Sir. 23} ¢ 
Ps. Sol. 1727, and Bous. Rel. d. Jud.*, pp. 432 ff. 


IV. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


These facts make it evident that the N. T. teachers and writers found 
the term ready to their hands both in the thought and vocabulary of the 
Greek world and especially in their inheritance from their Hebrew ances- 
try; in the former as a designation of God’s relationship to men in general 
and, in the latter, of his attitude towards those who were the especial objects 
of his love and approval. Its range of uses and the variety of the forms 
which the expression takes in N. T. is such as to make it necessary to give 
attention to these before considering the precise content of the term in the 
N. T. books. 


A. THE FORMS OF EXPRESSION AND CONSTRUCTIONS OCCURRING IN N, T. 


The term xatfo is used in N. T. with reference to God: 

1. Without the article and without other appellative so joined with it 
as to constitute with it a compound appellative. 

(a) In the vocative (or nominative used as a vocative), alone: Lk. 11? 
224 2346 Jn. rr 1227, 28 771, 5, 11, 21, 4, 5° with other appellatives in appo- 
sition with it: Mt. 1175 Lk. ro%!8; with adjective or possessive limitations: 
Mt. 263% 4, 

(b) In the predicate or in dependent construction with qualitative force: 
Jn. 1 518 84 (with coy Oe6y in apposition), * 2 Cor. 61%. 

2. With the article, but without other appellative so joined with it as 
to constitute with it a compound appellative. 

(a) Absolutely and without appositive: Mt. 1126 27 2486 2819 Mk. 13% 
143¢ Lk. ro*>, 2. ¢ Jn, 118 335 4%. 8, and freq. in Jn. Acts 14 7 23° Rom. 648%, 

(b) Limited by a genitive referring to Jesus, as in the phrases, “my 
father,? ‘his father,” “thy fathery:) Mt. 724 ro: #3 1127 120 20% 25% 262%) 5 
Mk. 888 Lk. 24° 10% Jn. 517 819 10% 2%, and freq. in Mt. and Jn. 

(c) Limited by a genitive referring to men: Mt. 6% *§ ro* 29 134 Lk. 6+ 


128% 3; no exx. in Jn. 
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(d) Limited by a participle or prepositional phrase: Lk. 11% Jn. 5%7 
644, 57 Brg, 18 y 249, 

(e) Limited by a genitive referring to Jesus, and an adjective, participle, 
or prepositional phrase: Mt. 72! ros 83 1250 1518 1617 181% M4, 19, 35, 

(f) Limited by a genitive referring to men, and an adjective, participle, 
or prepositional phrase: Mt. 51% 45, 48 61 4 6 9% 14, 18, 26, 32 711 Mk, 11%, 

3. Joined with 6e4¢ to form a compound appellative. 

(a) The two words standing without connective and neither word hay- 
ing the article: not found in the gospels or Acts; frequent in the Pauline 
epistles, and occasional in the general epistles: Rom. 17, &xd Oe00 nated 
judy xat xuelov "Incod Xprorod. x Cor. 13 2 Cor. 1? Gal. 114 Eph. 1? 6% 
Phil. 12 24 Col. 12 1 Thes. 1! 2 Thes, 11 2 1 Tim. 1? 2 Tim. 1? Tit. 14 Phm. * 
r Pet. 12 2 Pet. 117 2 Jn. *.Jude+. 

(b) The two words being joined by xaf and the phrase preceded by the 
article, giving the expression 4 Oed¢ xat xatyo; not found in the gospels 
or Acts; not infrequent in Paul: Rom. 15°, tva .. . 80&4¢nte tov Oedv 
xat xaréox to0 xuelou hudy "Incood Xprorod. x Cor. 15% 2 Cor. 13 113! 
Gal. 14 Eph. 1? 52° Phil. 42° 1 Thes. 1 31, 18 Jas. 127 1 Pet. 13 Rev. 1°. 

4. In some eight or ten passages the words cathe and Oeds are associated 
in other ways which are slight modifications of those already named. In 
five of them some uncertainty of text affects the question what form the 
original text contains. In Col. 1° 317, there occurs the phrase +t 0e@ xarol. 
In Col. 14, N31 read tH Oe@ ratel, FG Oe@ t@ xatel, but the evidence is 
on the whole against the insertion of 9e@. In Jn. 627 and Eph. 117 6 Oe6¢ 
and $ xathe do not constitute a compound appellative, but stand in appo- 
sition, the relation being such as we commonly express in English by the 
word “namely.” In Jn. 8*! 6 0e6¢ stands in similar relation with els xatno, 
and in 1 Cor. 8* 6 xathe is in apposition with els Oe6s. In Eph. 4* we 
have elc Oeb¢ xal cathe x&ytwy, which is simply the common form 3 b, with 
the numeral efc¢ replacing the definite article. In Mt. 6% & 8eb¢ 8 nario is 
found in 8*B Sah., but most authorities omit 6 8e6¢. It is bracketed by 
WH. Other editors do not admit it even to the margin. In 2 Thes. 21*4 
Beds 6 cathe is read by most authorities. The 6 before 6e6¢ is omitted by 
BD*K 33 and bracketed by WH. Before xarnoe it is doubtless genuine, 
though generally omitted by the Syrian authorities. Apparently we have 
here an expression unique in N. T. 

Aside, therefore, from the four cases of distinctly detached apposition, : 
the two cases of 7 8e@ xatet (Col. 18 31”), the one case of [8] Oeb¢ & natho 
(2 Thes. 21°), the one instance of els Oed¢ xat xatho (Eph. 48), all the in- 
stances of @sé¢ and xatye used together for which there is good textual 
evidence, have either the form @ed¢ zathe (without article or connective) 
or 6 Bed xat mathe (with both article and connective). 

The first of these forms (see 3a above) occurs in the genitive or dative 
only; in nineteen out of the twenty-one instances after a preposition, and 
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in the two remaining cases (Phil. 2" and 1 Pet. 1) after a prepositional 
phrase. In nine of the twenty-one instances it is limited by judy, the list 
of nine being almost identical with those which belong to the certainly 
genuine Pauline letters (x Cor. 1 2 Cor. 12 Gal. 18 Eph. 1? Phil. 12 Col. 3? 
Phm. * 2 Thes. 11, but ef. contra Gal. x11 x Thes. 11). In no instance in this 
group is the compound appellative followed by a genitive referring to Christ. 

The second form (3 b above) is found in all cases except the vocative. 
In five of the fourteen it is followed by jydy; in six by a genitive referring 
to Jesus, in three there is no genitive limitation. In three instances it 
occurs after a preposition or prepositional adverb. 

It thus appears that either form may be used in prepositional construc- 
tions, but that there is a decided preference for the shorter form after 
prepositions. Either form may be used in the genitive or dative, but only 
the longer form occurs in the nominative or accusative. Either form may 
be limited by judy or be used without limitation, but only the longer form 
is limited by a genitive referring to Christ. 

These facts show that the difference between the two expressions is one 
neither of meaning nor of definiteness, but only of the situations in which 
each is preferably used. In accounting for the omission of the article 
before 806 cateéc it is to be borne in mind (1) that neither 6e6¢ nor xathe 
exhibit any special use of the article, the assertions commonly made to the 
contrary being without good basis, as is also the implication of Rob. p. 795, 
that 0265 and 6 @eé¢ are used without distinction; the regular designation 
of God is 6 6e6¢,* and the omission of the article indicates that the term 
is qualitative, or much more rarely indefinite, or comes under some other 
general rule for the use of nouns without the article; (2) that it is not due 
to the presence or absence of a limiting genitive; (3) that some compound 
names show a tendency to omit the article more freely than the single 
terms which compose the compound; this is true both of such names as 
Xfuwy Tléteos, composed of two proper names and of those like ’Inoots 
Xetotésc, which are in part appellative; it is apparently true of 6eb< 
mathe, since this expression is almost invariably anarthrous; (4) that prep- 
ositional phrases of a formulary or qualitative character tend to omit 
the article before the noun. This tendency is illustrated by év xvef and 
éy Xototp. It is apparently the combined influence of these two latter 
tendencies that gives rise to the expression &xd 6e00 matpéc. The ten- 
dency to omit the article with compound names (in this case amounting to 
an almost invariable rule) excludes tod 200 nate6s; the preference for the 
non-articular form in prepositional phrases leads to the use of &xb Oeod 
mavods rather than d&xd tod 0200 xal mateds. Cf. x Thes. 1* 3% Jas. 177, 

The fact of most importance for the interpreter is that the omission of 


* The English use of “Lord” and “God’’ interestingly reverses the Greek use of xvptos 
and 6e6s in N. T. The Greek regularly says 6 @e6s, but in using xvptos of God usually 
employs it without the article. In English, on the other hand, we say “the Lord,” but “God”’ 
(without the article). The usual Greek for “the Lord God” is xvptos 0 @eds. Cf. S1.Qn. 
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the article with the compound appellative does not affect the meaning of 
the expression. 

In reference to the question whether xaveé¢ in Gal. 1! and other passages 
in which no genitive is added designates God as Father of men or of Christ, 
it should be noticed: (i) The latter conception is several times unequivocally 
expressed in Paul (Rom. 15 2 Cor. 1° 11°! Eph. 1°) and is, therefore, not 
intrinsically improbable here. (ii) Yet in the Pauline epistles, when xatnp, 
referring to God is joined by xat to a name of Christ, caro prevailingly 
if not invariably designates God as Father of men. In nine instances out 
of sixteen, viz., in Rom. 17 1 Cor. 1* 2 Cor. 1? Gal. 1 Eph. 1? Phil. 1? Phm. * 
2 Thes. 1! 3 yay is expressed; in three cases—1 Tim. 1? 2 Tim. 1? Tit. 1— 
it is probably to be supplied in thought from the context; the probability is 
strong that in the remaining four cases—Gal. 1! Eph. 673 1 Thes. 1! 2 Thes. 1?, 
in which no genitive is expressed, that which is to be supplied in thought 
is }udy. (iii) In the eight instances in the Pauline epistles in which ratho 
is used of God without genitive limitation and is not joined by xaf to the 
name of Jesus (Rom. 8'* 1 Cor. 88 1524 2 Cor. 618 Gal. 4° Eph. 117 Phil. 21 
Col. 31"), there are several in which xatye unequivocally designates the 
relation of God to men; none in which it certainly designates God as Father 
of Christ, though several of them are usually so interpreted (esp. x Cor. 15% 
Phil. 2! Col. 317). These facts make it clear that rary as a title of God is 
prevailingly used by Paul (it is otherwise in John) to designate the relation 
of God to men; and especially that when Oed¢ mathe and xbetoc "Inooiic 
Xorords are joined, the antithesis in thought is not that of the relation of 
Father and Son to one another, but of their respective relations to men. 
See Rom. 17 1 Cor. 1? 2 Cor. 13, etc., esp. r Cor. 88 (iv) At the same 
time it must be remembered that in the two passages in which Paul spe- 
cially discusses the relation of believers to God as sons of the Father he 
implies a causal relation between such sonship and the possession of the 
spirit of God’s Son, Jesus Christ (Gal. 44-7 Rom. 815-17). It is therefore 
contrary to the apostle’s thought to draw a line of sharp distinction between 
the fatherhood of God to Christ and his fatherhood to men, and it may 
be that when xatye is used without genitive limitation, the emphasis is 
on God’s fatherly attitude without specific reference to the persons to 
whom it is manifested. 

When jay, limiting xate6¢ after a preposition, is followed by xal xuefov 
"Insod Xototod, as in Gal. 1%, it is grammatically possible that xvelou 
*Insod Xoetstod should be joined by xat to qyey and along with it limit 
mateés, rather than, like matoeéc, be governed by the preposition. That 
this is not in fact the case, but that xaf joins xvelov to O20 nateds and 
is with it governed by 4x6 is made clear by two facts: (i) This double con- 
ception, God as Father of us and of Jesus Christ, is nowhere unambiguously 
expressed in the Pauline letters; the second genitive xat xvefov occurs only 
when 60. atop. is itself in the genitive. (ii) Though there is in the un- 
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doubtedly genuine letters of Paul no so perfectly clear example as that in 
2 Thes. 11, év Oe ratel tudy xat xvely "Incod Xeror@, where toy lim- 
iting nate is followed not by xdo. "Ins. Xp. in the genitive but by a dative, 
yet such other examples as Gal. 11 1 Thes. 1! 34, where the structure of the 
sentence removes all syntactical ambiguity, show that it was the apostle’s 
usual habit to associate the titles designating God and Christ together 
after a preposition, not to join the latter with tay, referring to men. 

On the question whether when the form 4 6ed¢ xa xathoe is followed 
by tay (Gal. 14 Phil. 42° 1 Thes. 1? 3%. 8) the genitive limits both 66> 
and xathe or cathe only, translators and interpreters are divided. Vulg. 
renders it uniformly by the ambiguous phrase “deus et pater noster.” 
Weisz. usually reads, “Gott wnser Vater,’ entirely ignoring the xa (in 
1 Thes. 13, “unser Gott und Vater”). Sief. reads, “Gott der auch unser 
Vater ist,” expressly rejecting the translation “wnser Gott und Vater.” 
Ell., followed by Alf., makes }yéy limit nate only, translating, “God and 
our Father.” Segond reads, “notre Dieu et Pére”’; RV. “our God and 
Father.” The last is undoubtedly correct; the arguments advanced for 
restricting the limitation of qwdév to mathe are quite inconclusive. The 
statement of Alford (citing Ell., whom he misunderstands) that ratio is 
regularly anarthrous is an error; mathe, whether referring to man or to 
God, shows the regular use of the article; and the argument that $ @e6¢ 
is naturally used absolutely is of little weight in view of Paul’s not infre- 
quent use of § 6cb¢ udy (1 Cor. 611 Thes. 2? 3° 2 Thes. 112), and 8 eb 
wou (Rom. 18 Phil. 13 41°). Nor is the appeal made by Sief. to the phrase 
Qc0d xateds tumy (Rom. 17 1 Cor. 13, etc.) of any weight, first because, 
the phrase being different, it is by no means certain that the relation of 
judy is the same, and, second, because the probability is, as shown above, - 
that 6205 xatpéc is itself a compound name, the whole of which, as a unity 
including both elements, is limited in thought by ju@v. Two nouns joined 
by xat and having the article before the first only are always closely con- 
nected in thought, either as common predicates of one individual, or as 
individuals constituting in some sense a unity. Even in the latter case, 
when the objects are distinct, and only closely joined in thought, a genitive, 
standing after either or before them both, commonly limits both. See 
Lk. 142! Phil. 17 #5 217 Eph. 35 : Thes. 2" 37 2 Pet. 11°. Much more prob- 
ably, therefore, would this be the case when the two nouns evidently desig- 
nate the same person. The only fact that could suggest a restriction of 
the relation of a genitive after two such nouns to the second would be its 
manifest unsuitableness to limit the first. 

Somewhat similar reasoning leads us to the conclusion that tod xvplov 
huey ’Iqsod Xptorod when standing after & Oebs xat mathe (Rom. 15° 
2 Cor. 1! Eph. 13 1 Pet. 13; cf. 2 Cor. r1*) is to be understood as limiting 
both nouns. The expression “God of our Lord Jesus” does not, indeed, 
occur in Paul (cf. Mk. 15% Mt. 274¢ Jn. 20!7), but it can not be inferred from 
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this fact that Paul could not limit the compound appellative “God and 
Father” by a genitive referring to Jesus Christ, for neither does Paul use the 
phrase “Father of our Lord Jesus.” 


B. THE MEANING OF THE TERM, xatye, AS APPLIED TO GOD. IN N. T. 


1. Jas. x17 stands quite alone in N. T. in its use of the term Father to 
designate God’s relation to the heavenly bodies. 

2. The conception that God is Father of all men is rarely expressed by 
N. T. writers. That he maintains to all men, and even to the lower ani- 
mals, that attitude of love and watch-care which the term father expresses, 
is indeed explicitly affirmed. But even Mt. 5‘ and Lk. 6%. ** do not directly 
designate God as Father of all, but only of those who, as disciples of Jesus, 
‘are evidently looked upon as objects of divine approval. Nor is God called 
Father of all in Heb. 127-*, for the “‘we” of this passage apparently includes 
only Christians, or at most Jews and Christians. Only in Eph. 4°, with 
which Eph. 3% is seemingly in agreement in thought, does God seem defi- 
nitely to be called Father of all, and even here it is not quite certain that 
‘all”’ includes other than Christians. While, therefore, it may be properly 
said that the N. T. writers believe in the universal fatherliness of God, 
because they ascribe to him a relationship to all men which may naturally 
be included under that terrn, yet from the point of view of the N. T. use of 
words, the doctrine that God is the Father of all is definitely expressed, if at 
all, only in the Epistle to the Ephesians. Nor is this fact without signifi- 
cance; for it shows that the conception of God as Father so emphasised the 
ethical elements of fatherhood and in particular that of fellowship grounded 
in approval, that the N. T. writers were indisposed to use the term when 
the element of approval was not felt to be present. 

3. The designation of God as Father of all who believe in Jesus is fre- 
quent in all parts of N. T. See examples under A. 2 c, f; 3 a, b above. 
While emphasising, especially when used in addressing God, the conception 
of his love and watch-care in which men may safely trust, yet by its all 
but universal restriction to use in relation to believers, and by the clear 
limitation of the correlative term ‘‘sons of God” to those who are like God 
(Mt. 54) or who are led by his Spirit (Rom. 8*4-1*), it is evident that the term 
carries with it the idea not only of benevolent love such as God has for the 
world (Jn. 3!*) and as men are bidden to have for their enemies, but also 
such friendship and fellowship as is characteristic of the normal relation 
between a father and his children. 

4. The designation of God as the Father of Jesus is, except in the fourth 
gospel, much less frequent in N. T. than the characterisation of him as 
Father of believers, yet it is found often enough to show that it is a familiar 
thought to the N. T. writers. It is found four times in the Pauline epistles 
(Rom. 15* 2 Cor. 1* 11 Eph. 1%), is ascribed by the synoptic gospels to 
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Jesus (see A. 2b above), occurs very frequently in Jn., once in Heb. (1°, 
where it is expressly based upon the O. T. passage concerning the Son of 
David), in Pet. 2Jn.and Rev. In x Jn., asin the Gospel of John, 4 xathe 
absolute frequently occurs in antithesis with 6 uléc, suggesting that the ref- 
erence is to God as Father of Christ. 

N. T. usage in general evidently has a twofold basis, on the one side in 
the conviction attested by the synoptic gospels that as Jesus could speak 
to other men of God as “your Father,” so he could also think and speak 
of him as “my Father,” and on the other, in that the ascription to him of 
messiahship carried with it the designation of God as his Father in the 
sense in which God was the Father of the Messiah (cf. esp. Heb. 15). These 
two conceptions have, indeed, a common root in the conception of God’s 
love and watch-care over those whom he approves, but the differentiation 
of the two ideas would probably be more present to early Christian thought 
than their common root. A comparison of the several books of N. T., 
with remembrance of the order of their development and of that of their 
sources, especially of the synoptists and the fourth gospel, indicates that 
the two conceptions developed in the order named, the conception of the 
fatherhood of God as pertaining to Jesus in a unique sense or degree grad- 
ually gaining ascendancy over the earlier idea that God is Father of all 
whom he approves, but even in its latest forms never wholly losing sight 
of the basal idea of fatherhood as consisting essentially in love. That ‘the 
Father loveth the Son and showeth him all things that he himself doeth,”’ 
is still in the fourth gospel the fundamental element of fatherhood. 

In respect to the thought of Paul in particular, it is to be noted (a) that 
he used the same form of expression in reference to Jesus as in respect to 
Christians, viz., ‘‘God and Father of us,’”’ “God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’’; (b) that he expressly associated together the sonship of men 
by virtue of which they call God their Father and the sonship of Jesus, 
making the possession of the Spirit of the Son the ground or the conse- 
quence of the possession of the spirit of sonship (Rom. 8-16 Gal. 4-7); but 
(c) that he did not apparently join the two together in the expression, “‘the 
God and Father of us and of the Lord Jesus Christ’; (d) that though employ- 
ing the expression “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and 
once (2 Cor. 11%!) ‘‘the God and Father of the Lord Jesus,” he never used 
either “God of our Lord Jesus,” or “Father of our Lord Jesus” alone; and 
(e) that he never enters into an exposition of the conception of the father- 
hood of God in relation to Christ, and in particular never associates it with 
any statement respecting the origin of Jesus. From these facts it seems 
necessary to infer that, in common with the Jewish writers of the late pre- 
Christian period and with early Christian thought, Paul understood the 
divine fatherhood in a purely ethical sense, and associated it closely with 
the conception of the godhead (6etérys) itself, so that though one may 
say “our God,” or “the Father,” it is more congenial to say “our God and 
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Father.” This conception of fatherhood holds in respect to God as the 
Father of Jesus also, and, indeed, especially in respect to him, God sustain- 
ing towards him in a pre-eminent degree those ethical relations which are 
expressed by the term Father, but having no relation to him as Father 
which can be thought of apart from the fact that he is God. 

On the correlative idea of Jesus as “Son of God,” see below on The Titles 
and Predicates of Jesus, V. 


III. TITLES AND PREDICATES OF JESUS 
Occurring in the Pauline Epistles. 


I. THE TITLES ENUMERATED. 


The following names and phrases are applied to Jesus in the Pauline 
epistles, as titles or predicates. For purposes of comparison instances oc- 
curring elsewhere in N. T. are indicated in the lists.* 

1. "Inoodc. (a) Without the article: Rom. 3?* 10® x Cor. 128 2 Cor. 4 
rr® 14> Phil. 21° x Thes. 11° 4148 (not elsewhere in Paul); Mt. 141 2089 211, 12 
26% Mk. 1° Lk. 25 321, 3 41 Jn. 147, 48, etc. Acts 116 58°, etc. Heb. 2° 31 622, 
etc.; 1 Jn. 27? 5! § Rev. 1° 1217, etc.; not found in pastoral epistles, or 1 and 
2 Pet. Jas. or Jude. 

(b) With the article: Rom. 8" 2 Cor. 41%, >, ub Gal. 617 Eph. 4" 1 Thes. 
4> (only instances in Paul); Mt. 2! Mk. 1 Lk. 4* Jn. 1°°, et freg., in all 
the gospels; Acts. 11 “, etc.; 1 Jn. 4%; not in pastoral epistles, Heb. 1 and 2 
Pet. 2 and 3 Jn. Jude or Rev. 

2. Xetetés. (a) Without the article: Rom. 5* * 64 * Gal. 1% 19, et freq., 
in Paul, esp. in the phrase éy Xouor@, e. g.: Gal. 1% 217, etc.; rare in other 
parts of N. T., except 1 Pet. See Mt. 26¢ (voc.) Mk. 9 Lk. 23% Jn. 14 9% 
Acts 28* Heb. 38 gue MI Pet. x11! 2% B® gt M4 510, 14, 

(b) With the article: Rom. 748% 93 § 1418 153, 7. 19 1616 y Cor, 18 13, 17 G16b 
9? rot 38 bis 113 bis 1212 153 22, 23b 2 Cor. 15 214 3! “44 51% 4 Oi TOL & M yyt, 8 
(txt. unc.) 12° Gal. 17 62 Eph. 10, 12, 20195, 18b 34, & 4i2, 18, 20 53 & 14, 28, 26, 
a5, 2965 Phil. 136 17 (txt. unc.) #7 37, 18 Colerts 24 git,133. 3h a4 (txt. unc.) 
1, 16 (txt. unc.) 4 1 Thes. 3? 2 Thes. 3° (not elsewhere in Paul); less freq. in 
other parts of N.T. See Mt. 117 112 1629 2319 Mk. 829 Lk. 4@ Jn. 7 1197 203! 
Acts 2% 8 9 173 185 28 26% 1 Tim. 5" Heb. 3% 55 6! gM 28 r12# y Pet, 41 5} 
t Jn. 2%* 5! 2 Jn. » Rev. 208; after év in 2 Cor. 2 Eph. 1? 1. 20 only. 

6 Xpterés, meaning ‘“‘the Messiah,” but not as a title or affirmed predi- 
cate of Jesus is found in Mt. 24 224 245 * 26 Mk, 1255 1371 Lk. 338 204 2287 
2335 89 2426, 46 Tr, 120, 25 328 429 726, 27, 31, 42 TOM 7234, 

In a few passages 8 yotoré¢ is applied to Jesus, with the addition of 
unusual titles or limitations. Thus: 8 yetotds & Bactheds "IcpahA, Mk. 
157; 6 xetotd¢ tod Beod, Lk. 92%; & yoratds adrod, Acts 31# 47# Rev. rr¥, 

* Cf. Middleton, Use of the Article in Greek, edited by H. G. Rose, Appendix II (by Rose), 
“A Table showing the various Appellations of our blessed Lord,” etc. 
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3. Képtoc. (a) Without the article: Rom. 1o® 1 Cor. 7%. % bis rot 
bis, etc. It is rather infrequent in Paul, except in the phrase év xuply: 
Rom. 16% ™, 12 13, 22 ; Cor. 728, 39 2 Cor, 2° Gal. 51; a complete list is diff- 
cult to give because of the difficulty of deciding in all cases whether the 
reference is to God or Christ. It is rare in other parts of N. T. (Acts 2?¢) 
except in the gospels as a title of respectful address (Mt. 82 ® 8, etc.). 

(b) With the article: x Cor. 45 61 4 17 710, 12 g5 yx26, 27 Gal. 119, Mk. 113 
and its repetition in Mt. 21 are apparently the only cases in these gospels, 
but instances are much more frequent in Lk. Acts, and Jn.: Lk, 71. 19 
TO} 3% 41 py39 72428 7315 775, 6 186 Ig® 31, 34 2261 2434 Jn. 4) 693 112 207 18, 20, 25 
217 12 Acts 514 Qt 108, 11, 15, 17, 27, 28, 35, 42 y 716, 21b 13)? 14% 2219b 26 15b, 

4. "Insots Xptotéc. (a) Without the article preceding: Rom. 1% 8 
1 Cor. 3% Gal. 11 ™ e¢ freq. in Paul, Acts, the pastoral and general epistles; 
occurs also Heb. ro!? 13% 2 Rev. 11 2 § Mt. 1! 162 (txt. unc.) Mk. 1! Jn. 
17 17% In Mt. 1‘ 2717. 22, occurs "Insots & Aeybuevos xetotés. In Acts 3 
41° we have *Inaotcs Xptotds 6 Natweatoc. 

(b) With the article, in Mt. r!* only. See 5 b below. 

5. Xetovds *Incodc. (a) Without the article: Rom. 6% 8b, 34 yo516 
2 Cor. 1! (txt. unc.) Gal. 41 Eph. 11 22° Phil. 11. * Col. 11 4, esp. freq. in 
the phrase év Xotorq "Insod; Rom. 3% 61 8 2 1517 163 r Cor. 1% 4 30 418, 17 
16%4 Gal. 24 326 28 56 Eph. T1b 26, 7, 10, 13 36, 2 Phil. 11. 26 25 33: 4 47, 19, 
Col. 14 1 Thes. 2% 518; found also in the pastoral epistles and Acts, but in 
no other books. In Rom. 1! 2! 517 155 x Cor. 1! 2 Cor. 45 Gal. 216 3 Phil. 16 
2% the mss. vary between ’Iyncod Xp. and Xo. "Inood. 

(b) With the article preceding: Gal. 5% (cf. ad loc.) Eph. 3! only. In 
Acts 54? 185 28 coy yototéy is predicate; Mt. 1° should probably read, 
t00 "Incod Xptortou. 

6. Kigtog ’Incoic. (a) Without the article: Rom. 14" Phil. 219 Col. 317 
1 Thes. 4! Acts 75° Rev. 227° only. In Rom. 10° and Phil. 2", probably also 
in x Cor. 123, xdptog is predicate. 

(b) With the article preceding: 1 Cor. 55 (txt. unc.) 11* 16% 2 Cor. 4 
1131 Eph. 18 1 Thes. 215 4? 2 Thes. 17 28 (txt. unc.); 2 Tim. 4” (some texts); 
Phm.*; freq. also in Acts (8!* 112° 15" 16% etc.) but not found in other 
books with conclusive ms. evidence. 

7. “Insots 6 xberos quay: Rom. 4% 1 Cor. 9!; or in transposed order: 
& xbetog Huy "Incoic: x Cor. 54% > (txt. unc.) 2 Cor. 14 1 Thes. 219 311, 13 
2 Thes. 19; outside of Paul in 2 Pet. 12, "Insotc 6 xbprosg quay, and Heb. 
137°, d xbotog Hudy "Incodc only. 

8. xbetog "Insoig Xetorés and other phrases containing these three terms. 
(a) xbetos "Incods Xproté¢ without the article: Rom. 17 1 Cor. 1° 8% 2 Cor. 
1? Gal. 18 Eph. 1? 6” Phil. 1? 32° x Thes. 11 2 Thes. 11, 3, 12b Phm. 3; outside 
the Pauline letters, in Jas. 1! only. 

(b) With the article: Rom. 13" (txt. unc.) 1 Cor. 61! 2 Cor. 13% Phil. 4” 
2 Thes. 3 Phm. *; outside of Paul in Acts rr!’ 28% Rev. 22%, with vz. Ui. 


in the last case. 
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(c) In transposed order without the article: Xptotbs "Insod¢ xbptos: 
2 Cor. 4°. 

(d) With the article repeated: 6 yptotd¢ ’Incods 4 xbetog: Col. 24. 

(e) ‘O xbetog Hud ’Insots Xerotés: Rom. 5% 1 15% 30 x Cor. 1% % % 10 
155? 2 Cor. 13 8° Gal. 6". 18 Eph. 1% 17 52° 6% Col. 121 Thes. 13 5% * 28 2 Thes. 
21. 4, 16 318; also x Tim. 6% ™ Acts 1576 20% (txt. unc.) Jas. 2! x Pet. 1° 
2 Pet. 1% 4 16 Jude 4, 17, 21. 

(f) "Insodg Xptatds 5 xdgtog hwy: Rom. 1‘ 521 725 x Cor. 1°, also Jude 25. 

(g) Xetatdg "Inaods & xdetog hud. (i) Without the article before Xprotd¢ 
*Insods: Rom. 6% 8? x Cor. 1531 1 Tim. 17 * 2 Tim. 17; with wod instead 
of }udy: Phil. 38; (ii) With the article before Xerotbs ’Insotc: Eph. 3%. 

g. Ytd¢ 8200, or utés with a pronoun referring to God: (a) Without the 
article with either word: Rom. 1‘ (only instance in Paul); also in Mt. 14% 
274, 6 Mk. 11 (txt. unc.) 153 Lk. 18 Jn. 19? Acts 13* Heb.15 55. 

(b) Ytb¢ rod Beod: Mt. 43 © 829 (voc.) 274° Mk. 57 (voc.) Lk. 4% * 828 (voc.) 
Jn. 10** (txt. unc.); some of these are in conditional clauses. 

(c) With the article before utés: 6 utdg tod Be00, or 6 utd adrod, &xutod, 
00, or Y3toc, adto0, etc., referring to God: Rom. 1% 9 51° 83. 2% 32 Gal. 116 
220 44,6 Eph. 4 1 Thes. 1° (no other examples in Paul); Mt. 215 317 175 
Mk. 1! 31 g7 Lk. 37 44! 985 Jn. 1%. 49 318 525 35 (txt. unc.) 114 Acts 92° Heb. 
68 73 1079 2 Pet. 117 r Jn. 3% 410 IB gf, 9% 10 bigs 11 12b, 13, 20a, 

(d) With the article and other titles accompanying: 6 utds adtod "Insots 
Xeratds 6 xberos Huey: 1 Cor. 19; 6 tod Beod utds "Insotc Kotatbs: 2 Cor. 119; 
8 ulds alcod "Insotc Xoratés: 1 Jn. 18 3% 529; 6 yoratdg & Utds TOU Cavtoc Beod: © 
Mt. 1616 (cf. Mk. 148 Mt. 26%); 6 yotatds 6 utbs tod Ocod: Jn. 1127 2031; "Inaodg 
6 ulds tod Beo0: Heb. 4; "Incoic & ulbc adrod: x Jn. 17; 6 uldg adtod & wovo- 
yevns: 1 Jn. 4%. Cf. 2 Jn. 3, "Insods Xerotdc & ulds tod matpdbc. 

ro. In the Pauline epistles swrqe is applied to Jesus in Phil. 32°, yet here 
not precisely as a title. Cf. Lk. 24 Jn. 4 Acts 53113% 1 Jn. 4%. Asa title 
of Jesus 6 cwtho hudv Xotoths "Insots is found in 2 Tim. 119; Xototd¢ 
"Insots 6 cwrhe hydy in Tit. 14; "Incods Xorotds 6 awtho huey in Tit. 35; 
6 Beds xat cwrhe quay Xprotds "Incods in Tit. 2; 6 Bed huey xat awrite 
*Inoods Xetotés in 2 Pet. 11; 6 xbetocg Hudy xal awrhe Inoots Xetoréc in 2 Pet. 
111 318; without judy in 2 Pet. 27°. 

11. Oe6¢. The passages to be considered here are: Rom. 9° Heb. 18 Jn. 
1418 r Jn. 5%. Cf. also Phil. 28. 


II. IHZOY=. 


*"Insods is a personal name, the Grecised form of the Hebrew name 
Joshua, ym, which etymologically means “‘saviour.” To what extent 
this etymological sense of the word lingered in the use of the name itself 
in N. T. times, there is no definite indication. In Paul there is no trace 
of it, and elsewhere in N. T. in Mt. 1X only. Probably it was usually as 
little in mind as is the meaning of the word Theodore at the present day. 
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i XPLITOR: 


A. JEWISH USAGE. 


Xetct6g is the Greek representative of the Hebrew mvp, “anoint- 
ed.” The Hebrew word is applied in the literal sense to the high priest 
in Ley. 43% 1%, As a substantive sometimes in the expression “the 
anointed of Yahweh,” it is applied to the King of Israel: 1 Sam. 219 3% 
12% § Ps, 185 Lam. 4?° Hab. 3%. It is used of Cyrus in Isa. 451. From its 
usage with reference to the King of Israel, perhaps under the influence 
of a messianic interpretation of Ps. 2%, and Dan. 9%f-, it came to be em- 
ployed as a title, eventually the most common and distinctive title, of 
the expected king and deliverer of Israel. But as the idea of a personal 
Messiah is not always associated with what may be broadly called the 
messianic hope (see Bous. Rel. d. Jud.?, p. 255), so the term Xotoréc is 
not always present when the expected deliverer is spoken of. See, e. g., 
Test. XII Patr. Reub. 67-2; Lev. 8% 181. Jud. 241-* Dan. 51% 1. Among 
the earliest instances of its use as a distinctive messianic title are r Enoch 
48'° 524, Charles, Book of Enoch, ad loc., says these are the earliest cases. 
Nearly contemporaneous and more significant is Ps. Sol. 173». 86: “And a 
righteous king and taught of God is he that reigneth over them. And 
there shall be no iniquity in his days in their midst, for all shall be holy, 
and their King is Messiah, Lord (Xototd¢ xdetoc).”” The whole psalm is 
a most instructive reflection of the ideas of religion, and especially of the 
Messiah and the messianic deliverance which were held by the Pharisees 
in the last pre-Christian century. See also 18* *, and on the whole subject 
Schr., § 29; E. T. II, ii, pp. 129 ff.; Bous. Rel. d. Jud.?, pp. 255 ff. 


B. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


The evidence of N. T. leaves no room for doubt that the titular use of 
the term illustrated in Ps. Sol., in which it denotes an ideal expected char- 
acter as distinguished from an identified historical person, had become com- 
mon by the early part of the first Christian century, as it also shows even 
more clearly that early in the history of the Christian movement it was 
used as a descriptive title or personal name of Jesus. 

As respects the degree of identification of the character designated by 
the term with the person Jesus, there are five uses of the term in N. T., in 
the first four of which it stands alone without other appellatives; in the 
fifth it is used with other titles of Jesus. 

1. It designates “the Messiah” without identification of any person as 
such: Mt. 24 22 Mk. 1235 Lk. 22° 246 Jn. 726 27, 31, 41, «2 Acts 231 1738, 

2. It is used as the predicate of a proposition, the subject of which is 
affirmed to be the Messiah, the identification lying, however, not in the 
term but being effected by the proposition itself; or in a question, it is asked 
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whether one is to be identified with the Christ. Most frequently the sub- 
ject of the affirmation or question is Jesus (Mk. 8*° 14" Mt. 161* 26® Lk. 9% 
23? Jn. 7 ro™ 1137 178» Acts 17%» 185), but occasionally others (Mt. 24% 3 
Lk. 3"*). For qualitative effect the article may be omitted: Acts 2°¢, 

3. It designates “the Messiah” as such, but with implied identification 
of the Messiah with Jesus; in other words, refers to Jesus, but to him specifi- 
cally as the Christ: Mt. 117 11? 231° Acts 8° Rom. 74 g% § 1418 157 19 1616 
1 Cor. r& 1 17 (txt. unc.) 9! ro! bis 1212 1538 2 Cor. 18 21% 4 34 qe 510, 
9" Io! 5 4 yr? 729 Gal. 17 62 Eph. x10, 12, 20 95, 13 3% 8, 17 4% 20 5? 5, 14, 23, 24, 
25, 29 Phil, 115. 27 37 18, etc. 

4. It becomes a title or name of Jesus without discernible emphasis upon 
his messiahship, though this is perhaps usually in the background of the 
thought: Rom. 5% 8 64, 8 9 Qe, 10, 17 9! Tot & 7 17 15% 18, 20, 29 765 y Cor, 112 17 
216 31, 38 ql, 10 bis 57 615 722 8. 12 gt yr! y227 y53 1%, 13, M4, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 290 
2 Cor. 12! 21% 15, 17 33 4 48 517, 18, 19, 20 bis 68 823 ro7 bis 111% 13, 23 y2t, 10, 19 
13? (?) Gal. 1. 1% 22 24, 16, 17, 20, 21 318, 16, 24, 27, 29 glo ol, 2, 4 Heb. 38 gi m4 

The line of distinction between the two classes of cases, 3 and 4, can 
not be clearly drawn. Broadly speaking, the instances in which the article 
is present in the Greek belong under 3, those in which it is absent under 4. 
But instances without the article may belong under 3, the article being 
omitted to give the word qualitative force. See, e. g., 1 Cor. 1 (cf. RV. 
margin); so, perhaps, 1 Cor. 2! and 2 Cor. 5!6, and probably Mk. 9*. It is 
possible also that in some cases the article is prefixed, as it is also to Inaod¢ 
or any proper name, without emphasising the titular significance. It is 
clear, however, that the word is often used purely as a proper name and 
that this fact is usually marked by the omission of the article. No exam- 
ples of this usage of Xetotés alone, without the article (on Insot¢ Xoerarés, 
see below), occur in the gospels, except perhaps in Mk. 9“. Though the 
Pauline letters show clearly that it was current before the gospels were 
written, the gospel writers do not, with the one possible exception, impute 
it to the evangelic period or themselves employ it. 

5. It occurs in combination with other titles of Jesus, forming with them 
compound appellatives. See I 4, 5, 8 above, and below. 

In the epistles of Paul, which in time of writing precede all, or all but one, 
of the other N. T. books, we find the use of the term with reference to 
Jesus fully developed, and taken for granted. This is true even of the 
earliest letters. Paul’s common titles for Jesus are “the Christ,” “Christ,” 
“the Lord Jesus Christ,” and ‘our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ Indeed, he finds 
no occasion to affirm that Jesus is the Christ, nor does he, outside of two 
or three passages of somewhat doubtful interpretation (see, e. g., 2 Cor. 10M. 
cf. Eph. 1'* 1"), ever use the term in its primary sense of “the (unidentified) 
Christ.” The major portion of the post-Pauline epistles exhibit substan- 
tially the same usage, but with a somewhat marked tendency to prefer 
the longer, compound titles. These facts show that comparatively early 
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in the apostolic age the use of the term as a title or name of Jesus was 
already well established. 

From the gospels and Acts we are able to see in part how this usage arose 
and was developed. Though undoubtedly written after the letters of Paul, 
and in many passages reflecting the usage of the period in which they arose 
(so, e. g., clearly in Mt. 1! and Mk. 1°; see also Mt. 11? 231°), they show 
clear traces of an earlier usage and thought. The gospel of Mk. represents 
Jesus as gathering his earliest disciples without asserting that he was the 
Christ or eliciting from them any acknowledgment of him as such. The 
first assertion of the messiahship was at Czsarea Philippi, but the con- 
fession there made he charges them not to publish (8% *°), and it is not 
again referred to except incidentally in conversation between Jesus and his 
disciples (941), and by implication in the words of Bartimeus, till the trial 
of Jesus, when in response to the challenge of the high priest he openly de- 
clares that he is the Christ (Mk. 14*!- *). The discussion of the lordship of 
the Messiah in 12**- pertains to the Messiah as such, not to Jesus. This 
primitive tradition is somewhat modified in the other synoptic gospels, yet 
not so as materially to obscure it. 

The fourth gospel represents the question whether Jesus was the Christ 
as playing a much larger and earlier part in the relation of Jesus to the 
Jewish people than the synoptic gospels imply. In this, as in other respects, 
the gospel has doubtless been affected by the distance between the events 
narrated and the writing of the book, and by the special purpose of the 
book as defined in 20%4; but even in this gospel, there is an entire absence 
of the Pauline usages of Xptot6s and 6 yerotds, and “Incots Xorotds 
occurs but once (17%) in narrative or discourse, the personal name Jesus 
being the one commonly used. Even in editorial passages Xototés never 
occurs, 6 xetot6s but once (20%!), and then not as a title but as a predi- 
cate, and "Insoi¢ Xetotés but once (117). The longer compound titles do 
not occur at all. 

The book of Acts, on the other hand, furnishes examples of all the Pauline 
usages, the instances of the compound names being most frequent. The 
writer even represents Peter, at the beginning of the apostolic age, as com- 
monly using the expression “Jesus Christ” and once “the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” If this is historically correct, there must have been a very rapid 
development of usage immediately following the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. It is probable, however, that the author is here, to some extent, 
carrying back to the beginning of the apostolic age the usage of a later 
time. Acts 2%* ascribes to Peter the view that by the resurrection and 
exaltation of Jesus God made him both Lord and Christ. If this means 
that the messiahship dates from the resurrection, this is a different con- 
ception from that which is implied in the third gospel, viz.: that it belonged 
to his public ministry (3°: 9%), if not even dating from his birth (2". **). 
In the mind of the writer it may perhaps mean that what he was pre- 
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viously in purpose and by right he now became in fact and power (cf. Rom. 
1‘), or that he now became Lord as well as Christ. 

The whole evidence points, therefore, to the conclusion that beginning 
with the use of “the Christ” as the name of the expected but as yet un- 
identified coming king (a usage in existence among the Jews before the 
appearance of Jesus) it was in his lifetime first questioned whether Jesus 
was the Christ, then affirmed by his disciples that he was; then with the 
birth of the conviction that Jesus was risen from the dead, reaffirmed with 
new confidence, and that out of this conviction, perhaps in part before 
Paul’s day, but probably in larger part under his influence, there arose a 
variety of titles for Jesus, embodying this faith. These usages once devel- 
oped were carried back to a very limited extent into the gospel record and 
to a greater extent into the narrative of the early apostolic age, yet not so 
as wholly to obscure the underlying and more primitive usage. 

But it still remains to inquire precisely what it meant in the first century 
to apply to Jesus or to any one else the term “Christ,” not in its literal sense, 
“anointed,” or as a mere proper name, but as a significant title. What 
did the early Christians mean when they affirmed that Jesus was the 
Christ? In particular how did this assertion differ from what they meant 
when they spoke of him as “Lord,” or “Son of God”? 

There is singularly little direct evidence to answer this question. The 
very familiarity of the term apparently made even indirect definition un- 
necessary. Yet such evidence as there is is sufficient to make it clear that 
as a descriptive title the word meant “deliverer,”’ “saviour,” with the 
added implication of divine appointment. Both elements of this meaning 
arise, of course, not from the etymology of the word, but from its employ- 
ment to designate the looked-for King of Israel, concerning whom men’s 
chief thought was that he, sent by God, would deliver Israel. The element 
of divine appointment is specially suggested in Acts 236: “Him hath God 
made both Lord and Christ.” But the word “Christ” complementary 
to the term “Lord” probably describes Jesus as Saviour. In the absence 
of any direct definition of the word in Paul’s writings there is no more sig- 
nificant clue to the thought for which the term stands in his mind than 
the class of words with which he employs the expression 4 yetetés, which, 
as pointed out above, is not a proper name but a significant title. It is 
important, therefore, to observe that he all but uniformly employs tod 
yetstod in preference to Xprctod and even to other designations of Jesus 
after terms of soteriological significance. Thus he uses td edayyéAtov tod 
yercz00 eight times (1 Thes. 3? Gal. 17 1 Cor. 9 2 Cor. 212 9! ro“ Rom. 151* 
Phil. 12?) and only in 2 Thes. 18 employs any other designation of Jesus after 
elayyédtoy. After otaveds he uses tod yetorod in x Cor. 117 Gal. 61 (?) 
Phil. 3'*, and only once any other name or title of Jesus (Gal 6%; but see 
also Col. 17°). See also at OAtWets tod yerotod in Col. 1%; and t& rafhuera . 
vod yetctod in 2 Cor. 1%. After alua or compa, referring to his death too 
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yetotod is used in x Cor. 10% bis Eph. 2% Rom. 74; but also tod xuetov 
in 1 Cor. 1177. After &y&nn we find tod yetorod in Rom. 8% 2 Cor. 5 
Eph. 3%, and no instance of Xetotod or other genitive referring to Jesus 
(yet cf. Gal. 22°). Not all the instances of tod xotctod are clearly of this 
type; but the Pauline usage, as a whole, strongly suggests that by 6 yetetés 
Paul meant ‘‘the Christ” in the sense of “the Deliverer,” “the Saviour.” 
Note, also, the rarity of cwrye as a title of Jesus in his vocabulary. Phil. 370 
is the only instance in the certainly genuine letters, though it is frequent in 
the pastoral epistles. 

From what the Christ was expected to deliver men—on this the thought 
of men undoubtedly varied greatly. Whenin Lk. 3" it is said, “All men were 
in expectation and mused in their hearts whether John was the Christ,” 
the meaning is doubtless that men were wondering whether John would be 
the national political deliverer for whom the nation was looking. In the 
trial scene in the synoptic gospels, the meaning of the term is probably 
similar. 

Such passages as 1 Thes. 1!° Gal. 3% Rom. 5? show that in its negative 
aspect the salvation which the Christ brought to men was a deliverance 
from the condemnation of sin and the divine wrath against sinners. Yet 
it clearly had also its positive side, including both future glory (Rom. 5* 1") 
and in the present life divine approval and the achievement of character. 
See, ¢. g., Rom. 116 17 321-24 51-11 chap. 8 Gal. 519-24 Phil. 38-14, 

It is the manifest intention of the fourth gospel to attach its doctrine of 
Jesus as the Christ to the Jewish idea of the Messiah (note its interpretation 
of the word “Christ” as the equivalent of the Hebrew “Messiah,” 1“), 
and to claim for Jesus the fulfilment of that idea to the full. Yet it is 
scarcely less evident that the idea of the Christ which the fourth evangelist 
desired his readers to accept and hold had little in common with the Jewish 
idea of a political deliverer of the nation, except the bare idea of deliverance. 
See 20%, ‘‘that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that believing ye may have life in his name.’”’ See also 4‘? where “the 
Saviour of the world” represents “‘the Christ” of v.2*. The author has 
attached his conception to its historical Jewish basis; he has retained the 
old term, but has so purged it of its political, and even of its apocalyptic, 
significance, and given it a purely religious meaning, that ‘the Christ” is in 
his thought chiefly a deliverer from death and from that which is the cause 
of death. ‘I am come that they may have life’ represents the dominant 
point of view of the book, and “life” is a fundamentally ethical conception, 


IV. KYPIO2. 


A. CLASSICAL USAGE. 


In classical Greek writers the substantive xtptoc designates a person 
who has control over another person or thing, or persons or things, either 
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by right of divinity, as in the case of the gods, or by right of ownership, as 
in the case of a master and his slave; or of position, as of a husband to his 
household, or of office, as in the case of a guardian or trustee. 


B. SEPTUAGINT USAGE. 


In the Lxx this same word xéptog occurs hundreds of times, being em- 
ployed as a translation of some twenty different Hebrew words and phrases. 
The two that are most important for our purpose are })x, lord, and 
ma, Yahweh, the great majority of the occurrences of xdpto¢ being 
translations of one or the other of these. }/1" means ‘“‘owner,” “mas- 
ter,” ‘‘lord,” and is applied. in various senses: to a man as the owner of prop- 
erty or as the master of a slave; to the husband as lord of the wife; to a 
prince as lord of the land; and even to God himself (Josh. 3%). Applied 
to God, however, it usually takes the form 118. The general tendency 
of the Lxx is to omit the article before xdeto¢ when it translates 717». 


C. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


In N. T. three elements enter into the meaning of the word: (i) owner- 
ship, (ii) right of service, (iii) right of obedience. Its correlative term is 
SodA0c, “slave,” or Stkxovoc, or olxéryns, “servant,’”’ most commonly the 
first. See Mt. 10% %§ 1827 244-50 2519 Lk, 1242-47 y42t-23 Jn. 1316 1520, The 
slave belongs to his master, owes him service and obedience. These three 
ideas are not, indeed, always equally prominent in the usage either of 
xbetos or 800X0c, and in individual instances some one of them may alto- 
gether fall away. See, e. g., 2 Cor. 45, where 300A0¢ carries with it the idea 
of service only, being used by hyperbole for olxétys or d3t&xovos. These 
conceptions are, however, the usual elements of the relation referred to by 
these words. xdoto¢ then means: ; 

1. The master of a slave in the ordinary human relation, or the owner of 
other property: Mt. 10%: 25 1527 18%. 27. 31 208 2140 Mk. 13%5 Gal. 41 Eph. 6°. 

In parables the meaning of the term is in itself the same as above; although 
the relation symbolised is, of course, one of an ethical and religious char- 
acter: Mt. 2442 45, 46, 48, 50 2518, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 B75 24, 26, 

2. One who has rightful control of an institution, to whom it belongs, 
being, as it were, his property: Mt. 128 Mk. 238, xUgtoc tod aaGG&rou. 

3. Like the English “Mister” (Master) and the modern Greek xtetos, it is 
used as a term of polite address, expressing greater or less reverence, and 
implying greater or less authority according to circumstances; sometimes 
equivalent to “Rabbi” or “Master”: 

(a) addressed to a father by his son: Mt. 212%. 

(b) addressed to a Roman governor by his subjects: Mt. 278. 


(c) addressed to Jesus by his disciples, and by the people: Mt. 17%5 18% 
Mk. 728. 
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4. In the plural it is a generic term for deities, or for rulers, human and 
divine: Mt. 6% x Cor. 8°. 

5. As a name for or title of God it represents the O. T. mn or ‘1 and 
varies in the precise thought which it conveys from a religious term 
distinctly expressive of the sovereignty of God to a proper name not sharply 
distinguished from the word Beds: Mt. 12% 2% 2% 218, 15, 19 33 47, 10 933 y738 
21% 4 2237, dda 2339 2710 282 Mk. 1° 519 (?) II 2M, 29, 30, 36 320 Lk. 1r& 9% 11, 15, 
16, 17, 25, 28, 38, 45, 46, 58, 66, 68, 76 29a, b, 15, 22, 28a, b, 24, 39 3! 4° 12,138, 28 517 Io71, 27 1335 
198 2087 42 Jn, 122 1218, 38a, b Acts 124 220, 21, 25, ada, 39 322 426, 29 5% 19 731, 33, 49 B26, 
39 yO yy yQ7, MU, 17, 2 1517, 18 Rom. 4% Q28 29 yo’, 16 yTs, 34 7219 IgM yrsy Cor. 
15t (?) 216 320 yo% # (P) %6 7610 (?) 2 Cor. 617 18 8% 1017 (?) 121 r Thes. 4 5? 
(?) 2 Tim. 2. », Of these passages the following are most significant as 
indicating the meaning which the term bore in the N. T. period as applied 
to God: Mt. 4” 1° 1126 2237 Mk. 122% 30 Lk. ro*. 27, It is worthy of note that 
in the Pauline epistles the word is used of God chiefly in quotations from 
the O. T., the words 0e6¢ and cathe being the apostle’s favourite titles for 
God, and xtéetosg being more commonly a title of Jesus. See especially x Cor. 
85. §, 

The N. T. follows the general usage of the Greek O. T. in that the word 
xbetos applied to God is usually without the article in Greek (as in English 
the word “God” is anarthrous). But both in the Greek O. T. and in 
N. T. the article is sometimes prefixed. So clearly in Gen. 128 1817 39% 
Ex. 12 131? 1475 151 1623 3115 Lev. 12 21 43 515, etc. Mt. 533 Lk. 16 % 28 215, 23b 
Acts 2% 426 733 1517 Rom. 15". In the letters of Paul there is a number 
of passages in which it is difficult to say whether the reference is to God 
or Christ. 

6. As applied to Jesus (in addition to the instances falling under 3), it 
is sometimes used in a theocratic sense, ascribing to him supreme authority 
over men and the world of heavenly existences, subject only to that of God 
the Father: Rom. ro® 1 Cor. 722 123 Phil. 2", etc. 

On the question what was the precise content of the term so used, and 
in particular whether it was identical in meaning with the term xdgtog as 
applied to God the following facts have a bearing: 

(a) m7, which, as stated above, is represented in the Lxx and in 
N. T. by x0ptoc, is never used with possessive suffixes. The expressions, 
“my Yahweh,” “our Yahweh,” never occur in O. T. But xdeto¢ applied 
to Jesus is often accompanied by jay. This suggests that xdptoc as used 
of Jesus corresponds rather to 128 than to 7). See (c) below. 

(b) The expression ovmvbx my is often applied in O. T. to God, as the 
Greek equivalent xdptog 6 Oe6¢ is in the Lxx and N. T.; but the latter is 
never used of Jesus. 

(c) In N. T. Ps. rro is so quoted (Mt. 22 Mk. 12%* Lk. 20 Acts 2%) as 
to apply the term 17) to God, 148 to Jesus. 

(d) In the Lxx 71>» is usually translated by xdptoc without the article. 
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In N. T. this usage is generally followed, but, as indicated in 5 above, 
not invariably. For Jesus the regular term is 6 xuptos, subject to the 
usual rules for the omission of the article.* 

(e) The title xdotog was in the apostolic age beginning to be applied to 
the Roman emperors. In Acts 252¢ Festus speaks of Nero as 6 xdptoc. 
The term probably expressed supreme political authority. But, whatever 
its significance, it originated too late (Augustus and Tiberius refused it) to 
have marked influence on the early stages of the development of the term 
as a title of Jesus. See Dal. WJ. pp. 324 ff. 

(f) The title xdgto¢ as applied to Jesus, probably did not originate in 
Greek or in Hebrew. Even Paul took it over from the Aramaic, as appears 
in his use of the expression Maran atha. But Mar or Maran is a general 
term for lord, master, ruler; not a specifically religious term at all. See 
Case,:“‘Kéorog as a Title for Christ,” in JBL. 1907, pp. 151-161, espe- 
cially p. 156. Cf, MacNeill, The Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
pp. 70 f. 

These facts indicate that xbetoc, as applied to Jesus in N. T., is not, even 
in its highest sense, a term of nature or of identification with Yahweh, but 
of relationship (to men and the world). 

What the precise relationship expressed by the term is, is indicated by 
the following facts: 

(i) The distinctive Christian confession is that Jesus is x6eto¢: Rom. 10% 
x Cor. 12? Phil. 2"; cf. 2 Cor. 45. 

(ii) xbet0g and olxétys¢ or d00A0¢ are used as correlative terms: x Cor. 
7-44 2 Cor. 45 Rom. 144; cf. Lk. 64¢ Col. 3%. Cf. also the apostle’s designa- 
tion of himself as a slave of Christ: Rom. 11. 

(iii) Despite-the general practice stated in 5 and 6 (d) above, the lordship 
which is attributed to Christ, especially by Paul, is not sharply discrimi- 
nated from that which is ascribed to God. The language which is used of 
God is to such an extent used also of Jesus that there are several passages 
in which it is impossible to determine with certainty whether the reference 
is to God or Jesus, and several in which the only choice is between assum- 
ing an application to God of the title usually employed of Jesus, or an 
ascription to Jesus of offices or titles generally ascribed to God. See, e. g., 
Rom. 14*-’, where in v.* the word xdetoc is without the article, suggesting 
the reference to God, but in v.* has the article, suggesting reference to Christ, 
which is confirmed by v.%; 2 Cor. 318-18, where xdgtoc is without the article 
and refers to God in the O. T. quotation of v.'*, in v.17 has the article, in 


* As a title or name simply it has the article, as a rule: See, e. g., Lk. rot 17. *Rom. ré 51. 0 
Gal. 11 61, When the article is omitted the noun is (a) qualitative: Acts 2%* Rom. ro* 
1 Cor. 7%, % bis 10%; (b) vocative: Acts 1; (c) used in a fixed adverbial phrase, especially 
év kvpiw: r Cor. 7%: o1,2 Gal. 51°, etc., though particularly in reference to this phrase is 
it difficult to determine with certainty whether the term refers to Christ or to God; or (d) 
joined by xai to a phrase, especially @cds raryp, which either itself has the article or is 
definite without it, See detached note on arjp as applied to God, p. 386. 
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1b, 18 js without it;* 2 Thes. 21%, where xJoetos is used with the article, and 
Phil. 4°, where instead we have 0e6c; also 1 Cor. 10'5-2, With Rom. 1012-8 
of. 1 Cor. 17; also with 1 Thes. 5? cf. 2 Thes. 2*; and with 1 Cor. 21*cf. Rom. 
rr*, 

(iv) The lordship which Jesus exercises since his resurrection is conceived 
of as delegated rather than original, having been bestowed by God after 
the death of Jesus on the cross. Yet on the other hand, Jesus possessed a 
lordship before the worlds were created, and was himself the agent of crea- 
tion. The exaltation, therefore, to the present lordship is in part a restora- 
tion of a power temporarily laid aside. And while the present lordship 
is again, when it has accomplished its purpose, to give place to a supreme 
and unrivalled sovereignty of God the Father, yet during the period of its 
exercise, which is to extend beyond the coming of the Lord in the clouds, 
it is without limit in its authority over men, and extends even to “things 
in heaven” and “things under the earth.”” See 1 Cor. 85 § Phil. 2% 1° cf. 
x Cor. 1574-28 Col. 115-18, 

While, therefore, the sentence, “Jesus is Lord,’ which the apostle Paul 
several times quotes as the distinctively Christian confession (Rom. 10° 
x Cor. 12? Phil. 2"), was doubtless of variable content, according to the 
period in which it was used and the person uttering it, and while it does not 
in any case mean, “Jesus is God,” being an assertion of function and 
authority rather than of nature, yet at its highest it ascribes to Jesus a 
lordship which is strictly theocratic in character. To accept him as Lord 
in this highest sense of the expression is to bow the will to him as God. 
This highest theocratic use of the term as applied to Jesus is most fully 
developed in the Pauline letters. The impression thus given that Christian 
thought is chiefly indebted to him for the development of the idea is con- 
firmed by an examination of the gospels and Acts, the total evidence indicat- 
ing that the term as applied to Jesus gradually acquired greater depth and 
significance, rising from a title of ordinary respect to a theocratic sense, 
but reaching the latter well within the lifetime of Paul. 

In the gospel of Mk., the evangelist, though showing that he himself 
fully believed in the messianic or theocratic lordship of Jesus, and repre- 
senting Jesus as having in somewhat veiled language claimed this for him- 
self, yet does not represent Jesus’ disciples as ever calling him Lord, or any 
of the people as doing so in any sense other than Sir or Master. The gos- 
pels of Mt. and Lk. modify this representation of the situation in Jesus’ 
lifetime, yet on the whole in such a way as to make it clear that they are 
therein influenced chiefly by the usage of the later time in which they are 
writing. Particularly significant are the eschatological passages, Mt. 7% 


* WH. suggest that xvpiov in v.’ is a primitive error for xvpcov, “dominant,” a reading 
which would relieve the difficulty of interpretation and would obviously tempt to change 
to the more familiar xvpiov, but which one hesitates to adopt because of the rarity of the 
word xvptos as an adjective, it being found nowhere else in N. T. 
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and 257. “, in which Jesus, in his office of judge, at the last day, is addressed 
as Lord. In Acts the expression 6 xéetog is frequently used in narrative 
passages as a name of Jesus, sometimes of the historic person, much more 
frequently of the risen and heavenly Jesus. Most significant is Acts 2**, 
which ascribes to Peter at the beginning of the apostolic age the words, 
“Him hath God made both Lord and Christ,” the implication being that 
this is achieved by his resurrection and exaltation. The association with 
the word “Christ” indicates that the word “Lord” is used in an exalted 
sense, probably exceeding the meaning of the word as addressed to Jesus 
in any passage in the third gospel. This, in a measure, confirms the evi- 
dence, derived from a comparison of the synoptic gospels, that the recog- 
nition of Jesus as Lord in the lofty sense of this passage arose first in the 
apostolic age and indicates that it was at first associated with him only as 
risen and exalted. 

The usage of the fourth gospel is in essential features identical with 
that of Lk. and Acts, differing only in the greater frequency of the use of 
the word as a term of address to Jesus and in a clearer ascription of the term 
in a theocratic sense to the risen Jesus. 

The total evidence tends, therefore, to indicate that the conception of 
Jesus as master or rabbi had its origin in Jesus’ own lifetime and in his 
own teaching, but that the application of the term to Jesus in its higher 
senses is of later origin. The theocratic sense, so clearly and fully devel- 
oped in Paul, is ascribed to the earlier apostolic age in Jn. 2078 Acts 236, 
and to Jesus in Mt. 7% 2537 4. But the evidence as a whole points to the 
conclusion that (with the possible exception of Acts 24) all these passages, 
as well as Lk. 14 and 2", were modified by the usage of the Pauline period 
and that the higher, theocratic sense had its origin in the apostolic age, 
perhaps with Peter, more probably with Paul. Cf, Bohlig, “Zum Begriff 
Kyrios bei Paulus,” in ZutW. 1913, pp. 23-37. 


Vv. YIOX SEOY, YIOZ TOY @EOY. 
A. CONCEPTION ‘‘SON OF GOD,” IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


In O. T. the term, “son of God,” ov#5x 33, with which may be included 
also the plural, “sons of God,” ov>y 123, ovtox7+23, and “my son,” 3 
(when the possessive refers to God), is used in three different ways: 

1. It is applied in the plural to angels, probably marking them as super- 
human and like God in their mode of being: Job 1°: “Now there was a day 
when the sons of God came to present themselves before the Lord.” See 
also Job 2! 387 Ps. 89¢ Gen. 64. Of similar force is Dan. 375 (%). 

2. It is applied in the singular to the nation of Israel, marking it as 
chosen of God and brought into especially close relation with him, analogous 
to that of a son to his father: Ex. 42.3; “Thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, 
Thus saith Yahweh, Israel is my son, my first-born, and I have said unto 
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thee, Let my son go.” See also Deut. 14! 32% 18 Jer. 31% 19 (2°) Hos. rr?: 
“When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my son out of 
Egypt.” It is used also in the plural of the children of Israel: Hos. 11°: 
“Where it was said unto them, Ye are not my people, it shall be said unto 
them, Ye are the sons of the living God.” 

3. It is applied to the king of Israel, marking him as not only chosen of 
God and brought into specially close relation to him, but also as exercising 
authority as the representative of God: 2 Sam. 7%: “I will be his father, 
and he shall be my son.” See also Ps. 27 8926-27 1 Chr. 17% ™ 2210, 

The Hebrew phrase in all these latter cases is not definite or individualis- 
ing, nor, on the other hand, indefinite, but qualitative. 


B. USAGE IN JEWISH-GREEK,. 


The usage of utbs 8e00 in the Lxx corresponds substantially to that of 
oox 3 in the Heb. O. T. It is noticeable, however, that the singular 
is never used with the article, but always as a qualitative expression with- 
out the article, and that the plural is definite only in Gen. 64. 


The term vid¢ 6200 occurs not infrequently in the O. T. Apocrypha and 
the Pseudepigrapha of the pre-Christian period, designating one who is 
the object of divine love and care. It occurs most frequently in Wisd. Sol. 
See 218: “Tf the righteous man is God’s son (utd¢ 8e00) he will uphold him.” 
The plural is used in 5%: ‘‘ How was he numbered among sons of God, and 
how is his lot among saints?” So also in 9? 121% 1 161% 2 184, In 181 the 
singular is used, as in Hos. 111, of the people as a whole. The singular is 
also found in Sir. 41°, but with special reference to an individual: “‘So shalt 
thou be as a son of the Most High, and he shall love thee more than thy 
mother doth.” See also Jth. 9* ™ (plur.); 3 Mac. 628 (plur.); Ps. Sol. 1729: 
“For he shall know them that they are all sons of their God,” utol 820d 
elaty aitmy xkvtes. Cf. detached note on Ilatie as applied to God, p. 385. 

The messianic use of the term in Jewish literature first appears in the 
latter part of the first Christian century, in 4 Ezr.,* in 7?* 2* (though the 
phrase is of doubtful genuineness in 7%*, and Gunkel questions it in 29 
also; cf. Gunkel in Ka.AP., and Bous. Rel. d. Jud.*, p. 261 f.)3 133% 87 14% 
This book being definitely dated by internal evidence for the year 81 A. D., 
these passages are of capital importance. It is significant that (as Bousset 
remarks) the Jewish passages in which the term ‘‘Son of God” is used of the 
Messiah are those in which he is represented as in conflict with the people 
and kings of the earth. This conception obviously suggests Ps. 2 as the 
source of the idea, but as obviously suggests that there is little connection 
between the Jewish and N. T. use of the term; since the latter has entirely 
different associations and suggestions. 

* The words “and my Son” in x Enoch sos? are in all probability an interpolation, if, indeed, 
the whole passage is not. Cf. Charles, in Ch.AP. ad loc.; Dal.WJ. p. 269. Beer, in Ka. 
AP., seems to accept the verse as genuine. 
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Apparently, therefore, we must seek not in Jewish but in Christian circles 
themselves the origin of the Christian usage of the title as applied to Jesus, 
or in so far as it has a basis in older usage must find this either (a) in the 
O. T. passages in which the king of Israel is called God’s son, or (b) in those 
broader, more general, uses of the term in the O. T., which are themselves 
the basis of the application of the term to the king of Israel. It will appear 
from the examination of N. T. usage itself, on the one side, that these basal 
O. T. usages are familiar elements of Christian thought, and, on the other, 
that the application of the term to Christians in general is closely associated 
with its application in emphatic measure to Jesus. 

One link of connection between Jewish and Christian usage must, how- 
ever, be mentioned. The term “Christ”? was in common use among the 
Jews as a title of the expected king and deliverer before the Christian era, 
and was early taken over by the Christians as a title of him whom they 
accounted to be this expected deliverer, viz., Jesus. Whether the usage 
was so associated with Ps. 2 that it involved a tacit reference to that psalm 
or not, it would certainly suggest it to many. And since in that psalm 
the one who is called the “Anointed” is also called “my son,” that is, 
God’s son, there was furnished in this way a possible basis for the appli- 
cation of the term “Son of God”’ to the Messiah by either Jews or Chris- 
tians. It is doubtful, however, whether the Christian usage of the term 
was actually arrived at in this way. For, though the term “Son of God” 
was applied to the Messiah by Jews of the latter part of the first Christian 
century, there is no evidence that this usage was common either in the days 
of Jesus or in the lifetime of Paul that is sufficient to justify our assuming 
it as the basis for the interpretation of the Christian usage.* 


C. USAGE OF THE NON-JEWISH WORLD. 


The characterisation of a king as a son of God or of a particular god, was 
a wide-spread usage of the ancient world, but was not of uniform meaning. 
Dal.WJ. pp. 272 f., says: “When Asshurbanipal in his Annals . . . calls 
himself ‘an offspring of Asshur and Bilit,’ this means no more than a being 
destined from birth to the royal power. The kings of Egypt, on the con- 
trary, were reckoned to be real ‘descendants of the god Ra.’... The 


*See Dal.WJ. pp. 268 f.: “One may assume that as time passed the Christian exposition 
of Ps. 2 became a deterrent to its common use by the synagogue. But even for the earlier 
period it must be recognised as certain that Ps. 2 was not of decisive importance in the Jew- 
ish conception of the Messiah and that “Son of God” was not a common Messianic title. A 
hindrance to the use of xnox 3 or aides 3 would have presented itself in the custom of 
not uttering the name of God; and this afterwards shows itself when Mark 14" gives the 
words of the Jewish high priest as 6 vids rod evAoynrod, a form ill adapted to become a 
current Messianic title. When God calls the Messiah his Son, this is merely meant as a 
sign of the exceptional love with which he above others is regarded,” p. 272. 

Cf. also Bous. Rel. d. Jud.t, p. 262. “Dass der Titel ‘Sohn’ im Judentum an und fir 
sich noch keinerlei metaphysische Bedeutung hat, bedarf keines weiteren Beweises.” 

Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, vol. II, p. 131, says that “this title was . . . neither a direct 
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royal style of old Egypt was continued by the Ptolemies. . . . Roman em- 
perors also boasted frequently of divine progenitors. Sextus Pompeius called 
himself the son of Neptune; Domitian the son of Minerva; Caligula and 
Hadrian deemed themselves to be earthly manifestations of Zeus.” 

The Roman worship of rulers began with Julius Cesar. Enthusiasm 
over his achievements led to the erection of statues which listed him among 
the deities. This was at first pure flattery taken seriously by no one. But 
with his assassination extravagant adulation crystallised into religious con- 
viction. In the minds of the common people he became a god. In defer- 
ence to this belief the senate conferred upon him the title Divus (deified) 
and ordered a temple erected for his worship. His successor, Augustus, 
disclaimed divine honours during his lifetime, but was deified immediately 
after his death. From that time on till the fall of the empire in the fifth 
century nearly every emperor was deified. Later, however, the honour 
lost much of its religious character and became largely a formality. Other 
members of the imperial family also were deified. The deification of a 
deceased emperor was accomplished by a formal vote of the senate, and 
was celebrated by appropriate ceremonies. See H. F. Burton, ““The Wor- 
ship of the Roman Emperors,” in Biblical World, August, 1912, from which 
the above statements are condensed. Cf. also Case, Evolution of Early 
Christianity, chap. VII. ‘The title “son of God,” as applied to the Roman 
emperor of the first Christian century, was not, however, a characterisation 
of the emperor himself as divine, or of divine origin, but referred to the 
fact that his predecessor had been deified at death. See the inscription 
quoted by De.BS. p. 131, 8 Sau0¢ Sate t&> abtoxpktopog Kalsxpos cod 
viod MeBastod awrnelas Oeotcs tAwothoetoy, and that transcribed by Hogarth 
in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1887, p. 358, in which the emperor ap- 
parently speaks of his imperial father as 6 8eb¢ xatne pov. Cf. also 
De.BS. pp. 166 ff. It is improbable, therefore, that this usage had any 
important influence on the Christian usage by which the term ulb¢ @eod 
or 6 utd¢ tod 80d was applied to Jesus, still less, of course, on the use of 
the plural, utot @c00, as applied to believers in Christ. There is, indeed, 
a possible, not to say probable, parallelism in the apostle’s mind between 
designation of the Messianic dignity, nor did it bring into prominence that characteristic 
of the Messiah on which the Jews in the time of Jesus laid the chief stress... . In relation 
to this most essential characteristic of the Messiah [viz., that he was king of Israel] the tra- 
ditional attribute, ‘the Son of God,’ derotes only an incidental notion of very indefinite 
content.” Yet he holds that the term would be recognised as designating the Messiah. 
Thus, p. 130, “In the fact that the O. T. passages 2 Sam. 7" Ps, 27 89%-, in which the theo- 
cratic king of Israel was designated the Son of God, were interpreted of the future Mes- 
sianic king, lay the reason for this title of Son of God being considered as specially belong- 
ing to the Messiah.’’ Even so much as this may be doubted. There is fo clear evidence 
that a claim to be son of God would necessarily be understood as an affirmation of mes- 


siahship among the Jews of the first half of the first Christian century. One recognised 
as the Messiah would undoubtedly be conceived to be a son of God, But the converse 


would not follow. 
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the language in Rom. 14, tod dprcOévtog ulod eod . . . && dvacthcews 
vexp@v, and an announcement such as might have been made in Rome 
that the emperor lately deceased had by decree of the senate been deified, 
raised to the rank of 6eés. But the parallelism fails precisely in the fact 
that Paul uses utds Oeod instead of 0e4s; from which it must be inferred 
(since he can not possibly mean that by his resurrection from the dead his 
father has been made a god) that his term vld¢ 8200 had its origin in and 
derived its meaning from a usage quite other than that of the application 
of this term to Augustus, or in similar sense to other emperors. Cf. H. F. 
Burton, op, cit., p. gt. 


D. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


1. Pauline usage.—Investigation of the use of the term by N. T. writers 
and teachers necessarily begins with that of Paul’s epistles, since it is only 
in the light of their evidence that it is possible to judge how much of the 
usage of the gospels is of pre-Pauline origin. The clue to the meaning of 
the expression in Gal. 1!* is probably to be found in 2 Cor. 4‘-§. Both pas- 
sages seem to refer to the experience by which Paul abandoned Pharisaic 
Judaism to become a follower of Jesus the Christ; both refer to a process or 
act of divine revelation by which Paul gained a new conception of Jesus; 
it is reasonable, therefore, to take 2 Cor. 4‘-*, in which Jesus is described as 
the image of God, and it is said that God shined in the apostle’s heart to 
give the light of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, as indicating 
the principal emphasis of the expression, “his Son,” in Gal. 118, and so to 
understand the term as referring especially to the resemblance of the Son to 
the Father. 

In Rom. 8*#. the post-resurrection Christ is identified with the Spirit of 
Christ and the Spirit of God, and in the same context is called God’s own 
Son. It is hazardous to press the fact of this connection, both because there 
is a considerable interval between the two expressions, and because the 
expression ‘“‘his own Son”’ is used in speaking of the sending of Christ into 
the world, while the other expressions are used of the post-incarnate Christ. 
It is probably safer, therefore, to interpret this passage by comparison with 
Rom. 8%, “He that spared not his own Son but delivered him up for us all,” 
where the Son (incarnate) is evidently thought of as the special object of 
divine love, and with Rom. 51°, which, in the light of Rom. 5*, evidently em- 
phasises the same aspect of the sonship. 

In Gal. 44 which apparently conceives of Christ as the Son of God before 
the incarnation, a different phase of sonship is made prominent. The pur- 
pose of his sending the Son is said to be that we might receive the spirit 
of adoption. And it is added that “because ye are sons, God sent forth 
the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father.”” Two things 
are important here—first, that the apostle passes without jar from the 
idea of the pre-incarnate Son to that of the post-incarnate Son; and, 
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second, that the aspect of the sonship which is emphasised is that of the 
filial spirit—the recognition of the divine fatherhood, in other words, inti- 
macy of moral fellowship, which, belonging to Christ, becomes ours through 
the impartation of his Spirit to us. This connects the passage again with 
Rom. 8°#-, where the Spirit of Christ is identified with Christ and the 
Spirit of God. But it also recalls Rom. 8". 29, which make it clear that 
Paul used the term “son of God” to designate one who is in moral fellow- 
ship with God, governed by his Spirit, doing his will, like him in character, 
and that he applied the term in this sense both to Christ as he Son of God 
and to men as sons of God. These two uses, therefore, were related, but 
in two ways. In Gal. 44 God sends the Spirit of his Son into the hearts of 
men who are, and because they are, sons; in Rom. 8" it is implied that men 
become sons by the possession of the Spirit of God, which elsewhere Paul 
identifies with the Spirit of his Son. For the evidence that the expression, 
“born of a woman,” in Gal. 44 can not be interpreted as referring to the 
virgin birth or as implying that, by virtue of divine procreation he is Son 
of God in a genealogical sense, see com. ad loc. 

In 1 Cor. 1578 it is noticeable that the expression “‘Son of God” is used of 
the post-incarnate Son, that it is made equivalent by the context to Christ 
(v.23), and that the whole context emphasises the idea of the exercise of 
power on behalf of God; yet it is, perhaps, also not without significance 
that it is only when he comes to speak of the surrender of power that the 
term “‘Son”’is used. The term is therefore clearly employed in its theocratic 
sense—denoting one who, though subordinate to God, exercises for God 
power over all things. 

In Col. 118-17, the expression “of his love” at once makes it clear that the 
expression is used in its affectional sense. With this, however, is closely 
associated in v.'* the idea of moral likeness and in v.1? that of vice-regal 
power. It is perhaps too much to say that the two latter ideas, as well as 
the first, are contained in the expression ‘“‘his Son,” but it is noteworthy 
that they follow in easy sequence upon it as if suggested by it. 

Rom. 13-4 may be paraphrased as follows: “‘ As a corporeally conditioned 
being, born Son of David (Messiah in the Jewish sense of the term or as 
predicted in the O. T.); as a holy and spiritually existent being, constituted 
Son of God with power (nearly equivalent to heavenly Messiah and Lord) 
by the resurrection from the dead.” Thus the sonship with power, as con- 
trasted with the sonship of his earthly life (cf. Phil. 27), is based on moral 
likeness to God (note the word holiness) but consists essentially in the pos- 
session and exercise of theocratic power, that is, lordship over men and 
the world as God’s representative. Note the immediately following words, 
“Jesus Christ our Lord,” and cf. 1 Cor. 115 12% Phil. 2°". Thus the two 
members of the parallelism express respectively the messiahship on its 
earthly and its heavenly side; in its pre-resurrection and its post-resurrection 


aspect. 
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We may then summarise the uses of the term by Paul as follows: 

(a) The ethico-religious sense. In this sense Paul uses the term both of 
Christ and of men, though clearly assigning it to Jesus in unique measure, 
and in some cases basing the sonship of men on their possession of the 
Spirit of the Son. 

(i) The affectional sense, denoting one who is the object of divine love: 
Gal. 376 4's 6 7 Rom. 51° 8% 19 (of. a1), 32 Col, 133-, 

(ii) The moral sense, denoting one who is morally like God, being led by 
his Spirit, doing his will; as applied to Christ, consequently a revelation of 
God: Gal. 116 x Cor. 19 Rom. 8'#f-, 29, 

(iii) With these two ideas Paul associates the idea of freedom, such as 
belongs to a son as distinguished from a slave: Gal. 47 Rom. 8-17, 

(b) The official and theocratic sense, denoting one who exercises divine 
power for God; applied to Christ only: 1 Thes. 11° 1 Cor. 1528 2 Cor. 119 
Rom. 1% 4 %, 

Not all of these assignments are equally certain, and there is doubtless 
some blending of the different conceptions. But there are enough unam- 
biguous cases under each head to justify the classification. 

The official sense being applied to Christ only, it is natural that the two 
expressions “Christ”? and ‘Son of God” approximate and to a certain 
extent blend in meaning. Through the union of the idea of the theo- 
cratic Son with that of the pre-existence of the Christ and with that of 
his resurrection and post-mundane power, there issues for Paul the thought 
of (i) the Son as the one Lord through whom the worlds came into being 
(x Cor. 85); (ii) the Son who, having laid aside his divine power on earth, 
lived under the law and died on the cross for men (Rom. 8%); (iii) the 
Son, who, exalted to the right hand of God (Rom. 8%; cf. Phil. 2") is again 
Lord of all till he surrender all things to the Father (1 Cor. 15%4-*8). Yet 
it is important to observe that, in Paul at least, each term retained its own 
fundamental meaning, Xetoté¢ as an official term and the bearer of the 
inherited messianic idea as modified in Christian thought, vids [rod] 6e0d 
as a fundamentally ethical and religious term, connoting a certain moral 
and religious relation to God. 

2. Usage of the synoptic gospels and Acts.—The instances of the term 
“son of God” that occur in the synoptic gospels and Acts may be best con- 
sidered in the following groups: 

(a) Those in which the expression “sons of God,” vtol 0e05, designates 
those who are like God in moral character: Mt. 5% « Lk. 635; cf. Rom. 8". 

(b) One passage in which it designates those who are like God in that 
their mode of existence is supramundane: Lk. 206; cf. Job 1°. 

(c) Those which record the personal religious experiences of Jesus, and 
use the term in the singular referring to him. Thus in the baptism, Mk. 1 
Lk. 3%: “Thou art my beloved Son” (& utés pou 6 d&yaxnrécs), but in 
Mt. 37: “This is my beloved Son”’; in the transfiguration, Mk. 9? Mt. 175: 
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“This is my beloved Son” (6 vt6s wou 6 &yaxntés), but in Lk. 9%: “This 
is my son, the chosen” (6 ulés wou d éxAcAnyuévoc); in the temptation, 
Mt. 4% * Lk. 4% 9: “If thou art Son of God” (et vids ef tod O00). The 
context, esp. in the narrative of the baptism, but scarcely less clearly in the 
other accounts, emphasises the affectional sense of the term, the conception 
of the Son as object of the love and confidence of God. The use of the 
article, lacking in the narrative of the temptation, but present in all the other 
passages cited, designates Jesus as the one who was in an exceptional or 
unique degree the object of the divine approving love. This uniqueness 
doubtless suggests unique responsibility, and so conveys an intimation of 
the official or theocratic sense. But neither this fact nor the probability that 
in the apostolic age, when the theocratic sense was the common posses- 
sion of Christian thought, it was understood chiefly in that sense, can con- 
ceal the fundamentally ethical sense of the term in these passages. 

(d) The passages in which the demoniacs address Jesus as the Son of 
God, 4 vids tod Beod, ute tod Oe0d, tod ‘Viotou: Mk. 34 Lk. 4 Mt. 829 
Mk. 57 Lk. 878. There can be no doubt that in the passages as they stand, 
the expression is to be taken in a theocratic sense, probably nearly equiv- 
alent to “the Christ’ in the Jewish sense. But several considerations com- 
bine to raise a doubt whether the original tradition which underlay the 
gospel record represented the demoniacs as calling Jesus the Son of God 
in this sense if, indeed, in any sense. Lexicographical evidence makes it 
doubtful, to say the least, whether “the Son of God” was in the life of 
Jesus in current use in an official sense. The gospel record makes it im- 
probable that Jesus was in the beginning of his ministry recognised as the 
Christ; and the comparison of the statements of the several gospels shows 
such a tendency on the part of the evangelists to add such statements to the 
testimony of their sources as makes it probable that they are all, in fact, the 
product of the process of gospel-making. The cries of the demoniacs which 
tradition recorded, the evangelists, influenced by the thought of their own 
day, interpreted as aflirmations of his divine sonship in a sense closely 
akin to messiahship. 

(e) The records of the trial and crucifixion of Jesus. Here, also, the 
term which the evangelists report to have been used in the question of the 
high priest to Jesus (Mk. 14% Mt. 26% Lk. 2287 7°) was doubtless understood 
by the gospel writers in a theocratic sense and nearly though not quite 
equivalent to “the Christ,” which in Mt. and Mk. it follows immediately, 
and in Lk. in a separate question. But it is probable that, as in the pre- 
ceding group and still more clearly in Mt. 16¢ (see below), the words are 
an epexegetic addition of the evangelists. In Mt. 27‘ 4 the term empha- 
sises the ethical, affectional sense, yet is probably official also. It is, how- 
ever, clearly an editorial expansion of the source. The words are not found 
in either Mk. or Lk., and though the parallelism of Mt. 274° with Lk. 2335 
suggests that Mk. originally had a similar expression, it does not imply 
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that that expression contained the term “Son of God.” The omission of 
the article before uiés gives the phrase qualitative force. In Mk. 15%* 
and the parallel Mt. 27%, the expression, looked upon as an utterance of a 
Roman officer, would naturally be taken in its non-Jewish sense, “‘a son 
of a god,” implying, perhaps, kingly authority, since such a title was usu- 
ally employed of kings, but directly expressive of divine origin. In the 
thought of the evangelist it may have borne the ethical or the official 
meaning. 

(f) In Mt. 1618, “the Son of the living God” (4 utd¢ tod Be0d tod Cyto) 
is an unmistakable epexegetic addition to the Mk. source, which has 
only 6 yetctss. The phrase is evidently theocratic. To Mt. 14% there 
is no parallel in either Mk. or Lk.: the verse is doubtless, like Mt. 274% 4, 
an editorial addition. The article is lacking, the omission giving to the 
expression a qualitative force. There is nothing to indicate clearly whether 
it is ethical or official. In Mk. 11, vtod Oc00 standing in the title of the 
gospel or of its opening section is manifestly editorial, whether proceeding 
from the original evangelist or an early scribe. In either case it is un- 
doubtedly theocratic (cf. Rom. 14 Jn. 2051), The absence of the article is 
due to the titular character of the whole expression, “The beginning of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, Son of God.” 

(g) In Mk. 13%? and in its parallel in Mt. 243, and in Mt. 1127 and its 
parallel Lk. 10%, Jesus uses the expression ‘‘the Son,’’ 6 utéc, in antithesis 
to “‘the Father,” 6 cathe. The latter term clearly refers to God, and the 
former, without doubt, to Jesus himself. In itself the term bears its ethical 
sense, designating the one who is in closest fellowship and intimacy with 
God. Yet in Mt. 1127, Lk. 10” especially, the uniqueness of the sonship 
is so strongly emphasised as inevitably to suggest an official and theocratic 
sense, though clearly in the spiritual realm. The passage testifies to the 
early date at which this conception of Jesus’ divine sonship was accepted 
by the church, but by its limitation of fellowship with God to those whom 
the Son admits to this privilege, in contradistinction to the synoptic teach- 
ing in Mk. 3% Mt. 58, and, indeed, the immediate context, Mt. 1125 Lk. 10%, 
it raises the question whether it is not the product of the same type of 
Christian thought of which the fourth gospel gives so abundant evidence, 
rather than a reflection of the earliest thought of the church or of Jesus’ 
own thought. 

(h) In the infancy narrative of Lk. the expression ‘Son of God,” or its 
equivalent, occurs three times. The phrase in 1? is uldc ‘Ylerou, in 1 
utds 6200, and in 3%8 [utbc] tod Oe0d. In the last-named passage the use 
and meaning of the term are quite exceptional. At the end of the genea- 
logical line which traces the ancestry of Jesus backward, Seth is said to 
be son of Adam, and Adam son of God. The basis and content of the 
sonship is the fact that, as each preceding member of the line owed his 
existence to his immediate ancestor, so Adam owed his existence not to 
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any man but directly to God.* It is improbable that the author meant 
to push the parallel so far as to ascribe to God a physical or biological 
paternity, such as that which Greek and Roman mythology sometimes 
ascribed to its gods, and quite certain that the term “son of God” as applied 
to Adam conveyed no implication respecting his nature. The first man 
is not other than man. In Lk. 1% utds *Ypforou, used qualitatively, seems 
obviously to have the theocratic sense, but as the immediate context shows, 
with a distinctly Jewish colouring, akin to that which in Rom. 1% ¢ is ex- 
pressed not by vtd¢ feod but by éx onépyatos Aaveld, and suggesting an 
influence of 2 Sam. 7. The term is evidently nearly equal to Xptotéc. 
Cf. Lk. 2". 26. In 1%5 the meaning of the term is extremely difficult to deter- 
mine with accuracy. Between the passage as it stands, including v.*, 
and 33%, there is a certain parallelism in that, as there Adam had no earthly 
father and owed his existence to the immediate activity of God, so here 
Jesus is represented as begotten without a human father and as owing his 
conception to the special exercise of divine power. But it can not perhaps 
be inferred that the content of the term is in both cases the same; it is 
possible that in 1*° the writer thinks of this exceptional manner of Jesus’ 
conception as differentiating him in nature from other men. [If so, and if 
he thought that such differentiation of nature necessarily resulted from the 
exceptional relation of God to his conception, he has, of course, reasoned 
differently here from 3'%. If Adam, with no human parents, can be the 
product of divine creative power, yet as fully human as any other man, it 
can not be inferred as a matter of necessity that Jesus, with one human 
parent, becomes other or more than human, because the human paternity 
is replaced by divine creative power. Nor should it be overlooked that in 
no other passage of N. T. is divine sonship represented either as a biologi- 
cal fact or as physically conditioned. Of the impartation of the divine 
nature through a physical or biological process, or otherwise than in a 
purely spiritual and religious sense, or of its association with physical 
birth, there is no trace. From this point of view, therefore, the presump- 
tion is against the interpretation which would impute to the author the 
thought that by virtue of the exceptional condition of his conception Jesus 
was of divine or semi-divine nature.t Yet the context makes it improbable 


* Cf. the statement of Philo, Opif. Mund. 140° (49): 7 mév yap nuetépa yeveors ef av- 
Opdmwy, Tov (sc. Adam) 5€ Beds ESnurovpyncer. 

+ This is the case, aside from any question as to the integrity or originality of the passage 
as it stands. But in fact, v.%* is so out of harmony with the preceding context as to make 
it probable that it is an addition of a later hand than that of the author of the rest of the 
narrative. The preceding context, with its announcement to a maiden betrothed to a descen- 
dant of the house of David that she will bear a son who will be the promised Messiah, so 
obviously implies that this will take place in wedlock as to leave no ground or occasion for 
the question, ‘How shall this be, seeing I know not a man?” But with the omission of this 
verse, of the TH ¢uvnorevpevy avr@ of 25, and of the parenthetical ws evouigero of 3%, all of 
which are probably from the same hand, there disappears from the gospel all intimation of 
a conception without human paternity or of a divine sonship conditioned on or related to a 
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that the term here means no more than in 3%, and the immediate asso- 
ciation of the word &ytos, “holy,” with the term utb¢ 8203, “son of God,” 
and the parallel use of the expression rvedua &ytov suggests that the term 
“Son of God” is here used in the ethical sense. Begotten of a mother 
overshadowed by the Holy Spirit, the child is holy: generated by the power 
of God the Highest, he is son of God. This is also favoured by the anar- 
throus use of almost all the terms in the sentence, suggesting a qualitative 
and ethical emphasis on them all. In that case, while the usage of the 
term is the familiar one which is found also in Mt. 5% 4, and in Rom. 8%, 
the passage is exceptional in that Jesus’ divine sonship, ethically defined, 
is implied to result from, or to be associated causally with, the exceptional 
fact respecting his conception, viz., the replacement of human paternity 
by divine power. And if this be correct, then it appears that whereas the 
sonship with power is in Rom. 1‘ carried back to the resurrection (its origi- 
nal possession, however, in 1 Cor. 8* to the beginning of creation), and 
whereas in Mk. 1", the ethical sonship with theocratic implications is asso- 
ciated with the baptism of Jesus, the present passage associates its origin 
with the conception of Jesus in his mother’s womb under the overshadowing 
of the Holy Spirit. 

(i) In Acts the term occurs in 92° only. It is used here with reference 
to the exalted Jesus, doubtless in the theocratic sense. 


3. Usage of the Johannine writings—The term occurs more frequently 
in the fourth gospel than in the synoptic gospels, but the usage is less di- 
verse. The title “the Son of God,” as applied to Jesus, is, as in Paul and 
the synoptists, fundamentally ethical, marking him as in intimate fellow- 
ship with God, and the object of his love (118 51% 2°). This is also the 
meaning of the term wovovevns, which refers not so much (if at all) to the 
generation of Jesus (cf. 11 **) as to the uniqueness of his relation to God, 
describing him as possessing the love which a father has for his only son; 
cf. 31% 18, and for the meaning of the term 1, 18, But it should be observed 
that the expression wovoyevis nap& mateds in 1 is not a predicate or title of 
Jesus, but a qualitative expression used by way of comparison, “glory as 
of an only begotten (son, sent forth) from a father (to represent him)’; and 
that in 1! we should probably read wovoyevijs Be6c, and interpret povoyevhs 
as standing for povoyevijs uléc, with @e6¢ in definitive apposition. But on the 
basis of its ethical sense the term is also theocratic, characterising Jesus as 
the representative and revelation of God (1% 18 317, 35 522, 23, 28 yo*), In 
1 and in 1‘? there is probably an approximation to the idea of the Christ, 


birth physically exceptional. The later writer, indeed, desiring, like his predecessor, to exalt 
Jesus, by the addition of v.% excluded human paternity and threw a different atmosphere 
around v.*; but this does not destroy the original sense of the v., or even necessarily imply 
that the author of this v. gave to the divine sonship a physical or biological sense. His ex- 
clusion of human paternity does not necessarily carry with it the idea of a divine nature 
propagable by generation. 
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and that in the Jewish or early Christian sense, as in 1127 and 20%! there is 
a manifest association, but not identification, of the term with the historically 
inherited idea of the Messiah. Here, as in Mt. 1614, the confession of Jesus 
as the Christ is naturally supplemented by the term “Son of God,”’ not as a 
mere repetition, but as a term of additional and richer significance. In the 
gospel generally the term is thoroughly spiritualised, the Son being thought 
of as the revelation of the character and will of the Father (x!* 10%, etc.), 
and the functions which are ascribed to him being in no way political or 
military (as they are in Ps. Sol. 17; cf. Acts 1°), but purely spiritual (31 
36 639 886), Even the judgment which is ascribed to the Son (52) is not 
primarily thought of as future or external, but as present and self-executing 
(318); his great work is the impartation of eternal life as an immediate pos- 
session (336 52! 4 25), and the conception of a future resurrection of right- 
eous and wicked (5?) is a secondary element unassimilated with the preva- 
lent view of the book. 

In the prologue the Christ, in his pre-existent state, is called the Word, 
6 AS6yoc. But in 1'% the Word is identified with the only begotten (Son) 
and 317 10%6 are most naturally interpreted as applying the term ‘“‘Son”’ to 
him in his pre-existent state. There is at least no intimation that the 
Word becomes the Son by the incarnation. In 14" and 20%, on the other 
hand, “the Son” is a title of the risen Christ. Most commonly, however, it 
refers to Jesus in his earthly life (1*4, 4° 336 519-26 639 836 yo%6 y14 27 y71), In 
197 the Jews are said to have affirmed that he ought to die “because he made 
himself Son of God” (vids 8200), the only instance of the qualitative 
use of the term in this gospel, as in 518, they sought to kill him because 
he “called God his own Father, making himself equal with God.’’ These 
passages probably imply that in the view of the writer the Jews understood 
the term as he himself did, and, on the other hand, that for him it expressed 
the possession on Jesus’ part of full though delegated divine authority 
(x18 522-27 yo%0 14°), This carries back into the earthly life of Jesus, and 
expresses more emphatically and explicitly what Paul affirmed of him as 
the risen and exalted Son. 

In the fourth gospel the term “son of God”’ or “sons of God,” utd¢ Bod 
or vtot Geo, as a title of believers, is displaced (112 115*) by téxva 8200, which 
Paul also uses as a synonym of utot 0205 (Rom. 8 16 17), The exclusion of 
viol 8c00 from Jn. is generally, and probably correctly, ascribed to the 
writer’s desire to distinguish more sharply between Jesus and his followers 
than would seem to be done by using vutot @c00 of them. 

In no book of N. T. does the term “Son of God” occur as frequently in 
proportion to its length as in xr Jn. In 38 55 1, 1%, 13, 208 we have 6 uld¢ 
700 Oeod; in 41° 5% 1b, 1 6 Utd adtod; in 1% 3% 52> 6 ulb¢ adtod "Incodc 
Xptotds; in 17 "Incodc 6 vlbc abtod; in 4% & uld¢ adrod & wovoyevyc; in 
2%. 3 bis 4 414 512 bis & utdc, in every case except those in 5* in antithe- 
sis with 8 xathp. In 2 Jn. * occurs the expression "Insoi¢ Xprotd¢ 4 ulbs 
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tod matedy, and in y.?  ulés in antithesis with 6 xethe. The term is never 
anarthrous in either epistle. It is clear from the use of the term in its 
various forms that there are those who deny that Jesus is the Son of God, 
and the term is, perhaps in part by reason of the controversy over it, 
thoroughly familiar and needs no definition. In themselves, these letters 
do not clearly indicate precisely what phase of its meaning is chiefly in 
mind, but read in the light of the clearer passages of the fourth gospel, they 
leave no doubt that it bears here the same general meaning as there, and 
that by the title, “‘the Son of God,” Jesus is described as being the unique 
revelation and representative of God. The constant designation of God 
as the Father, alongside of the term “Son” applied to Jesus, emphasises the 
intimacy of relation between them and the representative character of the 
Son. A comparison of 1 Jn. 2” 4'5 with 5! illustrates the familiar approxi- 
mation of the term to ‘‘the Christ,’’ but even the latter term has evidently 
largely left behind its Jewish messianic associations, and the functions of 
the Son of God are spiritual and universal. See 1° 7 3% 410 (of. 22) 4. 

As in the fourth gospel, the children of God are called in the epistle 
téxva 800, not utol Beod (x Jn. 3! % 1° 52). 

In Rev. the ‘‘ Son of God,” 4 utd¢ tod Qc00, is found in 21* only. It mani- 
festly refers to the exalted Jesus, but what phase of its meaning is empha- 
sised, the context does not show. In 217 it is said of him that overcometh 
that he shall be to God a son, utéc, the expression clearly designating the 
victor as the object of God’s approving love. 


4. Usage of the other N. T. books —The phrase ‘‘Son of God” does not 
occur in the pastoral epistles, nor in any of the general epistles except 1 
and 2 Jn. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews great emphasis is laid upon the pre-exist- 
ence of Jesus, and upon his post-resurrection exaltation and authority. 
In the former period powers above those of the angels are ascribed to him, 
even the word God, @eéc, being used of him. In the latter all things are 
put in subjection to him. In both these periods he is spoken of as Son of 
God, and this term is, moreover, expressive of his exaltation. Yet in the 
period of his sufferings, also, he was Son. In all the instances in which 
the term is used of Jesus, it is apparently to be taken in an official or theo- 
cratic sense and for the writer evidently far surpasses in content the term 
“Christ.”’? What is conveyed respecting nature is by implication of the con- 
text only. See 125 # 3° 4% 55, § 66 73 10% But the term is also used of 
believers (125-8), with emphasis upon the fact that as a father God chastens 
those whom he receives as sons. 


5. Summary—From the whole history of the usage of the term in N. T., 
it appears that the basis of that usage is in the use of the term in a purely 
ethical and religious sense, in which it is applied in O. T. to the nation of 
Israel and in Wisd. Sol. and Ps. Sol. to the pious individual, designating 
him as the object of divine love and approval, 
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In their portrayal of Jesus’ religious experiences the oldest evangelic 
sources use the term with the article, marking its application to him in 
unique degree to express his consciousness of exceptionally intimate fellow- 
ship with God and divine approval, with probable suggestion of the conse- 
quent duty and responsibility resting upon him. These documents furnish 
the best basis we possess for determining Jesus’ own use of the term and 
conception of himself which he expressed by it. It is impossible to trace 
with accuracy and certainty the connection between the representation of 
Jesus’ consciousness which underlies the usage of the synoptic gospels and 
the Pauline usage. But it is clear that the latter also, whether under the 
influence of the type of Christian thought that is reflected in the synoptists 
or independently, like the synoptists, takes its starting-point from the 
general religious use of the term and, alongside of the use of the term in 
the plural to designate pious men, applies it in a unique degree, and with 
consequent heightening but without essential change of meaning, to Jesus. 
On the other hand, through association of the term with “the Christ” and 
with the doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus as the Word of God and the 
Lord, through whom God exercised creative power, it came to be in the 
Pauline letters the bearer of the most exalted conception of Jesus held by 
the early church, surpassed only in that respect by the term 0ed¢ itself. 
Yet it is to be observed that in no passage of N. T. does it take on a clearly 
physical or biological sense, implying that Jesus was, by reason of exceptional 
facts respecting his paternity, of divine nature; nor is it, apart from any 
such facts, ever in the strict sense a term of nature. True to this extent 
to its O. T. ancestry, it is always a term descriptive of the religious and 
ethical relationship between God and Christ, and of the function of Jesus 
in the field of relationship between God and man. 


Into the difficult question in how many of the passages named above in 
T 11 (p. 394) 8e6¢ is used of Jesus and what sense the term bears when ap- 
plied to him or to the Aé6yoc, who became flesh (Jn. 11"), it is not neces- 
sary to enter here, since the word is not so used in Galatians. On the 
question whether Paul so uses the term, the reader should consult S.and H. 
on Rom. g* and the literature there referred to. On the other passages see 
esp. Westcott on Heb. 1* and r Jn. 5. 

The discussion of cwrfe also lies outside the scope of this work, since it is 
not found in Galatians. 


IV. ’EKKAHSIA. 


A cursory examination of the N. T. instances of the words éxxAnola and 
ouvaywyh is sufficient to show (i) that cuvaywyh is commonly used of the 
Jewish place of worship, or of the congregation meeting there, and éxxAngola, 
on the other hand, all but invariably of the Christian assembly or com- 
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munity, and (ii) that éxxAnole most commonly designates a local assembly 
of Christians, less frequently the whole body of Christians in the world. 
The reason for the distinction between the two terms, and the order of 
development of the two usages of éxxAnofa are more difficult to ascertain. 

I. ’ExxAnel« denotes in classical Greek, according to its etymology, 
‘‘a summoned assembly,” and by usage ‘‘an assembly of citizens sum- 
moned for legislative business.” At Athens the term was applied to the 
assembly of all citizens, as distinguished from the local assemblies which 
were called xderat; see L. and S. s. v. 

II. In O. T. the assembly of Israel is sometimes called Ty, some- 
times ‘ap. The latter corresponds approximately in etymological 
meaning and usage to the Greek éxxAnola; the former, cognate with the 
verb 1yy, “to appoint,” signifies primarily an assembly met by appoint- 
ment. In usage the two words are nearly synonymous, as an examina- 
tion of the respective articles in BDB. will show. Both have their most 
frequent use in reference to the people of Israel, either as gathered in 
assembly, or as constituting a community. But while the company of the 
Israel of the Exodus is usually called 71y (Nu. 27!7 3116 Josh. 221% 17; 
BDB. speak of it as a term. tech. in this sense in P), sometimes also 
Sap (Exod. 163 Lev. 4% 163% Nu. 16%, etc.), 7 practically disappears 
from Chr. Ezr. and Neh. (occurring but once, 2 Chr. 5°), and the commu- 
nity of Israel is called bap (2 Chr. 3118 Ezr. 264 Neh. 75°, etc.). 

III. Inthe Pentateuch, where both words occur frequently, the Lxx trans- 
late both by cuveywyh down to and including Deut. 5%. From this point 
on, with few exceptions, éxxAnola regularly stands for 5np, cwveywyh 
for ay. This holds also of 2 Chr. 5%, where the yey my, but repre- 
sented as assembled together, is translated ouvaywy? ’Icoanh. 

IV. In the Apocrypha both words occur in both senses, but while 
éxxdnela is used only of Israel and more frequently than cuveywyf of the 
community as such, ouvaywy is used also of other companies, even of 
“sinners,” and occurs also in the sense of a collection of material things, 
as of money, or of water. éxxAnola never occurs in the plural. ouvaywyat 
(plur.) occurs once, Sir. 24%, but the Syriac, which has the sing., indicates 
that the Hebrew read bap, having reference to the Jewish community, 
the house of Jacob, and that the Lxx have substituted for this idea that 
of the “synagogues” of the dispersion. In Ps. Sol. neither word occurs of 
the Jewish community as a whole. ouvaywyf occurs three times (108 
17'* 48), in the plural of the congregations (or synagogues) of Israel; in the 
one instance of the singular (175°) it also refers to Israel, but is probably 
used in a literal sense, “‘a gathering together.’’ The one instance of éxxAyola 
(107) stands in parallelism with cuvaywyat and apparently expresses quali- 
tatively what the other term expresses concretely. 

VY. These examples, though few in number, indicate what N. T. itself 
makes far more clear, that by the end of the pre-Christian period the local 
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Jewish congregations—“ synagogues,” by this time widely developed both 
in the dispersion and in Palestine (see Bous. Rel. d. Jud.?, pp. 197 f.)— 
were universally known as ouveywyat and the term éxxAyola, formerly used 
by preference for the Jewish assembly or community, had fallen into dis- 
use. There is perhaps no more probable explanation of this shift of us- 
age than that the common use of éxxAqol« in the Greek-speaking world to 
designate a civil assembly (cf. Acts 19%) led the Jews as they spread 
through that world and established their local congregations to prefer what 
had previously been the less used term, cuvaywy%. 

On the other hand, when, in the same regions in which these Jewish 
ouvaywyat existed, the Christians established their own assemblies they, 
finding it more necessary to distinguish these from the Jewish congrega- 
tions than from the civil assemblies, with which they were much less likely 
to be confused, chose the term éxxAnola, which the Jews had discarded. 

If this be the correct explanation of the distinction between ouvaywyh 
and éxxAnota in N. T., it suggests, also, that the use of the term in refer- 
ence to the Christian church arose first on Gentile soil, and with reference 
to the local congregations, but that the development of the ecumenical 
meaning was the easier because of the usage of 5a? with reference to 
Israel as the covenant people of God, and the representation of this term 
in the Lxx by éxxAnola. This is in a measure confirmed by the use of 
the term in Paul’s letters. In all those that precede Col. it is used in a 
large preponderance of instances in the local sense (x Thes. 1! 24 2 Thes. 
zr! 4 Gal. 11, 22 x Cor. 12 417 64 717 TTS 7433, 34 161, 19 2 Cor, 11 81, 18, 19, 23, 2 
Ir 28 1213 Rom. 16% 4, 5 16, 23 Phil. 415 Phm. *). In x Cor. 1118 141% 28, 35 
éy éxxAnolg is a qualitative phrase meaning “in assembly,” “publicly.” 
For another instance of qualitative usage see 1 Cor. 14‘. In 1 Cor. 145: 3% 33 
it is local but perhaps used generically. The latter is probably the case 
in 12°% In Gal. 13 1 Cor. ro#? 15% Phil. 3°, however, we find 4 éxxAnota 
used not of a local church but of the whole body of Christians. In Gal. 1% 
1 Cor. 10%? 15° there are added the words tod 0¢0%, and in Gal. 118 1 Cor. 15° 
Phil. 3¢ the reference is to the Christian community which Paul persecuted 
before his conversion. That he does not mean the local church in Jerusa- 
lem, but the body of Christian believers as such, is indicated by the fact 
that the persecution extended beyond Jerusalem, by the addition of <od 
@200, by the absence of any local designation (cf. 1 Cor. 1? 11'* 2 Cor. 1? 
1 Thes. 2“) and especially by the use of precisely the same phrase 
4 éxxAnola tod O03 in 1 Cor. ro%?, where a reference to the church at 
Jerusalem is impossible, and to any local church improbable. The facts 
as a whole show that when he wrote Gal. and x Cor., Paul had not only 
learned to think of each local Christian body as * éxxAnola tod G00 in 
that particular place, but had also already formed the notion of the entire 
body of believers in Christ as constituting the Sap of God, 4 éxxAnola 
700 800, and that though he used the expression but rarely, it was that 
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which came most naturally to his lips when he was speaking of his persecu- 
tion of the Christians. In Phm.? éxxAnofa is used in the local sense. 
In Col. there are two instances of the local sense (4'* **), but also two per- 
fectly clear instances of the cecumenical sense (1"* *). In Eph. the ecumen- 
ical sense only is found (12% 3% #2 53% % 2% 27. 2%, 32), In Tit. (3%  5**) itis 
apparently used in the local sense, but in 3" qualitatively and in 5** generi- 
cally taken. In Acts it is prevailingly local (51 8! * rx. *# 12%) § 13! 14% 37 
15% 4 2% 41 765 782 201”), but there is a trace of the larger sense in 9", and 
perhaps in 20°. In 19% “ it is used in the Greek sense of an assembly, a 
company of people, and in 19%? of a civil assembly in particular. In 7%, 
like 77x, but also occasionally Sap, in the Pentateuch, it is used of the 
congregation of Israel in the wilderness. Heb. 2% is a quotation from 
the Lxx of Ps. 22 (#), and the term is apparently qualitative. In 12%, 
though translated by EV. “the . . . church,” it signifies simply “an assem- 
bly.” In Jas. 3 Jn. and Rev. it is used in the local sense exclusively. In 
Mt. 1618 it is used in the cecumenical sense, in 18! in the local sense, generi- 
cally taken. 

Both uses of éxxAnota are thus in evidence from an early period, but the 
local sense, for which there was a basis in the Jewish use of this term in 
translation of 577, and especially in the current Greek usage, is un- 
doubtedly primary. On the other hand, the fact that Paul’s earlier letters 
preceding Rom. are all addressed to a church or group of churches, while 
from Rom. on the word éxxAnsta does not appear in the salutation, does 
not warrant the inference that in framing the idea of the ecumenical he 
had abandoned that of the local church, for though the Christian com- 
munity in Rome is nowhere in the epistle spoken of as constituting a church, 
this may very well be due to the fact that it was not organised as a single 
community, and in Phil. Phm. and Col. the apostle still uses éxxAyota of the 
» local body. 

Nor can there be imported into the word, on the basis of its etymology, 
the thought that the church is “called out” from the world and separated 
from it. For however congenial to N. T. thought it is to think of the church 
in this way (2 Cor. 6-18), the substitution of an etymological sense for that 
of current usage is foreign to Paul’s habit of mind. 


V. “ETEPOZ AND "AAAOZ. 


In his Historical Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, p. 262, 
Ramsay maintains that “when the two words are pointedly contrasted 
with one another, 2te90¢ means ‘a second,’ ‘another of the same kind’ . . . 
while ZA0¢ implies difference of kind.” In defence of this doctrine Ram. 
cites Hom. JI. XIII 64; XXI 22; Thuc. 2. 40*-; Plato, Protag. 329D-330D, 
and Aristot. Polit. 2. 5? (1263 a’). The Homeric passages are indecisive, 
Ram. really begging the question when he assumes that because Spveov 
&do probably refers to a bird of a different species, and tyOve¢ ZAAot to 
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fishes of a different species, it is this difference of species rather than indi- 
vidual non-identity within the class of birds and fishes that is indicated 
by the word &AAog. Similarly indecisive are the passages from Thucydides 
and Aristotle. The passages from Plato illustrate the otherwise well-known 
fact that &\og may be used to express not simply non-identity but quali- 
tative difference; but also prove that &tepo¢ and dAAoc standing in close 
connection may be synonymous. See also Eur. Or. 345 ff.: tla yao étt 
m&oos olxov dAdov Etepoy | A toy dd Oeoydvuy yduwy, | tov and Tavtékdou, 
oéBacbal we yon; “For what other house, other than that which sprang 
from divine nuptials, the house that descended from Tantalus, ought I 
more to reverence?” Cf. also Aristot. Metaph. 4. 31 (1014 a2%-): wnxér’ 
els KAAas gwvas éetépas tH clSet aitdy, “no longer (divisible) into other 
vocables of a different kind (lit. different in their kind).” Cf. 1. 33, where 
the same idea is expressed by wnxétt ets GAra elSer Srapéoovta. 

Of the important evidence of the Lxx and N. T. Ram. takes no account. 
The former (including that of both canonical and apocryphal books) shows 
that broadly speaking the two words are synonymous. Both words are 
used much more frequently in the enumerative sense, meaning “‘an addi- 
tional one,” than in the differentiative sense, meaning “‘(another) of a 
different kind.” But both are used in both senses, and in six instances of 
pairs of passages, otherwise practically identical, repo is used in one mem- 
ber of the pair, and &Adog in its parallel. Cf. Gen. 81° and 41%; Exod. 81° 
and 20%; 1 Sam. ro® and Ezek. 1119; Deut. 242 and 1 Sam. ro; Lev. 6" and 
zr Sam. 28%, Gen. 19! and Judg. 11%. On the other hand, in so far as there 
is a distinction between the two words &Adoc is enumerative and é&tepo¢ 
differentiative. It is of little significance that the preponderance of enu- 
merative over differentiative cases is slightly greater in the case of 
& og (g to 1) than in that of &tepoc (8 to 1). More decisive is the use of 
Gog in Job 37% and Dan. 4? [}°], and the regular employment of 8cot 
étepot for “strange gods,’ whose worship is forbidden. The very pro- 
hibition or reprobation of such worship excludes the thought that they 
were conceived of as other gods of the same class as Yahweh, and marks 
them as foreign, different. See Deut. 57 6% 819 111% 28 Josh. 2316 24° Judg. 
2 TeLC, 

The situation in N. T. is much the same. The near approach of the 
words to identity of meaning is illustrated in Mt. 16% x Cor. 12! and in 
Mk. 45-* Mt. 135-8, compared with Lk. 8°-8, Gal. 119 shows the use of &tepo¢ 
in the additional or enumerative sense. But its characteristic meaning 
appears in Mt. 6% Lk. 14% (cf. Jn. 141*) 234° Acts 23¢ Heb. 7" "8, and esp. 
in Mk. 16 Lk. 9* 2 Cor. 114. In some of these passages &AAo¢ might 
perhaps have been used, but no such instances actually occur in N. T. 
Most instructive is 1 Cor. 159-1, in which both words occur in apparently 
similar senses. Yet this also illustrates the real difference between the two 
words, Ado is used in the subject when simply enumerating the various 
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kinds of flesh; &tepo¢ in predicate to affirm that they are different. This 
passage is specially significant for our present purpose, because it shows how 
Paul distinguished the terms. Taken with the other evidence, it leaves no 
room for doubt that for Paul &tepo¢ suggested difference of kind more 
distinctly than did &AAos and that the latter, in contrast with &tepos, sig- 
nified simply numerical non-identity. Cf. Rob. pp. 747 ff. 


VI. EYAITEAION. 


The word elayyéAtov is found in Greek writers from Homer down, bear- 
ing in extant exx. from the classical period the sense “reward for good 
news.” In the Lxx it is used in the plural in this sense (2 Sam. 4!° 18%), 
once at least (in the Swete text) in the sense “good news” (2 Sam. 18%), 
in which sense it appears also in later Greek writers. Cf. Frame on 1 Thes. 15 
and reff. given there. In N. T. it is used only in the singular, only in the 
sense “good news,” and only with reference to the good news of salvation 
as announced by Jesus, or (and especially) as achieved through him. Its 
usage is so preponderatingly Pauline (in the Pauline letters sixty times, of 
which ten instances are in Eph. 2 Thes. and the pastorals; in 1 Pet. and 
Rev. each once; in Mk. seven times; in Mt. four, in Acts two, in Lk. not at 
all) as to suggest that the Christian use of the term probably originated 
with Paul. 

I. It is most frequently used in a doctrinal sense, signifying the great 
body of teaching concerning salvation which constituted the apostle’s 
message (Rom. 1'*) and which because it came to him from God by revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ to him (1 Thes. 2¢ Gal. 1". 1%) he called “the gospel of 
God” (x Thes. 2% * * 2 Cor. 117 Rom. 151°), or “the gospel of the Christ” 
(Gal. 17 2 Cor. 9 Phil. 127), sometimes also “my (or our) gospel” (1 Thes. r§ 
2 Cor. 4? Rom. 2'¢ [16%]; of. Gal. 14 2%), but most frequently simply “the 
. gospel’’ (Gal. 25 * Rom. 11 ro!*, etc.). It has a similar doctrinal sense in 
Eph. 18 3° 6 Acts 157 20% r Pet. 417 Rev. 14%. So also, but with special 
reference to the message of the kingdom as announced by Jesus, in Mk. 
I™, 16 Mt. 4%3 og; perhaps also Mk. 13!° Mt. 24". 

II. Ina few instances the term is used with special reference to certain 
historic events which, having soteriological significance, are themselves a 
part of the good news. So in 1 Cor. 151. This is more clearly the sense 
in 2 Tim. 28, and is perhaps the meaning in Mk. 14°. The clearest instance 
is in Mk. 1. But even here (unless the verse is a title added by a later 
hand; see Menzies, The Earliest Gospel, ad loc.; Swete, ad loc.) it does not 
denote the book, but the series of events and teachings that from the 
point of view of the writer constitute the good news. 

Ill. The term is also employed by metonymy in a practical sense. 
The message requires to be proclaimed and is accordingly not infrequently 
conceived of objectively as a thing requiring service, so that the word 
denotes the gospel-work, the whole task of making the message known and 
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securing its acceptance. In this sense Paul calls it “a gospel of God” 
(Rom. r1!), or “the gospel of his Son,” or ‘“‘of the Christ” (x Thes. 32 Rom. 1° 
151° x Cor. 2% 9% 2 Cor. 10), or “the gospel” (z Cor. 9b 2 2 Cor. 818 
Phil. 222 43 Phm. "). It is in this sense probably that the word is used in 
Mk. 8% 1029; cf. x Cor. 9%. 

It should be observed, however, that these three uses can not be sharply 
distinguished. They differ only in the emphasis that is laid on different 
aspects of one conception rather than by sharp discrimination of meaning. 


VII XAPES. 


I. Xtc, a word of the same root as yaloew and yap, is used in Greek 
writers from Homer down to the present day. It is very frequent in 
classical authors and has a wide range of usage, including ‘“gracefulness,’’ 
“attractiveness,” the quality of giving pleasure (so in Homer, Hesiod, 
Thucydides, e¢ al.), “graciousness,” “kindness,” ‘good-will towards an- 
other” (so in Hesiod, Thucydides, A’schylus, Sophocles), or “‘an act of kind- 
ness”? (so from Homer down); and the effect of kindness, viz., “thanks” 
(so, very often, from Homer down), or of grace, viz., “pleasure,” “‘gratifica- 
tion’ (Pindar, Euripides, ef al.). From this last-named usage there arose, 
also, the use of yéetv with the force of a preposition, meaning ‘“‘for the sake 
of,” “because of.” 

II. In the Lxx yéptc is the usual translation of jn (as FAeog is of spn). 
Like the Greek term in its classical usage, jn signifies ‘gracefulness,” 
“elegance” (Prov. 22! 315°), but much more frequently “favour,” ‘‘ap- 
proval,”’ and, usually in the phrases which have no exact parallel in the 
classical usage of yépts, N N¥P, “to find favour,” and }n}n2 “to cause to 
obtain favour.” In itself the term has no religious significance, being 
used of the obtaining of the approval both of men (Gen. 3027 39%) and of 
God (Ex. 33% 2 Sam. 155). The meanings of yéet¢ not expressed by 
the Hebrew jn are rather rare in the Lxx and other Jewish-Greek writers. 

III. InN. T., while retaining nearly all the classical usages, it takes on, 
under the influence of Christian thought, and especially in Paul, certain 
distinctly new shades of meaning. Its uses are: 

x. As in classical Greek and the Lxx: gracefulness, attractiveness: 
Lk. 4%, totc Adyots ths xkortoOs. 

2. As in classical Greek and the Lxx: kindly disposition, favourable 
attitude towards another, approval: Lk. 28: mpoéxomtey . . . ykertt mapa 
Oe@ xat &vOecirotc. In this sense the word occurs in phrases derived from 
the Hebrew through the Lxx: edpety xykerv, “to find favour,” both in 
relation to the favour of God towards men and of men towards one another 
(Lk. 18° Acts 74%): Sodvat ykerv, “to cause to obtain favour” (Acts 719; 
though in Jas. 48, apparently under the influence of Christian thought, a 
different interpretation is put upon the same phrase as quoted from 
Prov. 3%); and %yetv x&etv (Acts 247), not in the sense which this phrase 
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usually has in classic writers, “to have gratitude,” but as the equivalent 
of the Heb. }n xyD, a meaning found, however, in Plut. Dem.77. Favour 
or kindness of a given type may be individualised, giving rise to the ex- 
pression, 4} x&ets abtm (2 Cor. 8°), meaning “this sort of kindness” (to 
your fellow-Christians), and aoa xéets (2 Cor. 9), meaning “every form 
of (divine) favour.” 

3. As in classical Greek and Apocr. but not in the Lxx, and rare in 
N. T.: kindly feeling because of benefit received, thanks: Lk. 63% 3s. % 
r Tim. 1, 

4. As in classical Greek and Apocr. but not often in the Lxx: an expres- 
sion of kindness, a benefit: 2 Cor. 115; or bounty: 1 Cor. 16%. 

5. Ina sense found neither in classical Greek nor in the Lxx, but appar- 
ently first occurring in N. T.* and especially frequent in Paul: “favour 
towards men contrary to their desert.” This usage is illustrated in the 
employment of xat& ykotv and xar& dgefAnua to express directly antithet- 
ical conceptions (see Rom. 4‘: 1%); in accordance with it also Zoya véu.ou 
(on man’s part) and y&ers (on God’s part) are mutually exclusive as pos- 
sible grounds of acceptance with God (Rom. 37-4 6%. 15 115 6 Gal. 54). 
Grace in this sense is attributed only (a) to God in his relations to sinful 
men (Rom. 32!-* 516 x Cor. 151° Eph. 1® 7), and (b) to Christ (Acts 154 
Rom. 5° 1 Cor. 16% and frequently in benedictions), inasmuch as the gra- 
cious attitude of God towards men is also that of Christ (2 Cor. 89 cf. Rom. 
5 with Gal. 22°), and it is in the work, especially the death, of Jesus that 
the divine grace is manifested (Rom. 3% 52 Eph. 1% 7). It is the basis of 
the whole work of salvation, characterising and underlying God’s action in 
the gift of Christ for men (Rom. 58; cf. 2), in the justification of believers 
(Rom. 3%), in the blessings bestowed on believers (1 Cor. 14 Phil. 1”), and 
consummating the whole work (Rom. 51°), It is not possible to deter- 
mine in every case in which the grace of God or of Christ is spoken of 
whether this special aspect of it as manifested to the sinful and undeserv- 
ing is distinctly present to the mind or not. But the prominence of this 
thought in the thinking of the apostle Paul makes it almost certain that 
in his benedictions he thinks of grace as specifically divine favour to the 
sinner, manifested in Christ. 


VIII. EIPHNH. 


Kieyyn is one of those N. T. words which show clearly the influence 
both of the classical sense of the term and of the Hebrew word of which 
it became the recognised representative. 


*In I Enoch (Giz.) 5? (*) the word is used apparently as a synonym of éAeos (cf. 5*), and 
with reference to those who have been sinful. But it is not clear that the fact of their sin 
and non-desert is in mind in the use of the word, and in any case, since the Greek is, according 
to Charles, not earlier than the eighth century, the passage throws no light on the pre- 
Christian or early Christian use of the Greek word. 
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I. In classical writers eloptjyn means “a state of harmony,” “freedom 
from, or cessation of, war or strife”: Hom. JI. II 797: atet cot p.b8ot ofror 
G&xertol elotv, a> mot’ éx’ elohyns- noAewocg 8’ dAlactog Sowpev: “ Words 
without limit are always dear to thee, as in days of peace; but war without 
respite is upon us.” Xen. Cyr. 3. 212, dAN elohyny Bourdduevos xothoat 
"Apuevlots xal Xaddatotc. Cf. Hell. 7.127; Plato, Rep. 465B: elptyny 
Teds &AAHAoUS ot Avdeec &Eouct: “Men will maintain peace with one 
another.” 

II. The Hebrew pvbys, on the other hand, has as its fundamental 
idea “soundness,” “prosperity,” ‘well-being,’ and acquires the sense of 
harmony between persons or nations, freedom from strife and war, only 
as a secondary meaning, and apparently because such freedom from strife 
is conceived of as a necessary condition of well-being. Its range of mean- 
ing in O. T. is as follows: 

1. Well-being, welfare, prosperity. 

(a) In general, well-being, welfare: 1 Sam. 25°: ‘Peace be both unto 
thee, and peace be to thy house, and peace be unto all that thou hast.” 
See also 1 Sam. 17'% % Ps. 29" 1226 7; so the Aramaic 0>¥ in the saluta- 
tion of a letter: Ezr. 417 57 Dan. 3% (4!) 625 (26), and in the modern Hebrew 
salutation, shalom clekem, ‘‘ Good morning.” 

(b) Specifically, safety: 2 Sam. 32! % Isa. 3817. 

(c) Specifically, prosperity, success: 2 Sam. 117 Ps. 73%. 

2. Harmony, freedom from or cessation of war or strife: Josh. 98: “And 
Joshua made peace with them, and made a covenant with them, to let 
them live.’”’ See also Lev. 268 Deut. 20! 11 Judg. 417. In the positive 
sense of friendship: Ps. 411°. Of reconciliation between God and man in 
the turning away of the divine anger: Ps. 858 Isa. 5355719. The subjective 
sense of “tranquillity,” “quietness of mind,’ is perhaps less certainly 
vouched for, but is probably found in such passages as Gen. 1518 Ex. 18% 
Ps. 4° 3737 Isa. 3217 Jer. 30°. 

III. The N. T. usage of elonyn follows that of the O. T. pide more 
closely than that of the classical etoqvn; it distinctly includes the meaning, 
“tranquillity of mind.” Its range of meaning and use is as follows: 

1. Harmony, absence of strife. 

(a) Between nations or between man and man: Mt. 10%: wh voulonrte 
Sct FADov Barety elonyny ext chy yhy- olx HAPoy Badety elohyyy KAAA udyatoav. 
See also Lk. 1432 Acts 72 Heb. 12", etc. 

(b) Reconciliation between God and man: Eph. 2!7-. 

2. Prosperity, well-being, safety. 

(a) In general, with reference to external conditions or without exclusive 
reference to spiritual conditions, especially in salutations: 1 Cor. 16": 
noonéudate 38 aitdy év elphyp. See also Mt. ro Lk. r1* Acts 1688 Jas. 2'*. 

(b) Specifically, spiritual well-being, that state into which men are 
brought by the grace and mercy of God in delivering them from the evil 
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of sin, nearly equivalent to salvation in the broad sense: Rom. 8: td 38 
gp6ynua tod xvebuatos Cwh xat elofyyn. See also Rom. 162° Eph. 6%. 

3. Tranquillity of mind, which comes from the assurance of being recon- 
ciled with God and under his loving care: Jn. 1427: elohyny d&plnut dyty, 
elomyny thy éudy dwar duty. See also Jn. 163% Rom. 5! 15% Phil. 47 
Col. 3%. 

The occurrences of the word in the apostolic salutations fall almost of 
necessity, by the fact that they are in salutations, under the second general 
sense, and by the association with the term “grace,” as well as the evidently 
religious character of the whole course of thought, under the second sub- 
division. 

IX. AION AND AIQNIOZ. 

In discussing the New Testament usage of the word at«dy it is necessary 
to distinguish among the influences affecting it (a) classical usage of atéy, 
(b) O. T. usage of o>1y, with the union of these two in the Lxx and the Jewish- 
Greek writers, and (c) the idea of the two ages; this was of relatively late 
origin, but whether it was born on Greek or Semitic soil is not wholly 


clear. 
I. CLASSICAL USAGE OF AIQN. 


The Greek atdéy is connected by etymologists with atet, det, Skr. @yu, 
Lat. evum, Germ. ewig, Eng. aye. It occurs in three senses: 

1. Lifetime, life. So in Homer, Pindar, Herodotus, the tragedians, 
Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle. See Ausch. Eumen. 315, dowis 8 atova 
dtoryvetvy, “to go through life unharmed.” By metonymy it denotes 
‘one’s lot in life,”’ Eur. Andr. 1215, or “a generation,” Aisch. Theb. 744; 
in Dem. 295? 6 yéAdwy atdy apparently means “posterity,” though possi- 
bly it falls under the next meaning. In an inscription of 37 A. p. (Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge?, 364°) it means “age” (of human history). 

’ 2. An indefinitely long time; sometimes with an adjective, waxpdc, 
d&navetos. See Asch. Supp. 574, 582; Ag. 554; Aristot. Mund. 5 (397 a*). 

3. In philosophic language, “time without limit,” “eternity”; so notably 
in Plato, Tim. 37C-38, tov atéva, “forever”; and Aristot. Cael. 1. 9% 
(279 a*4-), where atéy, meaning lifetime of a man, and atdéy, denoting the 
period of existence of the universe, are associated. 


ll. THE HEBREW 21, 


The etymology of this term affords no safe guidance in determining 
the meaning. In usage it signifies “a period of indefinite duration, 
time without limits, except such as are set by the context or the nature 
of the thing spoken of.” Cremer, accepting its relation etymologically to 
aby, “to hide,” defines it as “‘a time whose end or beginning escapes 
perception.” It is used with reference to: 

1. Past time stretching indefinitely backward, as in Gen. 6¢, “the mighty 
men of old”: Josh. 24? Ps. 93? Prov. 87, etc. 
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2. Much more frequently, time stretching indefinitely forward, with no 
limit except that which is set by the author’s thought of the nature of the 
thing of which he is speaking: Deut. 1517: “He shall be thy servant for 
ever”; 2 Sam. 121°: “The sword shall not depart from thy house for ever”; 
Ps, 29'°: “The Lord sitteth as king for ever.’”’ It is probably not correct 
to say that in such passages as Deut. 1517 and 1 Sam. 12% the word denotes 
a lifetime, or that in Ps. 291 it signifies eternity. The extent of the for- 
ward look depends upon the author’s thought about the nature of the 
thing spoken of, but the meaning of the word remains the same, “time 
bounded by no known or discernible limit.’ 

To emphasise the idea of the length of the time the plural is sometimes 
used: 1 Ki. 818: “T have surely built thee a house of habitation, a place 
for thee to dwell in for ever” (oynd1y); Ps. 61° 14513 Isa. 264. 


III. THE USAGE OF AIQN IN THE LXX. 


In the Lxx atdy, though occasionally used to translate 1y and other 
words of nearly the same significance as ob'y, is in so large a proportion of 
its occurrences the translation of the latter that its usage is practically 
identical with that of this word. 

1. It occurs in prepositional phrases meaning “from of old,” such as 
ax’ atOvoc (Ps. 118 [119]8? Jer. 27°), dd tod al@voc (x Chr. 168), é& atdvocg 
(Prov. 821), xed atdvocg (Ps. 73 [74]”), xed tHy aldvwy (Ps. 54 [55]?°). 

2. It stands in prepositional phrases, meaning “for ever,” 7. e., for the 
indefinite future, such as etc atéva (x Chr. 16%); etc aldva atdvoc (Ps. 18 
[z9]*°); etc thy ative (Deut. 1517 et freg.); ets tov atOva tod aldvocg (Ps. 144 
[145]!); el¢ tod atdvas toy atdvpy (Ps. 83 [84]*); kws aldvocg (x Sam. 1%); 
&w>g tod ativog (Josh. 47); &w> tod alavog tHy atdvwy (Lxx Dan. 718); 3’ 
al@voc (Deut. 52° Isa. 60%). 

3. It is used without prepositions, meaning ‘“‘an indefinitely long time,” 
either (a) in the past, tuéeas atdvog (Deut. 327); vexoods aldvocg (Ps. 142 
[r43]*); yevek atOvoc (Isa. 51°); adc atdvos (Ezek. 262°); or (b) in the 
future, GactAcbwy toy atéva (Ex. 1518); see also Isa. 25% Ps. 65 [66]? 144 
{r45]3; Lxx Dan. 5‘, though in the last-named example tod alavog may 
mean “of the world.” In Eccl. 3", tov atéva e3wxev gv xapdlg aitéy, it 
seems to stand by metonymy for “the conception of eternity,” or “the 
ability to conceive of eternity.” 

4. Quite exceptional is Ps. 89 [90]*, in which atay has its classical mean- 
ing, “lifetime”; cf. v.*. 

IV. THE IDEA OF THE TWO AGES. 


Speculation as to the future history of the world and the beginnings of 
the idea that world-history can be divided into periods of fixed length ap- 
pear as early as the book of Daniel, and in Ethiopic Enoch (Bous. Rel. d. 
Jud.*, pp. 278 ff.), but the clear evidence of a definitely framed doctrine of 
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the two ages, ony, this age and the age to come, does not appear among 
Jewish writers before the last pre-Christian century. In the Greek frag- 
ments of the Ethiopic Enoch there are several phrases (some of them new) 
illustrating the familiar meanings of atey, “‘a long, undefined period” (9¢ ro* § 
145 211° 221 273), Butin 161,8 aldyd uéyac teAcoOqoetat, a passage assigned 
by Charles to the second century B. c. and dated about 170, there appears the 
thought of an age of limited extent, which is further defined as lasting ten 
thousand years. Cf.18'¢216. The phraseology reminds one of the Stoic no- 
tion of the great conflagration, itself related to Platonicinfluence. Cf. Bous., 
op.cit., p. 568. Ifthe translation correctly represents the Hebrew original, we 
may perhaps discover in this passage both the first occurrence of the idea 
in Semitic literature and the clue to its appearance in Hebrew thought. If, 
further, atéyv here stands for pbty, we have the earliest traceable in- 
stance of this word in this sense. In the Slavonic Enoch, said by 
Charles to have been written 1-50 A. D., occur the expressions, ‘the great 
zon,” “the endless zon,” over against which is set the present zon of 
woes (61? 657: § 66%, cited by Bous., op. cit., p. 280). To the famous teacher 
Hillel, a contemporary of Herod the Great, are ascribed the words: “He 
who acquires for himself the words of the law acquires for himself the life 
of the age to come” (Pirke Aboth ii. 7, cited by Dal.WJ., p. x50). But 
the authenticity of the ascription is doubted by some. The earliest rab- 
binic witness to the use of the two phrases “this age” and “‘the age to 
come” is Yokhanan ben Zakkai, who flourished about 80 a. p. (Dal.W/J., 
loc. cit.). These passages give no indication of the boundary-line between 
the two ages. The age to come would seem to be the life after death. 
Similar ideas appear also in 4 Esd. (81 A. p.). In this latter book “this 
age” and “the coming, endless age” are clearly distinguished. See 42 27 
69 732, 29-31, 47, 112f. Bif., 62, Tn 78 the day of judgment is said to be the 
boundary-line between the two ages. In 67-!° it seems to be implied that 
the new age begins with and includes the period of Israel’s dominion, or the 
messianic times. But in 7?* the new age begins after the days of the Mes- 
siah. This seems to indicate that the variation of view on this point 
found in later Jewish writings antedated 4 Esd., and this, in turn, sug- 
gests that the idea of the two ages had been for some time prevalent in 
Jewish thought. 

On the other hand, there is reason to doubt whether this conception was 
wide-spread before the Christian era or early in the Christian period. Ps. 
Sol. (ca. 60 B.C.) use aléy frequently in the familiar sense of the Lxx (see 
238 41 318, 16 7, 1 O20 yrs 9 1515), adding the expression els aldvac (8*) 
and showing a special fondness for the phrase elc tov alava xat &, but 
never use the word in reference to the two ages. Philo uses aléy not infre- 
quently for the period of a man’s life. See Ebriet. 195 (47); Sobr. 24 (5); 
Abr. 271 (46). He employs it in the usual sense of an indefinitely long 
time, in the phrase not elsewhere observed, uéypt tod xavtdc aldyog, 
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See Cher. 2 (1); Quod deus sit 2 (1). In Mut. nom. 12 (2) év th x08? hac 
atéye means “in the present age,” the present period of the world’s exist- 
ence, in contrast with the eternity before the world came into being, which 
is described as ted alavoc. In Prem. et pen. 37 (6) occurs the expression 
toy Euxpocbey af@va, meaning the earlier part of a man’s life, the part 
preceding the experience under consideration. Cf. also Sacr. Caini et Abel 
76 (21). But there is apparently no trace of the antithesis between this 
age and the coming age. Concerning the various forms which the doctrine 
took and the different definitions of what belonged to each age, see Dal. 
WJ. pp: 147 f.3 Schr. pp. 544 f., E. T., ii 177-79; Charles, art. 
“Eschatology of the Apocryphal and Apocalyptic Literature” in HDB. 
I 741 ff., and Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian Eschatology,? chaps. V-VIII. 


V. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE OF AIQN. 


The result of these different usages appears in the New Testament in the 
existence of three senses of the term, for the most part clearly distinguish- 
able from one another. 

1. An indefinitely long period, a period without assignable limits. This 
sense is found, as in the Lxx, chiefly in prepositional phrases, which, ex- 
pressing with varying emphasis the idea of indefinite or unending continu- 
ance, are translated by the word “forever,” or with a negative “never.” 
The simplest and most frequent of these expressions is eis toy aldva, 
which occurs in N. T. 27 times: Mt. 2119 Mk. 329 11, etc.. There are but 
two instances in Paul: x Cor. 8" 2 Cor. 9°. For contemporary exx. of this 
phrase and of cic attve, see M. and M., Voc. s.v. The intensive cic tods 
al@yas occurs six or eight times: Lk. 153 Rom. 1% 95 1136 2 Cor. 1141 Heb. 138. 
The still stronger form, ets tods atvac tv alwywy, found but once in 
the Lxx, is a well-established idiom in N. T., occurring two or three times 
in the Pauline epistles: Rom. 1627 (?) Gal. 15 Phil. 42°, twice in the pas- 
torals 1 Tim. 117 2 Tim. 418, and 11 times in Rev. Other slightly variant 
forms also occur in single instances. The expressions referring to past 
time are less frequent, but by no means lacking: Acts 32! 1518 1 Cor. 27 
Eph. 3% % Col. 126 Jude *, The great variety of prepositional phrases 
employing this word in the Lxx, Apoc., and N. T. is extraordinary. 

2. One of the two great periods of the world’s history, distinguished as 
8 aldy odtoc and $ aly & wéAAwy or 6 goyducvog: Mt. 12% Mk. ro% Lk. 168 
183°, The boundary-line between the two ages is doubtless for N. T. writ- 
ers generally the future coming of Christ. Mt. specifically indicates that 
4 ouytéAeta tod aldyoc, the consummation of the age, doubtless of the then 
present age, is at the coming of Christ for judgment, Mt. 133% 4% 49 243 2820, 

3. In the plural, world, universe. This meaning is, perhaps, not estab- 
lished beyond all doubt, but it seems nearly certain that it must be assumed 
for Heb. 1? and 11°; cf. Wisd. 13° 14% 184 and Jos. Ant. 127? (188). 

From the point of view of the date of the literature, the Pauline epistles 
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furnish the first evidence for the acceptance by Christians of the idea of 
the two ages. The expression “this age,” 6 ald odtos, occurs seven times 
in the unquestionably genuine epistles: Rom. 12? 1 Cor. 12° 28 (bis) § 318 
2 Cor. 44. _In Gal. 14 there occurs’ also the expression “‘the present evil 
age,” 6 aldy & éveotdx¢ xovneds. Only in Ephesians, among the epistles 
ascribed to Paul, do the two expressions, “this age,’”’ “the coming age,” 
occur together (1). In 27 we have “the coming ages.’”’ In the pastoral 
epistles, 1 Tim. 6!7 2 Tm. 4'° Tit. 2", we find the expression “the present 
age,’’ 6 vov atoy. 

In the eight passages first named the emphasis of the apostle’s thought 
is upon the ethical characteristics of the present age. Note esp. 1 Cor. 17° 
(where he uses ‘“‘ world,” xéou.0¢, as a synonym for “this age’’); Rom. 12? 
Gal. 14. The distinctly apocalyptic passages, however, 1 Thes. 41-18 533 
1 Cor. 15% (cf. Phil. 18), leave no doubt that Paul held the doctrine of 
Eph. 12! respecting the two ages, and that 2 Thes. 2!-!2, whether from his 
pen or not, is substantially in accordance with his thinking. His thought 
about the character of the age to come, and the extent to which the apoca- 
lyptic ideas associated with it pervaded Paul’s thinking, may be gathered 
from such passages as 1 Thes. 21° 38 chaps. 4, 5, 1 Cor. 1528-28 2 Cor. 51-19 
Phil. 16 10 216, 

1 Thes. 4'5 shows that the apostle believed himself to have the authority 
of Jesus for his expectation of the apocalyptic coming of the Lord. But it 
does not follow from this, nor is it probable, that Paul was the first in the 
Christian church to hold this view, and that it passed from him to the 
Jewish Christian body. The absence of any indication of any controversy 
over the matter, such as arose over other points on which he held views 
different from those of his predecessors in the Christian community, and 
the evidence of the early chapters of Acts that the primitive church already 
accepted the doctrine, make it much more probable that the apostle found 
the doctrine already in the church, and that if év Adéyq xuetou refers, as 
many interpreters, ancient and modern (cf. Frame ad loc.), hold, to a 
revelation-experience of the apostle, this experience confirmed or ampli- 
fied a view already held. If, as is more probable, it is, with Frame et al., 
to be understood as referring to an uttered word of Jesus, it shows, indeed, 
that the apostle himself supposed his inheritance of thought on this point 
to have had its ultimate origin in the teaching of Jesus himself. The latter 
view is, as is well known, confirmed by the testimony of the gospels as they 
stand, but not so certainly by their older sources. The latter leave it at 
least doubtful whether Jesus accepted the two-age eschatology or used its 
phraseology. The expression, “the consummation of the age,’ which 
Mt. 133% 4%, 49 243 and 282° ascribe to Jesus, is found in this gospel only. In 
24° it is manifestly an editorial addition to the source (Mk. and Lk. agree 
in reporting the question in a simpler form without this phrase), and this 
fact, together with its occurrence nowhere else in the N. T. (cf., however, 
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Heb. 9%) makes it probable that in the other passages also it is an inter- 
pretative gloss of the editor, reflecting the thought of his time as to what 
Jesus held, but not traceable to any early source. The situation is similar 
in respect to all the passages in which Jesus is represented as speaking of 
the coming age in contrast to the present age (Mt. 12%? Mk. 10% Lk. 1830 
20%, cf. Lk. 168). Only in Mk. 10% does the oldest source attest this 
expression as coming from Jesus, and here the absence of this phraseology 
from Mt. (192), whose predilection for the idea of the two ages would 
have tended to prevent his omitting it while taking over the rest of the 
passage, makes it highly probable that it was lacking in the original form 
of Mk., and that it owes its presence in Lk. (18°) to the same impulse or 
influence that accounts for it in Lk. 20%f- In that case its presence in 
Mk. is due to the influence of the other gospels upon the original Mk., 
of which there is considerable evidence. Cf. Burton, Some Principles of 
Literary Criticism, p. 25; Sharman, The Teaching of Jesus about the Future, 
PP- 57; 93) 95, 256. 

In Mk. 4!9 the absence of the word “‘this’’ makes it improbable that there 
was here, at least in the original form of the expression, any reference to 
the two ages. Cf. Lk. 8". 

The phrases “this age” and ‘the coming age” do not occur in Acts, nor 
are they found in the fourth gospel. Both these books bear evidence in 
other ways of being influenced by eschatological ideas similar to those of 
Paul, and implicitly, too, by the conception of the two ages, but it is not 
probable that here, any more than in the synoptic gospels, these concep- 
tions are traceable to Jesus. 

It is in any case, however, clear that the two-age eschatology was for 
Paul not a product of his own thinking, but an inheritance accepted on 
what he believed to be the authority of Jesus. That it was shared by 
practically all N. T. writers, even by the author of the fourth gospel to 
a certain extent, appears from the passages quoted above from the synop- 
tists, and from such passages as Jn. 63% 4° Jas. 57, §1 Pet. 1§ 2 Pet. 341 Jn. 218 
Jude * Rev. 1°. 


VI. ATQNIOX. 


The adjective atséytos is found first in Plato. From Plato down to N. T. 
times it fs used, with no apparent change in meaning, in the sense, “endur- 
ing for an indefinitely long time,” ‘“‘perpetual,” “eternal,” referring both 
to the past and (perhaps throughout its history, certainly in N. T., rather 
more frequently) to the future. For classical usage see Plato, Rep. 363D; 
Legg. X 904A; post-classical, e. g., Diod. Sic. 1. 15. Cf. the statement of 
M. and M. Voc.: “In general the word depicts that of which the horizon is 
not in view, whether the horizon be at an infinite distance . . . or whether 
it lies no farther than the span of a Cesar’s life.” 

The Lxx translates by means of it only obiy and cognates, modifying 
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Siabhxn (Gen. 177 1 Chr. 1617), vdutwos (Ex. 27% Nu. 1o*), etc. The 
phrase Cw aldyvtoc, so frequent in N. T., occurs first in Dan. 12%. The 
Apocrypha show no noteworthy deviation from previous usage. Cw?) aldvo¢g 
occurs in 4 Mac. 15? Ps. Sol. 31 (2). A similar phrase, atdviog dvaBlwats 
Gwhs, occurs in 2 Mac. 7%. In I Enoch 15‘: § we find the phrase rvebpata 
Covta alovea. 

In N. T. the phrase Cw atdvios occurs 43 times. In Jn. and x Jn., in 
Acts, and in Gal. (68) the adjective is used in this phrase exclusively. The 
feminine atwvfz is found 2 Thes. 2!* Heb. 9%. Its force is, as everywhere 
else in ancient Greek, purely temporal and quantitative. Cf. M. and M. 
Voc. s.v. The qualitative conception sometimes ascribed to it lies wholly 
in the noun Gw%, with which it is joined. It has no association with 6 atiy 
oltocs or 6 uséAAwy atv. It came into existence before these terms were 
in use, and its kinship of meaning is not with them, but with the atéy of 
Plato, meaning “for ever.”’ See also in N. T., Mk. 329.* 


X. ’ENEZITQ®. 


*Eveotds is the perf. part. of évistnut, which in the pres. mid. means 
“to impend,” “to threaten,’ “to begin,” in the aor. act. “impended,” 
“threatened,” “begun,” but in the perf. with the proper force of a perfect ~ 
of existing state (BMT. 75, 154), “‘to have begun,” ‘“‘to be present.”” Ex- 
amples of this use of the perf. appear especially in the participles éveott¢ 
and éyeatynxts. 

Thus, in classical writers: Avschin. 258, tt tod moAewod tod rods PlAtrxoy 
duty éveotnxétog.  Aristot. Rhet. 1. 9 (1366 b*), xat& thy éveotHta xatody. 
In the grammarians, 4 évectig yobyos signifies “the present tense.’’ See 
also Xen. Hell. 2. 18, ty éveotnxbtwy xeayyatwy. Polyb. 1. 1838 1. 6075 2. 263, 

The usage of the Jewish Greek writers is the same. See 1 Esdr. 98 
. 1 Mac. 12 2 Mac. 317691238. The participle is used in this sense only in 
O. T. Apocr. It does not occur in the Lxx (can. bks.). 

In N. T. the participle has but one meaning, “‘present.’”? See Rom. 88 
1 Cor. 3%, in both of which it stands in antithesis with pédAovta; 1 Cor. 
73* 2 Thes. 2? Heb. 9%. The translation of RV. in 1 Cor. 728, “that is 
upon us,” and 2 Thes. 2?, “is just at hand,” is in both cases evasive of the 
real meaning, as is the comment of Robertson and Plummer on 1 Cor. ad 
loc. See Frame on Thes. ad loc. See also Ep. Barn. 17: t& capeAndubérta, 
xat tk éveotata, xal ty pedAdyvtwy Bods drapyas uly yebcews, and 53: Scr 
xal tke mapshnAuBita huty €yvwbercev, xalt ey totic éveotHotv Huds tadqtcev, xad 
els ta wéAAovta obx éauéy dabveror. 

In Gal. 15 tod aldvog tod éveotHtog undoubtedly refers to what is 


* The first, and apparently the only occurrence of aidvios in a meaning other than that 
given, which is known to present-day lexicographers, is in Herodian (238 A.D.) 3. 8%, where he 
refers to the Judi seculares given by Severus in the words: aiwvious Se avras éxdAouy ot 
TéTe, axovovTes Tplay yevewy Stadpauovomy émredciobar. 
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more commonly called 6 aidy oitos; for “present” is the only clearly 
established sense of the word éveotws, and the apostle’s twice-repeated 
antithesis between évsot@ta and péAAovta (Rom. 8%* 1 Cor. 3%), together 
with the use of the word uéAdwy in connection with aldéy to designate the 
future age, apparently a recognised and current usage (Mt. 122 Eph. 1? 
Heb. 6°), makes it especially difficult to give to éveotws in connection with 
aly any other sense than its usual one, “present.” 


XI. ’ATIOKAAYIITQ AND ’ATIOKAAYYIS. 


A comparison of the N. T. instances of the words d&roxadtrtw and 
_ gaveosw shows that the two terms have a certain area of usage in common, 
so that in certain connections either might be used and the difference of mean- 
ing be but slight. Thus both are used in general expressions about manifest- 
ing or revealing that which is hidden: Mt. 10?* Mk. 4%. Both are used of 
the revelation of divine righteousness in the gospel: Rom. 117 3%. Both 
are used of the manifesting of Christ at his second coming, yet neither 
frequently: Lk. 173° (only instance of &moxaAdxtw) Col. 34 1 Pet. 541 Jn. 
278 32, Both are used of the revelation of the mystery of Christ: Eph. 35 
Rom. 162°, In general, however, the distinction between the two words is 
maintained. 

®aveodw throws emphasis on the fact that that which is manifested is ob- 
jectively clear, open to perception. It is thus suitably used of an open and 
public announcement, disclosure, or exhibition: 1 Cor. 45 2 Cor. 2% 41% 1 
Eph. 53%. 

”AxoxaAdctw, on the other hand, refers primarily to the removal of what 
conceals, an uncovering, and in some cases the choice of the word seems to 
be due to the thought of a previous concealment. But for some reason 
&xoxaAirtw has evidently come to be used especially of a subjective reve- 
lation, which either takes place wholly within the mind of the individual 
receiving it, or is subjective in the sense that it is accompanied by actual 
perception, and results in knowledge on his part: Rom. 8'* r Cor. 21° 1439 
Eph. 3°. 

This distinction is illustrated even in some passages in which the words 
seem at first: sight to be used interchangeably. Thus in Rom. 1!7 Paul, 
using a present tense and by this fact and the context indicating that he 
is speaking of what is constantly taking place as the result of the preach- 
ing of the gospel, writes dtxatocbvn yao év alt@ dmoxakdntetat, 7. e., men 
are coming to perceive the divine way of righteousness. But in 31, speak- 
ing, as the use of the perfect tense and the context show, of a fact once 
for all made clear, he writes yuvt 88 ywels vduou Stxatocdyvy Beod repavgowrat. 
The distinction between &roxaAdrtetat in 118 and égayvgewaey in 119 is less 
obvious and perhaps less real. The former verb is probably chosen in part 
because of the gxoxaAdatetat in v.17, the apostle having in mind that, par- 
allel to the revelation of the righteousness of God, there is also in progress 
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a revelation of divine wrath, the revelation in both cases taking place in 
experience. The tense of égavépweey, on the other hand, indicates that he 
is summing up all God’s past disclosure of himself as a single fact and the 
use of the subject, 6 626s, shows that he has specially in mind the divine 
activity. 

Especially significant in its bearing on the interpretation of Gal. 1'° is 
the comparison of 1 Cor. 21° (see also Eph. 3¢ 5), in which &roxaAbrtw is 
used, with 2 Cor. 4! ", in which gavep6w is employed. In 1 Cor. 2° a 
revelation through the Spirit is spoken of, and in Eph. 3§ in the spirit: the 
latter phrase probably means in the realm of spirit, 7. e., of the mind of the 
prophet, thus emphasising the subjective character of the revelation. In 
2 Cor. 4} ", on the other hand, the reference is evidently not to the per- 
ception in the minds of those to whom the disclosure was made, but to the 
disclosure itself. In harmony with this distinction between the two words 
is the fact that paveesw is several times used in speaking of the appearance 
of Christ in the flesh (Jn. 21 1 Tim. 31° Heb. 9?¢ 1 Jn. 1? (bis) 35 8 1 Pet. 12°); 
three times of his appearance after the resurrection (Jn. 211 [bis] “4, and 
four times of his future coming (Col. 34 1 Pet. 54 1 Jn. 238 3%), while 
&xoxadintw is never used of the first or second of these events and but 
once (Lk. 173°; cf. 2 Thes. 17) of the third. dmroxaAdxtw is indeed used, 
also, in 2 Thes. 2 * * of the appearance of the man of sin, but probably 
here with reference to the disclosure and perception of his true character. 
The total evidence leaves no room for doubt that the presumption is 
strongly in favour of the view that dxoxaAbntw has reference to a disclosure 
to the human mind involving also perception and understanding by the 
mind. 

’Arxoxkdutis occurs first, so far as observed, in the Lxx: 1 Sam. 20° (the 
only instance in can. bks.); see also Sir. 1127 2272 421. In general it corres- 
ponds in meaning to &xoxadbrtu, signifying properly “an uncovering, dis- 
closing, laying bare.’’ It acquired by association the idea of a correspond- 
ing perception (possible or actual) of that which was disclosed, but does not 
so preponderatingly as dxoxadixtw suggest the idea of actual perception. 

N. T. usage of &xox&Audts is as follows: 

1. An appearance or manifestation of a person, a coming, or coming to 
view; used of the coming of Christ, nearly equivalent to éxpéveta: 1 Cor. 
17 2 Thes. 17 1 Pet. 17 13 413, 

2. A disclosure of a person or thing such that its true character can be 
perceived: Lk. 23? Rom. 25 819 16%, 

3. A divine revelation or disclosure of a person in his true character, of 
truth, or of the divine will, made to a particular individual, and as such 
necessarily involving the perception of that which is revealed; by metonymy, 
that which is revealed: 1 Cor. 14% *¢ 2 Cor. 12% 7 Gal. 112 2? Eph. 117 33 Rey. 
1. In the first group the emphasis is upon the objective appearance of 
the person; in the second on the disclosure of a person or truth, the revela- 
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tion of him or it in its true character; in the third on the divine source of 
the revelation and its perception by the individual to whom it was made. 
Cf. Milligan, Com. on Thes. pp. 149 f. 


XII. *IOYAAIA. 


The precise extent of the territory covered by the word Judea is difficult 
to determine. ’IovSale is the feminine form of the adjective ’Iovdatoc 
(derived from Hebrew 7771). Like other similar adjectives, Dadthala, 
Duele, etc., it designates a country, xdea (see Mk. 15; Jos. Ant. x1 [12]) 
being omitted. The country designated by it was of variable extent. In 
the Lxx, as the translation of 17 used in a territorial sense (x 
Sam. 23%), it denotes the territory ruled by David or that of the southern 
kingdom (2 Chr. 115). In x and 2 Mac. it designates substantially the 
same territory, as inhabited by the Jews of the Maccabean period (1 Mac. 
334 538 95 1088; cf. v.30; 117% 4 2 Mac. 144115). The military successes of the 
Maccabees extended the territory under their dominion, probably in part 
at least, with a corresponding extension of the term Judea. MHerod the 
Great ruled over all the territory on both sides of the Jordan from the 
desert to the Mediterranean, to Phoenicia and Syria on the north, and to 
Idumza (inclusive) on the south. His title was king of Judea. But 
whether the whole of the territory ruled by him was included under the 
term Judza is not wholly clear. On Herod’s death Augustus, substantially 
confirming Herod’s will except as to the title given Archelaus, assigned to him 
Idumza, Judea, and Samaria, with the title of Ethnarch (Jos. Bell. 2. 93 f. 
[63]). When, ten years later, Archelaus was removed, his territory was 
made a Roman province and placed under a procurator (Jos. Bell. 2. 117 
[81]), who apparently bore the title, “Procurator of Judea” (Lk. 33; ¢f. 
Jos. Bell. 2. 169 [9’]). From 41 to 44 A.p. Herod Agrippa I again ruled, 
with the title of king, over all the territory which had previously belonged 
to his grandfather, Herod the Great (Jos. Bell. 2. 215 [115]; Ant. 18. 252 [7°] 
19. 274 [51]). On the death of Herod Agrippa I his kingdom again came 
under Roman procurators with the title ‘“‘Procurator of Judea” (Ant. 
19. 363 [9°]), and this condition of affairs continued until 53 A.p., when 
Iturea, Trachonitis, etc., subsequently increased also by a portion of the 
former tetrarchy of Herod Antipas, was given to Herod Agrippa II (Jos. 
Ant. 20. 158f. [84]). Josephus speaks of Cuspius Fadus as procurator 
(xapyoc) of Judea “and of the entire kingdom” (Ant. 19. 363 [9°*]), rather 
suggesting that Judaa was not the name of the whole territory. But ¢f. 
Ant. 20. 97 (51). Also in speaking of the addition to the kingdom of 
Agrippa I he speaks of the country of his grandfather Herod as Judea 
and Samaria (Ant. 19. 274 [s‘]). And in Bell. 3. 35-58 (3'*), speaking of the 
period just preceding the Roman War, he divides the whole country of the 
Jews into Galilee, Peraea, Samaria, and Judea. Yet, having in Bell. 2. 247 f. 
(12) stated that Felix had been made procurator of Samaria, Galilee, and 
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Perea, and in 2. 252f. (13°) that certain toparchies in the vicinity of the 
Sea of Galilee were given to Agrippa, he adds that over the rest of Judea 
he made Felix procurator. Cf. also Jos. Bell. 2. 265 (13°). Similarly in 
Acts Luke seems commonly to use Judea in the narrower sense (Acts. 18 
8! g* rr), in 12!* and 21!° even excluding by implication Cesarea, which 
was the residence of the procurator of Judea. Only in 2° ro? 26% 28% 
is a larger sense, inclusive of Samaria and Galilee, probable. Mt. 19! 
on the other hand (cf. contra Mk. 10") bears witness to the inclusion of Perea 
under the term Judea. While, therefore, under the influence of the numer- 
ous political changes which Palestine underwent in the last century B. c. 
and the first century A.p., the term Judaa was probably used in at least 
three different senses: (a) the territory south of Samaria and west of the 
Jordan, (b) the Roman province, which, as in the days of Pilate, e. g., in- 
cluded Samaria and Idumza, (c) the kingdom of Herod the Great, and after 
him of Agrippa I, yet alike in the O. T., Apocr., N. T., and Josephus, 
the first, with some vagueness as to exact extent, remains the prevalent 
usage. Whether Paul, under the influence of his predilection for the 
Roman usage of geographical terms, employed it in 1 Thes. 2 Gal, 1™ 
2 Cor. 116 Rom. 15*! in its Roman sense, or as Josephus usually does, in 
its narrowest sense, must for lack of decisive evidence remain uncertain. 
It is worthy of note, however, that all these letters were written in the 
period of the procuratorships that followed the death of Herod Agrippa I, 
and all the passages are explicable as referring to the Roman province of 
Judea. 


XIII. ‘AMAPTIA AND ‘AMAPTANQ. 


I. CLASSICAL USAGE. 


Auaotla and ducetkvw are derived etymologically from a and uépoc, the 
primary significance of the verb being therefore ‘to have no part in,’’ but 
more commonly in usage, “‘to miss the mark,” “to fail to attain.” Ina 
physical sense it is used in Hom. J/. V 287, of a spear missing the mark, and 
in other similar applications in Aschylus, Sophocles, and Antipho. So also 
from Homer down in such derived senses as “to fail of one’s purpose,”’ “to 
lose,” “to neglect.” But it had also acquired as early as Homer and re- 
tained throughout the classical period a distinctly ethical sense, ‘to do 
wrong, to err, to sin.’”’ See numerous exx. in L. & S. 

The noun auaptl« first appears in Aischylus and duéetnue in his con- 
temporary Sophocles. Neither word seems to have been employed in a 
physical sense, but both are used of non-moral defects and of sin in 
the strictly ethical sense. By its termination dauaptix would naturally 
mean the quality of an act or person, “‘defectiveness,” ‘‘sinfulness.” In 
the former of these senses it is found in Plato, Legg. I 627D, &vexa .. . 
Spbbtyto¢ te xal duaetlag vduwv Hr éott piset, “in the interest of the 
right and wrong of law, whatever it is by nature.” Legg. II 668C: oyorh 
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thy ye bobbtnta tho Bovrhcews 7 xat duaptiay altod Stayvdcerar: “He 
will scarcely be able to discern the rightness or wrongness of its inten- 
tion” (sc. of a musical or poetic composition). For the latter, more ethical 
sense, see Plato, Legg. II 660C: Aotdopeiy yap mpkypata dviaca xat nbppw 
TeoKeByxdta auaptlag oldaudc Hd0: “For it is not at all pleasant to cen- 
sure things that are incurable and far advanced in evil.” But it is also 
found in the more concrete sense of a “fault,” an “error,” either non- 
ethically of an error of judgment, or ethically of a wrong deed; in the former 
sense in Thuc. 1. 325, 86&ys¢ 38 ukAAoy duaetta. In the latter sense it occurs 
in Aischyl. Ag. 1198, naAates tHvd_e duaptiag S6uwy, “ancient crimes 
of this house.”’ Antipho 127%: 00 th sautod duaptig . . . dréBavev. Cf. 
Dem. 248: 2atw 8 ddixnuata nkvd’ & xéxpaxtat xat duaethuar’ éu&. For dis- 
cussion of classical usage, see Butcher, Avistotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine 
Art, pp. 311 ff.; Kendall in Classical Review, XXV, 195-7. For in- 
teresting exx. from the papyri, see M. and M. Voc. sub &uaptévw. 


II. HEBREW USAGE OF 89) ORD, AND OR@0, 


These Hebrew words, the common originals of guacetévw and &uaprtla in the 
Lxx, have etymologically the same meaning as the Greek terms, viz., “to 
miss (the mark),” “a missing (of the mark).”” The verb is occasionally used 
(in Kal and Hiph.) in this original sense: Job 5** Prov. 192; but far more fre- 
quently in an ethical sense, “to sin”; occasionally against man: Gen. 423 
zr Sam. 194 5, but in the great majority of cases, expressly or by implica- 
tion, against God: Gen. 208 Ex. 32% Eccl. 72° et freq. Of the modified senses 
of the various conjugations it is unnecessary to speak. The nouns are 
always used in an ethical sense, signifying: 

1. An act of sin: (a) proprie: Deut. 2132 Ps. 519 Mic. 67 Hos. 4! et freg.; 
possibly in 1 Ki. 8% 2 Chr. 6% Ezek. 18% Ps. 51° in the sense of “the 
committing of sin’; but cf. Ezek. 18%, *8, which seem to show that even re- 
pentance was thought of as the turning from deeds committed or which 
might be committed rather than expressly as the abandonment of a course 
of action in progress. (b) With special reference to responsibility and con- 
sequent guilt: Deut. 15% 24 1* Gen, 182° Nu. 1676; (c) With special 
reference to the penalty or consequence of sin: Lev. 20%° 24% Isa. 5313 
Zech. 141%, 

2. (xwn not so used.) A sin offering: Lev. 7*7 2 Chr. 29%: 3% %, 


III. USAGE OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 

In the Lxx (can. bks.) &uaetévw is found about 170 times, being in all 
but 21 of these a translation’ of nvn in one or another of its conjugations. 
Its meaning is practically identical with the usual ethical sense of the 
Hebrew original; that the latter is often translated also by d8txetv only em- 
phasises the fact of the ethical character of the word in the minds of the 
Lxx. 
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Of the nearly 500 instances of &aptla in the Lxx about four-fifths are 
translations of xen or nen, and the word has the same variety of mean- 
ing as the Hebrew terms, except that a sin offering is expressed by 
xepl &uaptias or td nept auaetiac, the word d&uaptia therefore retaining 
its usual meaning, “sin.” See Lev. 9% 3 7 10 18 2% etc, - 


IV. USAGE OF THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 


The usage of the Apocr. is in general similar to that of the Lxx (can. 
bks.). The words are always ethical. dyaptévw is frequently used in 
speaking of sin against God (1 Esd. 1% 6% Jdth. 52° 2 Mac. 7%8), or in 
his sight (Susan. 23), sometimes against men (Sir. 77 Ep. Jer. 14), and 
occasionally against one’s own soul (Sir. 19, cf. Tob. 121°); yet it is doubt- 
less thought of as related to God as the supreme power whose authority it 
contravenes and who will punish it. 

‘Auaotla is used most frequently of deeds of sin, commonly in the plural 
(Tob. 3% § Sir. 2", etc.), sometimes in the singular in the same sense (Tob. 
3™ 4”) or qualitatively (Sir. ro! 198), occasionally collectively (Tob. 12° 
1 Esd. 78). In a few passages it means ‘‘the doing of sin,” rather than 
the deed, Sir. 85 212, but esp. 25% 467. It apparently does not occur in 
the sense of “‘sinfulness.”’ 

Under the influence of the developing legalism of this period the concep- 
tion of sin among the Palestinians in general tended to become legalistic, 
and sin to be regarded as the violation of commandments (Tob. 3!-* 4 
Jub. 15% 214-2, chap. 50; Toy, Judaism and Christianity, pp. 205 ff.; Bous. 
Rel. d. Jud.*, pp. 145 ff., Ch.AP., II 9). 

Atonement for sins is thought of as achieved by sacrifice (Jub. 6? 341), 
or by compensatory, meritorious deeds, especially almsgiving (Tob. 49-1 
‘12% *), Of attempt to define in more explicit ethical terms what it is that 
makes sin sinful there is little trace. 

On the other hand, there appears in this period an effort, of which there 
is little trace in O. T., to discover the origin of sin. Among the Palestinians 
there arises the doctrine of the evil impulse. According to Ryssel, quoted 
in Bous. Rel. d. Jud.*, pp. 462 f., it is to be found as early as Sir. (214); 
clearly in 4 Esd. (32°f- 430 748, 9 53 74%), the Pirke Aboth (IV 1) and 
then frequently in the rabbinic literature. As interpreted, no doubt cor- 
rectly, by Porter (‘The Yecer Hara” in Biblical and Semitic Studies by 
Members of the Faculty of Yale University, pp. 93-111) and Bous. (op. cit., 
p. 465) this impulse has its seat in the soul, not in the body of men. The 
Palestinians never found the seat of moral evil in matter. Philo, affected 
by Greek thought, especially by Plato, wavers in his opinion, sometimes 
seeming to find the cause of sin in the materiality of the body, sometimes 
tracing it to the work of demons in the creation of man, sometimes to man’s 
free choice of pleasure. Adam and Eve were originally morally indifferent, 
as is every infant of their posterity, but made choice of evil. The indi- 
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vidual man is a free moral agent, tempted to sin by his body but able to 
choose the life of the spirit. See Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, pp. 242 f.. 
A noteworthy element of Philo’s doctrine is that intention is of equal im- 
portance with fulfilment, yet does not become guilty until it is fulfilled 
(Quod. det. pot. 96-99 [26]). See BSSF. p. 163. Sir. once traces the 
sin of the race to Eve (25*), and 2 Bar. once intimates the same (47*), 
but the common doctrine of 2 Bar. (17? 54%, etc.) and of 4 Esd. 
(371 43° 7468.) is that the sin of men began with Adam, and that death is 
its consequence, yet this is not conceived of as excluding the moral respon- 
sibility of the individual (2 Bar. 5415. 18). The connection which the Ethi- 
opic Enoch finds between the sin of men and that of the fallen angels is an 
exceptional view. The transmutation of the serpent of Gen., chap. 3, 
into Satan and the tracing of the beginnings of human sin to the devil 
begin as early as the first half of the first century B. c. (Wisd. Sol. 2%), 
On the whole subject see the full and informing discussion in Bous., of. cit., 


PP- 459-70. 
V. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


In N. T. both verb and noun are used in the ethical sense only. The 
influence of the etymology of the word is to be seen in the fact that there 
is still in some cases clearly, probably always in fact, in the background of 
the conception the idea of a standard to which action ought to but does not 
conform. The standard is usually conceived of as set by God (Rom. 3%; 
cf. 173-82, esp. 82), rarely by the civil power (Acts 25%). 

The nouns aueetia and audetnue are also always ethical. duéoernua, 
which occurs only in Mk. 328: 28 Rom. 3% 1 Cor. 618 [2 Pet. 1°], is always, 
in accordance with its termination, an act of sin. duaetla, which occurs 
much more frequently, is never used in its strictly abstract sense, “sinful- 
ness,” but, formally defined, has two usages: 

x. The committing of sin, the doing of that which is not in accordance 
with the will of God, equivalent to tb auaethvety, peccatio, as distinguished 
from peccatum: Rom. 6!: éxtyévwuey tH &uaetlg; see also Rom, 53% 3%, 20, 2 
62. Sb, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 28 (?); most of the instances in chap. 7; 8% 3 © 
x Cor. 15% 2 Cor. 528 Gal. 217 Jn. 84* 169 Heb. 41% The word is never 
used in this sense in the synoptic gospels, or Acts, and is mainly confined 
to Paul and John. In this sense it is frequently personified, or semi- 
personified, being spoken of as one would speak of a person—a demon or 
Satan. (see, e. g., Rom. 6%: wi) obv Bactrcvétw 4 auaotia év tH Ovyt@ budy 
odpatt .. . unde naptotdvete te shy budy .. . tH auaetig), or as a force 
having existence independent of the sinner;* see esp. Rom. 51: 4 75 29, 


*The opinion of Dib.Gwt. pp. 114-124, that Paul sometimes not simply rhetorically 
personifies but actually personalises sin, thinking of it as a demon, is scarcely justified by 
the evidence. Dib. himself holds that he more frequently uses the word in a non-personalised 
sense, and that it is not possible always to draw with certainty the line between image and 


actuality. 
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Rom. s'*-*! shows that Paul applied the term both to the violation of 
known law (cf. Rom. 1'*#-) and to conduct of the same character produced, 
where there was no law, under the impelling influence of the hereditary 
tendency derived from Adam. To the former only Paul apparently applies 
such terms as rapértwux and rap&éBactc (see Rom. 5". Gal. 31); of. the 
discriminating discussion by E. P. Gould, “Paul’s Doctrine of Sin,” in 
Baptist Review, 1880, pp. 216-235. 

2. Sin committed, the deed as distinguished from the doing of it—pec- 
catum. 

(a) Generically, when no reference is had to specific forms of sin: Mt. 1*: 
ciicet tov Aady altod dnd tay duaptiay alt@y. Mk. 25: dolevtat cov at 
&uaptiat. This is the use in all the instances in the synoptic gospels except 
Mt. 12%. So also in Jn. 8349 (> ?), 46 152%, % rg! 20% Acts 238 (and always 
in Acts except 7%) Rom. 47 ® 88>, 10 rz27 x Cor. 15% 17 2 Cor. 117 Heb. 13, 
and generally in this epistle; 1 Jn. 1°, and generally in this epistle. It is 
used in this sense, in the singular and without the article, qualitatively 
(meaning, however, not sinfulness, but having the quality of sin) in Rom. 
14% r Jn. 5!7 Jas. 417. 

(b) Specifically, when reference is had to a particular deed or a particular 
kind of sinful deed: Mt. 12%: n&ca &uaetla xa BAacpnula d&pebhcetat toi¢ 
awWodrots, } St tod rvebuatos BAaconuta ob dpsOyoetar. See also Acts 7#. 

(c) Collectively, the singular for the plural: Jn. 12%: %8e & duvd¢ tod 
Geod & alowy thy duaetlay tod xdcy0v. See also Rom. 3% *°. 

(d) By metonymy, for a sin-bearer: 2 Cor. 521: toy wh yvévta duaetlayv 
Snte judy auaotlay éxolncey. 

It is obvious that the distinction between 1 and 2, having reference to 
a difference not in content but only in point of view, may easily reach a 
vanishing point. Thus the context of 1 Jn. 3° shows that “to take away 
sins’? means to cause them to cease to be done; in other words, it is the 
doing of sin that is to cease, but the writer has in thought objectified the 
deeds and spoken of them as things to be removed. So also in Jn. 8%, to 
“die in your sins,” is probably synonymous with to “die in your sin,” 
in 8%, the meaning in both cases being to die while still sinning; though it 
is possible that the plural phrase means to “die in the condemnation caused 
by your sins.” Cf. also Rom. 6% 75, and the exx. cited under nwn, 1 (a). 

As concerns the material content of duaetia, there was evidently room 
for wide difference of opinion among those who used the term. Unlike 
such words as moovela, xAomh, and g6voc, which in themselves describe 
the external character of the deeds to which they refer, and 98évocs and 
éeyh, which describe an inward disposition, guaptla by etymology and 
usage describes the acts denoted simply as failing to conform to a standard 
(implied to be right), and among Jews and Christians conceived to be set 
by God. One’s conception of the standard set by God would therefore 
determine to what things the term dwaptia would be applied. 
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‘In the type of Pharisaism which finds expression in Jub., and which 
is reflected in the gospels and in the controversial letters of Paul, we find 
a distinctly legalistic conception of sin. Basing the teaching on law and 
making much of its specific and especially its more external commands, 
literally interpreted, it tended to emphasise the external. This tendency 
Jesus opposed (see esp. Mt., chaps. 5, 6), yet not to the extent of mak- 
ing righteousness and sin matters wholly of disposition or intention (cf. 
above on Philo). He included both external and internal acts under 
the category of sins (see esp. Mk. 721), and demanded deeds as well as dis- 
position (Mt. 7*-?7), He did not find his standard of what was right and 
wrong in the statutes of the law, but in some more ultimate criterion. 
Yet he does not expressly state any single principle of sin to which all sins 
may be reduced. We may roughly classify the acts and dispositions which 
he reproved and evidently included under the term sin as (a) sins of the 
flesh and the sensual mind: fornication, adultery, encouragement of sensual 
thought. (b) Sins of conduct or attitude towards other men: theft, covet- 
ousness, hatred, lack of compassion, unwillingness to forgive. (c) Atti- 
tude towards truth: refusal to accept truth when it is presented, captious 
demand for evidence, hypocrisy, and profession without deeds. (d) Atti- 
tude towards God: ingratitude, unwillingness to trust him. 

Remembering that Jesus summed up all righteous action under the 
single term “love,’”’ and observing that in all the things which he calls sin 
there is an element of selfishness, in the sense of grasping things for one’s 
self regardless of the welfare of others, or excessive self-assertion, this may 
be understood to be the characteristic quality of sin, viz., isolation of one’s 
self from the world in which one lives, refusal to live in reciprocally bene- 
ficial relations to the community of which one is an integral part. But 
Jesus does not himself explicitly state the matter thus. So far as the 
gospels report, he seems rather immediately to have recognised certain 
acts as sin and to have assumed that his hearers’ consciences would give 
concurrent judgment. 

In his writings the apostle Paul emphasised the interna:, yet not to the 
exclusion of the external. Under the conception of sin he included outward 
acts and inward thoughts and feelings: on the one side murder, fornication, 
drunkenness, and on the other envy, malice, jealousies, wraths, etc. 

In Rom., chap. 7, he seems to indicate that while he was yet a Pharisee 
there was the beginning of the perception that the law extended its dominion 
to the feelings as well as to outward deeds, and that wrong feelings as well 
as wrong outward acts were sin. The commandment “Thou shalt not 
covet,’ which in his Pharisaic days brought dormant sin to life was a 
prohibition not of action but of desire. Yet the clear perception of the 
spiritual character of the law and the transfer of emphasis in the concep- 
tion both of righteousness and sin from the external deeds to the internal 
attitudes of heart and the principle of love apparently came only with his 
conversion. 
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Yet he nowhere clearly indicates that even after his conversion he worked 
out for the generic idea of sin a definition corresponding to that which he 
found for righteousness in the idea of love. For while in Rom. 1'**- he 
finds the ground of divine condemnation of sin in the suppression of truth 
possessed, yet this is probably not to be taken as a definition of sin, but 
as the basis of guilt. Jas. 4!” similarly makes conduct not in accordance 
with one’s knowledge of good to be sin, but does not affirm the converse, 
and hence does not thereby define sin. 

The gospel of John takes fundamentally the same position as the synop- 
tists and Paul. Instead of defining sin, it assumes that its character is 
known, and puts especial emphasis on rejection of the light, especially as 
manifested in failure to believe in Jesus, and finds in such rejection the 
ground of the divine judgment (319 94! 15%? 16). 

The statement of 1 Jn. 34 must be understood in view of the fact that it 
is part of the author’s polemic against the Antinomians, who justified their 
unrighteousness on the ground that they were not under law; yet, in view 
of the whole character of the letter, the law here referred to must be un- 
derstood, not in the legalistic sense of the term, but as denoting the divine 
will in general. 

Of the origin of sin and the relation of its origin to personal responsibility, 
there is no direct discussion in the synoptic gospels, but there are one or 
two passages which have an important bearing on Jesus’ thought on the 
subject. These gospels record him as speaking of Satan or the devil as 
tempting men to sin (Mk. 1% Mt. 131% #8) and of men as exerting a like 
influence on one another (Mk. 8%). He speaks of physical conditions 
also as being the occasion of sin. But he never ascribes to any of these 
influences compelling power. Indeed, in Mk. 71-23, discussing the question 
of what defiles a man morally, he expressly finds the cause of sin, both 
internal and external in the man himself, the heart. It is of special impor- 
tance to note that he does not say either that outward acts prove the heart 
(that is, as the context shows, the inner self, which is the source of action) 
to be sinful, as if its character were already fixed (e. g., by heredity) and 
could only manifest itself, or that inward conditions determine the out- 
ward, but that from the heart proceed evil thoughts, and that these defile 
the man. He thus makes the man the generator of his own character and 
deeds. Whatever he may have thought of heredity or of physical forces 
as related to sin, they were not, according to this passage, the causes of it. 

Paul, agreeing in large measure with 4 Esd. and 2 Bar., makes sin a 
racial matter, beginning with Adam, and passing down to his descendants, 
both before and after the coming of law, not being imputed, however, 
where there is no law (Rom. 5f-). In the individual, also, sin has its 
two stages corresponding to the two stages of the experience of the race 
(after Adam). It is first a dormant force (presumably hereditary and 
from Adam), then on the coming of the commandment becomes an active 
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force and an actual practice (Rom. 7*-1*), as in the race it issued in trans- 
gression (Gal. 31%). In his representation of responsibility for sin the 
apostle is apparently not quite uniform. Consistent in his view that 
there is guilt only where law is, he seems in Rom. 5" * to imply that it 
exists only where there is explicit published law, but in 118-216 clearly holds 
that suppression of truth, violation of law, however revealed, involves 
guilt. So, also, death is in Rom. 5" ™ traced, not to the sin which being 
against law is imputed, but to the primal sin of Adam, shared by his de- 
scendants, but not imputed to the individual descendant who was not 
under law. On the other hand, in Rom. 78-8, its cause is found in the con- 
scious disobedience of known commandments. Personal responsibility is 
even more explicitly set forth without reference to heredity in 118 2¢, the 
basis of condemnation being, as pointed out above, in the suppression of 
truth and action contrary to it. 

In this conception of sin as a force dormant in the individual until the 
coming of the commandment (Rom. 78-), the thought of the apostle ap- 
proximates the rabbinic idea of the evil impulse (yecer hara). Yet the 
Pauline dueette differs from the yeger kara in that the latter designates 
not the doing of sin, but a force operative in the conscious life and impelling 
one to evil conduct, while with Paul &ueett« is primarily the doing of sin, 
and when used by metonymy denotes the impulse, tendency, or habit which 
is dormant till roused to life by the commandment. Nor is sin identified 
with the yeger kara in Jas. 115, where if éxtOuy.fa denotes the evil impulse it 
is expressly distinguished from sin, being made the cause of it. 

The fourth gospel, like the synoptists, connects sin with the devil; but 
as clearly insists upon personal responsibility, and finds the ground of con- 
demnation, which is death, in resistance to light possessed. See above, 
Pp. 442. 

Similar is the doctrine of James except that the evil impulse, éxOuula, 
furnishes the force that tends to sin. But the fatalistic view is expressly 

_rejected, personal responsibility affirmed and grounded in the possession 
of knowledge of the good. As in other N. T. writers death is the penalty 
of sin. See Jas. 112-15 417, 

In all these writers, therefore, sin is non-conformity to the divine stand- 
ard of character and conduct, and, whatever the influence contributing to 
it, involves individual guilt, whenever its non-conformity to the standard 
of right is perceived by the wrong-doer. 


XIV. NOMOX. 


I. CLASSICAL USAGE. 


Néuocs (from véuw) means properly “that which is distributed, appor- 
tioned, appointed.”” From this primary meaning to the meaning which 
it came later to have, “law’’ very much in the present, technical sense of 
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the English word, “statute,” “ordinance,” or “a body or code of statutes,” 
the development of véy0¢ has not as yet been traced with sufficient fulness 
and exactness to make assured statements possible. The lexicons are all 
deficient at this point. The following outline, however, is believed to give 
an approximately correct representation of classical usage. The word first 
appears in Greek literature in Hesiod. From Hesiod down to N. T. times 
at least, the general idea underlying all its uses in extant non-biblical lit- 
erature seems to be that of the expression of the thought or will of one mind 
or group of minds intended or tending to control the thought or action of 
others. Where it first appears in Hesiod, it may perhaps best be defined 
as an established way of doing things which seems imposed upon men or 
animals by some necessity outside of themselves, this necessity being in 
most, if not in all cases, referred to the will of the gods (Hes. Theog. 66, 417; 
Op. 276, 388). It is distinguished from 8{xn, on the one hand, in that it 
is not necessarily moral—in fact, vdéuz0¢ may be quite opposed to 8fxn, 
Hes. Op. 276—and, on the other, from 460s, probably by the greater 
fixity and necessity attaching to it. In later authors two distinguishable 
senses appear. On the one hand, there is found a laxer usage, sometimes 
closely approaching, though probably never quite arriving at, the mean- 
ing “custom, convention.” See Pind. Jsth. 2. 55; Pind. ap. Hdt. 338; Hdt. 
4%; Aristot. Eth. Nic. I 3? (1094 b'*). On the other hand, it means what 
we most commonly mean by “law,” 7.¢., a rule of action prescribed by 
authority. In this general sense: 

1. It may refer to a single rule, the authority issuing it and enforcing 
it (a) being conceived of as divine (cf. Asch. Eum. 448; Soph. Trach. 1177; 
in the plur. Soph. Ant. 453); or (b) conceived to be of human origin (Pind. 
Nem. 10%). In the plural the word is used of a collection or code of laws, 
obtaining in a state (Aristot. Rhet. 2% [1398 b*#-]); so especially of Solon’s 
laws at Athens; Draco’s laws were called by the older name, @éutotec. 

2. In the singular collectively, it may denote a written civil code, véu0¢ 
%3toc, or a body of unwritten principles, v6.05 xotvdc, equivalent to Sfxatoy, 
the principles being chiefly ethical and common to all men: Aristot. 
Rhet. I 10% (1368 b7#-) Rhet. ad Alex. 1 (2) (1421 b,*#-). According to 
L. V. Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Griechen, p. 202, the sharp distinction of 
%6n “customs,” from véwocg “law,’’ does not appear until post-classical 
times, e. g., Polyb. 6. 47'.  géetc is at times distinguished from véu.0¢ (Plato, 
Prot. 337D: “For by nature like is akin to like, whereas law is the tyrant 
of mankind, and often compels us to do many things that are against 
nature”; Aristot. Eth. Nic. I 3? [1094 b**]); at other times it is made the 
basis of véwoc, e.g., by the Stoics. But the term véuoc gdcews did not, 
either in the Stoics’ usage (cf. F. C. French, The Concept of Law in Ethics, 
chap. I, § 4, pp. 6 ff.) or in that of other writers (e. g., Plato, Tim. 83E, 
where it probably means simply ‘‘demands of nature’’) mean to the ancient 
mind what “law of nature” means in modern scientific terminology, a 
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formula expressing the observed regular recurrence of an event or a sequence 
of events in nature. The meaning, “musical mode or strain,” “a kind of 
ode,” in which véyo¢ is also found, is easily derivable from the etymological 
ground meaning of the word. It is, in fact, merely an application of this 
meaning to music. It seems never to have had any appreciable influence 
upon y6u0¢ meaning “‘law.” 


Il. HEBREW USAGE OF ayn. 


ayn (cf. AYA, “to point out the way’) means primarily “direction” 
given to another. It is of frequent occurrence in O. T., signifying: 

1. Direction, instruction concerning a specific matter, such as offerings, 
etc., (a) an oral direction or decision, as of priest or judge: Deut. 171 
Jer. 1818 (cf. Mic. 3", and Driver, Joel and Amos, p. 230,in Cambridge Bible 
for Schools). (b) A formulated rule or statute, concerning a specific 
matter: Lev. 6°: “This is the law of the burnt offering.”” See also Ex. 1249 
Lev. 147 Nu. 52, ef freg. in Lev. and Nu. In 2 Ki. 17%, quite exceptionally 
in the sense “‘custom,” “manner.” 

2. Ethical and religious instruction: (a) In general, the instruction or 
advice of parent, prophet, or sage: Prov. 62°: “My son, keep the command- 
ment of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy mother.’ See also 
Ps. 78! Prov. 42 13%. (b) Specifically the will of God announced by a 
prophet; reference being had not to a code or definitely formulated body 
of statutes, but to the will of God in general, as defined by the context. 
Hence, the revealed will of God: Mic. 4?: “For out of Zion shall go forth 
the law, and the word of Yahweh from Jerusalem.’”’ See also Ex. 13? 
164 28 Ps. 408 (°) Zech. 732 Isa. 119 23 524 42%, etc. Jer. 619 Lam. 2%. 

3. A definitely formulated body of statutes, or ordinances, whether 
ethical, religious, or civil, but in general in accordance with the Hebrew 
conception of the origin of the law, conceived of as divinely authorised: 
(a) The substance and content of such law; used especially of the law of 
Moses in whole or in part: Deut. 15 (and elsewhere in Deut.), of the body of 
ethical and religious instructions, contained in that book; Ex. 241, the law 
written on tables of stone; Josh. 8 2 Ki. 14° 2335, the law of Moses; 
1 Chr. 22! Ps. 785 19 Dan. 91°, et freg. (b) The book containing the law: 
Neh. 8? 8% In x Ki. 23 2 Chr. 2338, also, the reference is in a sense to 
the book, but still to its content, its requirements, not to the material 
book—and these passages therefore belong under (a) rather than here. 


II. USAGE OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


Néyos, used by the Lxx by far most frequently for “yn, but also 
occasionally for 797. pn. 4, etc., differs very slightly in force and usage 
from an, chiefly in that it is employed somewhat more frequently of 
a specific statute, and occasionally as the translation of ny for the civil 
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law of a heathen nation or the royal decree of a heathen king: Ezr. 7%: 
vouoy to Beod xal vouov tod Bacthéwo. Esth. 119, xat& tods vonoug Mndwy 
xat Tlepc@y. Esth. 129, 6 vowog 6 bd tod BactAéwe. 


IV. USAGE OF THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 


Néuocgin the Apocr. and Pseudepig. differs from nm in the Hebrew, 
and véuos in the Lxx, chiefly in that on the one side the meaning “direc- 
tion,” “instruction,” is disappearing, the word tending to denote more 
constantly a definitely formulated statute or code, and on the other in that 
this latter conception is in the process of being generalised into that of 
law in the abstract, z. e., apart from the question of the particular form 
of its expression. Usage may be formulated as follows: 

1. A formulated statute or decree, whether ethical, religious, or civil. 
1 Mac. 2%, tov véuov tod BactAdwo. 1037: mopeuécbwaay totic vduorg attdy. 
13? Wisd. 9§: éy cuvécer xplacws xat vduou. 2 Mac. 2% 31, etc. It is a 
peculiarity of the style of 2 Mac. that it commonly uses the term yéwor 
(pl.) to denote that body of statutes and instruction which elsewhere in 
O. T. and N. T. is usually called ayn, véuo¢g (sing.). 

2. Ethical and religious instruction. This sense, so frequently expressed 
by mn, is rarely expressed by véu0g in the Apocr.. In Sir. 4419: 
“‘ Abraham kept the law of the Most High,” “law ”’ means in general “ will,” 
unless the passage involves an anachronism or the conception (found in the 
later Jewish writings) of the law as antedating Moses. In Wisd. 618 véwor 
apparently means ‘“‘precepts”’ or “instructions” of Wisdom. But it is 
evident that in this period véuocg is surrendering the general meaning 
“instruction” and coming to denote something more formal and fixed. 

3. A formulated body of statutes, ordinances, or instructions. Used 
with reference to: (a) The law of Israel, usually spoken of as “the law of 
Moses,” the “law of the Most High,” or, simply, “the law.” (i) The 
content of the law, usually its rules and precepts: 1 Esd. 1%, év té@ véutp 
xuelov. 551, wo énttétaxtat év tH voum. 8 Tob. 1® (S$) Wisd. 168 Sir. 
prol. (bis) 216 gS 1 Mac. 14% 5% 88, 57 2 Mac. 14 2% 3 Ps. Sol. 141 et freg. In 
Sir. it is sometimes used with special reference to the ethical contents 
of the law in distinction from its ceremonial prescriptions: Sir. 351: 
& suvtne@y véwov rAcovater. 3215: & Cnta@y vouoy éuxAnoOnoetat altod. See 
also 32%. In 2 Mac. 2!8 10%, it refers especially to the promises of the 
law. (ii) The book containing the law: 1 Esd. g3% 49. 46; Sir. prol. ter. 
(b) With primary reference still to the divine law given to Israel, vén0c¢ 
is used with emphasis upon its authoritative character as law, rather than 
on the form of its embodiment in the law of Moses, and thus approximates 
the conception of (divine) law as such, without reference to the specific 
form in which it has been expressed. It is difficult or impossible, especially 
by reason of the laxity in the use of the article in the Apocrypha, to draw a 
sharp line of distinction between the instances that belong here and those 
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which fall under 3 a (i). But there can be no doubt that some of the 
instances in Wisd. and Sir. of véy.0¢ without the article, belong here. Wisd. 
2 64 Sir. 197°: gv ado coplg molnots vouou, see also v.%. This general 
sense of the term is especially clear when with descriptive epithets added 
it is used qualitatively; thus in Sir. 455, vdu0¢ Gwin xat émtorhuns, “a law 
of life and knowledge.” 

4. By metonymy yvéu0¢ denotes a force or custom which, being put forth 
as a guide of action, has the effect of law: Wisd. 245 cf. 1414. 

It is especially important to observe that An in Heb. and véno¢ in the 
Lxx and Apocr. denote law in the imperative sense; it is the address of one 
will to another demanding obedience. It is not a mere statement of usage 
or custom. It is not the formula in accordance with which certain things 
customarily or invariably happen. It is a command, instruction, a body 
of teaching or demands to which obedience is required. Cf. Classical 


Usage, p. 444, fin. 
V. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


In N. T., as in classical writers, O. T., and Apocr., vé0¢ is employed in 
the imperative, not in the declarative sense. It is not the formula express- 
ing a general fact, but a principle, or statute, or body of instruction, which 
calls for obedience. Any exceptions to this statement are due simply to a 
lax use of the word as the equivalent of yeaph or to conscious metonymy. 
The conception that law proceeds from God so pervades N. T. that the 
word yvéu.0¢ itself conveys the thought of divine law unless the context 
gives it a more general reference. Especially by reason of the extensive 
and varied use of the term by the apostle Paul in his controversial writings, 
its usage is much more complex than in the O. T. books. 

To understand its development it is necessary to have in mind the points 
at issue in the controversy in which Jesus and, even more explicitly, Paul, 
were involved through their opposition to Pharisaic ideas of righteousness 
and law. 

The common reference of the term among the Jews was, of course, to the 
legislative system ascribed to Moses. This was par eminence 6 vdu0c¢. On 
the basis of this system Pharisaism had erected what at least tended to 
become a rigid external legalism, according to which God demanded obedi- 
ence to statutes, and approved or disapproved men according as they ren- 
dered or failed to render such obedience.* Ethical principles and motives 
were in large measure lost sight of, not character, but deeds of obedience to 
statutes, counted as assets in the counting-room of the Great Accountant. 


*It must, of course, be recognised that different views prevailed among Jewish, and even 
among Pharisaic thinkers, as is illustrated, e. g., in the more strenuous legalism of the book 
of Jubilees, and the more liberal views of the almost precisely contemporary Testament of 
the Twelve Patriarchs. See Ch.AP.II 2094. Besides that extreme type of legalism which 
Paul opposed, other views were held then and later, some of them closely approximating cer- 
tain aspects of Paul’s own thought. But the evidence seems to indicate that the view against 
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The Gentile did not obey, he did not even know, the statutes of the law; he 
had therefore no standing before God; the publican did not conform to the 
statutes as Pharisaism interpreted them; therefore he was accursed. This 
rigid legalism was indeed tempered in one respect, viz., by the ascription 
to God of favouritism towards the Jew as the son of Abraham, whose cov- 
enant relation to God was sealed by the rite of circumcision,* a qualification 
however, which served only more completely to de-ethicalise the law. Over 
against this legalism reached by an exclusive emphasis on statutes, both 
Jesus and Paul discover in the law certain fundamental ethical principles, 
and declare that in them the law consists, and that by the subjection of the 
life to them men become the objects of divine approval (Mt. 7% 224° 
Gal. 5%: 8 yao m&g vowoc év Evt Adyp. Rom. 138: 6 yxe d&yandy toy Etepov 
yéuoy retAfjowxey. There thus arises a purely ethical sense of the word, 
representing a conception of law at the opposite extreme from that held by 
the Pharisees. 

But the controversies of Paul also forced him to meet his opponents more 
nearly on their own ground and to employ the word “law” with yet other 
shades of discrimination of meaning. The Pharisaic doctrine of God’s 
partiality for the Jew rested upon an interpretation of the covenant with 
Abraham according to which God had made certain promises to the seed 
of Abraham. Instead of directly controverting the Pharisaic definition, 
which the legalistic language of O. T. rendered somewhat difficult, Paul 
at times, and to a certain extent, takes the Pharisaic opponent on his 
own ground and attacks his conception of law through an attack upon his 
notion of the covenant. Respecting this he maintains first that it was not 
legalistic, but ethical, essentially a covenant not of circumcision and with 
the circumcised seed of Abraham, but of faith and with those that entered 
into relation with God through faith. This is the substance of his conten- 
tion in Gal. 3*-*, where the expression “sons of Abraham” is practically 
equivalent to participators in the Abrahamic covenant. Again he con- 
tends that this covenant of faith was not set aside by the law that came in 
through Moses, but that it remained in force through the whole period of 
the law, conditioning the law, so that, whatever function the law had, man’s 
relation to God was never determined by law alone viewed as the expression 
of a legalistic system. This is his contention in Gal. 317. In this argument 


which Paul contended was very influential in his day, and it is in any case that with which 
in our effort to understand N. T. usage we are chiefly concerned. Cf. Bous. Rel. d. Jud.?, 
Pp. 136-150, esp. p. 145: “‘ Was wir von Hillel und Schammai und ihren beiderseitigen Schulen 
wissen, das stimmt ganz zu dem Bilde das wir von den Schriftgelehrten und Pharisaern zu 
machen gewohnt sind.” 

*The nature of the position which Paul was combating appears in the fact that the stress 
of his argument in Rom., chap. 2 (esp. vv.!-*), is against the thought that the Jew, just 
because he is a Jew, possessed of the law and circumcised, is secure of God’s favour. Only 
as an appendix does he in 3*-#°, in answer to the contention of him who might set up the 
claim of sinlessness, declare that there is in fact no one who can successfully make such 
a claim. 
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Paul does not deny but rather admits that the law, if viewed by itself and in 
detachment from the ethicalism of the covenant that preceded it and prop- 
erly conditioned it, and from the ethicalism that underlay its very statutes 
themselves, was legalistic, a body of statutes demanding obedience and 
denouncing penalties on all who failed fully to obey them; he could himself 
speak of the law in this sense (Gal. 31° "). What he denied was that the 
law so understood was ever intended to constitute the whole and sole basis 
on which man stood before God and was judged by him. But it will be 
evident that while Paul’s essential view remains unchanged, the precise 
meaning of the term as used by him varies not only according as he is view- 
ing the law as the embodiment of ethical principles or as a code of statutes, 
but also according as, while bearing in mind its character as a code of 
statutes, he thinks of it in distinction from or as combined with and con- 
ditioned by the ethicalism of the covenant. 

If now it be borne in mind that Paul also maintained that the law as a 
system of statutes ceased to be in force when Christ came, we may perhaps 
aid ourselves to grasp the apostle’s thought by the following diagram: 


ABRAHAM Moses CurRIsT 
a b Cc d 
e —|f 
g h i 
k l m R 


Let abcd represent the covenant with Abraham, never abrogated, inter- 
preted by Paul as essentially ethical in character and permanent. Let 
klmn represent the same covenant as the Pharisee interpreted it, making 
it the basis of a permanent favouritism of God towards Israel. Let ef and 
gh together represent the law that came in through Moses; ef its statutes, 
gh its underlying ethical principles. The statutes according to Paul are 
in force from Moses to Christ; the ethical principles are of permanent 
validity. Cf. also Mt. 51%. But it is not always pertinent to make these 
distinctions. 

If, then, Paul is speaking in simple, historical fashion without reference 
to the controversies that had gathered around the term “law” and compelled 
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discrimination between its different phases and aspects, or if in the midst 
of’such controversy he desires to speak of that objective thing which both 
he and his opponents had in mind, however much they differed in their 
interpretation of its significance, then he ignores all the distinctions indi- 
cated by ef and gh or the relation of these to bc or Jm, and means by the 
law simply the system that came in through Moses. This is clearly the 
case in Rom. 2!8, xatyyobwevos é% tod vduou. So also in Rom. 2", cot év 
vou Huaorov, except that he is here speaking qualitatively of such a 
system as that of Moses, a concrete objection expressive of the will of God 
as such. 

But Rom. 2!" shows clearly that alongside of this conception of law 
Paul held also another which differed from this precisely in that it lacked 
the idea of expression in a concrete objective system. The teaching of this 
passage is of prime importance for the understanding of Paul’s conception 
of law and his use of the term. In v.!# Paul classifies sinful men (those pre- 
viously described in v.* as ot €& épOlac xat dreBodvtes tH c&Anbelg 
metObuevor 3 tH d&dexlg and in v.° as ot xatepyaléuevot to xaxdy), into 
two classes, dcot dvéum¢ Huaetoy and bcor év vou Hucotov. It is evident 
therefore that there is a sense of the word “law” which represents some- 
thing that not all men possess, and the context makes it clear that this is 
law such as the Jew possessed, law definitely promulgated in concrete 
objective form. But v. affirms that all in fact possess law, that those 
who are without law, véwov wy Exovtes, are in truth a law to themselves; 
i. €., possess a knowledge of God’s will, though not in concrete objective 
form as the Jews have it. It does not indeed follow that the term véy0¢ 
as used in the expression éautot¢ elcatv véuoc signifies specifically a law 
not in objective form. Indeed it is more probable that the word yéyoc in 
this phrase is broad enough to cover any revelation of God’s will, whether 
definitely promulgated or not. For in the connection of v.", 08 yao 
ot &xpoatal vonou Slxator nape tm Be@, 4AN of cotntal vouou Stxatw- 
Oyoovtat, with v.12» it is involved that véuou in v." covers such a law as is 
referred to in v.!?, the law the possession of which is the distinguishing 
mark of the Jew; and in the relation of v.™ to v.18 it is equally involved 
that véuou of v.!* covers the law which is possessed by those who have no 
such objective law. For the purpose of v. is to prove that the Gentiles 
ta ut) &yovta vouoy are also dxpoatal vowou in that éautoic eicly vouoc. 
But if véwoc in v.8 has this inclusive sense, signifying revelation of God’s 
will without reference to the form of ievelation, then it is superfluous to 
give to véuo¢ in gxutots elcly vou0¢ a more specific sense. For though it 
is clear from the rest of the verse that the law referred to was in fact not in 
concrete objective form, the aim of the apostle is plainly not by the term 
yéuo¢ to affirm this specific quality but rather to affirm that which it has 
in common with yéu0¢ previously spoken of. This passage therefore fur- 
nishes clear evidence that Paul employed véuos of divine law both in a 
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more and in a less specific sense, using it either to denote an objective 
revelation of God’s will such as is found in O. T. (with the article that 
revelation itself) or for revelation of God’s will as such without reference 
to the form of its expression; in the latter case, therefore, with a meaning 
broad enough to include both such a law as that of O. T. and the law which 
the Gentile possessed in himself. This use of the term, therefore, not only 
ignores the distinction between ef and gh, but also eliminates from the 
meaning of the term all thought of the form in which the will of God is 
made known to men. 

But it is of capital importance to observe that when Paul is thus speaking 
of divine law in the most general sense, he affirms that the doers of law are 
justified before God, Rom. 2". Nor can it be affirmed that this is a purely 
theoretical statement of which there are and can be no examples. For not 
only is there no hint of hypothetical character in the categorical statement 
of the verse, but the impossibility of joining v.1*, év # tuéog xefver 6 Oebc, 
etc., with v.!® compels the recognition of vv.14 15 as a parenthesis and the 
connection of v.!6 with v.13, whereby the definitely objective and unhypo- 
thetical character of the assertion is clearly established. This view of the 
passage is moreover confirmed by the self-consistency which the argument 
thus acquires, and by the perfectly objective character of the statement to 
the same effect in vv.*-", in which the apostle clearly affirms that God will 
judge men according to the motive and conduct of their lives, and to those 
who by patient continuance in good work seek for glory and honour and 
incorruption, will render eternal life, and to every one that doeth good, 
glory and honour and peace. This is substantially the doctrine of the 
prophets, that God approves and saves those who work righteousness, 
whose purpose it is to do God’s will. (Cf. detached note on Afxatos, etc., 
II A. 4, p. 462.) 

But the apostle does not always speak thus inclusively of both elements 
of the law, or so ignore the distinction between them. Indeed oftener than 
otherwise he seems to have clearly before him the distinction between the 
specific statutory requirements of the law and its ethical principles; yet he 
can apply the term yéuoc to either the one or the other. Thus if he is 
speaking, as the exigencies of controversy often compelled him to speak, of 
the law as a body of statutes, distinct alike from the covenant, abc, which 
preceded them and ran parallel to them, and from the element of ethical 
principle, gz, which underlay and ran through them, a legalistic system 
which constituted not the whole of that régime under which by divine 
appointment the Jew lived from Moses to Christ, but an element of it, then 
he calls this, ef, the law, and means by véuoc a purely legalistic system. 
This is most clearly the case in such passages as Gal. 31% ™: 8001 ydo 
gE %oywy vouou elolv bxd xatdpav elofy’ yéypantat yao Str éxtxatdpatos 
mas So obx euudver m&oty tots yeypauévotc év tH BiBAly tod vdu0u tod 
mothoat alte. Str 8& ev vou obdels Stxatodtar nape tH Oe SHAov, 
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etc. That in this and other like passages Paul is not using vduo¢ in the 
same sense as in Rom. 212-1 is evident because in the one he expressly affirms 
that no one is justified by works of law and as clearly implies that the reason 
is that law demands an absolutely complete and full obedience to its de- 
mands, such as no man in fact renders, while the other implies that they 
and they only are accepted of God who are doers of law, thereby distinctly 
implying that in the actual judgment of God men are approved for doing 
the things that are required by the law. The explanation of the difference 
lies in a difference in the meanings of the term “law,” of which the passages 
themselves furnish the evidence. In the passage in Gal. Paul is speaking 
not of law in its totality and actuality as the revealed will of God, as is 
seen in that he sets the law in antithesis to other declarations of scripture 
which he evidently accepts as expressing the will of God (3%), but of the 
legalistic element in O. T., isolated and set off by itself, that element which 
if it were expressive of the whole will of God would be simply a sentence of 
universal condemnation. In the other passage, on the contrary, he is speak- 
ing of the revealed will of God as a whole, whether expressed in O. T. as 
a whole or revealed in the conscience of the Gentile, but in which in either 
case God is disclosed not as judging without mercy, condemning every one 
in whom is found any shortcoming or transgression, but as approving him 
who does good, who with patient continuance in well-doing seeks for glory 
and honour and incorruption, and condemning those who work that which 
is evil, who disobey the truth and obey iniquity (Rom. 26"). Of law in 
the sense which is gained by isolating the purely legalistic element of 
O. T. and speaking of it by itself, Paul can say very different things from 
that which he says of the law as the will of God broadly and justly 
understood. 

. It is of great importance for the understanding of Paul to recognise that 
law in the legalistic sense was an actual, not a merely hypothetical exist- 
ence, yet that it was never alone and by itself the basis of God’s action 
towards men. There never was a period of pure legalism except in the 
erroneous thoughts of men. Might not one argue in somewhat the same 
way about the law of war? Had he maintained that this legalistic element 
thus isolated in fact before the coming of Christ held full sway in God’s 
government of the world, unqualified by covenant or ethical principle, he 
would have predicated for this period an absolute legalism, which would 
have pronounced sentence of condemnation on every man who in any 
respect failed to fulfil all the commands of the law. It might even seem 
that he does this in Gal. 31°. But against this are the reasons already 
urged: first, that in this very passage he cites O. T. as teaching the precise 
contrary of this legalism, making faith the basis of acceptance with God 
(Gal. 3"); and second, that in Rom. 2-16, he likewise clearly makes the 
basis of divine acceptance, not legalistic—a perfect conformity to all the 
things written in the book of the law—but ethical, character as shown in 
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purpose and conduct. And when we examine his language in the passage 
in Gal., we find that he does not say that God deals with men on the basis 
of such legalism, or that law so understood actually held unqualified sway, 
but only that law in that sense in which it can be set over against the other 
teaching of scripture, pronounces such sentence. It is necessary, therefore, 
to understand him as here isolating law in thought and affirming of it that 
which is true of it as a legal system pure and simple, but not affirming that 
it constituted the total basis of God’s relation to men. 

Had Paul qualified this absolute legalism by the Pharisaic notion of God’s 
covenant (that is, if separating ef both from bc and from gh, he had com- 
bined it with /m and called this the law), he would have used the term prac- 
tically as the Pharisee used it, and if he had believed this to represent God’s 
actual attitude to men, he would have held the Pharisaic doctrine. He 
does indeed show that he is familiar with this notion of law, and in speak- 
ing of the Jewish position, notably in Rom. 217, he comes so near to using 
the term in this sense that we should not seriously misrepresent his thought 
if we should take the term as representing this Pharisaic thought. Yet 
even here it is perhaps best to suppose that Paul was using the term in a 
sense wlich represented for him a reality, viz., as referring to the law as an 
actual historic régime. Cf. 2 (a), p. 455. 

But Paul did not always emphasise the purely legalistic element when 
he resolved law into its elements. In truth, it was rather the element of 
ethical principle than that of formulated statute, gh rather than ef, that 
represented for Paul the true will of God, the real v6uoc. And when he 
was free from the stress of controversy which compelled him to shape his 
use of terms in large part by that of his opponents, he could use the word 
with exclusive emphasis upon the ethical principles of the law. This he 
clearly does in Gal. 5™: 6 yap m&> véwos gv évl AdyH KexAHpwtat, ev TH 
a&yanhosts thy TAystoy cov > ceautév. This he does also in Rom. 13*: 
& yao d&yandy thy Etepoy véuov nexAjowxev. See also v.!°. That the term 
yéuog is used in the former passage in a sense which not simply empha- 
sises the ethical principle which is at the heart of the law, but does so to the 
exclusion of the statutory requirements of the law, is clear from the fact 
that, while the apostle fervently exhorts the Galatians not to yield obedience 
to the command to be circumcised, he clearly implies that the law as he is 
here speaking of it, is to be fulfilled by them. In this passage, therefore, 
the element of ethical principle, gh in the diagram, is isolated and treated 
as constituting the law. And this meaning once clearly established by 
such passages as those cited is then seen to satisfy best the requirements of 
the context of not a few other passages.* See 2 (d), p. 458. 

* That the line of discrimination between law to be fulfilled and law not to be obeyed is 
between the ethical principle and the statutes as such, not between ethical and’ ceremonial 
statutes, is shown by Paul’s bold application of his principle in 1 Cor. 61 (cf. also 1o®), where 
he refuses to condemn even unchastity on the ground that it is unlawful, but strenuously 
condemns it because it destroys one’s fellowship with Christ. 
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It might seem that this meaning of the word is identical with that assigned 
above to Rom. 2", gautotg eloly vSuoc. Nor is it needful to suppose that 
the law as spoken of in the two classes of passages is of different content. 
The elements of the concept are, however, different in the two cases. The 
distinction which Rom. 2“ makes is (a) that between law objectively 
promulgated, and law, whether objectively promulgated or not, véyo¢ in 
<x ph vonov Exovta signifying a law thus objectively promulgated and 
yonos in gautotc elotv véuoc, denoting a disclosure of the divine will 
without reference to whether it is so promulgated or not. In Gal. 5% the 
distinction that is in mind is (b) that between statutes and ethical princi- 
ples, and 4 yéy.0¢ means the law inclusive of ethical principles, and exclusive 
of statutes (save as these are involved in the principles). These two dis- 
tinctions are by no means equivalent; for, while a law not definitely promul- 
gated can not easily be thought of as consisting in statutes, yet it is not 
impossible that the law which men create for themselves or which their 
conduct reflects should take the form of rules rather than principles, and 
it is by no means impossible that a law definitely and formally promulgated 
should be expressed in principles, or reduced to a single principle, rather 
than in a multiplicity of specific statutes. Indeed it is of a law definitely 
promulgated that Paul seems to be speaking in Gal. 5 and 6%. Moreover, 
the two passages differ in this, that, while in Rom. 2" distinction (b) is not 
at all present to the mind, and distinction (a) furnishes the solution of the 
paradox of the sentence, in Gal. 5 on the other hand, distinction (a) is 
alien to the thought of the passage (though it is in fact a definitely promul- 
gated law of which the apostle is speaking), and distinction (b) is distinctly 
present, and é . . . v4uoc¢ denotes law as consisting of ethical principles, 
not law as consisting of statutory rules. 

. For the formulation of a complete exhibit of N. T. usage account must 
also be taken of the fact that most, if not all, of these various senses of the 
word may be used either specifically with reference to the law in question, 
this definiteness of reference being usually indicated by the article, or with- 
out the article, qualitatively, the thing referred to being often the same 
historic fact that would be denoted by @ véwoc, but the word describing it 
not as the law, but as a law or as law, having the qualities for which the 
term stands.* Such an exhibit must also include certain less frequent senses 
of the word not specifically mentioned above. 

The arrangement of meanings in the following tabulationj is in the main 
that which is suggested by genetic relations. The first meaning, though of 
comparatively infrequent occurrence in N. T., is probably closer to the 
original sense, both of the Greek yvéuoc and of the Hebrew awn, than 

*See Slaten, “The Qualitative Use of Nouos in the Pauline Epistles” in AJT. I9IQ, 
pp. 213-217, and SION. pp. 35-40. 

j If any reader approaches such a tabulation of usage with a presumption in favour of 
finding, in Paul at least, but one meaning of the word, rather than a variety of meanings, 
such presumption ought to be overthrown by an examination of the passages already dis- 


cussed. See, ¢. g., Rom. 3% = 83.34, in each of which Paul clearly sets law over against 
law. Or compare Rom. 2! with Rom. 3% and Gal. 2!4, in which formally contradictory 
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those which follow. But it is the second meaning that is the real starting- 
point of N. T., and especially of Pauline, usage. To Paul 4 yéu0¢ was, save 
in exceptional cases, the revealed will of God, and the primary reference 
of the term was to the revelation of that will in O. T. 

1. A single statute or principle, ethical, religious, or civil (cf. Pind. Nem. 
To. 51; Ex. 124° Lev. 6%, etc.): Rom. 72>, dxo tod véuou tod dvdp6c, “from 
the statute concerning marriage”; Rom. 7% Heb. 81° ro!®, 

2. Divine law, the revealed will of God in general, or a body of statutes, 
ordinances, or instructions expressing that will. Under this head fall the 
great majority of all the N. T. instances of the word. But for the purposes 
of the interpreter, and for reasons indicated above, it is necessary to recog- 
nise four specific modifications of the general sense above stated. 

(a) Divine law, expression of the divine will, viewed as a concrete fact, or 
as a historic régime of which such expression is the characteristic feature. 
The expression may be mandatory, or condemnatory, or approbatory, since 
will may be expressed in any of these ways. In this use the term is colour- 
less as concerns the distinction between general principles and specific 
statutes, and as respects the qualification of the statutory system by any 
other elements of divine revelation; it refers simply to divine revelation as 
a concrete, historic fact without further definition of it. 

Most frequently it is the law of O. T., or more specifically, the Mosaic 
code that is referred to, and this reference is indicated by the prefixing of 
the article designating the well-known or previously mentioned law. So in 
Mt. 11%: rkyteg of mpopytat xat & vdu0g fwo "lwdkvvou éexpophtevcay. 
T25 2236 2323 Lk. 22% %, 27, 39 yo2%6 7616 Jn. 117: 6 véu0s Stk Muwuoéwes €866n. 
7398, b, 23, 49 & [5] 17 Acts 618 783 155 TBs 2720, 24, 28 993, 12 233 Rom. 218, 20, 23b 
319, b 416 t Cor. o® 9 1484 Heb. 75 1% 288, b g1%, 22 ro1. When the reference to 
the O. T. law is indicated by the addition of Mwucéws or Kuefou the article 
is sometimes omitted. See Lk. 2% (cf. Acts 134°, which, however, probably 
falls under (c); Heb. 1028). 

When the law viewed simply as a concrete fact or historic régime is spoken 
of qualitatively so that while the thing chiefly or even exclusively in mind 
is the O. T. law, yet it is thought of not specifically as the O. T. system but 
simply in its character as law (historically or concretely viewed), the article 
is regularly omitted: Heb. 7% 1° 84 10%.* Naturally examples of this usage 


assertions are made about law. Or, again, compare Rom. 6", 74 and Gal. 2° 5! with Rom. 8 
and Gal. 51%, 4, which disclose a similar antithesis of statement concerning law, which can 
be resolved only by recognising that Paul uses the term véuos in different, if not even anti- 
thetical, senses. 

*Tt might seem as if these and the previously cited examples from Heb. properly 
belong under (c), “law viewed as a purely legalistic system,” since the author evidently has 
specially in mind the sacrificial and ritual elements of the law, and in 7'* characterises it as 
a law of carnal commandment. But since there is in this epistle no antithesis between dif- 
ferent conceptions of law, such as is so clearly marked in Paul, it is gratuitous to assign to 
the author of Heb. those specialised meanings which are demanded in the case of Paul; it 
is truer to the point of view of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews to assign all these 
instances to the category of law viewed simply as a concrete historic régime. 
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occur in close connection with instances with the article. It is this sense of 
v6qos, concrete, objective expression of the will of God, qualitatively thought 
of, that underlies both clauses of Rom. 2%: écot yao dvéums Hyaptoy, dvd 
xa dxohodvrat, xat Soor gv vouy Huaotov, dtd vduou xpOjcovtat. It is 
law in this sense that the Gentiles lack and the Jews possess. It is in the 
same sense of véuo¢ that the Gentiles are described in v.‘ as t& wh vdpoy 
Eyovta and véuoy wh Exovtes. This is also the most probable sense in 
217, 3, and in gua, b.* 

But the context of 2!%. “in which of those who are described as vénov ph 
%yovtes it is immediately affirmed, éautots elotv vduoc, shows clearly 
that Paul could also use the term véyz0¢ without including the idea of con- 
crete, objective expression, as in a code. Hence we recognise a second 
specific sense of v6u0¢ denoting divine law: 

(b) Divine law in general, the will of God made known to men, but 
without reference to the manner of its expression, inclusive therefore of law 
as a historic régime, and of any other less objective forms of expression of 
the divine will.f 

As in the preceding usage, so here also the term may be used with the 


*It would be easy to judge that Rom. 5": axpe vomov, 5%: vduos mapeconrGer, should be 
classed here on the ground that these passages clearly refer to the law as a concrete historic 
fact. That they do refer to the concrete historic fact is undoubtedly true, but not to it 
simply as such. A careful study of the context makes it clear that the apostle is thinking 
not of the whole institution of law. inclusive of all the elements of the system, and of this 
whole simply as a historical fact, but only of the legalistic element and aspect of the system, 
of law isolated from all other elements of divine revelation and set over against these other 
elements. These instances, therefore, belong not here but under (c). 

Similarly Gal. 317 might seem to demand classification under the historic sense. For 
while it is evident that in Gal., chap. 3, generally, it is the law legalistically interpreted that 
Paul is contending against, yet in 317 the expression “which came four hundred and thirty 
years afterwards” seems to give to the word “law” to which it is attached an unequivocally 
historical sense. Yet it is also to be recognised that in his assertion that the law does not 
annul the covenant it is the displacing of the covenant by the principle of legalism that he 
is contending against. So that while it may be said that what he affirms both in the par- 
ticipial phrase and in the negative predicate ovx axvpot obviously applies to the law his- 
torically understood, yet it is his thought of the legalistic element or interpretation of the law 
which leads Paul to make the statement. Thus his full thought would probably be expressed 
in some such fashion as this. “The law which came four hundred and thirty years after- 
wards, which you affirm established the principle of justification by law, and in which I do 
not deny such a principle may be found, does not annul the promise.” It seems necessary, 
therefore, to assign all the instances in this chapter to this head. 

It is noticeable that the use of véuos in the concrete historic sense, frequent in other parts 
of the N, T. is infrequent in Paul. It was a uwatural result of the controversies in which 
Paul was engaged and in connection with which he had chief occasion to use the term 
that when he spoke of the law or of law it was with some special aspect of the law in mind 
—tither that which his own thought emphasised or that which his opponents made prominent. 

j It is important to observe that this use of the term does not designate law without con- 
crete historic expression, as the law of conscience or of the mind, concrete historic expression 
is not denied of the thing referred to, but is eliminated from the definition. The relation of 


(a) and (b) is illustrated, not by the categories, “black horse” and “not-black horse,” but 
by “black horse” and “horse.” 
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article and be definite, or without the article, and in that case be qualitative 
or indefinite: Rom. 2%: 0d yap ot d&xpoatal vduou Slxator xap& [tp] Oem, 
GAN of rommtal vouou StxawOqcoyra. Cf. p. 451. ‘Che qualitative force 
of the term without the article can be expressed in English by trans- 
lating: “For not the law-hearers . . .. but the law-doers, etc.” Here 
belongs also, as indicated above, Rom. 24: éautoig étcly vouoc. In 
2b: cz tod vduou rotobctv, it is impossible to tell with certainty whether 
tov véu.0u means the concrete historic law (of the Jew), the requirements of 
which the Gentile meets, though ignorant of the fact that they are so 
required, or more generally the law of God, without reference to the form 
of its presentation. In td gpyoy tod véuou, v.'5, the latter is quite clearly 
the meaning, and from this it may perhaps be inferred that the meaning 
is the same in v.™>, . 

Since meaning (b) is simply (a) with the elimination of the idea of con- 
crete, objective promulgation, it is easy to pass from the one sense to the 
other, and sometimes difficult to decide in which sense the term is employed. 
This is the case in Rom. 2. », 26, 278, b, Yet it is probable that in all these 
cases the term represented in the apostle’s mind the more generalised con- 
ception, and so that these instances fall under (b). 

The extreme of generalisation of the conception of the law of God is 
represented in Rom. 327, 8t& wofov vé.0u, and though in the answer to this 
question, d\A& d1& vduou xistews, the content of the law is indicated by 
the word xlotews, in both question and answer yéuou itself is wholly 
colourless as respects mode of expression. Similar to this latter case is 
Rom. 931, where vénov drxatocbyns signifies a law through which righteous- 
ness could be achieved, but the word conveys no intimation pro or con 
respecting definite promulgation of such a law in a concrete system. 

The two preceding usages, differing by the inclusion or exclusion in the 
concept of the idea of concrete, historic expression, are alike in that both 
ignore the distinction between general ethical principle and specific stat- 
utes. From these we pass then to the two uses to which this latter idea is 
of fundamental importance, and which are distinguished from one another 
precisely in that one emphasises statutes and the other principle. The 
first of these reflects most strongly the influence of Pharisaic thought, of 
which Paul’s defence of his own conception compelled him to take account. 

(c) Divine law viewed as a purely legalistic system made up of statutes 
on the basis of obedience or disobedience to which it justifies or condemns 
men as matter of debt without grace; the law detached in thought and dis- 
tinguished from all other elements or aspects of divine revelation, whether 
it be the ethical principle that underlay it, or the covenant that preceded it 
and qualified it, or the ethicalism that is demanded by the facts concerning 
the law written in the heart of the Gentile. All the instances of the word 
in this sense occur in the Pauline epistles. The occasion for such a use of 
the word by Paul was, as pointed out above, in the controversies in which 
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he was engaged. The possibility of its occurrence, as representing a reality 
and not merely an idea, lies in the fact that there are in the O. T. certain 
passages which taken by themselves and strictly interpreted are expressive 
of pure legalism. The apostle might perhaps have challenged the strictly 
legalistic interpretation of such passages as Deut. 27?*, which he quotes in 
Gal. 3: “Cursed is everyone who continueth not in all the things that are 
written in the book of the law to do them.’ He chose rather, admitting 
and even insisting upon the strictly legalistic meaning of these passages, 
to take, in effect, the position that such legalism was but one element of 
the revelation of the divine will, citing against it the Abrahamic covenant 
(Gal. 3°-) and the utterance of prophecy (Gal. 3!) and the psalmist 
(Rom. 48#-). 

Used with the article (occasionally with other defining qualifications), 
the word in this sense refers to the legalistic element in the O. T., or to the 
O. T. or any part of it, looked at as Paul’s opponents looked at it, as through 
and through legalistic. Without the article it is qualitative, designating 
law as such legalistically understood, usually no doubt with special thought 
of the legalism of the O. T. or of later Judaism, yet without strict or exclu- 
sive reference to these. 

That instances of the word in this legalistic sense should occur in close 
connection with other usages, and that it is sometimes difficult to determine 
with certainty the meaning in adjacent instances, is not strange, since the 
entity referred to is in any case in part or in whole the same, and many 
assertions could be made of law in more than one sense of the word. Espe- 
cially is it the case that the definite and the qualitative uses occur in close 
connection. The following list avoids a confusing minuteness of classifica- 
tion by citing all the examples of the legalistic sense without further sub- 
division: Acts 1339 Rom. 3708, b 321a, 28 413, 14, 16a, b gisa, b, 20 614, 15 74 5, 6, Ta, by 
c, 8 9, 12, 14,16 Q2b,3 yos,5 y Cor. g70a, b, c, d (cf. also &vowoc in v.21) 1556 
Gal. 2163. b, , 19a, b, 21 3% 5 10a, b, 11, 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 21a, b, ©, 23, 24 At 5, 2a, b 53 
4,18 Eph. 215 Phil. 3% & 91 Tim. 18%. Of this list a few examples will suf- 
fice to illustrate the usage: Gal. 31: dca: yao && Zoywy vouou elaly dnd xath&eav 
eloly. 3: dct év voum oldels Stxatodtar nape tH Oe SHrov. Rom. 3%!: vue 
dE ywels vdou0u Stxatocbyy Deod negavéowrat. 104: téhos yao v6u0u Xetatds etc 
Stxatocbyny navel tH xtotedovtt. 

But as pointed out above, p. 448, the legalistic use of véuog is for the 
apostle Paul a case of adaptation, and the meaning which is congenial to 
his own thought is almost the exact opposite viz.: 

(d) Divine law conceived of as reduced to the ethical principle which 
constitutes its permanent element and essential demand, the perception 
of which deprives the statutes as such of authority—law as centralised and 
summed up in love.* 


* Conformity to this principle fulfils law, but even this is, in Paul’s view, the result not 
of obedience to it in a strict and legal sense of the word “obedience,” but of an impulse and 
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This use of the word is by no means exclusively Pauline. It is found also 
in the gospels and in Jas. When the reference is to the O. T. law looked 
at as embodying the great ethical principle, to which it is indeed reducible, 
or to the law of God inclusively viewed, without reference to the mode of 
its expression, the word is used with the article. When the law is qualita- 
tively viewed, the word is without the article. 

This is clearly the’ sense of 6 véwos in Mt. 712: odtos yke getty 6 vbuos 
xat of mpopyta. The addition of the words xa ot xpogpqtat makes it 
evident that it is the law of God as expressed in O. T. that is specially in 
mind. See also Mt. 224°. Not less certainly is this the meaning in 
Mt. 51718 Lk. 1617, if these words come from Jesus, since it is beyond 
question clear that Jesus regarded many statutes of the law as invalid or 
no longer valid, and only the central ethical principle of the law as of per- 
petual force. Gal. 5%, & yao mao véuwoco gv évt Ab6ym TeAHOWTat, év tH 
"Ayamhoets tov cAyoloy cod ws ceautéy, and Rom. 13° are clear vouchers 
for this usage in Paul, and clear expressions of his view of the fundamental 
meaning of the law. In both cases it is the law of God with special refer- 
ence to its expression in O. T. that is in mind. It is difficult to say with 
certainty whether Rom. 7%, *%b. 252 Gal. 5? 6? should be classed here or 
regarded as examples of the more general sense indicated under (b). Here 
also belong probably all of the instances in Jas.: 125 2% % 1, 11, 12 gu* 

3. By a metonymy due to the prominence given by the Jews to the law 
of O. T. 6 véuo¢ designates the books that contain the law even when 
they are thought of without special reference to the law which they contain, 
but simply as scripture. Hence 6 véu0¢ [xat of xeopqtat] becomes a 
name either for the books of Moses or for the scriptures in general without 
restriction either to the books of Moses or to the mandatory portions of 
other books: Lk. 2444 Jn. 145 10% 12% 1525 Acts 1315 244 28%) Rom. 371. 

4. By elimination of the idea of the divine authority of law, which indeed 
is not intrinsic in the word, but an acquired element of its meaning as 
usually employed in both O. T. and N. T., véu0¢ comes to mean law as 
such without reference to its source or authority. The thing actually 
spoken of may be Jewish or Roman law, or law without discrimination, but 
in any case without thought of its character as divine or human. It may 
be spoken of generically or definitely with the article, or qualitatively or 


power from within, begotten and maintained by the Spirit, by the indwelling Christ. But 
this element of the apostle’s thought does not strictly belong to his idea of law. Strictly 
defined, law as here conceived is the will of God comprehended in a single principle. That 
the principle is love, and that fulfilment of it is achieved by the indwelling Spirit rather than 
by “obedience” are both synthetic, not analytic judgments. 

*In Jas. 2! 4, while mentioning specific commands, the author as clearly affirms the 
unity of the whole law and in v.* finds this unity in the principle of love. By his characterisa- 
tion of the law in 1% 21% as a law of liberty he emphasises the principle that the law is not only 
centralised in one principle but even so must address itself not to the man from without but 
be operative from within, being written on the heart. 
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indefinitely without it: Jn. 75! 817 1851 197*. > Acts 1815 23"? 25 Rom. 7!* > 7% 
r Tim. 1°. 
s. By metonymy, a force or tendency which, tending to produce action 


of a certain kind, has the effect of law, may itself be called véuzoc: Rom. 
73 23a, co, 25b 820,* 


XV. AIKAIOS, AIKAIOSYNH, AND AIKAIOQ. 


Few words of the N. T. vocabulary have been more frequently or more 
thoroughly discussed than those of this group. There remains little ground 
for dispute concerning their fundamental meaning. Yet on some points 
of great importance for the understanding of this epistle and the Pauline 
thought in general interpreters are not wholly agreed. It seems necessary, 
therefore, to undertake a fresh investigation of the whole subject. 


I. CLASSICAL USAGE. 


A. Atfxatos is fundamentally a forensic or court term in the sense that 
it denotes conformity to a standard or norm (8{xn) not conceived of as 
defined in the word itself. It differs thus from ¢ya0é¢ and xah6c, which, 
so to speak, contain within themselves their own norm. 8fx» being pri- 
marily established custom, conceived of as the norm for human conduct 
(chiefly for the conduct of men towards one another), is nevertheless a norm 
to which men are bound to conform. 8fxatog is accordingly as applied 
to men and their actions a moral term, and means, “ conforming to that 
which is required, to what is right in relation to others.” 6 8fxatog is the 
man whose action is according to 8(xn; he does what is right; he renders to 


*It might seem that rod vojov ris auaprias Kal Tod Oavarov of Rom, 8* must by the 
connection and the similarity of phraseology refer back to véuw apmaprias in Rom. 7%*, and so 
be assigned here instead of to 2 (c); or else 7% and with it 7%! %@,¢, be assigned to 2 (c). It 
is undoubtedly true that the fuller phrase in 8% does refer to the shorter one in 7%; but a care- 
ful study of the passage will lead to the conclusion that this reference does not involve iden- 
tification of the things referred to. Speaking in 7%. %. % of that force for evil which in v.17 
and * he calls awapria, and designating it as a vouos because it stands opposed to the véuos 
Tov Beod (vv.%! #2), with such a turn of words as the apostle delights in he substitutes for it 
in $%> its companion in bringing failure and defeat, the law in its legalistic sense. If, as is 
possible, we take tod vouwov THs auaptias kai @avarov as designating the same thing spoken 
of in 7%>, then the change in the reference of vdyuos will come in between vv.? and 3; for rod 
vomov in v.4 must evidently mean the jaw in the proper sense of the term, that which is spoken 
of in the first part of chap. 7. 

{ Of the abundant literature the following monographs and articles may be cited: Kautzsch, 
Die Derivate des Stammes pry im alitest. Sprachgebrauch. Tiibingen, 1881; Cremer, Biblisch- 
theologisches Worterbuch der neutest. Gracitét°, pp. 296-330; Morison, Critical Exposition of the 
Third Chapter of . . . Romans, pp. 163-207; Stevens, Wm. A., “On the Forensic Meaning of 
Arxatoovyn,” in AJT. 1897, pp. 443-450; Davies, “‘ The Righteousness of God in St. Paul,” 
in JThSt. II 198-206; Drummond, Jas., “On the Meaning of ‘Righteousness of God’ in 
the Theology of St. Paul,” in Hibbert Journal, 1902-3, pp. 83-95: Ropes, “Righteousness and 
‘the Righteousness of God’ in the O. T. and in St. Paul,” in JBL. 1903, Pt. II, pp. 211-227; 
Skinner, art. ‘‘Righteousness” (O. T.) in HDB.; Stevens, Geo. B. art. “Rightecusness” (N. 
T.) in HDB.; Addis, art. “Righteousness” in Encyc. Bib.; Sanday and Headlam, The Epistle 
to the Romans, pp. 24-39. 
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others their rights; he exacts also his own. The word is thus employed 
either in the broad sense, “right” (Hom. Od. XVIII 413; Bacchyl. 10 [x1], 
123; Thuc. 3. 40%; Plato, Gorg. 507B; Aristot. Eth. Nic. 5. 1f [1129 a J), or 
in the more specific sense, “ just’ (Hes. Op. 270 f.; Hero(n)das 28*: yyéup 
Stxalg xploty Stattete. Dem. 12), rendering to each what he has the 
right to claim. 1d 8(xatoy signifies, “‘ that which is right (in general) ”’ (Hdt. 
139 7137; Asch. Prom. 187; Aristot. Eth. Nic. 5.11[1129 a5]) or “ that which isdue 
from one man to anothet” (Thuc. 3.541; Dem. 57214), and this either as one’s 
duty, one’s rights, or one’s (penal) deserts. Though in the older Greek 
literature (Hom. Od. VI 120) to be 8txatog included also the discharge of 
obligations to the gods and +d 8fxatov was conceived of as having the 
sanction of divine authority, yet especially in the later classical writers its 
predominant reference is to the mutual relations of men, and the concep- 
tion of divine sanction is by no means constantly present. Least of all are 
the gods themselves spoken of as 3fxatot or their conduct and character 
conceived of as the standard of human conduct. Though 8{xato¢ is fre- 
quently used in a non-moral sense even here there is usually a reference to 
a standard outside the thing itself, or a demand requiring to be satisfied, 
as when the word means, ‘“‘exact’’ (applied to numbers), fitting, suitable, 
genuine (Hdt. 21°; Xen. Mem. 4. 45; Aisch. Ag. 1604; Luc. Hist. conscr. 39). 

B. Atxatooivn is: 1. The character of the &fxatos, and that usually 
in the narrower sense of justice: Hdt. 1% 782; Aristot. Rhet. 1. 9’ (1366 b®): 
Zott 58 Stxatocbyn wey doett 8 Ay t& adtdy Exactor Eyouct, xat do  vdmoc, 
KStxla Sk Be’ Ay ce &AAbtOLA, OY og & vOu0s. But cf. Hth. N. 5. 14 (1129 
bf.). 2. The business of a judge: Plato, Gorg. 464B, C. 

C. Atxatéw is used in two chief senses: 1. To deem right, to think fit, 
etc.: Hdt. 189; Thuc. 1. 140!; Soph. Ph. 781. 2. To do one justice, and 
chiefly in malam partem, to condemn, to punish: Thuc. 3. 404; Plut. Cat. 
Maj. 214; Dion. Cass. 48. 464; Polyb. 3.31%. Cremer (p. 319) in an ap- 
proximately exhaustive examination of the usage of the word in classical 
and other non-biblical Greek writers found no instance of the use of the 
term with a personal object in the sense ‘‘to make righteous.” 


II. HEBREW USAGE OF pix AND ITS COGNATES. 


Like the Greek 8fxatog the Hebrew words from the root pry are (so far as 
the evidence enables us to judge) fundamentally forensic in sense, express- 
ing agreement with a standard or norm, not conceived of as defined in the 
word itself. Whether when the term first passed from the presumably 
original physical sense (of which, however, there is no clear trace in extant 
Hebrew usage), the norm was conceived to be furnished by the objective 
standard of the object itself, or by the idea of God or of man (Kautzsch), 
or as seems more probable by the demand of the circumstances of a given 
case (Cremer) does not materially affect the meaning of the word as used 
in O. T. Actual extant usage may be classified as follows: 
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A. py signifies: 

1. Conformity to an existing standard, which though conventionally 
established creates an obligation to conform to it: Lev. 19%*; Deut. 25%, 
etc. 

2. Righteousness, action which is what it ought to be, and this in any 
degree, whether conceived of as absolutely such as it ought to be, or approx- 
imately so, or spoken of qualitatively without reference to the degree of 
conformity: Ps. 18% 457 Eccl. 316 715 Isa. 12! 321 594, etc. 

3. Righteousness in relation to others, justice, the rendering to each of 
that which is due, either that which he has the right to claim, or that which 
he deserves; esp. justice in judging: Lev. 19° Deut. 1!° Job 31° Eccl. 57 
Isa. x14 Jer. 11%, 

4. Specifically of God’s righteousness in distinguishing between the 
righteous and the wicked, rendering punishment to the latter and giving 
deliverance to the former. The conception underlying this use of the 
term is that a righteous God must distinguish in his dealings between the 
wicked man, who neither fears God nor deals justly with men, and the 
righteous man, who though he be not perfect but is indeed often confes- 
sedly a sinner, yet relatively speaking lives uprightly and trusts in God. 
The righteousness of God in this aspect of it involving the deliverance of 
the upright is often spoken of in parallelism with salvation, but without 
losing sight of the basis of such salvation in the discriminating righteous- 
ness of God: Ps. 717 35%4-?8 Isa. 411° 42° 458, 13515, With the same under- 
lying conception the righteousness of the ones that are saved is spoken of: 
Isa. 62'?; yet here, also, without converting 77x into a mere synonym 
for salvation. The uprightness of the people, their loyalty to God is still 
expressed in the term.* 

_B. 7p is used with substantially the same range of meaning as 
prs, only lacking instances of the first sense. The second usage, 2, is 
illustrated in Deut. 675 94 2 Sam. 2271, etc. In Gen. 15° there is obvious 
reference to the requirement of God, and ¥ signifies that conduct or atti- 
tude of mind which God desires, and which renders man acceptable to 
him. The forensic sense of the term is, therefore, especially clear here, 
throwing into the background the usual moral content of the term. Usage 3 
is illustrated in Jer. 22* Ezek. 45°; usage 4 in Ps. 367 (°): 1 (10) 5116 (14) Isa. 458 
51° 8 561 Mic. 7%. For its application to the saved see Isa. 4818 5417. In 
one passage only is the term used, with an apparent forgetfulness of the 


* Ropes, JBL. 1903, Pt. II, p. 219, holds that in Second Isaiah the ground of the vindi- 
cation of Israel, by virtue of which the righteousness of God is salvation, is not in Israel’s 
character or suffering, but lies rather in Jahweh himself, who for his own name has redeemed 
his servant whom he knew, chose, and loved.” Ropes calls this a profounder view than that 
of the psalmists, which finds the basis in the moral excellence and conscious piety of the 
worshipper. This is partly true respecting Isa., but only partly, and it is not the view which 
controls Paul, as Rom., chaps. 1, 2, show; Rom, 8 is apparently the nearest approximation 
to an expression of it, 
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conception of discriminating righteousness, to denote acceptance by God 
and consequent deliverance (Ps. 6927). There are also a few passages in 
which it is apparently used of a just cause, a being in the right in a given 
case. Cf 1. under py7x and see 1 Ki. 8% 2 Chr. 62%. 

C. »7% (applied to persons only, except in Deut. 4*) signifies: 

1. With a formal and purely forensic rather than moral sense, in the 
right in a particular case or in an assertion: Ex. 23% Prov. 181? Isa. 4126, 
Yet this sense can not always be sharply distinguished from 3 below. See 
Deut. 251 Prov. 1715. 26 185. 

2. Innocent, free from guilt in a particular matter: Gen. 204. 

3- Righteous, in moral conduct and character, what one ought to be, 
whether absolutely and perfectly so: Ps. 14517 Eccl. 72°; or in a more general 
sense of those who are upright in purpose and life: Gen. 6° Ps. 15 14* 641° 
Prov. 2176. In Deut. 4% it is applied to the law as inculcating righteousness. 

4. Just, rendering to one what is due, especially in punishing the wicked: 
Ps. 7% 19 (% 11) Jer. 121 Lam. 118, 

These terms are, therefore, much more distinctly than the corresponding 
Greek terms, Sfxatos and Stxatoctvy, religious terms. They are applied 
to God himself, and though this use is probably not the earliest, it has cer- 
tainly profoundly affected the terms as applied to men. See Ps. 7% 1° (% 1!) 
89"4 9613 g7?, § Jer. 112° Ezr. 9° Hos. 14° Zeph. 35. The righteous man owes 
duties to God as well as to his fellow men: Ps. 1829-4 Isa. 511} 7; and the 
obligations of righteousness are imposed by divine authority: Gen. 181 
Deut. 1618-20 Isa. 516 Ps. 1197 7%, etc. It is a natural result of this difference 
that the conception of justice, that which one owes to another and which 
that other can claim, as compared with righteousness, that which is required 
by morality or divine authority, is much less prominent than in the Greek 
use of 3{xatog and its cognates. Indeed it is not entirely clear that to the 
Hebrews the distinction existed at all. Justice is to them perhaps simply 
righteousness as manifested in particular relations, especially in judging. 

D. In pw the legal and formal sense which appears in ps pre- 
dominates, though not, it would seem, to the entire exclusion of a moral- 
forensic sense. Cf. Kautzsch, op. cit. pp. 15-17. 

In the Kal conj. it means: 

1. To be in the right in a given case or in one’s assertion: Gen. 38% Job 
9 33%. 

2. To carry one’s case, to prevail: Job 9? 11? 254 408 Ps. 143? Isa. 43% 26. 

3. To be righteous, p-1x in the moral sense (this use Cremer denies): 
Job 357 Ps. 19'° (°). 

The Niphal occurs in Dan. 8" only, where it means, to be put to rights, 
to be made such as it should be. 

The Piel means, to declare or show one in the right (Job 32? 33), to show 
one, or cause one to appear, righteous, but relatively, not absolutely: Jer. 3% 


Ezek. 1651 52, 
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In the Hiphil the meanings are: 

1. To do one justice: 2 Sam. 15¢ Ps. 82. ¢ 

2. To declare one to be in the right, to cause one to carry one’s case, to 
give judgment for one; when used of one accused, it means to acquit: Ex. 
237 Deut. 25! x Ki. 8* 2 Chr. 6% Job. 275 Prov. 17" Isa. 533 508, 

3. To give one standing, to cause one to be accepted: Isa. 53%! Dan. 12°. 
While it can not perhaps be categorically denied that in these two passages 
the Hiphil is a moral-causative term, meaning ‘‘to make righteous” (the Lxx 
read d&xd tov Srxalwy tHv KoAAGy, which suggests a different Heb. txt.), 
yet in view of the prevailingly forensic sense of the term and the fact that 
it is at least possibly applicable to these passages, there seems no sufficient 
ground for taking it here in a purely causative sense. 

In the Hithpael the meaning is, to clear one’s self, to cause one’s self to 
appear in the right: Gen. 44"*. 


Ill. USAGE OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


In the Lxx the terms Sixatocg, dtxatostyyn, and Srxat6w stand as the 
regular representatives of pyy. Puy. AP, and pry, and though other 
Hebrew words are occasionally rendered by &Sixatoc, etc., and words of 
the pry group are sometimes rendered by other Greek words than 3fxatoc, 
etc., the correspondence is nevertheless very close.* 

A. Atxatos. The analysis given above for px may stand for 
Stxatog save that there must be added as a meaning applied to things 
(weights and measures), conforming to the accepted standard (cf. py, 1), 
and as a meaning of the neuter, generally used substantively (representing 
pry. vava, etc.) right, just, that which is one’s due, justice: Deut. 167 
Prov. 185 29°8. 

’ B. Atxatosbvn. The analysis of 7px may stand for 8txatocdvy, the 
usage 1 under pix disappearing through the use of &3{xato¢ to represent it 
in the passages which belong there. 

C. Arxatéw is used to render pty, the Piel and Hiphil of the latter 
corresponding to the active of the former, and the Kal to the passive (or to 
Sixardg elur, or Slxatos palvoucr). In all the examples cited under II D 
above, except Dan. 8, the Hebrew word is represented in the Lxx by 
some word of the d{xato¢ group. 


IV. USAGE OF THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 


A. Alxatos. In the Apocryphal books 3ixatog is used as in the Lxx 
except that there are apparently no examples of the meanings, “‘in the 
right”’ (unless in Susan. 53), ‘‘innocent.” The meaning, “righteous,” 
applied both to persons, God and men, and to actions, occurs in Tob. 32 14° 


* On the noteworthy exceptions, ¢f. Ryle and James, The Psalms of Solomon, note on 16"; 
Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, pp. 49 f. 
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Wisd. 21° 3! Sir. 10% 2 Mac. 9%; the meaning “just,” applied to God in 
Wisd. 12's, to men in Tob. 14° (?); to judgment in 2 Mac. 9'*. The use 
of the neuter in the sense “just,” that which is right, one’s rights, or one’s 
(penal) deserts is specially frequent; 1 Mac. 7! 11% 2 Mac. 11™ 13% 
Wisd. 142°. 

In Ps. Sol. 8fxatos applied to men designates the upright who in 
general are on God’s side, and who are approved of God; they are not the 
sinless, but like the opty of the prophets those who observe the law of 
God, and trust in him as distinguished from the sinner: 238 34-* of 158, etc. 
This is its use, also, in the Ethiopic Enoch so far as the Greek text is extant: 
I} % 8 yo! 229 254 278 (Giz) 10% (Syn). The word is not used of God in 
Enoch; in Ps. Sol. it is applied to God and his judgments to designate him 
as righteously discriminating between the righteous and the sinner (2! 1% 38; 
cf. v.88; 51 88 9 108), and to the Messiah in a similar sense (17%). 

B. Atxatosdvn in the Apocryphal books has all the usages of the same 
word in the Lxx, except that there are no perfectly clear instances of the 
meaning, “justice.” Possible instances are 1 Mac. 229 Wisd. 3 Sir. 452% 
When used in the sense of (human) “‘right conduct” it is with an even clearer 
implication than is common in the canonical books that it is righteousness 
which makes men acceptable to God, and this righteousness is conceived 
of in a more external, legalistic way than in the prophets: Tob. 12° 14" 
Wisd. 1. There are clear instances of the term applied to God to denote 
his righteousness in discriminating between the righteous and the wicked 
among men, whether in punishing the wicked or in saving the righteous: 
Wisd. 518 121° Sir. 1622 Bar. 118 2% 18.* It is worthy of notice that in the 
book of Wisdom, also, and in 1 Mac. the term is used with such special 
emphasis upon the conception that righteousness (7. e. of men) is the basis 
of acceptance with God and consequent salvation as to be almost the equiv- 
alent of ‘‘acceptance with God,” “condition of salvation”: Wisd. 147 153 
r Mac. 25%, Specially significant is Wisd. 15%: td yap énlotacbat ce 
SASxANEOS Stxatocbyn, xal |eldévat cov td xektos OlCa dbavaclac, in which 
the author endeavours to sum up in one act or moral attitude the 
content of righteousness, that which makes one acceptable to God and 
secures immortality. He differs from Tob. and from Gen, 15° in his concep- 
tion of what constitutes righteousness, but not in his definition of the con- 
cept itself. To the prophets generally, it is right living towards God and 
men that makes men acceptable to God; to Tob. right living, especially 
almsgiving; to the writer of Gen. 15° it is faith; to the author of Wisd. 153 
knowledge of God. But to all of them that which makes men acceptable 
to God is by virtue of that fact righteousness, 3txatosbvn. In Ps. Sol. 
3txatosbvy is used in two senses corresponding to those of 8fxatoc. The 


*In chaps. 4, 5 of Bar. a “righteousness which comes from God” is spoken of, reminding one 
of Isa. 5417 Rom. 3! and esp. Phil. 3°. But the post-Christian date of these portions of Bar. 


must be borne in mind. 
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righteousness of men is their good conduct which makes them acceptable 
to God and the objects of his salvation: 1* 52°9* 141. The righteousness of 
God is manifest in his discrimination between the righteous and the wicked, 
not indeed in punishing without mercy all wrong-doing, but in saving the 
saints, the 3fxator, and in punishing the sinner: 21°, Ps. 8 and 9g. Of the 
same nature is the righteousness of the Messiah, 172% % 4, though in- 
cluding, also, personal freedom from sin: 17“. The usage of Enoch corre- 
sponds to the first of the two senses just named: ro! 18 124 139 14! 328. 

C. Atxatéw is used in Tob. in the passive with the sense, “to be rightly 
assigned, to belong.” In Sir. it means: (1) “‘to do justice to,” and this 
with reference to the sinner in the sense, ‘‘ to punish’’: Sir. 42%; (2) “to 
recognise or declare to be right or righteous,” 8{xatocg; Sir. 75 1079 13. It 
occurs most frequently in the passive: Sir. 18%; and of sinners, in the sense, 
“to be acquitted, to be declared innocent’’: Sir. g!% 231! 2629 34 (31)5; 
once in the sense ‘“‘to be accepted’? (of God), apparently with the idea 
of forgiveness rather than acquittal, yet not with exclusive reference to 
the negative side. 8{xatéw does not appear in the book of Enoch. In 
Ps. Sol. it is used exclusively in the sense, “‘ to recognise as just or right- 
eous,” and with reference to men’s recognition of the righteousness of God 
and his judgments: 216 3% 5 4® 87, 27,8 93, It occurs twice in Test. XII 
Patr.: in Sim. 61 in the sense, “‘ to acquit’; in Dan. 3%, meaning, “to justify, 
to deem right.” 


V. SUMMARY OF PRE-CHRISTIAN USAGE. 


From this general survey of Greek and Hebrew usage certain facts appear 
which may properly be summarised before taking up N. T. usage. 

1. Both the Greek and Hebrew words, and all the terms of each group 
are in general, and in Jewish usage with increasing clearness, forensic terms, 
in the sense that they imply a comparison with some standard; the verb in 
particular in a large proportion of cases expressing a judgment concerning 
such conformity, not signifying the bringing of a person or thing into it. 

2. In Hebrew usage and the Greek usage of Semitic writers the terms 
are prevailingly moral as well as forensic; 7. e., the standard is ethical, not 
merely conventional or legal. The acts by virtue of which a man is esteemed 
righteous are acts which are conceived of as having moral character. The 
terms are therefore prevailingly moral-forensic. Formally defined, right- 
eousness is that which conforms to the true or recognised standard of con- 
duct or meets the divine demand. Materially defined, it consists in cer- 
tain acts or in a certain moral state believed to be good. 

3. Alike in respect to its formal definition and in respect to the material 
content of the conception there is a variation in different periods and among 
various writers. (a) There is great difference in the clearness with which 
the standard is conceived of as being set by God, or divinely sanctioned. 
Among the Greeks this sense of divine requirement was in general feeble. 
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InvOm: PIX sometimes denotes conformity to a standard primarily con- 
ventional, and only secondarily fixed by divine authority. In many other 
cases the conception of a divine sanction, though probably not wholly 
absent, is thrown into the shade by emphasis upon the material content of 
righteousness. In other cases, however, in O. T. and later Jewish writings, 
notably such as Gen. 15% Job 9? Deut. 6% 24% Ps. 71? Wisd. 15% Tob. 13° 
Ps, Sol. 1°, the conception of righteousness as required by God and as con- 
stituting the ground of acceptance with him is clearly present, so that the 
term approaches the formal sense, ‘“‘acceptance with God.” In general, it is 
clear that in the latter part of the pre-Christian period, at least, the con- 
ception of divine requirement is always included in that of righteousness, 
and 8txatostvn used in reference to men signifies either that conduct and 
character which satisfy God’s requirement and make one acceptable to 
him, or more abstractly, acceptance with him. (b) In respect, also, to the 
material content of righteousness conceptions vary. The Greek definition 
of the content of dx«tocdyn would differ greatly from the Hebrew, the 
former, e. g., emphasising justice more than the latter. Among the He- 
brews, also, there is no little variation; sometimes the emphasis is laid on 
right, equitable conduct towards men, sometimes on mercy and almsgiving, 
sometimes on the strict observance of rites and ceremonies, sometimes on a 
trustful, reverential attitude towards God. ‘This variation simply reflects 
the difference in the conceptions of what was required by God and accepta- 
ble to him, as held in different ages and by different men. 

4. The Jews (it was otherwise with the Greeks) prevailingly ascribed 
righteousness to God, both in the general sense that he did what was right, 
and specifically in the sense that he discriminated, in his attitude towards 
men and in his dealing with them, between the righteous and the wicked. 
Moreover, while freely recognising the sinfulness of “‘the righteous,” they 
did, in fact—this is specially true of the writers of Isa. 40-66, many of 
the canonical Psalms, such as Ps. 65, 71, 85, and 143, and of Ps. Sol.— 
rely not alone or the mercy of God for salvation, but on his righteousness. 
So far is this appeal to God’s righteousness carried that in numerous pas- 
sages in Isa. 40-66 and the Psalms, God’s righteousness, sometimes even 
the righteousness of the saints, is equivalent in the content of the thing 
referred to (not in the definition of the conception itself) to salvation. In 
Ps. 71? “‘thy righteousness” apparently signifies, “‘acceptance with thee 
and consequent salvation by thee.’ This usage of the word does not appear 
in the latest pre-Christian books; but the conception of divine and human 
righteousness which underlies it is unmistakably present and strongly pre- 
dominant. 

5. With rare and doubtful exceptions the verbs 8txatéw and py are 
not moral-causative but judicial and forensic in force. It is especially 
clear that in Jewish-Greek usage 8:xat6w is purely, or all but purely, a 
moral-forensic term (note the usage of the Apocr. and of Ps. Sol.), being 
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used prevailingly in the sense “to recognise or declare as d{xatoc”’ either 
positively, ‘‘ to recognise as righteous” (Sir. 18? Ps. Sol. u. s. IV C), or in 
the negative and restricted sense, “to acquit” (Sir. 23" 26%), or in a more 
general sense, “ to accept,” with the implication of forgiveness (Sir. 182), 


VI. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


A. Atxatos in N. T. is clearly a moral-forensic term, meaning, in gen- 
e1al, conforming to the true standard, meeting the ethical requirements 
under which one is placed. In the main it follows closely the usage of the 
Lxx and later Jewish writings, but as applied to men emphasises even more 
than O. T. the conception of divine requirement, fulfilment of which renders 
one acceptable to God, and as applied to God has even more exclusive ref- 
erence to the righteousness of his dealings with men. Cf. the usage of Ps. 
Sol. Its uses may be classified as follows: 

1. (a) Of persons: Upright, righteous in conduct or purpose, satisfying 
the ethical requirements of God and so acceptable to him. Usually em- 
ployed qualitatively without reference to the degree of conformity to the 
standard, or denoting approximate conformity: Mt. 54 1of! 131% 4, 4 
237% 29 2537, 46 Lk. 1 17 235 144 157 183 2020 235° Acts 102? 24% Rom. 57 
1 Tim. 1° Heb. 10%* 12% Jas. 516 1 Pet. 312 418 2 Pet. 27 * Rev. 22%. In 
Mt. o* Mk. 2!7 Lk. 532 Acts 3% 75 22% Rom. 3'° Jas. 56 1 Pet. 318 
1 Jn. 2! 37> the righteousness referred to is evidently conceived of as per- 
fect, fully satisfying the divine requirement. In Mt. 23% 2719 Lk. 2347, the 
negative element, innocence, is emphasised. 

(b) Of action: Right, such as it ought to be, conforming to the moral 
requirement of God: Lk. 1257 Acts 419 Eph. 61 Phil. 17 2 Pet. 1%. In Rom. 
7 the commandment of God is spoken of as 8lxatoc, t. e., requiring what 
is right. In 1x Jn. 3" the works of Abel are said to be righteous, apparently 
emphasising their acceptableness to God. 

2. In the cases named above there is a varying emphasis upon the for- 
ensic element, acceptable to God, neither the moral nor the forensic element 
being wholly absent, but the former predominating. In certain other pas- 
sages the forensic element so clearly predominates that the term approxi- 
mates or even reaches the sense, acceptable to God, yet always with the 
implication that such acceptance rests upon some fact of moral significance. 
Rom. 117.213 519 Gal. 34 Heb. 114 1 Jn. 37. 

3. Righteous, satisfying the requirements of a true ethical standard in 
dealing with others. Used in this seuse especially of God, not, however, 
as rendering to each his deserts without mercy,* but as discriminating be- 
tween righteous and wicked, and treating each in accordance with his 
character: Jn. 172s Rom. 376 2 Tim. 48 1 Jn. 19 Rev. 165; with a like meaning 
used of God’s judgments: 2 Thes. 15 * Rev. 15% 167 19%; of the judgment of 


*It is worthy of notice that neither in O. T. nor in N. T. is righteousness conceived of as 
excluding mercy; it forbids treating a man worse than he deserves but not better. 
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Christ: Jn. 5%°; and of men, in the sense, right in discriminating according 
to the facts: Jn. 7%; of the action of men affecting others, it means, right, 
that which one ought to do in relation to others: Mt. 204 Phil. 4* Col. 41. 
In these three passages it is possible that 8fxatoc means, just, i. e., what 
others have a right to claim. But there is no clear evidence that 8{xatog 
ever has this sense in biblical Greek. The meaning as given above is 
therefore more probable. 

B. The usage of 8cxatosdvy corresponds quite closely to that of 3{xatos, 
the word denoting, in general, the character or position of one who is 
dtxatog. Neither the moral nor the forensic element can be lost sight of. 

1. Conduct and character which satisfy the ethical requirements of God, 
and so render one acceptable to him. As in the case of 3{xatos, so the 
noun also may be used simply qualitatively, or with reference to an approx- 
imate conformity, or of an ideal, perfect fulfilment of divine requirements: 
Mt. 3% 5° 10 20 61. 33 (?) 2182 Lk. 175 Jn. 16% 10 Acts ro% 131° 245 Rom. 6% 
16, 18, 19, 20 10 yo5 y4l7 2 Cor. 67) 4 g% 10 yzxI6 Eph. 424 59 614 Phil. 1" + Tim. 61! 
2 Tim. 3'¢ Tit. 35 Heb. 19 533 72 1138 121! Jas. 12° 318 r Pet, 2% 34 2 Pet. 25 2 
3 1 Jn. 229 37 10 Rev. 2211, 

2. Acceptance with God. With a stronger emphasis upon the forensic 
element, 3txatosdvn sometimes approaches or even reaches the sense, 
acceptance with God, or ground of acceptance with God. The question at 
issue between Paul and his opponents was in what way or on what ground 
men became acceptable to God, he maintaining that it was faith that ren- 
dered men acceptable to God, they that it was certain inheritances and deeds 
comprehended under the term, “ works of law,”’ or “law.” This discussion 
gave rise to such terms as “‘righteousness by faith,” and “‘righteousness by 
law,” in which just by reason of the fact that the question at issue was 
what made men acceptable to God, the term “righteousness” was necessarily 
without emphasis on this or that condition of acceptance. In another 
direction, also, the emphasis on the forensic element modified in some cases 
the meaning of the term. In Jewish thought acceptance with God involved 
for one who has sinned provision respecting the sins of the past. And 
since, according to Paul, ‘‘all have sinned and are destitute of the divine 
approval,” forgiveness is included in righteousness, either distinctly and 
explicitly, or by implication. Thus the present sense differs from the pre- 
ceding in two respects, viz., in that the term itself lays less emphasis on 
the conduct and character which form the basis of acceptance with God, 
and that it more distinctly includes forgiveness. Rom. 4% ® & % 11, 13, 22 
537, 21 g8% 31 ros, 6 10 Cor, 18° Gal. 2% 3% #1 2 Tim. 48 Jas. 2% Heb. 117. On 
Gal. 55 and Phil. 3°, which may with almost equal propriety be assigned to 
this or to the preceding class, see below, p. 471. 

These passages differ somewhat among themselves in the degree of the 
emphasis upon the forensic element and of the consequent subordination of 
the moral element, so much so, indeed, that they might even seem to fall 
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into two distinct classes. Thus, in Rom. 4", in ogoayl3a th Stxatocdyn¢ 
cis tlistews, a seal attesting the fact of acceptance with God through faith, 
and still more in 517, in the expression ot thy xeptcoelay ths x&ettog xar 
[chs Bwpeds] cHS Stxatocivyns AauGdvovtes, it seems clear that the noun 
is purely forensic, expressing in itself simply the fact of acceptance, rlotews 
indicating the ground of acceptance. On the other hand, in Rom. 45: 
Roytlerat } nlotts abtod el¢ Stxatoodvyy (cf. 4%), faith being spoken of 
as reckoned for, as the equivalent of, righteousness, the latter might be 
thought to include the conception of right conduct which makes one accep- 
table to God, not in the sense that xlottc¢ itself constituted such conduct, 
but in the sense that it was accounted equivalent to such conduct, accep- 
table in lieu of it, the very point of the expression lying in the fact that 
faith was accounted equivalent to something that could not be directly 
predicated of it. On the other hand, it may be maintained that in Rom. 4": 
ob yao 8k vouou H exayyeAla . . . KAAA Brae Seixatocdyyns xlotews, wlotews 
is most naturally taken as a genitive of description (appositional), and that 
3rxatocbyn xlotews means righteousness which consists in faith; and it 
may be further contended that this is also the meaning of 8txatoodvn in 
vv. 5 & 12, these passages referring not to a crediting of faith as something 
different from what it really is but a recognition of it as being, in fact, of 
the quality of righteousness, the moral attitude towards God which God 
desires and which therefore renders men acceptable to God. In this case, 
also, we should have a sense of the word &8txatocbvn in which the moral 
element would be distinctly present, but the relation between faith and 
righteousness would be not that of an equivalence for purposes of justifica- 
tion, created by divine fiat, but (qualitative) moral identity. But it is 
probable that both these views over-emphasise the distinction of meaning 
among the passages cited above. The conception of value imputed con- 
trary to fact is not involved in the phrases Aoytabyvar ets or Aoyrobhvat 
ttvt, which simply express the idea that a certain thing is valued at a cer- 
tain value, or credited to a person, without implication that such valuation 
or crediting is otherwise than according to the facts. See note on chap. 3°. 
Nor is the notion of value attributed contrary to fact involved in the 
teaching of Rom. 4!-*«. For while this passage expressly affirms that God’s 
acceptance of Abraham was not on grounds of merit, égefAnua, that is, 
not on a commercial, bookkeeping basis, by which God demanded and 
Abraham rendered a quantitatively complete satisfaction of the divine 
claims, yet it by no means follows that in evaluating Abraham’s faith at 
righteousness, God reckoned it as something else than it was. It meets the 
requirements of the passage and it better accords with the apostle’s strenu- 
ous insistence upon the conformity of God’s judgments with reality (Rom. 
21-16, esp. vv.?: §) to suppose that the thought which underlies his language 
here is that faith is really acceptable to God, qualitatively a satisfaction of 
his requirements, the attitude towards God which he desires men to sustain. 
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Yet it does not follow, nor is it on the whole probable, that in these verses 
Paul means by the word &8txatoobvn right conduct, with the emphasis on 
the moral element. The atmosphere of the whole passage is so distinctly 
forensic that it is better to suppose that the word 3:xatocbvy itself is em- 
ployed in a predominantly forensic sense, meaning, “ basis of acceptance with 
God,” and that while there is no implication that the accounting of faith as 
righteousness involved an element of fiction, yet neither is there any direct 
reference to the moral quality of faith.* It is the value which God gave 
to Abraham’s faith of which the apostle is speaking; what it was in that 
faith that warranted such a valuation is not here the prominent thought. 

In Phil. 3° ° Stxatocdyn 4 év vou, éx vduou is such righteousness as is 
attainable in the sphere of law, and from (obedience to) law. It is, in fact, 
as the context implies, so insufficient as to be worthless, no true righteous- 
ness at all. The moral and forensic elements are so conjoined in this pas- 
sage that it is difficult to assign the instances decisively to this head or the 
preceding. The moral—or at least the active—element seems to pre- 
dominate in v.*, the forensic (but without exclusion of the moral) in v.°. 

In Gal. 55 the use of the words éAnt3« and dnexdexsue0x show that 
dtxatocbyns does not refer to that divine acceptance of the believer of 
which Paul usually speaks in using the verb 8:x«t6w, but to something still 
to be obtained. On the other hand, the use of d:txatodcHe in v.‘ indicates 
that the term:is not employed with an exclusively ethical emphasis, but 
that, on the contrary, the forensic element is distinctly present. These 
facts require us to take the term as having reference to that future justifica- 
tion of which Paul speaks in Rom. 2". 18, Yet inasmuch as such future 
justification is itself based not on faith, even conceived of as qualitatively 
righteous, but on the achieved character of the justified person, exclusive 
emphasis on the forensic element is improbable. The righteousness which 
is hoped for is ethical-forensic, with the forensic element distinctly but not 
exclusively in mind, and, by the very fact that it is hoped for, still in the 
future. 

Probably altogether similar is the meaning of thy [Stxatoodvyy] dd 
alotews Xototod and thy éx Deod Stxatocbyny ext tH lovee of Phil. 3% 19 
These phrases also refer to the future and the context emphasises both 
ethical and forensic elements in such way as to make it impossible to exclude 
either from these phrases or to determine with certainty on which the 
emphasis lies. Concerning Rom. 117 32: * 108, which are closely related to 
the passages already considered, but yet constitute a group by themselves, 
see 4 below. 

3. Out of the fundamental meaning of the term (1, above) there arises 


* V.7 indicates that in such acceptance of him who believes there is involved forgiveness of 
past sins. But this, though it confirms the judgment that the apostle’s thought is moving 
on the forensic plane, is, as compared with the idea of positive acceptance, only incidental, 
not the key to the central point of view of the passage. 
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through its use in reference to relations to others, the more specific sense: 
righteousness in dealing with others in accordance with their conduct and 
character. The term is used in this sense exclusively of God (and Christ). 
In Acts 7" Rev. 19", the discrimination between the righteous and the 
wicked, issuing in the punishment of the latter and the salvation of the 
former is in mind (cf. also Rom. 25, dtxatoxprota, and 2 Thes. 1% *). In 
Rom. 35 * *6 the necessity that the righteous God shall manifest his dis- 
approval of sin is emphasised. In 2 Pet. 1* dtxatocdvy tod Oe0d denotes 
the impartial righteousness of God manifested in the salvation of Gentiles 
as well as of Jews. 

4. Inasmuch as the way of acceptance with God is prescribed and pro- 
vided by God (being bestowed not on grounds of merit but on condition of 
faith), such acceptance with him may be called God’s righteousness, 
Sixatoabyyn O20, the genitive denoting source: Rom. 117 3%. ** 10%, This 
usage is most closely related to the O. T. usage in Isa. and Ps. (see exx. 
under II A 4, also under IV, B). But the thought of Paul, so far as ex- 
pressed, differs in two respects from that of his predecessors, the prophets 
and psalmists. (a) While the prophet finds in the righteousness of God, 
which discriminates between the righteous and the wicked, the basis of 
salvation for the righteous, and so associates the two that the same term 
seems at times to express both, or at least to express one with a distinct 
implication of its basis in the other, Paul rarely so conjoins the divine dis- 
criminating righteousness with human salvation. This conception (ex- 
pressed in N. T. in x Jn. 19; cf. 2 Thes. 1% * Rom. 25) the apostle leaves 
behind not by denying but simply by ignoring it; to him the divine right- 
eousness is brought under suspicion not so much by failure to save as by 
a neglect to punish sin (see Rom. 3%5. 2° and 3 above). (b) The salvation 
of men is with Paul grounded in the grace of God. Though affirming that 
the final judgment of God will be on the basis of conduct and character 
(Rom. 2-8; cf. Gal. 5* and discussion of it above), and regarding faith as 
itself satisfying God’s fundamental requirement (see B. 2 above, p. 469), he 
yet clearly maintains that justification is the gracious acceptance of sinners 
on the ground of faith. These two peculiarities of the Pauline thought, 
which are evidently but the opposite sides of one fact, find their occasion, 
or the occasion of their expression, in two related facts: (1) He was opposing 
the Pharisaic legalism which, being a distortion and corruption of the pro- 
phetic doctrine that the righteous God accepts and approves righteous 
men, could only be met by an emphasis upon the divine grace in salvation 
which threw quite into the background the conception of the divine right- 
eousness as the basis of salvation. Even when the apostle adopts for a 
moment the prophetic point of view, emphasising the discriminating 
righteousness of God (Rom., chap. 2) it is for the sake of insisting that this 
righteousness will bring about the punishment of impenitent Israel. (2) 
Closely connected with this is the fact that the apostle held a stricter and 
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more consistent, though less legalistic, view of sin than did those Pharisees 
and Pharisaic Christians whose views he was opposing. While recognising 
with the prophets the discrimination of men into two classes, the righteous 
and the wicked, and maintaining that God approves and accepts the former, 
he yet maintained, also, that there were none who, being perfectly righteous, 
could be accepted on grounds of personal merit. The righteousness of God, 
therefore, in its purely forensic aspect and apart from grace, could not of 
itself bring salvation to any. While, therefore, it is a tempting position to 
take, that 3txatocbyn Oe00 in Rom. 117, etc., is the personal righteousness 
of God conceived of as the basis of salvation, as in Isa. 56', etc., yet this 
position is not sustained either by the context of the passages in question 
or by the general position of Paul concerning the relation of divine righteous- 
ness and human salvation, or by the history of the usage of the word in the 
period between Isaiah and Paul. 

C. Arxatém in N. T. signifies, to recognise, declare, accept as dlxatoc. 
It is a moral-forensic term, and this not only in that this is the force of 
dlxatog as taken up into the verb, but, also, in that the verb itself (like 
&&t6w and dctdw), is declarative rather than strictly causative. Its various 
senses are as follows: 

1. To recognise or declare one to be (in the proper ethical sense) 3fxatoc. 
(a) Negatively: to declare or to show to be innocent: Lk. 107? x Cor. 4!. 
(b) Positively: to recognise or declare to be right or righteous, such declara- 
tion or acceptance involving no element of grace or pardon: Mt. 11% 
Lk. 72% 3 1615 Rom. 34 1 Tim. 3}°. 

2. With a greater emphasis upon the forensic element in the meaning of 
Stxatog (acceptable to God), the verb means, to recognise as acceptable 
(to God), to accept; in the passive, to be accepted (by God). As in the 
instances of the corresponding sense of 8txatosdvn, the ground of accept- 
ance is not implied in the word itself and in many passages is the very point 
under discussion. It is, however, always evident that the term refers to 
a judgment broadly and fundamentally moral; the underlying sense of 
Slxatog is still moral-forensic, not simply legal-forensic save in Rom. 67, 
where Paul draws an illustration from the purely legal realm. We may 
recognise six sub-classes of passages in which the word occurs with the 
sense above indicated: (a) Those in which a positive ground of acceptance 
is spoken of and this ground is certain deeds or conduct, there being no 
implication that the justification spoken of involves pardon for sin or grace: 
Mt. 1287 Rom. 2% Jas. 2% 4 25, (b) Those in which a positive ground is 
spoken of, but this ground is either faith or works of law, the latter being 
declared to be inadequate. In these passages there is no reference to par- 
don as an element of justification, and the justification is indicated to be 
an act of grace only by the implication conveyed in éx rfotews, ox && Zoywv 
yéuou, etc. The explicit mention of positive ground of justification in 
the passages which deny the possibility of justification on the grounds 
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named, feya véuov, shows that the term is not merely negative, meaning 
simply, to pardon: Rom. 32% 28 #° 4? 5! Gal. 21% 17 38 1 4 54, (c) Those in 
which the word is used with no limitation save that of a direct object; the 
force of the word is apparently the same as in the passages under (b): 
Rom. 32 8% 8. (d) In Rom. 3* 4° 5° x Cor. 6" Tit. 37 there is a distinct 
recognition that the acceptance referred to involves an element of pardon 
and grace; those who are accepted not being in personal character 8¢xatos, 
but &8txoc and 8x68tx0¢. It should be observed, however, that in some 
of the passages under (b) this is only a little more remotely implied, that 
no sharp line of discrimination can be drawn between the two classes, and 
that the verb itself retains in both cases the same meaning. (e) In Rom. 67 
the context demands the meaning, to declare free or set free, the penalty 
having been suffered. In this case the unrighteousness of the person is 
presumed, but there is no element of grace or pardon, the release being 
based on the suffering of the penalty. Though this instance is quite excep- 
tional, it serves to show how broad is the meaning of the word. In itself 
it contains no assertion concerning the character of the person, and no 
implication of pardon. These are conveyed, when conveyed at all, by the 
context. (f) In two passages, Lk. 18% Acts 13%, the emphasis upon the 
negative element of pardon is so strong as almost to give to the word the 
meaning, to pardon.* These are instances of a semi-metonymy, by which 
the term which denotes the whole of the act is used with chief or exclusive 
reference to a part of it which is involved in every ordinary case of the 
whole as applied to wrong-doers. The reduction of Paul’s term, d:xat6w, 
to a purely negative sense, ‘‘to pardon,” is definitely excluded by the 
evidence. Over against these two passages, neither of them in Paul’s 
epistles, and neither of them quite certainly referring exclusively to pardon, 
there is the decisive evidence of the passages in which a positive ground of 
justification, Zeya véuou, is mentioned and its adequacy denied. See under 
(a) above. For the context makes it clear that works of law are thought 
of as inadequate not to secure the forgiveness of admitted sinners, but to 
win approval on ground of merit, which would leave no occasion for forgive- 
ness. The argument of Rom. 118-3, as of Gal. 31°f- is to the effect, not 
that men who seek justification on a legalistic basis fail of forgiveness for 
their sins, but that failing to meet God’s requirements, and being held 
responsible for that failure, they are in need of forgiveness, and must be 
accepted, if at all, on grounds of grace. Forgiveness is an element of the 
justification which men obtain through faith, by grace; but is not included 
in the justification which they (vainly) seek by works of law. It can not 
therefore exhaust the meaning of the term. 

* To these might perhaps be added Rom. 4!: rdv Sixatodvra trav aoeBH, were it not for the 


next clause, Aoyiferar 9 miotts abrov eis Stxacoovvnv, which evidently involves a positive 
element. 
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XVI. UI2TIZ AND II=XTEYQ. 
I. CLASSICAL USAGE.* 


A. Torts, used in Greek writers from Hesiod down, is employed in two 
distinct senses, the active and the passive, the latter the more frequent. 

1. The active sense: faith, confidence, trust. 

(a) As exercised towards another: Soph. O. C. 950; Plato, Phaed. 275A. 

(b) As enjoyed by one, exercised towards him by others; hence credit, 
trust in the commercial or legal sense: Dem. 9625; Polyb. 8. 213; Plut. 
Cic. 418: xa chy olclay abtis 6 Kixéowy év alater xAneovduos &rodetpbels 
StegbAattey. 

(c) In an intellectual sense with reference to a proposition: conviction, 

» confident belief; in Plato it is distinguished from értotfjwn, knowledge, in 
that the latter implies the actuality of the thing believed, while xlotic 
affirms only subjective certainty (Plato, Rep. 6o1E); in Aristotle from 
36§a, opinion (Anim. 3. 3° [428 a], which, however, it is said to follow; 
for though 56&& may be true or false, it is impossible not to believe those 
things which one thinks). In the religious realm, rfotts denotes general 
belief in the existence and power of the gods, not personal faith and con- 
fidence in them: Plato, Legg. XII 966D. 

(d) By metonymy, probably connected with (b): that with which one 
is entrusted, an office, as the expression or result of the confidence reposed 
in one: Polyb. 5. 412. 

2. The passive sense: trustworthiness, faithfulness, or the pledge or 
assurance of it. 

(a) Personal fidelity, faithfulness: Hdt. 81%; Xen. An. 1. 68; Aristot. Mor. 
Magn. II x15 (1208 b*); Polyb. 1. 433. 

(b) Pledge or promise of good faith, assurance of fidelity: Hdt. 37 
Thuc. 5. 30%; Xen. Cyr. 7. 14, 

(c) Token of a compact, guarantee: Soph. O. C. 1632; AEsch. Fr. 394 
(290). 

(d) Evidence, proof, as presented in court: Polyb. 3. 100%; or in argument: 
Aristot. Rhet. 3. 13? (1414 a*). 

B. IItoteéw, found in Greek writers from AXschylus down, is used in a 
sense corresponding to the active sense of alotts: 

1. To believe, to trust. 

(a) To trust, to put confidence in, to rely upon, whether of persons or 
things; the object is in the dat.: Eur. Or. rr0o3: Xen. An. 3. 17° 5. 29; 
Thuc, 5. 1123. 

(b) In an intellectual sense, to believe a person, or his word or statement. 
The name of the person, or the noun denoting his word, is in the dat., 
the word expressing the content of his statement in the acc.: Soph. E/. 886; 


* This treatment of classical usage is mainly based on Cremer. 
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Plato, Phaed. 88C; Asch. Pers. 800; Eur. Hel. 710. Followed also by an 
inf. with subj. acc.: Plato, Gorg. 524A. Since believing one’s word and 
putting confidence in one are in experience closely related, a sharp dis- 
crimination can not always be made between (a) and (b). 

2. To entrust, to commit, with the acc. of the thing committed and dat. 
of the person to whom it is entrusted: Xen. Mem. 4. 4". 


Il. HEBREW USAGE OF Pes}. 8, HEX, AND NPY: 


A. max in O. T. The primary sense of the root 10x is, appar- 
ently, to be firm, lasting, enduring. This sense appears in a few uses 
of the noun. 

1. Steadiness, stability. 

(a) Of physical things, steadiness, firmness: Ex. 17%. 

(b) Of institutions, stability: Isa. 338: ‘‘And there shall be stability in 
thy times.” 

2. In a moral sense, steadfastness, faithfulness. 

(a) In judgment or statement, fidelity to the facts, or in conduct, to one’s 
statements, especially to one’s promises; faithfulness, honesty in judgment: 
Ps. 334: “‘ For the word of the Lord is right, and all his work is done in faith- 
fulness’’; Prov. 12%: ‘‘Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord, but they 
that deal truly (with faithfulness) are his delight’’; Hos. 222: “TI will even 
betroth thee unto me in faithfulness’’; Isa. 115: “And righteousness shall be 
the girdle of his loins and faithfulness the girdle of his reins.” See also 
Ps. 36% got (29) 8812 (4) 89 2 (), 3 (2). 6 (5). 9 (8). 25 (4). 34 (33), 60 (49) 928 (?) 
963 98% 100% T1939 7% 86, 99, 198 yA) Prov. 1217 Jer. 51, 3 728 g? Lam. 3”. 

(b) Fidelity to one’s obligations or official duties; conscientiousness, hon- 
esty in dealing: 2 Ki. 12%: “Moreover they reckoned not with the men 
into whose hands they delivered the money to give to them that did the 
work; for they dealt faithfully.” See also 1 Sam. 26% 2 Chr. 19? 311? 34%, 

(c) Ina more strictly religious sense, steadfast adherence to God: Hab. 2!: 
“But the righteous shall live by his faithfulness.” 

3. A trust, an office: 1 Chr. 9%. 26 21 2 Chr. 31%, 18, 

B. pox and nox (the latter much more frequent in O. T. than 
the former) have substantially the same range of meanings as mux, ex- 
cept that neither of them seems to have been used in a physical sense. 
pox (Deut. 322° Isa. 26? Prov. 1317, etc.) is rendered by xlottc in the 
Lxx in Deut. 32% only. npx is translated by xfotts in Prov. ec te 
1577 (16) Jer. 35 (28)* 39 (32)4 40 (33)*. In nearly ninety instances it is 
rendered by &\feta, which is also frequently used in translating MOR. 

C. yoxd in O. T. means: 

1. To stand still, to be steady: Job 39%, of a horse. 

2. To believe a statement, or a person making a statement. 

(a) Proprie, without clear implication of anything else than this: 1 Ki. 
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107: “TI believed not the words, until I came, and mine eyes had seen 
it.” See also Gen. 4526 2 Chr. 9* Prov. 14% Job 91* 15% 29% Jer. 12 gout 
Lam. 4. 

(b) To believe a statement, or a person making a statement, or, with 
reference to a fact, to accept its evidence, with an implication of conduct 
corresponding thereto, especially a corresponding trust in the person who 
speaks or to whom the fact or statement pertains; usually with $, but occa- 
sionally with 2: Gen. 15¢: “‘And he believed (in?) Yahweh, and he counted 
it to him for righteousness.” See also Ex. 41% % 9 x Sam. 27! 2 Chr. 325 
Ps. 7832 1061 4 Hab. 15 Isa. 79 53! Jer. 128. 

3. With a personal object, or an object treated as personal, when there 
is no specific reference to a statement made, to trust, to put confidence in; 
usually with 3. 

(a) Propric: Deut. 13: “In this thing ye did not believe (in?) Yahweh 
your God.” See also Job 4'* 1515. 31 3912 Mic. 75 Judg. 112°. 

(b) With the idea of trust there is sometimes associated that of recog- 
nition of one’s character or standing; used with reference to Yahweh, his 
prophets and his commandments: Ex. 14%: “And the people feared Yahweh 
and they believed in Yahweh, and in his servant Moses.’”’ See also Ex. 19° 
Ps. 119% 2 Chr. 207°. Used with reference to God the emphasis is some- 
times clearly upon the element of trust, confidence, reliance: Nu. 14" 
Ps. 27! 78% 11610 Isa. 2816 Dan. 624. Some of these, perhaps, belong under 
(a). 1n other cases the emphasis is almost as clearly on the recognition of 
authority and character, which calls for obedience: Nu. 20! Deut. 9? 2 Ki. 
174 Jn. 35 Isa. 432. 

4. To have assurance of: Deut. 286° Job 2472. 


Ill. USAGE OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


A. IIfotts represents 7}»>8 in all the phases of its meaning except 
the first, ‘‘steadiness,” ‘“‘stability.’”” Though occasionally used to translate 
other words, e. g., }}08, the meanings of which are closely similar to 
those of 731px, the analysis of the meanings of the latter word may, 
with the omission of 1, stand also for xfottc. 

B. ITtotetw is the regular representative in the Lxx of }»px7 in the 
Hebrew, though the latter is rendered by éumtotedw in Deut. 1%? Judg. 112 
2 Chr. 20%; by xatanxtotebw in Mic. 75, and by the passive of xef@ in 
Prov. 26%. The meanings of mtotedw are the same as those of the Hebrew 
verb, with the probable exception of the physical sense, to stand still. For 
though the Lxx have ztotedw, in Job 39% it is not clear what sense they 
intended to give the words, and the passage is not sufficient evidence that 
the Greek word had the physical sense. The usual construction with 
ntotedw in the Lxx is a dat. of the person or thing believed or trusted 
(representing both 5 and 2 after the Hebrew verb). See Gen. 15* 45% 
Ex. 4! Jn. 35, etc. Other constructions, such as év with the dat. (Ps. 77 
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(78)*2 Jer. 12 Dan. 6%), 8ct with a clause (Job 9! 15"), and the infinitive 
(Job 1572 Ps. 26 (27)"8) are rare. 


IV. USAGE OF THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 


A. IItottc. The usage of the noun in these books shows clearly the in- 
fluence of the Greek usage as distinguished from the Hebrew. It means: 

1. In the passive sense: faithfulness, truthfulness, sincerity: Wisd. 3% 
Sir. 1515 go? 4116 4615 x Mac. 1027, #7 14% 3 Mac. 3. In 4 Mac. 15% 16% 17? 
the passive meaning seems more probable, though the active sense is in all 
cases possible. 

2. In the active sense: faith, confidence. 

(a) Towards God: Sir. 126 (27) 491°, though in both these cases the passive 
meaning is possible. 

(b) Between men, credit: Sir. 227 2716 3774, 

3. A pledge of faith or friendship: 3 Mac, 31°; cf. Jos. Ant. 20. 62 (32). 

B. Iltotedw means: 

1. To believe a statement, or a person making a statement. 

(a) Proprie, without clear implication that anything else is involved: 
1 Esd. 428 Tob. 2 5? (5) ro8 (5) 14 (5) bis Sir. 191 Dan. Susan. 41 1 
Mac. 1048, 

(b) To believe, with implication of the assumption of the corresponding 
attitude of trust or adherence; the following are possible instances: Sir. 131! 
1 Mac. 13° (A). 

2. To trust, to put confidence in. 

(a) Proprie: Wisd. 16% (dat.) 186 Sir. 2% % 10, 13 yy21 7210 36 Gap. 23 3631 (28) 
Dan. Susan. 53 Lxx (pass.) 1 Mac. 7? 2 Mac. 312. 

(b) To put confidence in and to accept, yielding allegiance to: Jdth. 1419 
(dat.) Wisd. 12? (éxt with acc.). 

‘3. Absolutely: to be confident, to be at ease: Sir. 35 (32). 

4. To entrust (dat. and acc.): Wisd. 145 1 Mac. 8'* 2 Mac. 3%. 


V. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


TIfsttg and motedw, as used in N. T., clearly show the influence alike of 
the Greek usage of the words and of the Hebrew thought of which they 
became the vehicle. The words are Greek, the roots of the thought are 
mainly in the experience and writings of the Hebrew prophets and psalmists. 
Yet in important respects the usage of the N. T. has moved away from 
that of both lines of its ancestry. 

Thus while xfottc in the Lxx and Apocr. is almost exclusively passive 
in sense, and in classical writers apparently about as often passive as 
active, in N. T. it is in a large proportion of cases active, signifying not 
“faithfulness,” but ‘faith.’ 

Again, while in the Greek writers the terms are prevailingly intellectual 
or ethical, 7. ¢., are used of an intellectual or moral attitude, in either case 
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in a sphere other than that of religion, and in Jewish-Greek (following in 
this the Hebrew) prevailingly ethical, in N. T. xlotts is employed almost 
exclusively in the religious realm, and xtotedw prevailingly so. Iteredw 
is indeed used of an acceptance of a proposition of religious signifi- 
cance without any corresponding moral act or attitude (see 1, (b), under 
mtotevw), but such a use of xlotts is very rare. See below, xlottc, IL x. 
While always including or involving acceptance of truth, that which is 
called xtottc in N. T. carries with it also the volitional action which such 
acceptance calls for. See Mt. 92% 2* Mk. 117-4 Rom. ro%f- 2 Thes. 213 
Heb. 118 Jn. 20%. It is true that in certain instances such as Heb. 111 * 
the emphasis is so laid upon the apprehension and acceptance of truth 
rather than upon the corresponding volitional action, as to seem to imply 
that volitional action (except as involved in the will to believe) is not 
strictly speaking included in faith. But it is clear from the remainder of 
the chapter that the writer intends to apply the term xfottc only to a 
belief which exerts a determinative influence on conduct. If, therefore, 
volitional action is not strictly included in the term xfottc it is involved in 
the act itself. In Jas. 214%, it is true also that xlotts is used of a purely 
intellectual holding of a religious proposition. But this usage is quite 
exceptional in N. T., and, moreover, the whole argument of this passage is 
aimed at showing that such faith is futile, and the usage of the rest of the 
letter indicates that in this passage the writer is merely adopting the verbal 
usage of another whose views he does not hold, and whose usage of words 
is different from his own usual employment of them. 

Once again, while in the Lxx (representing }pxn) and Apocr., 
xtotetw, followed by words referring to God or persons or things represent- 
ing God, is often used to express the attitude of the religious man, and 
while this use of the word furnishes the principal basis or point of attach- 
ment for the development of N. T. usage, it becomes much more frequent 
and important in N. T. than inO. T. In short, both xlotts and mtotedw 
are in N. T. prevailingly religious rather than intellectual or ethical terms, 
xlottc is active rather than passive, and both are employed with much 
greater frequency than in preceding literature, either Greek or Hebrew. 

These facts are to such an extent characteristic of N. T. as a whole that 
while its several portions exhibit considerable difference in their emphasis 
upon the different elements or aspects of faith, yet these differences do not 
necessitate a separate lexicographical treatment for the different writers. 

The prominence of the verb and the fact that xlottg is active, so that 
the idea expressed by it is more definitely expressed by the verb with its 
various limitations, make it expedient that the verb should precede the 


noun. 


A. Ilteredw has the following meanings: 
1. To accept as true, to believe a proposition, or a person making a state- 
ment. The thing believed is expressed by an accusative, or by a clause 
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introduced by tt; once by an infinitive with subject accusative (Acts 15"); 
once by a dative (Acts 24"); once by elg with the accusative (1 Jn. 51°); 
the name of the person making the statement, or the impersonal thing which 
is thought of as bearing testimony, is in the dative (Mt. 2125 3? Jn. 548, etc.), 
very rarely with a preposition (Mk. 11° Lk. 2425); the verb is sometimes used 
absolutely when the context indicates what limitation is intended. 

(a) The thing believed may be any fact of every-day life: Jn. 9'8 x Cor. 
r1'8; even a thing wholly false: 2 Thes. 2": els td mtotetcat adtods tH 
pebder. 

(b) It may be a proposition of religious significance, the verb designating 
a merely intellectual assent to it, without implying (the context may even 
exclude) any corresponding moral attitude. This is most clearly so in 
Jas. 219:. xal ta Sayzbvix mtotedovcty xat gelscovaty. Other probable ex- 
amples are: Mt. 24% 26 Mk. 1321 (161% 14) Jn. 222 312 42! 84. «6 Acts 818 151! 
2627 Rom. 6 1371 Thes. 4% 1 Jn. 41. 

(c) But in the great majority of cases the thing believed is a proposition 
pertaining to God or Christ, the person believed is God or Christ, or some 
one bringing the divine message; and it is more or less clearly implied that 
the belief itself is accompanied by the conduct corresponding thereto, espe- 
cially by a corresponding trust in the person who is believed, or to whom 
the statement pertains: Jn. 5%: 6 thy Adyov wou dxobwy xal mtotebwy TH 
néuavel we Eyer Cwhy aldviov. See also Mt. 8 978 21%, %. 32 Mk. 115 (éy) 
536 o33, 4 yrs, 4 7532 Lk. 145 812, 13, 60 995 2287 24% apen p50 (81) G8 50 524, 38, 44, 
46, 47 630, 69 Q24 O25, 26, 37, 38 yy15, 26b, 27, 40, 42 7738, 39 1319 141% U1, 29 1627, 30, 31 
17% 21 19% 208) 25, 29, 31 Acts 44 812 134! 244 2725 Rom. 4& 17, 18 yO% 16 2 Cor. 4% 
Gal. 3° 2 Thes. 11° Jas. 2% Heb. 11° 1 Jn. 378 51: 5 10b, 0, 

2. To trust, to put confidence in, to commit one’s self to; usually with the 
added idea of recognition of the character or standing of the one trusted 
and allegiance to him. The object, which is always a word referring to 
Christ (except in Jn. 12‘4°—even here implied, not expressed—14! Acts 1634 
Rom. 4* 9%) is most commonly introduced by the preposition etc, but 
sometimes by éxt with dat. or acc., and is in a few cases expressed by a sim- 
ple dative. The verb in this sense is not infrequently used absolutely, the 
context supplying the object and construction. In Jn. 14! Rom. 9% ro" 
1 Pet. 2¢ 2 Tim. 1 Tit. 38 Heb. 4, the idea of trust is probably prominent, 
perhaps to the exclusion of any other. Usually that of acceptance and 
adherence is in the foreground: Gal. 218: xat twetc el¢ Xetotdy "Incodv 
érxtovebcauev. Mt. 18¢ 274 Mk. of Jn. 112 211, 23 318, 18 (bis) 36 439 629, 30, 
35, 36, 40 75 31, 38, 39, 48 8%, 30, 31 g* 36, 38 Io*? Irs, 26a, 45, 48 t2u. 36, 37, 42, 44, 46 
14% 169 1720 Acts of 104 r1!7 14% 16% #4 188 194 2219 Rom. ro™ Phil. 129 
1 Tim. 116 318 1 Pet. 181 Jn. 510, 13, 

The construction xtctebw etc, which is found in all the passages cited 
under 2, except Mt. 274 Acts 9% 1117 1631 2219 Rom. 4™ 09% rol! 1 Pet. 28 
1 Tim. 1° (xt) Jn. 63° 8% Acts 16% 18% (dat.) Jn. 6%¢ 9%* x Tim. 31* (abso- 
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lutely), appears for the first time in N. T. The rarity of the construction 
in the synoptic gospels and Acts (Mt. 18* Mk. 9* Acts ro 14% 108), its 
appearance in Paul and Acts alongside of the Lxx construction mtotebw éxt 
with approximately equal frequency, and its entire displacement of the 
latter usage in the Johannine writings, suggest the probability that it first 
came into literary use in the Christian (perhaps Pauline) circles of the 
apostolic age, as being more exactly expressive of the Christian feeling 
respecting the relation of the believer to Christ, especially in its aspect of 
acceptance and adherence, than any previously current phraseology. It 
may have been previously used colloquially, or have been coined colloquially 
in Christian circles. It is used with an impersonal object in 1 Jn. 5! only. 

3. To have faith, referring to Christian faith as such without empha- 
sis upon any special aspect of it: Rom. 11%: Sbvauts yao Oeod gotly etc 
cutnplay mavtl t@ mtovedovtt. See also Mk. of Acts 24 482 5 (?) 11% 
131% 39% 48 y4l 15% 7 771%, 34 18sb, 27 IQ* 18 2720, 25 Rom. 372 4M rot, 10 732i yois 
1 Cor. 1%! 35 14% 15% 1 Gal. 322 Eph. 1% 1° x Thes, 17 21% 18 Pet. 27 Jude 5. 

4. To have confidence, to be bold: Rom. 14?: &¢ wav motebet gayetv 
né&vta. The basis of this confidence is indicated by v.1 to be Christian faith; 
yet the verb here apparently means simply, to have confidence, the allu- 
sion to xfotts in the Christian sense lying not in the verb, but in its power 
to recall the «tots of v.1. 

5. To entrust (followed by acc. and dat., or in the passive by acc.): 
Jn. 2%: aidtds 58 "Inoods obx exlotevey abtdv adtotc. See also Lk. 16% 
Rom. 3? r Cor. 9!? Gal. 271 Thes. 241 Tim. 1" Tit. 1°. 


B. IItotts has the following senses: 

I. The passive sense: faithfulness, fidelity to one’s promises or obliga- 
tions. 

1. Proprie, of the fidelity of God to his promises, or of the faithfulness of 
men to one another: Mt. 23% Rom. 33 Gal. 522 Tit. 21° 

2. Evidence, assurance: Acts 17%}. 

II. The active sense: faith, belief, trust. 

1. Belief of a proposition, or of a person, intellectual assent simply as 
such: Jas. 214-26, 

2. Belief of the truth concerning, and corresponding trust in, a person 
including or involving the attitude of will and conduct which such belief 
calls for, especially the committal of one’s self to him to whom the truth 
pertains. The object of faith in this sense is in N. T. almost always ex- 
plicitly or by implication God or Christ; rarely the truth or a truth. 

(a) Apprehension and acceptance of the truth concerning God or Christ 
with the emphasis on this intellectual element: Heb. 11%: xlotet voodweyv 
narnprticacbar tods aldvas quart Oeod. Cf. v.1. 

(b) Belief in the power and willingness of God, as revealed in the pre- 
Christian period, to bless, help, and save, and a corresponding trust and 
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obedience; used of the faith of Abraham: Rom. 4° ' 1% 1%. 1%, 2 Heb. rr% 
*, 17; of that of other O. T. characters: Heb. 4? 114 5 7 (bis) 11) 18, 0-49, 

(c) Of essentially the same type is the faith in God which Jesus, in the 
synoptic gospels, enjoins his disciples to exercise: Mk. 11%: Byste aloctv 
Ocod. See also Mt. 172° 212! Lk. 17% ¢ 188; and that which is spoken of in 
Jas. 1% §, 

(d) Belief in the power and willingness of Jesus to do a certain thing, 
heal the sick, deliver from peril, forgive sins, accompanied by a committal 
of one’s self to him in reference to the matter in question: Mt. 9%: xat& 
chy xlotty buoy yevnPhtw butv. Cf. v.28: motedete Str Sbvauat todTo 
notjoat; see also Mt. 81° 9% 22 1528 Mk. 25 449 5% 108? Lk, 520 7% 60 826, 48 y719 
18, Closely akin to this is the faith in the name of the risen Jesus, which 
secured the healing of the sick, Acts 31°14. In Jas. 5 it is not clear whether 
the faith referred to is thought of as faith in God or in Christ. 

(e) The acceptance of the gospel message concerning Jesus Christ, and 
the committal of one’s self for salvation to him or to God as revealed in 
him. Such faith is often spoken of specifically as faith in Jesus Christ, less 
often as faith in or towards God, very frequently simply as faith, or the 
faith, its specifically Christian character as based upon the Christian reve- 
lation and involving acceptance of the gospel message being implied in the 
context. 

The large number of cases which fall under this head divide themselves 
into several classes, differing, however, only in the greater or less clearness 
with which the nature and object of the faith is expressed, or in the empha- 
sis upon one or another phase of it. 

(i) Those in which the object of the faith is distinctly expressed by an 
objective genitive or prepositional phrase. The article is sometimes pre- 
fixed and the faith is definitely identified as the faith in Christ Jesus or 
towards God: Acts 20%: thy els Bebv petkvoray xat alotiy elc thy xbptov 
judy ’Insody. See also Acts 24%4 Eph. 11° 3% Col. 14 25 2 1 Thes. 1 Jas. 21 
Rev. 2 141%, Sometimes it is omitted, giving the phrase a qualitative 
force: Rom. 3% ** Gal. 21* (bis) 3% Phil. 3% Heb. 61 (alotews éxt Oedy). 
Occasionally the noun is without the article, but the qualifying phrase is 
preceded by an article agreeing with xfottc, giving the sense, “faith,” or 
‘a faith which is,” etc. So in Gal. 22° Acts 261* 1 Tim. 3" 2 Tim. 1* 3%, 

(ii) Those in which xlotts is accompanied by a subjective genitive or 
equivalent phrase indicating by whom the faith is exercised. The article 
is in this case almost invariably present. The object of the faith is usually 
indicated, more or less definitely, by the context, but occasionally directly 
expressed, such cases falling at the same time under the preceding head: 
Lk. 22% Rom. 1% 1% x Cor. 2§ 15". 17 2 Cor. 14 rol Phil. 217 Col. 14 25 
1 Thes. 1# 3% * 6 % 10 2 Thes. 14 2 Tim. 2!* Phm. 5. ¢ Heb. 137 Jas. 18 
1 Pet. 17 *! 2 Pet. 1§ 1 Jn. 5¢ Jude * Rev. 21% 131°, Without the article: 
aL ity ats 
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(iii) Those in which, though there is neither objective nor subjective 
limitation, the distinctly Christian character of the faith is clearly implied 
in the context. The article sometimes occurs marking the faith either as 
that just previously spoken of, as in Rom. 3% 2 Cor. 1%» Phil. 39>, or as 
that referred to in the accompanying phrase, as in Gal. 1%*, or, most fre- 
quently, as the well-known (Christian) faith, as in Gal. 6°. For other 
examples with the article, see Acts 67 (moAtc te dyA0¢ tay tepéwy Or}xoUOV 
th wtotet) Acts 13% 14% 159 165 Rom. 3% 10% 17 (the article is possibly gen- 
eric in this case) 112° x Cor. 16% 2 Cor. 4'* 135 Gal. 123 34% 23, 25 Eph. 317 44 
616 Phil. 125 27 Col. 123 27 1 Thes. 1? 2 Thes. 3? 1 Tim. 11% 39 41, © 5a18 
610 12, 1 2 Tim. 15 218 3% 10 47 Tit. 118 22 Heb. 12? s Pet. 195* Jude*. Cf. 
also Eph. 4'.* When the article is omitted the noun has a qualitative 
force, as in Acts 114 1427 Rom. 15 17 (ter) 51.93% 82 108 1626 2 Cor. 87 Gal. 3% & 
8, 9, 24 55, 6 Eph. 28 63 y Thes. 582 Thes. 111 1 Tim. 12 4 5 14, 198 97, 16 4? 611 
2 Tim. 2” Tit. 14 2!9 315 Heb. 10%? 1 Pet. 15 2 Pet. 11.} 

(iv) Those which refer to Christian faith as a belief in the power and 
willingness of God to work through men in the gifts of the Spirit; used both 
definitely and qualitatively: Rom. 12% 6 1 Cor. 129 13% 33, 

(v) Those which speak of Christian faith with special reference to the 
element of reliance upon God for acceptance with him apart from works of 
law and merit, and its consequent power to free one from the scruples of 
legalism or asceticism; used both definitely and qualitatively: Rom. 14. 2%. %# 
(bis) x Tim. 48 (?). 

(f) Faith without reference to the distinction between faith in God as 
revealed in the O. T. period and faith as the acceptance of the gospel mes- 
sage; the term thus signifies faith as the attitude towards God of the man 
who accepts and believes whatever accredits itself to him as from God, and 
commits himself in trustfulness and obedience to God, whether towards 
God as known in the O. T. period or as revealed in Christ. In the nature 


*Jn certain of these cases by a semi-metonymy, faith, as the central principle of Chris- 
tianity and the determinative factor of the Christian life, stands almost for Christianity 
itself, without, however, wholly losing its own proper meaning of (active) faith. See x Tim. 
ris 39 46 58 619, 1 2 Tim. 38 Tit. 18 2? Jude s. Out of this usage there undoubtedly grew in 
time the use of miarcs to denote Christianity and in particular the beliefs of Christianity. 
But it is doubtful whether this stage of development is reached in N. T. Gal. 1 2 Tim. 4’, 
sometimes regarded as examples of this usage, are certainly not such, and are not even to be 
classed with those cited above. moris in these two passages has its proper and usual N. T. 
sense of (active) faith in Christ. 

+ These anarthrous cases form a transition from those in which the reference is distinctly 
to the belief of the gospel and faith in Christ, or in God as revealed in Christ, to those in which 
(see f. below) faith is spoken of without reference to the extent of the revelation and with- 
out distinction between its O. T. type and its N. T. form. Respecting some of the passages 
cited above, ¢. g., Gal. 37% °, it may fairly be questioned on which side of the line they 
belong. That the line of distinction can not be sharply drawn and that N. T. writers easily 
pass from one conception to the other is a result and evidenee of the fact that faith, whether 
directed towards the God revealed in O. T. or towards Christ or God as revealed in the gospel, 
is conceived of as always essentially the same in character. 
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of the case the word in these instances is qualitative and hence without 
the article or accompanied by the generic article. See Rom. 327 *& 5° 414, 16s 
g? 32 2 Cor. 57 Gal. 37 * Heb. 6 108%. 39 rr¢ Jas. 25. In Rom. 11’ Gal. 3", 
though the quotation is from O. T. and m3:0x of the original meant 
‘faithfulness,’ Paul evidently takes tlottc in the active sense—an inter- 
pretation which is not wholly without basis in the O. T. passage, since 
m310N there denotes a steadfast adherence to God which implies faith 
in the active sense as an essential element of the experience. In Rom. 4's 
éx nlotews ’ASpaky. means “of an Abrahamic faith,” 7. e., possessing a 
faith which like that of Abraham was exercised outside of the régime of law. 

Two elements of the apostle Paul’s conception of faith are worthy of 
special attention. On the one hand, he conceived of faith in Christ as 
issuing in a vital fellowship of the believer with Christ, by which Christ 
becomes the compelling and controlling force in the believer’s moral life 
(Gal. 27° 58). On the other hand, he laid great stress upon the essential 
identity of such faith in God as existed in the O. T. period and the Chris- 
tian type of faith. The doctrine of faith in Christ is defended by an appeal 
to the faith of Abraham, and the permanence and continuity of the prin- 
ciple of faith as the determinative element of God’s demand upon men 
urgently maintained. The union of these two elements in his idea of 
Christian faith, viz., its higher possibilities and normal destiny, and its 
essential identity with the more primitive faith of an older period is an 
important fact for the understanding of his thought. 

Neither idea, however, is peculiar to Paul. The former permeates the 
fourth gospel, though usually expressed in terminology other than that of 
Paul. The latter appears in almost all parts of N. T. According to the 
synoptic gospels Jesus teaches men to believe in God and invites them to 
have faith in him, apparently assuming that the production of the one faith 
will generate the other, and, indeed, expressly affirming that he that receives 
him receives him that sent him (Mk. 937). The fourth gospel expresses the 
same thought more explicitly in terms of faith (12‘4) and reiterates it in 
other forms. In the Epistle to the Hebrews Christians are exhorted to 
maintain their faith in Christ by O. T. examples of faith in God. 

It is involved, implicitly if not explicitly, in this recognition of the essen- 
tial identity of pre-Christian and Christian faith that while all faith has of 
necessity an intellectual element, the intellectual content of faith is not a 
fixed quantity. Faith may differ in different persons and in the same per- 
son at different times. It is capable uf development and of waning, and 
this both in respect to the content of the truth apprehended and in respect 
to the intensity or firmness with which it is exercised. See Mt. 1528 Lk. 79 
175 § 223? Acts 65 14% 165 Rom. 117 41% 20 r26 x Cor. 13? 2 Cor. 87 10'5 Phil. 125 
Col. 1% 25 r Thes. 31° 2 Thes. 1? 1 Tim. 4! 51? 61° Jas. 25 2, 

To what extent Paul influenced early Christian usage of the words xtetedw 
and xlotts and the idea of faith associated with them; to what extent he 
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was himself influenced by earlier Christian thought, is not easy to determine 
with accuracy. In the synoptic gospels, aside from a single instance which 
by its exceptional use of Pauline phraseology (Mt. 18*; the phrase xtotebw 
ets in Mk. 9* is in all probability not original, but a harmonistic addition 
from Mt. 18°, and in the latter an editorial modification of the source), 
betrays an influence of the Pauline usage, the conception of faith is simple 
and relatively elementary. On the one hand, it includes the idea of trust 
in God frequently expressed in O. T. by nva and in the Lxx by xéxoOa 
and éAxt(w, and, on the other hand, that of confidence in the willingness 
and ability of Jesus to do certain things, usually to heal sickness or rescue 
from danger, rarely to forgive sins. It is never so used as to imply that 
faith in Jesus necessarily involved any formal definition of his person or 
mission; it is not, for example, employed in relation to Peter’s confession of 
the messiahship of Jesus (Mk. 82° and parallels). 

When the early church accepted Jesus as the Messiah, and confession 
that he was Lord and Christ became the keynote of the new religious move- 
ment that attached itself to his name, both the volitional and the doc- 
trinal element of faith (cf. under mtotedw, 1 (c) and 2) became more definite 
and more prominent. Yet the simple use of the word “faith” continued 
(Acts 31°), and it is not possible to determine from the early chapters of 
Acts precisely to what extent confession of Jesus in explicit doctrinal terms 
became associated with the word xfottc. The noun is infrequent, and the 
verb occurs almost wholly in narrative passages, which doubtless reflect 
the usage of the period when Acts was written rather than of that of the 
events. 

There can be little doubt that it was largely to Paul that the Christian 
movement owed that strong emphasis on faith, and the prominence of the 
word in the Christian vocabulary which is reflected in N. T. as a whole. 
Clearly the emphasis on “faith” and “works of law” as antithetical con- 
ceptions is mainly due to him. That Jesus was, like Paul after him, a non- 
legalist, the evidence seems clearly to prove. But there is no reason to 
think that he developed a sharp antithesis between law and faith. The 
early church believed in Jesus as the Christ, but it was not, for the most 
part at least, consciously anti-legalistic, and it apparently did not occur 
to the early apostles to set faith and works or faith and law in antithesis to 
one another. To Paul, also, we doubtless owe the conception of faith as 
creating a mystical union with Christ, which appears in his letters, and of 
the influence of which the post-Pauline literature gives evidence. In this 
case as in so many others, Paul was a most important factor in the creation 
of the Christian vocabulary, not by inventing words, but by making 
them the bearers of his new thought or emphasis. 

See the excellent discussion in W. H. P. Hatch, ‘‘ The Pauline Idea of 
Faith,” in Harvard Theological Studies, 11, Cambridge, 1917. 
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XVII. TINEYMA AND ZAP&.* 
I. TINEYMA. 


A. Tlveduo appears first among Greek writers in Aeschylus. Its mean- 
ings in writers down to and including Aristotle are “wind,” “air,” “breath,” 
‘life.’ The meaning “spirit”? does not appear. Xenophanes is said by 
Diogenes Laertius, IX 2. 3 (19), to have been the first to say that the soul, 
Yuxh, is xvedua, but the context shows that by this statement Xenophanes 
did not mean that the soul is (immaterial) spirit, but rather, as against the 
views of his predecessors that the soul lives after death as a shade, he affirms 
that everything that comes into being is also subject to extinction, and that 
the soul is but breath or air. To Anaximenes, a contemporary of Xenopha- 
nes, Plutarch, Plac. phil. 13, ascribes the words: olov } puxh, not, h hustéox 
a&ho ola cvyxpatet tuacs xat SAoy thy xdowov nvetua xal dhe nepréxet. 
The passage shows that in Xenophanes’ day it was held that the soul was 
air; it suggests that dhe and xveJyo are nearly synonymous terms, and that 
both are used of a substance supposed to control the world, and hence in 
some sense of cosmic significance. Cicero says that Anaximenes made air 
God, but he did not, so far as we know, say either that mve0ya was God or 
that God was xvedya, nor do we know of any other pre-Aristotelian writer 
who did so. Of Heraclitus, who found the origin of all things in fire, yet 
also, according to Aristotle, said that the origin of all things was soul, 
ux, Siebeck, op. cit., says that he thinks of mveSya as that which con- 
nects the soul with the surrounding air, which is itself thought of as more 
or less soul or spirit. Epicharmus speaks of earth (7. e., the body) as going 
to earth in death, and of xveduc as going above. Yet no pre-Aristotelian 
writer apparently uses xye}ua as an individualising term or as the equiva- 
lent of soul. From Xenophanes down to N. T. times guy, soul, is an 
individual and functional term whose definition was not in that of which it 
was composed but in its functions; it is the seat of life, feeling, thought. 
myedu«, on the other hand, is a term of substance, defined not by its func- 
tions, which are very variable, but by its qualities. Cf. the terms “knife” 
and “steel,” “sword” and “‘bronze.”’ Aristotle distinguishes between in- 

* For fuller discussion see Holsten, Zum. Evangelium des Paulus u. Petrus, pp. 365 ff., 
Rostock, 1868; Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist, Gotha, 1878; Dickson, St. Paul’s Use 


of the Terms Flesh and Spirit, Glasgow, 1883; Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes, 
Géttingen, 1888; Schoemaker, “The Use of m5 in the O. T. and of veda in the N. T.,” in 
Journal of Biblical Literature, 1904, pp. 13-67; Wood, The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature, 
N. Y. 1904; Siebeck, “Neue Beitrige zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des Geist-Begriffs,” in 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, Bd. XXVII, 1914, pp. 1-16; Burton, Spirit, Soul, and 
Flesh: The Usage of Uvedpa, Yuxy and Sap in Greek Writings, and Translated Works from 
the Earliest Period to 180 A.D. and of their Equivalents .... in the... . Old Testament, 
Chicago, 1918; also articles of which the above-mentioned monograph is an expansion and 
revision, published under the same title in AJT. Oct., 1913; Jan., 1914; July. 1914; Oct., 
1914; July, rors; Oct., rors. The following discussion is in part a reproduction and in part 
a condensation of this book and these articles, 
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born air, obuputov xveuc, and air which is inhaled from without. But he 
also speaks of mveGu« in a sense which he expressly distinguishes from 
mvedy.a meaning the air of which wind is composed, and apparently, also, 
from the obugutoy nvedux, describing it as the substance which is in both 
plants and animals, and permeates all, 31a navtd¢ deqxet, and is both living 
and generative, Mund. 4 (394 b. -). Thus in ancient writers rvebyc is 
neither the soul nor God, but a substance identical with or akin to air, 
but possessing, according to some writers, intelligence, according to others 
being the substance of which the soul is composed, and to others a sort of 
soul-stuff or world-stuff, the basis of all life, if not of all existence. 

In post-classical Greek writers, the principal meanings of xvedu«, in order 
of frequency, are “wind,” “life,” “air.”” The meaning “breath” drops out, 
or is absorbed in the meaning “‘life.’ In one passage in Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis (Amtig. 1%!) the word is used of a demon, perhaps under 
Hebrew influence. The Stoics made much use of the term yveduc. 
Chrysippus affirmed that the ultimate reality was mvedu« moving itself 
(Stob. Ecl. i. 174) and the Stoics generally held this monistic view. Their 
mvedu.x has both material and “spiritual”? qualities. Affirming that the 
soul is c@ya, by which the Stoics meant not only that it was real but that it 
possessed physical qualities, and, on the other hand, that it is ryvedu« (Zeno 
calls it xvedua evOepuov; and Chrysippus, according to Galen, cbuputoyv 
futy auvexts ravtt tH oiuare Schxov), they indicate both that the 
ayed\.a has intellectual qualities and that the soul itself has physical qual- 
ities. The xvedua, of which the soul is composed, is cdu«, but is permeated 
with éyoc, and the organs of sense-perception are called rvebuata voeod, 
the xvedua extending from the governing part of the soul to the organs of 
sense-perception. Posidonius was, so far as we know, first among the 
Greeks to say that God was rveua, to which he added yoepby xa mupa@bec. 
Two hundred years before Posidonius, Menander used the phrase mvedu« 
Qctov in a way to show that some of his contemporaries ascribed to it the 
control of human affairs, but how far it was individualised and personalised 
does not appear, and it remains that with rare if any exception, mvedye is 
to the end of the first Christian century still a term of substance, not of 
functions, and a name not of God or the human soul, but of the substance of 
which both are composed, a refined and ethereal substance, yet still a sub- 
stance and not yet thought of asimmaterial. Akin to this, but probably to 
be distinguished from it, is xvedwa as a permeating principle or force. Aris- 
totle’s language leaves it uncertain whether in his day it was thought of as 
extending to all existence or to animate things only. Plutarch discusses 
the distinction between the souls of men and irrational animals, the prin- 
ciple of growth in plants, and the force of cohesion in stones, but does not 
call either of the latter xvedux. Galen, in the second century, calls the power 
of cohesion 8xttxov xvedua, and finally Sextus Empiricus, in the third cen- 
tury, groups all these things together under the common term xveduc. 
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The use of similar language in Philo shows that this terminology was 
already in use in the first century. In this century, in which the N. T. 
arose and, as will presently appear, xve}ue was in very common use among 
Christians, it occurs rather rarely in extant Greek literature, but is found 
in Plutarch, Cornutus, Epictetus, and Dio Chrysostom. It has the fol- 
lowing four senses: “wind,” “air,” “breath,” ‘the medium or bearer of 
psychic energy” (nervous fluid). The most notable fact here is the almost 
total absence of the meaning “spirit.” 

B. The term in Hebrew which corresponds most nearly to xvedue in 
Greek is min. It bears three meanings, which, in order of frequency, 
are: “spirit,” “wind,” “breath.” The genetic order is probably ‘wind,’ 
“spirit,” “breath.” As spirit it denotes the Spirit of God, the spirit of 
man, and anevil spirit or demon. nn is also probably originally a term 
of substance, and retained throughout the O. T. period a trace of this 
meaning in the clinging to it of a quantitative sense, as is illustrated in 
Elisha’s request for a double portion of Elijah’s spirit (2 Ki. 2°). But 
by an early development of meaning m7 came to be used of the Spirit 
of God, as that through which the power of God was manifested (Gen. 12), 
and in the later period as the power of God operative in the ethical and 
religious life of the people (Isa. 611 Ps. 5118 [11]). In O. T. it was also used 
of the spirit of man, first probably meaning “‘strength,” “courage,” ‘‘anger,”” 
etc. (Judg. 8* Prov. 18), then the seat of these and other qualities, and 
finally the seat of mentality, though this last usage is late and rare (Job 20°). 
Alike, therefore, in the starting point and in the general range of usage 
there is a large measure of parallelism between the Hebrew min and the 
Greek xvebua, which made it inevitable that the latter should become the 
translation and recognised representative of the former. But there is also 
a, marked difference between the usage of the two words, especially in the 
fact that the Hebrews so much earlier associated the term with God, making 
it, however, not a predicate of God (the O. T. never says God is’ mi), but 
an individualising name for an expression or manifestation of God. 

C. In Jewish-Greek literature, including Greek works by Jewish 
authors, down to 100 A. D., whether translations of Semitic originals or origi- 
nally composed in Greek, zveGya« bears three meanings, in order of fre- 
quency, as follows: “spirit,” “wind,” “breath.” As “spirit”? the term 
denotes the Spirit of God, the spirit of man, and superhuman beings both 
good and evil. Genetic relations can scarcely be spoken of, usages being 
inherited rather than developed. In the Lxx we find for the first time the 
expression rvedua Oeod (Gen. 1? 41%*) and nvedya &ytov (Ps. 50 [51]"), the 
latter a translation of the Hebrew wip nm, probably modelled on the 
mvedu2 Qetov which Menander’s usage proves to have existed among 
the Greeks and which itself occurs occasionally in the Lxx (Job 27? 334). 
The entire usage in Jewish-Greek shows far more influence of the Hebrew 
view than of Greek thought. 
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D. N. T. usage of xvedua, like that of other Jewish-Greek literature, is 
strongly influenced by the ideas which come from O. T., which it follows 
much more closely than it does that of Greek writers in general. Yet it 
also shows, especially in Paul, peculiarities of its own, which were probably 
in the main not derived from outside but developed within the circle of 
Christian thought. Of the characteristics of N. T. usage which differen- 
tiate it from non-Jewish-Greek, and to a certain extent from all previous 
usage, the following are the most important: (a) xvedu« is no longer pre- 
vailingly a substantial term, as in Greek writers, but, with few exceptions, 
individualising as in Jewish-Greek, following the Hebrew. (b) Its most fre- 
quent use is with reference to the Spirit of God. For this there is only the 
slightest precedent in the non-Jewish Greek writers. N. T., especially 
Pauline, usage shows a marked advance even on Jewish-Greek. (c) The 
relation of xvedua to puxq is almost wholly new, having only partial prece- 
dent in Philo. Whereas in Greek writers generally Yuyq is the term which 
definitely conveyed the idea of life and mentality, and xveiue is a term of 
substance, in itself conveying no idea of mentality, and ranging all the way 
from “‘wind” or “‘air”’ to an extremely refined substance of which God and 
the soul are composed, and while in the nearly contemporaneous Hermetic 
literature mveduae is definitely graded below puyq in the scale of being, 
amvedua in N. T. assumes a position of definite superiority to the puyy. 
This is due not to the degradation of puyh, but to the elevation of rveduc. 
The former is still, as in the Greek usage generally, the general term for 
the seat of life, feeling, thought, and will. But rvedua, having now become 
an individualised term and as such a name both for the soul of man and the 
Spirit of God, is used as the seat of the moral and religious life of man. 
(d) xvedua is now used as a generic term for incorporeal beings, including 
in Paul those who have heavenly bodies. For this usage there is no exact 
previous parallel, though it has its basis in the application of the term 
xyvedya to God and to the demons. A product of this usage and the pre- 
ceding, or at least related to them, is the antithesis here formed for the 
first time between duytxdo and xyeviattxds, which in Paul is applied to 
bodies, designating them as suitable, on the one hand, to a guy, a soul 
in an ordinary material body, and on the other to a xvebua, 7. €., a soul 
no longer embodied in the ordinary sense (1 Cor. 15*f:); but also to men 
in a religious sense, distinguishing one who has not and one who has the 
Spirit of God (x Cor. 2“f-), The latter usage appears also in Jude, v.1*. 
(f) There is a clear distinction between the work of the Spirit of God in 
producing the so-called yaefouata, such as tongues, prophecy, etc., and the 
operation of the same spirit in producing ethical results, and a depreciation 
of the former as compared with the latter. This appears first in Paul, and 
is perhaps original with him. See Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des heiligen 


Geistes, pp. 62-97, esp. 77 ff. 
The meanings of xvedua in N. T. arranged in the order of their probable 


genetic relationships are as follows: 
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I. Wind: Jn. 38: cd xveduax Sxou O¢Aet xvet xat chy gwvhy adtod dxodets, 
EAN’ odx olSac xbbev Epyetat, xat xod Oukyet. See also Heb. 1’. 

II. Breath, breath of life: 2 Thes. 28: xat téve dxoxadupOhc|etat 8 &vonos 
Sy & xdetos [’Incods] dvedet tH xvebuatt TOD otéatos altod. See also Rev. 
Tt 7335, 

III. Spirit: an incorporeal, sentient, intelligent, willing being, or the 
element by virtue of which a being is sentient, intelligent, etc. 

A. Embodied, viz., human spirit, that element of a living man by virtue 
of which he lives, feels, perceives, and wills; variously viewed: 

rt. As the seat of life, or that in man which constitutes him a living being. 
Lk. 85: xal éxéorpetbey +d xveUua altijc, xal dvéatn mapaxyequa. See also 
Mt. 275° Lk. 23¢¢ Jn. 19° Acts 75° Jas. 26. 

2. As the seat of emotion and will, especially of the moral and religious 
life, including thought as concerned with religion: Mk. 1438: yenyopetre 
xal xpocebyesBe, Tva uh EAOnte cic xeteacudy’ 7d wdv xvedax xpdbumoy 
4 38 ode§ daflevps. See also Mt. 264 Mk. 8 Lk. 147 Jn. 42 > 133 1331 
Acts 17!* 18°5 19%! 202 Rom. 1° 279 7¢ 816 12 x Cor. 4% 7% 1618 2 Cor. 218 71. 18 
Gal. 6! & 18 Eph. 4% Phil. 4% 2 Tim. 4% Phm. * Jas. 45 2 Pet. 34. It 
sometimes seems to denote the human spirit as permeated with or dom- 
inated by the divine Spirit, either ethically (Jn. 3%), or ecstatically (x Cor. 
14M, 35, 18), 

3- As the seat of consciousness and intelligence: 1 Cor. 2%: tig yao 
oldev dvOomxwy tz tod dvOeddxou ef wh td xvedUa tod dvOpdxou td ev ale@; see 
also Mt. 53 Mk. 28 Lk. 18°, 

4. Generically, without reference to these distinctions: Rom. 8°: ef 8 
Xogtords év duiv, cd wdv cpa vexpdy Std auaotiav, td 88 avedua Loh 3d 
Stxatosivny. See also 1 Cor. 5% 4 Phil. 127 Col. 25 1 Thes. 55 Heb. 4! 12? (?) 
Rey. 22°. 

‘B. Unembodied or disembodied spirit: more exactly, a sentient, intelli- 
gent, volitional being whose mode of life is not conditioned by a body in 
the ordinary sense of the term; used of various beings so conceived, the 
specific reference being indicated by limitations of the word or by the con- 
text; thus of: 

1. The Spirit of God, viewed as: 

(a) The cause of extraordinary phenomena in human experience, such 
as prophecy, tongues, healings, etc.: 1 Cor. 124: Sratogcetg 88 yaorougctwy 
stoty, vo 58 alts xveiua. See also Mt. ro% 1218. 28, 31, 32 224 Mk. 329 y236 
131 Lk. 135. 17, 41, 67 925, 26, 27 418 Tou y2te, 12 Jn. 739 (bis) 2072 Acts 15. 8 16 


24, 17, 18, 33, 38 4% 35, 31 5* 9, 32 7 $s 81s, 17, 18, 19, 29 9? TO!9, 44, 45, 47 yyld, 15, 16, 28 


13% 4 % § T5828 168 19% § 20% 28 274, 1 2828 Rom. r5!9 xr Cor. 21% 1b, 13, 4 740 
12% 7 & % 1, 13 742 Gal. 3%. 5 Eph. 35 1 Thes. 51° 1 Tim. 4! Heb. 24 37 98 ros 
2 Pet. 181 Jn. 42%. & Rev, 119 27. 1. 17, 29 38, 13, 22 42 y418 773 g710) Tn Acts 167 
1 Pet. 1"! Rev. 19° (?), the Spirit in this sense is identified with that of the 
risen Jesus. 
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(b) Active in an extraordinary way in the conception of a child: Mt. 1'*: 
ebeéOn év yaatel gxoucx éx mvebuatog aylou. See also Mt. 12° Lk. 1%, 

(c) Operative in the human spirit for the production of ethical results: 
Rom. 84: acd Stxalwra tod vouou tAnewOf év huiv toic wh xatk okoxe 
Teptratodcty dA xatd mveiuc. See also Mt. 3 Mk. 1* Lk. 316 Jn. 3% 6, 8b 
1417 26 1528 1613 Acts 93! Rom. 56 82 5, 6, 9, 18, 14, 15b, 16a, 23, 26, 27 9! 14}? 15% 16, 30 
1 Cor. 24 318 64, 19 2 Cor, 122 33 6, 8 17, 18 Als 55 66 1318 Gal. 4® 58 16, 17, 18, 22, 26 
Eph. 11. 17 218, 22 316 43, 30 617, 18 Phil. 21 38 Col. 18 x Thes. 15 ¢ 48 2 Thes. 213 2 
Tim. 1 Tit. 35 Heb. 102° 1 Pet. 1? 414 Jude vv. 1 2°. In Rom. 8% Phil, 119 
Heb. 9%, the Spirit in this sense is identified with that of the risen Jesus. 

(d) The mind of God: 1 Cor. 2': ottw¢ xat t& tod Oeod obdelc &yvwxev 
et wt) td mveOua tod Beod. 

(e) Operative in the external world: Acts 8%: Ste 88 dvéBnoayv éx tod 
Udatoc, rvetuax xvelou hoeracey toy Plkimnoy. Cf. I above. 

(f) Generically, without specific reference to the form of activity: Lk. 4™: 
xai dréotoevev & "Inaods év th Suvduer tod xveduatocg elo thy Dadtdalav. 
See also Mt. 316 41 2819 Mk. 110 2 Lk. 3% 4! (bis) 118 Jn. 13% 3 (bis) 3% 
Acts 1? 6% 5 109 ro88 1124 Rom. 8"! (bis) Gal. 3% 429 Eph. 44 518 Heb. 6‘ 1 Pet. 12 
I Jn. 3% 418 5% 8 Rev. 2217. 

2. The spirit of man separated from the body after death: 

(a) In a heavenly mode of existence: Acts 239%: o¥8&y xaxdy edoloxouev 
év t@ &vVOpwmp tobtyp. ef 58 rveda EAdANoev abt@ H &yyeAosc—. See also x 
Cor. 55 Heb. 12°. 

(b) A ghost, spectre, shade, visible on earth: Lk. 2437: wtonBévteg St xat 
EupoBot yevouevor Ed6xouy mvedy.a Oewpetv. See also Lk. 242°. 

(c) In Sheol: x Pet. 319: év ® xat tots év qudaxf, mvebuacty nopeubelc 
éxinoutey. 

3. An angel: Heb. 1™: ody m&ytec eloly Aettoupyixd& mvebuata els dta- 
xovlay &roateAAbweva Sta tTods UsAAOVTAS xANEOVOUEtY cwrtyelay; 

4. A demon: Acts 87: moAkol yao ty éxdvtwy xvebwata &xdkbaeta Bodyta 
guy7 weyaan é&hexovto. See also Mt. 818 ros 124 45 Mk, 1%, 26, 27 311, 30 
5% 8 18 67 7% Qi? 20, 26 (bis) ole 433, 36 618 721 2, 29 gs 42 7o20 yr, 26 paul Acts 
516 1616 18 rol? 18, 15, 16 7 Tim. 41 Rev. 1618. 4 182, 

5. Without reference to these distinctions, referring qualitatively to any 
being not corporeally conditioned, or to all such, or to a group (other than 
any of the above), defined by the context; used both of beings conceived of 
as actually existing, and, especially as a descriptive term in negative ex- 
pressions, of beings presented merely as objects of thought: Jn. 4°48: rvedua 
& Bebs, xat todc meocxuvodvtas aitby év nvebuatt xat drAnMelg Set cpocxuvety. 
(The first instance only falls under this head.) Rom. 8%: 0&8 yap éA&- 
Bete xvedua Sovrclag mkAty el¢ poBov, dAAd EAdBete avedua vtoHeclac. See 
also Lk. 95 Acts 23 Rom. 14118 1 Cor, 218 1210 14% 81548 2 Cor. 114 1218 
Eph. 2? 2 Thes. 21 Tim. 3!* 2 Tim. 17 x Pet. 31 4¢ 1 Jn. 4! (bis) 2b. 8, ob 
Rev. 14 3) 4° 5% 


* Cf. x Enoch 204, éwi ro mvevmart, 
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C. Generically, without reference to the distinction between embodied 
and unembodied spirit: Jn. 6% (bis) 1 Cor. 617 Heb. 12° (?). 


Il. ZAPE. 


S&ot bears throughout Greek literature the meaning “‘flesh,”’ but is some- 
times used by metonymy for the whole body. In the Lxx it translates 
.¥2, and takes over from the Hebrew certain other derived meanings, 
e. g., “kindred,” and “‘a corporeal living creature.”” In N. T. certain further 
developments of meaning appear, and the word becomes one of the most 
important for the purposes of interpretation, especially of the Pauline epis- 
tles. Its meanings are as follows: 

1. Flesh: the soft, muscular parts of an animal body, living or once 
living: Lk. 2439: ~ydaohoaté we xal (Sete, Ste avelua ckoxa xat botéa obx 
Eyer xabdos gud Oewpette xovta. See also Jn. 65! (bis) 5% 8. 4, 55, 66, 63 y Cor. 
15%? (quater) 5° Jas. 53 Rev. 1716 1918 (quinguies) *. 

2. Body: the whole material part of a living being: 2 Cor. 127: 81d Yva 
wr drepatowuat, €360n wor oxdrop th caext. See also Mt. 264 Mk. 1438 
Jn. 138 (?) Acts 226 3 Rom. 2? x Cor. 5§ 2 Cor. 41 7! 10%* Gal. 22° 33 418, 14 68 
(bis) 3 Eph. 21>, 15 529 Phil. 12% % Col. 12% % 21,5 13 ¢ Tim. 316 Heb. 9} 18 
1079 129 rt Pet. 318% * 41 (bis) 2 6 x Jn. 216 42 2 Jn. 7 Jude 7% %%, By meton- 
ymy, for embodiment, incarnation: Heb. 57. With alwa, the whole phrase 
signifying, the body: Heb. 2™. 

3. By metonymy: the basis or result of natural generation. 

(a) The basis of natural generation and of kinship (the body, or the body 
plus whatever is concerned with generation and kinship): Jn. 3°: cd yeyvewvy- 
pévoy éx ths aapxds oko éotty. (Only the first instance falls under this head. 
Cf. 6 below.) See also Rom. 4 9% § #1 Cor. 10!8 Gal. 4%. 29 Eph, 21s, 

(b) As a collective term, equivalent to “kindred”: Rom. 11%: e% xwe 
rapalnrdsw wou thy ckexx xalcwow tivac 6 atcaHy. In this use the term 
passes beyond the limits of the physical and comes to include all the ele- 
ments of a human being. 

4. A corporeally conditioned living being: usually referring exclusively 
to man, yet sometimes including all corporeal living beings, and in any case 
designating the beings referred to not as human but as corporeal: Mt. 1617: 
paxketos el, Uluwy Bapwwva, Str akoS nat alua odx dnexkAubéy cor KAN 8 
mato you 6 éy [tots] odpavotc. See also Mt. 19% * 249 Mk. ro® 1370 
Lk. 38 Jn. 1* 17? Acts 217 Rom. r1* 32° 83% © (?) x Cor. 129 616 Gal. 116 oi6 
Eph. 5! 612 1 Pet. 1%. 

5. By metonymy: the creature side, the corporeally conditioned aspect. 
of life, the external as distinguished from the internal and real, or the secular 
as distinguished from the strictly religious: Jn. 8%: buetc xat&k thy ckoxe 
xelvete, yd 03 xolvw otdéva (cf. 7%). See also 1 Cor. 1%* 7%* 2 Cor. 51¢ 
(bis) 7§ 10? 1118 Gal. 6 Eph. 65 Col. 322 Phm. 1. 
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6. The product of natural generation apart from the morally transform- 
ing power of the Spirit of God; all that comes to a man by inheritance 
rather than from the operation of the divine Spirit. The term as thus used 
does not exclude, may even specifically include, whatever excellent powers, 
privileges, etc., come by heredity, but whatever is thus derived is regarded 
as inadequate to enable man to achieve the highest good: Phil. 34: et tts 
Soxet &AAocg menotOévar év aaoxl, éyd uwsAAov. Note the context. See also 
Jn. 3°> Rom. 61 75, 18, 25 838 2 Cor. 117 Phil. 33. 

7. That element in man’s nature which is opposed to goodness, that in 
him which makes for evil; sometimes thought of as an element of himself, 
sometimes objectified as a force distinct from him, this latter usage being, 
however, rather rhetorical: Rom. 8%: 7d yao gedvnua tis capnds Okvatoc. 
See also Rom. 84 5 7 % % 12 (bis) 18 1314 Gal. 515. 16, 17, 19, 4; perhaps Eph. 23 
(bis) Col. 21. 18, 23 2 Pet. 2!% 18, though in all these latter cases oée& may 
itself mean simply body, and the implication of evil lie in other members 
of the sentence. 

Tn 6 all the good that comes to man by nature is credited to the o&p&, the 
evil of it is its moral inadequacy; in 7 the right impulses are credited to the 
voic or the gow &vOewroc, and the oke§ becomes a force positively and 
aggressively evil. ; 

It has often been contended (see Schweitzer, Paul and His Interpreters, 
p. 86) that the oée&, which, according to Paul, is a force that makes for 
evil (6 above), is at the same time the body (2 above), and that it is to the 
compelling force of the body as such that, in his view, sin is due. If this is 
the case he must logically, at least, hold that the touch of the flesh is essen- 
tially polluting, and that there can be no salvation except through the release 
of the soul from the body. That Paul associated the tendency to sin with 
the body is undoubtedly true (1 Cor. 927) and is evidenced by the very fact 
of his using o&e& for the power that makes for evil. But that he identified 
o&%e& as meaning body and o&eE& as meaning the force that makes for 
moral evil, that he ascribed either to the flesh as physical or to the evil 
impulse which he called oée&, compelling force, seems thoroughly disproved 
by the evidence. It is often assumed that this view was the current con- 
ception in Paul’s day. It is true that from before the time of Plato there 
is manifest a tendency to regard the body as by virtue of its materiality 
injurious to the intellectual or moral interests of man. Apparently, also, 
comparatively early in the Christian period the Gnostics had developed the 
view which Paul is alleged to have held, viz., that “flesh” and ‘‘spirit”’ 
represent an antithesis which is at the same time substantial and ethical, 
that sin in the universe is a necessary consequence of the matter in it, and 
that it must be where matter is. But the evidence does not seem to war- 
rant the conclusion that this development had already taken place in the 
N. T. period. Weber, in his Theologie des Talmud, maintained that rab- 
binism found the seat of the evil impulse, yeger fara, in the flesh, But 
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Porter* has shown the incorrectness of that view, and Bous. affirms that 
Palestinian Judaism did not find the cause of sin in matter (Rel. d. Jud.*, 
pp. 459 f.). While, therefore, it is evident that there was in Paul’s intellec- 
tual world a soil out of which he might have developed such an idea, it is 
his own letters that must show whether he did or not, and they, in fact, 
show that he did not. The conspectus of usages given above shows that 
the term was no longer the simple one that it was in classical Greek. It 
had taken on new meanings from the Hebrew 13, and developed still 
others not found in the Hebrew word. In this process of development, the 
steps of which it is fairly easy to trace, the distinctly physical sense is left 
behind. Even in 3 b, as also clearly in 4 and 5, the term is no longer purely 
material. Nor is it soin6. Under the term as so used (see Phil. 3*f-) the 
apostle includes all that comes as the sequel of natural generation, both 
physical and immaterial, both good and evil, but especially the good. 
When he finally passed by another metonymy to isolate under this same 
term ‘‘flesh”’ the evil element of heredity it is very improbable that he at 
the same time added the idea of the exclusively physical, which had already 
been dropped at a much earlier point. And this conclusion is confirmed by 
the fact that we find usage 6 in a later letter than that in which 7 appears, 
which indicates that in the development of meaning 7 the apostle has not 
left 6 behind. To these considerations it is to be added that Paul nowhere 
ascribes compelling power to the o&e& in either sense of the word. The 
life in the flesh may be a life of faith and of victory over evil (Gal. 22°), and 
in faith there is a force to overcome the flesh in its worst sense (Rom. 61: ? 
Gal. 516 22.28), Finally it must be said that so far from sharing the feeling 
that is expressed by Plato, Seneca, and Plutarch, that true blessedness is 
achieved only by getting rid of the body, Paul retained the feeling, derived 
from his Hebrew ancestry, that the soul could not be wholly happy with- 
out a body. Cf. 1 Cor., chap. 15; 2 Cor., chap. 5; 1 Thes. 57; Rom. 811, 
We conclude, therefore, that while to Paul the body is inferior to the soul 
and needs to be kept in subjection, and while there is a force in man that 
makes for evil, which he calls o&&, yet this force is not the body, and neither 
it nor the body exercises a compelling influence for evil upon the soul of 
man. 

It might perhaps have been expected that inasmuch as Paul frequently 
uses tveJu.c and o&ép§ in antithesis it would always be the same meanings 
that would be contrasted. Such, however, proves not to be the case. On 
the contrary, the numerous meanings of the two terms give rise to a num- 
ber of antitheses between them. In Gal. 68 x Cor. 55 2 Cor. 41! Rom. 22*. 29 
Col. 25, the contrast is between the flesh, or the body, and the spirit of man, 
an antithesis that in most Greek writers would have been expressed by 
séua and yuxn; but in most of the passages cited there is an emphasis on 
the religious capacity of the xvedya that would not have been conveyed 


* “The Yecer Hara: A Study in the Jewish Doctrine of Sin,” in Biblical and Semitic Studies, 
by Members of the Faculty of Yale University, New York and London, 1901. 
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by ux. In Gal. 6% the sowing to the flesh is the devotion of one’s goods 
(see v.*) and energies to the satisfaction of the demands of the body; sowing 
to the spirit is devoting these things to the development of the spirit-life, 
which is both intellectual and religious. In Gal. 3% the flesh is, as in the 
' preceding cases (see esp. Rom. 2?* 2°), the physical flesh, that in which the 
cricumcision which they were urged to accept took place; but the spirit is 
the Spirit of God, which they received (v.?) when they accepted the gospel, 
and by which miracles were wrought among them (v.*). In Gal. 4%* axp&, 
as in Rom. 9*- ©. 8, is clearly the basis of natural generation, the contrast being 
with the promise in fulfilment of which Isaac was born extraordinarily; in 
the application of the allegory 4 yewnels xat&z okoxx (v.2°) refers to the 
Jew who depends upon his heredity for salvation (the word thus verging 
towards meaning 6) in contrast with one whose life is according to the Spirit 
of God, or possibly with one who has been born according to the Spirit, an 
idea suggested in Rom. 64 and further developed in Jn. 3°. In Rom. 1°, 
despite the similarity of the phrases to those in Gal. 47%. 2°, o%p& is probably 
to be taken as denoting a corporeally conditioned being, and xvedua as a 
generic term for an unembodied being (III B 5), xav&% meaning “‘ viewed as”’ 
and the whole passage indicating the high rank of Jesus, first, among earthly 
(corporeally conditioned) beings, and, secondly, among holy heavenly (not 
corporeally conditioned) beings. Somewhat similar is the contrast in 
t Tim. 316, but o%e§ probably denotes the body or the corporeally condi- 
tioned mode of life, and rvebuatr, by a further metonymy suggested by 
the desire to parallel év capxf, denotes an incorporeal mode of being rather 
than an incorporeal being. In Phil. 33 rvedua manifestly denotes the Spirit 
of God, and o&p&, as already pointed out, all that man obtains by heredity. 
In Rom. 75 o&p& probably means the totality of the life apart from the Spirit 
(as in Phil. 3%), while xvedua in 7° stands for the human spirit as the seat 
of religious life. In Rom. 84-1! there is, as indicated above, a gradual transi- 
tion from this meaning of o&& to the more positively ethical sense, while 
in vv.) 8 there is probably a return to the earlier meaning. Throughout 
these verses xvedux denotes the Spirit of God, and sometimes the Spirit of 
Christ identified with the Spirit of God. The absence of the article gives 
the phrases in which it is lacking a qualitative force, by which it approxi- 
mates to the generic sense, as inclusive of the divine and human spirit, but 
the term probably always retains in the apostle’s mind a reference to the 
divine Spirit. In Gal. 517-5 the flesh is the force that makes for sin, and 
xyedua is the divine Spirit, the omission of the article having the same effect 


as in Rom., chap. 8. 
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XVIII. AIA@HKH.* 
I. CLASSICAL USAGE. 


Of the usage of Greek writers to and including Aristotle, an extended ex- 
amination has been made by Dr. F.O. Norton.t Of two hundred and twelve 
writers whose extant remains were examined the word was found in only 
nine, viz., Aristophanes, Lysias, Isocrates, Iseus, Plato, Demosthenes, Aris- 

_totle, Dinarchus, and Hyperides. Among these writers Iseus is the most 
important. The following is substantially Norton’s tabulation of uses, 
slightly changed as to form: 

1. Arrangement, disposition, testamentary in character. 

(a) In the plural, of the single provisions of a will, but not designating the 
will as a whole: Isx. 1%, ef yap 8n, © Gvdpec, Ws odtol pasty, év tatc viv 
yeyeunuévats SraBiyxats Zdwxev abtoic thy odalav: “For if now, O men, 
as these men say, in the present written provisions he gave you the prop- 
CEL eee 

(b) In the plural, of the sum total of the provisions of the will, so that 
the plural is equivalent to ‘‘will’’ and can be so translated: Lys. 193°: 
& yao Kéwwvos Bdvatos xab at drabpxat, &o SéBeto gv Kixpw, sapiic 
Z3nAwaay Stt xbAAoatov soos Hy ta yonata dy buetc moocedoxate: ‘For 
the death of Conon and the will which he made in Cyprus plainly showed 
that the money was a very small part of what you expected.” See also 
Ise. 24; Dem. 2713. 

(c) In the singular, of a will or testament as a whole: Plato Legg. XI 923C, 
8s By Sabqany yecgn te adtod SrattBéuevoc: “whoever writes a will dispos- 
ing of his possessions.”’ See also Aristoph. Vesp. 584, 589; Dem. 46%. 

2. An arrangement or agreement between two parties in which one ac- 

’ cepts what the other proposes or stipulates; somewhat more one-sided than 
a cuv6yxn. It may include provisions to be fulfilled after the death of the 
party making the stipulations, but is not strictly testamentary in character. 
Ise. 677: xar yokbas dtabyxny, ép’ ol¢ elohyaye thy xatda, xartatlbetar 
verte tobtwy Ilu8oddew: “And having written out an agreement, by which 
he introduced the boy (into his geateta), he deposited it, with their con- 


* For other literature, see Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews, pp. 298-302; Fricke, Das 
Exegetische Problem Gal. 3*, pp. 16-18, Leipzig, 1879; Schmiedel, art. “Galatians” in Encyc. 
Bib. II 1609; Conrat, “Das Erbrecht in Gal. 3'*-47” in ZntW. vol. V. pp. 204 ff.; Riggenbach, 
“Der Begriff der Aca@yxn in Hebrderbrief,” in Theologische Studien Theodor Zahn . 
dargebracht, Leipzig, 1908; Norton. A Lexicographical and Historical Study of Avayxn, from 
the Earliest Times to the End of the Classical Period, Chicago, 1908; Ferguson, The Legal Terms 
Common to the Macedonian Inscriptions and the New Testament, pp. 42-46, Chicago, 1913. 
Behm, Der Begriff AvaOjxn im Neuen Testament. Naumburg, 1912; Lohmeyer, AtaOyjxn: Ein 
Beitrag zur Erkldrung des neutestamentlichen Begriffs, Leipzig, 1913; reviewed by Moffatt, 
in Review of Theol. and Phil. 1913, p. 338; Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek 
Testament, p. 148; Vos, “Hebrews, the Epistle of the Diatheke,” in Princeton Theological 
Review, 1915, pp. 587-632; 1916, pp. 1-61. 

t Op. cit. supra. 
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currence, with Pythodorus.” The close relation between the two general 
meanings of the word are illustrated in Ise. 4%, in which 8:a04xn, meaning 
a will, is classed among oupG6Ace, agreements or contracts: rept wiv yap 
tHv drwy cuyBorkatwy ob mkvv yarendv tod tz eudh waptugodvtas 
fhEyxetv' COvtos yao xal mapdytoc tod xoektovtos, xatauaetupotct rept 
d& thy Stabyx@y wis & ttc yvoln tol wh taANOIA AEyovTac, xtA. See also 
Ise. ro'° Plato, Legg. XI g22 A-C. In Aristoph. Av. 435-461, Stabqxn 
denotes a compact: wa thy "AndA\Aw "7 wey ob, Fy uh Sébwvra 7’ olde 
SiaOyxny guot tyreo 8 wlOnxos tH yuvarxt déBeto & uayatooroloc, whre Skxverv 
toltous éug. 

Among Norton’s further conclusions from his investigation are the fol- 
lowing: (a) The custom of will-making among the Greeks arose from the 
adoption of an heir. (b) Adoption inter vivos was irrevocable except by 
mutual agreement; but adoption by will became operative at death, and 
such adoption and the will might be revoked at the discretion of the tes- 
tator. (c) A &ta6jxy in the sense of a covenant was revocable only by 
mutual consent. 


II. USAGE OF THE HEBREW 3, 


In the Lxx 8ta0yxn occurs over three hundred times, in a very large 
majority of cases as the translation of m3. This Hebrew word uniformly 
signifies “covenant,” ‘‘compact.”’ It is often used of a mutual agreement 
between men, most commonly between kings or peoples: Gen. 141° 2127. * 
Ex. 2332 Deut. 7? Josh. 9% 7 1 15 16 ¢ Sam. 111 2 Sam. 31% 3% 2% 53 7 
Ki. 51? 20% 2 Chr. 23! [Lxx otherwise] * Isa. 338 Ezr. 16%, etc. It is still 
more commonly employed of a covenant between God and men, in which 
case the initiative being thought of as wholly with God, the compact as- 
sumes in general the form of a gracious promise on God’s part to do certain 
things, accompanied by the imposition of certain conditions and obligations 
uponmen. ‘The word in its various instances emphasises, now the mutuality 
of the relation (Gen. 172-4; cf. Lev. 26% 1 and context); now the promises 
of God (Gen. 9* 1 1518 Lev. 264 Ps. 893f-- **); and now the obligations laid 
upon the people and assumed by them (Ex. 19§ 247 8; cf. Gen. 17%); but 
in general carried the suggestion both of divine initiative and of mutuality. 
Only rarely are men said to make a covenant with God (2 Ki. 1117 233 2 
Chr. 34°!), and even in these passages the act is perhaps thought as an 
acknowledgment of the obligation imposed by God. 

The word is of frequent occurrence in the Zadokite Fragment, the product 
of a sect of Jews who withdrew to Damascus, where they established “the 
New Covenant,” “the Covenant of Repentance.”” This work is assigned 
by Charles to a period between 18 B.c. and 70 A.D. See Schechter, Frag- 
ments of a Zadokite Work, Cambridge, toro; Ch.AP. II, pp. 785-834. 
The nv3 here spoken of is always a covenant with God, or established by 
God. Thus 6%: “In accordance with the covenant which God established 
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with Israel.” In 4?‘ it is conceived of as existing from the time of Abra- 
ham. The “New Covenant entered into in the land of Damascus”’ (9?) 
is apparently a covenant to return to the law of Moses (19!""). See also 
I‘, 12, 18 21 49 51 712 Ba, 11, 18, 21 QI, 12, 15, 25, 37, Al, 49, GL TOR II? 167 12 208 (Charles’ 
notation). 

Ill. USAGE IN JEWISH-GREEK. 


The Lxx use 3ta0}xy in the sense of the Hebrew na. The basis of 
this usage is on the one side in the use of the term 3t«64x by classical 
writers to denote a compact not testamentary in character, as in the ex- 
amples cited under 2 above (esp. Aristoph. Av. 435-61), and, on the 
other, in the fact that the ordinary Greek word for ‘“‘compact,’’ suvOhxn, 
was probably felt to be inappropriate to express the thought of the Hebrew 
n3, the latter being commonly used not for a compact between two 
parties of substantially the same rank, but for a relationship between 
God and man graciously created by God, and only accepted by man. 

Of special significance as showing that the employment of the word in 
this sense was not a mere translator’s expedient, but that it reflected a real 
usage of the language is the fact that the O. T. Apocrypha, both Alex- 
andrian and Palestinian, use 3:«0)x uniformly in the sense of ‘‘covenant,”’ 
with the possible exception of a few instances in which by metonymy it 
means ‘‘a decree,” “‘ordinance”’ (Sir. 14}? 17 1622 4517), and that both of the 
covenant of God with men, usually with Israel (2 Esd. 10% Wisd. 18% 
Jdth. g! Sir. 112° 17!2 24% 287 39% 42? 44%, 18, 20, 22 45% 7) 16, 24, 26 4zi Bar. 25 
1 Mac. 11% 57, ¢3 220, 27, 50, 4 410 2 Mac. 1? 786 815), and of a compact between 
men (Sir. 38% 4119 1 Mac. 1% 11°). In the latter sense cuv6hxy is also used, 
and in 2 Mac. it is uniformly the case that 8:a0qxy is used of God’s cove- 
_nant with Israel, and cuyOqxn of covenants between men. Only once in 
the Apocrypha is cuv8yxn used of a covenant of God with men (Wisd. 1224). 

In the sense of “covenant”’ it occurs also in Ps. Sol. 9! 10° 1717; Test. XII 
Pat. Benj. 3° (perhaps a Christian interpolation).* 

In the sense of “testament,” meaning not an instrument conveying 
property, but the message which one about to die leaves to his posterity, 
it is found in Test. XII Pat. Reub. 11; Naph. 11; Gad. 11; Ash. 11; Jos. 1, 
and in the title of the work and of each of the twelve parts of it. 

Not possessing the two treatises on 8:a0qxat which in Mut. nom. 52 (6) 
Philo says he had written, we are dependent on the exegesis of a few pas- 
sages for our knowledge of his usage. The word occurs in Leg. alleg. III 85 
(28); Sac. Ab. 57 (14); Quod det. pot. 67 (19); Quis rer. div. 313 (62); Mut. 

* The same idea is expressed in Jub. 15, 10 G4, 10, 12, 16, 17, 3 14 18, 20 yo4, 9 11, 18, 14, 19, 21, 26, 86, 
34,4 16M 208 2r4 M2218, 39 2318, 19 2411 30% 339 488; but as the Greek of none of these passages 
is extant, they can be cited only as evidence of the currency of the idea in*Jewish circles in 
the second century B.c., not directly of the usage of S:a07jxy. The covenants here spoken 
of are the covenant with Noah (64), with Abraham (14!%. 2° 154. %. 1) with Moses on Mt. 


Sinai (r1*), etc. The covenant with Abraham is interpreted with special reference to circum- 
cision. 
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nom. 51, 52 (6); 57, 58 (8); 263 (45); Som. II 223, 224 (33); Spec. leg II 
(Third, Fourth, and Fifth Com.) 164. These passages, of which the most 
significant are those from Mut. nom., do not seem to sustain the verdict of 
Cremer, p. 1008, and of Riggenbach (op. cit. p. 313) that Philo uniformly 
uses the word in the sense ‘“‘testament.” Only in Spec. leg. II 16¢ is this 
clearly its meaning. Elsewhere “‘covenant”’ is the more probable meaning. 
Both in the quotations from the Lxx and also in his own language he uses 
phrases that imply mutuality. See Mut. nom. 52, 58. Note also that 
in 58 he says that there are many kinds of 3ta0qxat, and in Some. II that 
the dta$4yx is established as on the foundation of the soul of the righteous 
man; neither of which things could appropriately be said of wills. It is 
true that Philo repeatedly emphasises the element of grace which the 
3:a8qxn involves; but this fully comports with the fact that 8tc0qxn is in 
his thought and usage not a contract in general (for this he uses suv6qxy in 
Leg. ad Cai. 37 [6] but a covenant between God and man, and that he is 
fully in agreement with the O. T. conception of the nature of that covenant. 
There is, moreover, an entire absence in the passages of any of those things 
which are characteristic of a will as distinguished from a covenant, as, e. g., 
its becoming effective after the death of the testator; an idea which is, 
indeed, excluded by the fact that God is the maker of the 8a0}xyn. Even 
if (as is probably not the case) Philo’s usage is based on the idea of a testa- 
ment, it has so departed from its starting point as to constitute practically 
a new sense of the word. 

In Josephus 8t«8)xn uniformly means ‘“‘a will,” “testament,’’ or “testa- 
mentary provision,’”’ the plural being most frequent, meaning a “will.” 
In Ant. 13. 349 (13!) it refers to the will of Cleopatra; in Ant. 18. 156 (6°) 
to that of Bernice; always elsewhere apparently to the will of Herod the 
Great. See Ant. 17. 53 (32), 78 (42), 146 (61), 188 (81), 195 (87), 224-249 
(9'-") passim, 332 (r15); Bell. 1. 451 (23%), 573 (29%), 588 (308), 600 (307), 625 
(32), 645 (327), 664 (337), 669 (338); 2. 2 (11), 20-38 (2%-7) passim, 99 (6°). 
For a treaty between nations, or agreements between men, Josephus uses 
auvOyxn (cuvOjxat) Ant. 5.55 (118), 6. 230 (118); Bell. 1. 586 (30%), 7. 221 
(7) et freq.; and for the making of an agreement ouvrlOecbar, Ant. 1. 212 
(12), 300 (19°), 339 (211) et freq. The absence of d:a$4xn in the sense of 
“covenant” is apparently to be explained by his failure ever to speak of the 
covenant of God with his people, though it is also significant of his feeling 
that dta0qxn was not the suitable word in his day and circle of thought for 
an agreement between equals that in referring to agreements of this char- 
acter which in the Lxx are called 8ta8jxat he uniformly employs some 
other form of expression. See Riggenbach (loc. cit. sip.). 


IV. USAGE IN LATER NON-JEWISH GREEK. 


In the Greek papyri edited by Petrie, Mahaffy, Grenfell and Hunt, 
Hogarth, Goodspeed, ef a/., 3:a64xy occurs frequently, always in the sense 
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of “testament,” “will.” Many of these are dated in the first and second 
centuries, a few as early as the reign of Augustus. See, e. g., BGU.I 19. 
ii. 5; 75. ii. 8; 1875; 326. i. 1, 3; 327% 340%; 361. ii. 19; IL 388. iii. 5; 448%; 
4647; 592. i. 6, 10; ii. 7; 61359; III 786. ii. 3; 8968; IV 10376; 11135; 11497; 
11517 *; Pap. Gd. Cairo, 29. iii. 3; Pap. Lond. I 77*, etc.; IL 127% 19; 2614; 
P. Oxyr. I 751% %!; 105% et freg.; 106" 4; 1077; II 249*; IIT 48234; 489 
et freg. Cf. M.and M. Voc. p. 148. 

The following passage from Arius Didymus of the first century A. D. 
(quoted by Mullach, Frag. Phil. Gr. II, p. 87*#- is significant. oddéva 
yooy odtwg wudv elvat xat Onerwd3n thy pbotv, bo ox Av onovddbor weta tiv 
gautod teAeuthy elSaovety ta téxva, xa xadic éxavkyetv weAAov H tod- 
vavttoy. "And tabtys yody tis ptAoctopylas xat dtabyxac teAcut&y wédAAovTAs 
SrarlBecbat, xa tv Ett xvopopouudvuy pooveiGety, émttedmous &rodtnbyvtacg xat 
xndeusvas, xat totg ptAcktors mapatibeudvous xat mapaxarodvtag émtxoupety 
abtois: ‘‘No one certainly is so cruel and brutal in his nature that he 
would not be concerned that his children should after his death be pros- 
perous and get on well rather than the contrary. It is this parental 
affection, indeed, that leads those about to die to make a will and to 
provide for those who are still unborn, leaving them stewards and guard- 
ians, and committing them to their best beloved and exhorting them to 
care for them.” 

From the usage, therefore, of writers before N. T. or approximately con- 
temporaneous with it there emerge two distinct meanings of the word. 
“Testament”? or ‘“‘testamentary provision” is the most frequent use in 
classical writers, and is the invariable sense in Josephus and the papyri. 
The meaning ‘‘covenant”’ is very infrequent in classical writers, but is the 
almost invariable meaning in the Lxx, in the O. T. Apocr., both translated 
_and original, both Alexandrian and Palestinian, and in the Pseudepigr. 
and Philo. The essential distinction between the two meanings is that in 
a testament the testator expresses his will as to what shall be done after his 
death, esp. in respect to his property; the covenant is an agreement between 
living persons as to what shall be done by them while living. This distinc- 
tion requires qualification only by the fact that in rare cases, as is il- 
lustrated by the exx. from Iseeus, a 8ta6qxn may be both contractual and 
testamentary in character. It is of prime importance to observe that in 
the 826yxn (7°73) between God and men, so often spoken of in O. T., the 
initiative is with God, and the element of promise or command is promi- 
nent; but that it still remains essentially a covenant, not a testament. In 
their emphasis on the former fact some modern writers seem to lose sight 
of the latter. 


V. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


If with the facts above established in mind, the N. T. examples are ex- 
amined, it becomes evident that in the great majority of these “covenant” 
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in the O. T. sense of nv13 and as just defined is the more appropriate mean- 
ing. See, e.g., Mt. 267° Mk. 14* (with their allusion to Ex. 24°) Lk. 17 
(with its clear reference to the covenant of God with Israel; cf. also 1 Mac. 
115, 63) Lk. 22% (with allusion to Jer. 31%") Acts 3% and 7° (with their explicit 
reference to Gen. 12 and 171°), In the passages in Hebrews, 72% 8% #19, 
etc., despite the contrary arguments of Cremer, Riggenbach, et al., the most 
probable meaning of the word, except in 91% 17, is ‘‘covenant,”’ the mean- 
ing which it clearly has in the passages quoted from the Lxx. It is note- 
worthy that the argument continues after these verses on the same lines as 
before them and unaffected by them. They are most probably a paren- 
thetical attempt of the author to enforce his position by appeal to the facts 
concerning Sta$hxn in a different sense (as a modern preacher discussing 
law in the imperative, moral, sense will parenthetically confirm his argu- 
ment by appeal to the characteristics of law in the wholly different sense 
in which it is used in modern science), or possibly even a gloss of an early 
scribe. Cf. M. and M. Voc. s. v. The identification of the old covenant 
with the law is paralleled in Sir. 243 Ps. Sol. 105; 2 Cor. 3% 4, etc. 

This is also the usage, prevailingly at least, of Paul. Rom. 9‘, with its 
reference to the privileges of Israel; Rom. 112’, with its quotation of Isa. 59%; 
1 Cor. 115, which, whether it be interpreted in the light of Mk. 14% (written 
later than Paul, but doubtless reflecting a tradition antedating his writing), 
or of Jer. 31%!, yields the same meaning; 2 Cor. 3% 4, with their contrast 
between the new covenant and the old, the latter clearly referring to the 
O. T. law; Gal. 424 and Eph. 2", are all most naturally interpreted as speak- 
ing of a “covenant” in the O. T. sense; none of them (except Heb. 9'*f-) 
sustains the meaning “‘ testament.” 

So far from its being self-evident (as Cremer affirms) that the word means 
“testament” in Gal. 3%” the evidence of such meaning must be found 
in the passage itself, without presumption in its favour. That evidence is 
apparently conflicting. Certain elements of the context are consistent 
with the meaning “testament,” and apparently in its favour. Thus v.1 
speaks of that which is to be obtained through the 8tafqjxn as xAnpovoula, 
a word commonly translated “inheritance.” Again, in v.?*, with evident 
reversion to the thought of the xAnpovoula, the phrase xat’ éxayyeAlay 
xAneovéuot, “heirs according to promise,’”’ occurs, The word xAnpovduor 
in turn becomes the occasion of the analogical argument of 41-5, in which 
xdnpovéuos clearly means “heir,”’ not, indeed, one who has received his 
inheritance, nor necessarily one who is to receive it after the death of his 
father, but one who is to enter into a possession not yet his. On the other 
hand, the 3ta0%xn of which 317 speaks is, in the O. T. passage there referred 
to, clearly a covenant. Either, therefore, the apostle, availing himself of 
the ambiguity of the Greek word, speaks of that as a testament which in 
the passage to which he is referring was conceived of as a covenant, or begin- 
ning with the idea of the covenant he has at some point between 31” and 4! 
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introduced the idea, if not of the testament, at least the related notion of 
an heir. As bearing on the decision between these alternatives the follow- 
ing facts must be considered: (a) It is against the theory that 8ta6hxy in 
317 is a will that it is expressly said to have been made by God. For a will 
becomes effective only on the death of the maker of it. The case of a 
father making a will and his son receiving an inheritance on the death of 
the father may be used to illustrate by analogy the relation of God and the 
believer, as is perhaps the case in 41#-; but it is more difficult to suppose 
that the incongruous element of the death of God should either be involved 
in the argument of vv.'*-17 or, though implied in the language, be ignored in 
silence when the will is directly called God’s. (b) The 8ta@qxn of v.% 
must be a covenant, not a will, for of the 3ta$qxy here spoken of it is said 
obdels AOetet A éxtdtatkocetat, and this is true of an agreement, which 
once made can not be modified (except, of course, by mutual agreement of 
the parties to it, an exception too obvious to receive mention), but is not 
true of a will. Ramsay’s argument (Com. pp. 349-370) that because Paul 
speaks of the 3:a6qxn as irrevocable he must have had in mind a will, and 
specifically a Greek will by which a son was adopted into a family and made 
an heir, fails of convincingness, and his conclusions have been disproved 
by Norton at several points. (i) His contention that a Greek will of this 
period ipso facto involved the adoption of a son, so that one accustomed to 
Greek usage would at once understand by d5:a0@4xn a will adopting a son, 
is not borne out by the evidence (Norton, op. cit. pp. 39-55. Cf. also the 
passage quoted above from Ar. Did., from which it appears that at the date 
of that passage a will was thought of primarily as a provision for the chil- 
dren of one’s body). (ii) The evidence does not show that a Greek will, 
whether involving adoption or not, was irrevocable (Norton, pp. 63-68). 
. That adoption within the lifetime of the father was irrevocable after it had 
gone into effect does not carry with it the irrevocability of a will adopting 
a son at death, still less the irrevocability of wills in general. Nor can the 
mention of adoption in 4° be accepted as evidence that Paul here has in 
mind an adoptive will; so essential an element of his argument must have 
been stated here, not remotely suggested many lines later. The evidence 
of the papyri and of Josephus can not be cited for the custom in respect to 
Greek wills, but as showing what ideas Paul would associate with the word 
dia8hxyn, meaning “‘a will,’ it is not without significance that both the 
papyri and Josephus show clearly that the wills of which they speak are 
revocable. In respect to Josephus, see Bell. 1. 664 (33"), 668 f. (33%); 
Ant. 17. 78 (4%). (iii) Ramsay overlooks the fact that if v.1* be from 
Paul he here makes Christ the son and heir, and that it is foreign to Paul’s 
thought in this epistle to think of Christ as son and heir by adoption. Cf. 
Schm., art. “Galatia,” in Encyc. Bib. II 1609. 
To suppose that v.'s ignores the maker of the will, affirming in effect that 
no one but the maker of the will can modify it, is to reduce it to absurdity, 
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since the precise purpose of the argument is to show that God, the maker 
of the «64x, could not by the law that came in later nullify the former. 
Nor can the force of this fact be evaded by appealing* to v.1* as evidence 
that Paul thought of the law as given by angels, hence not from God; for 
30’ &yyéhwv does not describe the law as proceeding from the angels, but only 
as being given by their instrumentality, and the whole argument of vv.19-22 
implies that the law proceeded from God. Only then, in case the apostle’s 
argument in vv.*-!7 involves the application to the dta6qxn . .. . Oe00 of 
statements true of a 8:a04x &vOedmou only after the death of the testator, 
which would deprive the argument not only of convincingness but even 
of speciousness, can the dafqxy be a will. 

If with this evidence against the meaning ‘‘testament,’’ we reconsider 
the evidence of xAnpovou.te and xAneovéuos, we do not find that this fur- 
nishes any substantial evidence in favour of it. For xAneovoulae does not 
at all uniformly mean ‘“‘inheritance”’ in the strict sense of the word, but often 
““possession,”’ occurring as the translation of mbna and in reference to 
the possession which is promised to the seed of Abraham in the covenant. 
See note on xAnpovoulz, chap. 318 xAnpovoulav, in 318, therefore, consti- 
tutes no argument for taking 8:«0qxy in 3}7 in the sense of “‘will.’’ On the 
contrary, by association it rather suggests the covenant. xAnpovduoc, in 
3°9, undoubtedly reverts to the xAnpovoule of 3'8. In the Lxx, where 
this word occurs infrequently, it always means ‘‘an heir,’’ and this is also 
its meaning even in the passages cited by L. & S. for the meaning “‘pos- 
sessor’’ (Isoc. 109 e; Dem. 603 fin.). See also Plut. Cic. 413. Yet in these 
latter passages the word is used tropically, and though in Rom. 817 it means 
“heir,” it can not be taken in the strict sense of that word. So here, also, 
as the reference to xAnpovoutay implies, it probably means, not ‘‘one in- 
heriting under a will,’ but ‘‘destined recipient of the promised possession.” 
The use of xAneovéu.or at this point doubtless leads to its employment in 
the illustration in 4!#- probably with a closer approximation to the usual 
sense of the term, though even here there is no reference to a will or the 
death of the father, and the term quite possibly means ‘‘one who is to come 
into possession of property at a later time.’”’ But whatever the exact sense 
of xAnpovéwoc here, it is more reasonable to recognise a shift of meaning 
at this point, or a gradual shift from 3% to this point, than from this point 
to carry back into 8:a0qjxy in vv." 17, the meaning “testament,” which is 
at variance with the evidence of that passage itself. 

If appeal be made from the evidence of the passage to the usage of the 
readers, and it be said that to them 8t«64xy could mean only “testament,” 
it must be answered (a) it is not certain that the meaning ‘‘covenant” was 
wholly unknown to them. See the evidence respecting classical usage 
above. (b) The assumption (of Ram., e. g.) that the Galatians, being 
Gentiles, must have understood 8ta0yxy in the common Greek sense, ignores 


* Schmiedel, art. “Galatians,” in Encyc. Bib. Il 1611. 
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the fact, of capital importance for the interpretation of Gal. 3"., that 
throughout chaps. 3 and 4 Paul is replying to the arguments of his judaising 
opponents, and is in large part using their terms in the sense which their 
use of them had made familiar to the Galatians. See detached note on 
Sons of Abraham, p. 156. Nor is the general assumption that Paul’s 
usage is governed by that of his Greek readers sustained, but rather dis- 
credited, by a study of Paul’s vocabulary in general, which clearly shows 
that he is strongly influenced by the usage of the corresponding Hebrew 
terms. Cf., e. g., mvedpa and okpt, véouoc, Stxatocdvn and dyuaprla. 
Whether Paul, like many modern preachers, used his own vocabulary in his 
own sense and left to his readers to gather that sense from his way of using 
it, or whether the meanings which Greek words had acquired among the 
Greek-speaking Jews were more familiar to the common people among 
the Greeks, or among Christians in particular, than the remains of the literary 
Greek of that period would lead us to suppose—whatever the reason, a 
study of the apostle’s use of words shows clearly that he was not at all 
limited in his use of them to meanings that can be proved to exist by the 
evidence of contemporary Greek writings. His own writings must furnish 
the decisive evidence as to the meaning which he attached to them. 

To take xat& &%vbowxoy as meaning “‘I am using terms in a Greek, not a 
Hebrew sense,” as Ramsay in effect does, is quite unjustified by the usage of 
that expression. If, indeed, it could be shown that according to the usage 
familiar in Galatia a testament, 8ta$qxn, was irrevocable, then it would be 
evident that Paul’s argument would on that account have appealed more 
effectively to the Galatians, since the most discriminating readers would 
observe the double sense of the word. But even in that case it would 
remain probable that by 8:2$4xm Paul meant simply a covenant. 

_ The contention of Halmel, Uber rémisches Recht im Galaterbrief, that 
d:aOqxn refers to a Roman will, is refuted by the fact that the Roman will 
was revocable by the maker of it. 

In favour of the view advocated by Hauck in Th.St.u.Kr. 1862, pp. 517 f., 
and adopted also by Bous. (SNT. ad loc.), that S:a0hxn signifies a stipula- 
tion (legal instrument), in a sense broad enough to cover both “will” and 
“covenant,” there can be cited some classical examples of d:af}x referring 
to an agreement that included stipulations of a testamentary character 
(cf. Norton, pp. 30-38), but against it is the fact that it brings the statement 
of &@etez, etc., into conflict with the facts, since it is now well established that 
both Greek and Roman wills were revocable by the maker. For that reason 
the 3:a84xn here must not be broad enough to include a will. 

It remains, therefore, that while it is by no means impossible that Paul 
should, availing himself of the more common usage of dta64xy in the Greek- 
speaking world at large, have converted the “covenant” with Abraham 
into a “will,” and based an argument concerning it on the usage of the 
Greek world in respect to wills, yet the evidence of usage and the passage 
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tends strongly to the conclusion that this is not what he did, but that, 
though in 4! he arrived by successive shadings of thought at the idea of 
an heir, by 3ta84xy 3** 17 he meant not “will,” but “covenant,” in the sense 
of the O. T. 43. This conclusion is in harmony with the usage of 
N. T. generally (except Heb. 9'*-) and with the whole context in Gala- 
tians. A covenant or compact duly executed is irrevocable; not to fulfil 
it is a breach of faith. ‘It is evident, first, that the essential thing in the 
covenant, distinguishing it from ordinary contracts or agreements, was the 
oath under the solemn and terrible rites in use—a covenant is an intensified 
oath, and in later times the term ‘oath’ is usual as a synonym of covenant. 
And, secondly, as the consequence of these solemnities, that the covenant 
was an inviolable and immutable deed. Hence a frequent epithet applied 
to covenants is ‘eternal’ (2 Sam. 235, Lk. 248). The penalty of breaking 
the covenant was death through the curse taking effect”? (Davidson, in 
HDB. I 510; see more fully there, and cf. Gen. 1513-18 2628 31f.). The 
O. T. covenant involved promises (see émayyeAtat, v.18), and might be 
spoken of with practically exclusive reference to the element of promise or 
with special reference to the possession (xAneovoula) which they receive to 
whom the covenant pertains. 

To the conclusion that it is in this sense that Paul uses the word, it should 
be added that for the determination of his argument in its essential and 
important features it is, after all, a matter of little consequence whether 
dtaOyxy meant, for him, a covenant or a testament. The proposition for 
which he is contending is clear, namely, that the principle of faith which 
he conceives to have been revealed to Abraham in the promises to him is 
not displaced, as the basis of God’s relationship to men, by the legalism 
which he discovers in the law. Whether he conceived of the revelation to 
Abraham as a divinely initiated, yet in a sense mutual, covenant, or, trop- 
ically speaking, a will, and whether in his effort to present his thought to 
the Galatians he availed himself of the characteristics of covenants between 
men, or of the usage in respect to wills is a matter of the surface of his 
thought rather than the substance. 


XIX. STEPMATI AND XITEPMASIN. 


For the interpretation of the argument which is made to turn on the 
distinction between oxéouatt and oxépuacty the following data must be 
considered: 

1. The word yy, rendered by oxépuc in the Lxx, is used sometimes 
of the seed of plants (Gen. 1" "2% etc.) sometimes of the semen virile 
(Lev. 151# 17 18), but is most commonly a collective noun meaning “pos- 
terity.”” Ina few cases it is used of a single person (Gen. 4% 2117 1 Sam, 1" 
2 Sam. 7 1 Chr. 17"), but in most if not in all of these instances desig- 
nates such person not as an individual but as constituting, or (qualitatively) 
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as belonging to, the posterity of the parent spoken of. The plural, 
p2y71, occurs in 1 Sam. 8", meaning “‘seeds of grain,” “ grain.” In post- 
biblical language a plural yoy and ny is found, meaning ‘‘races” or 
“families,” in the former case races existing side by side. See Levy, Neu- 
hebrdisches u. Chalddisches Wérterbuch, Leipzig, 1876-1889. 

2. In Greek writers oxépue has nearly the same usage as the Hebrew 
yu, but occurs much more frequently in the plural. (a) For the seed 
of plants, it occurs in the singular or plural, and from Hesiod down. See 
Hes. Op. 446, 471; Xen. Occ. 17% 1°; Epict. Diss. 4. 8°. In the papyri the 
plural is the common term for grain. See Pap. Amh. II 61° (B. c. 163); 
Pap. BM. 11 97, 98, 201; III 122, etc. (all from the first century A. D.); BGU. 
I 20% 1°, 311 (second century A.D.) et freg. Pap. Kar. contains 91 examples 
in as many grain receipts, many of them dating from A. D. 158-9; (b) the 
meaning semen virile is illustrated in Pind. Pyth. 327, etc., Eurip., and in 
Epict. Diss. 1. 94; 1. 13°; (c) as a singular collective for offspring, posterity, 
it is among the Greeks a poetic term (Aisch. Fr. 295, Cho. 503); (d) the 
use of the word for an individual is also chiefly poetic in Greek writers; 
thus in the singular in Pind. Ol. 9%; A’sch. Prom. 705; Cho. 234; Soph. PA. 364, 
etc. The use of the plural oxéo«ca for descendants is rare in classic writers 
(4Esch. Eum. 909, Soph. O. C. 600; once even in Plato, Legg. [X 853C). 

3. In Jewish-Greek oxépu.a is used (a) of the seeds of plants: in the singu- 
lar in Gen. 1 1, 29 Deut. 2838 1 Ki. 18%, etc.; in the plural in 1 Sam. 8% 
Ps. 1268 Isa. 611! Dan. (Th.) 11% 16; 1 Enoch 28? (for the seeds of trees); (b) of 
the semen virile, Lev. 151% 17 18; (c) in the singular as a collective term for 
posterity: Gen. 9°; 15%. §, and very frequently in Lxx. So also in Ps. Sol. 
9’? 175 184, of the seed of Abraham and David. In x Enoch 227 it is used 
of the posterity of Cain, and in the phrase orfpya dvOpdxwy, meaning 
“men.” In a few passages it is apparently used of a race, nation, or group 
of people without distinct reference to their descent from a common ances- 
tor: Prov. 1118: oxépya dtxatwy; Isa. 574 65%; so also in Ps. Sol. 17% ; (d) 
in the singular for a single person, in Gen. 4% 211% x Sam. 1 2 Sam. 71 
1 Chr. 17"; (for yy) Deut. 255; (for 12) Susan. 56; but in all these 
instances the term itself is probably not individualising, but is to be under- 
stood as the Hebrew term is explained above; (e) in the plural for descend- 
ants: Dan. (Th.) 1131; 4 Mac. 181; Jos. Ant. 8. 200 (78). Of oxépu.ata used 
in the sense of ntyu of late Hebrew, meaning “lines of descent,’’ there 
are apparently no examples in either Jewish or non-Jewish Greek. 

4. InN. T. oxépua is used: (a) for vegetable seed, both in the singular 
as a collective term (Mt. 13% et freg.) and in the plural (Mt. 13% x Cor. 1538); 
in Rom. 9° figuratively for the remnant of a nation from which it may 
spring anew; (b) for semen virile: Heb. 11"; (c) in the sense, “race,” “pos- 
terity”’: Mk. 122° #1, 22 Jn. 74 833 Rom. 1? 413, etc. An instance of the noun 
used by implication of a single person, qualitatively, as in the Lxx, occurs 
in 2 Cor. 11%. 
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5. The retention of the xa in the phrase xal t@ oxépuort in Gal. 3'6 in- 
dicates that the apostle has in mind a passage in which not simply t@ oxéppatt, 
but xat t@ oxéoyartt occurs; hence, Gen. 13%, or 178, in both of which the 
promise pertains to the possession of the promised land, or 177, in which 
the promise of God is that he will be the God of the seed of Abraham. 
Both these promises would doubtless be interpreted by Paul as involving 
the promise of divine favour, the promise that they to whom it pertained 
should be the people of God. 

6. In the O. T. passages to which Paul must be supposed to refer in 
Gal. 3" it is beyond all question clear that yy in Hebrew and oxépyc in the 
Lxx are used collectively, signifying “posterity.” See esp. Gen. 13!¢ 155 
177-*, Yet it must also be noticed that the promise that the land should 
be given to the seed of Abraham does not necessarily involve the participa- 
tion of all the seed in that possession (the assertion that a man left his prop- 
erty to his family does not necessarily mean that all the members of the 
family share in it); and, moreover, that even in Gen. (see 21", quoted by 
Paul in Rom.:9’), there is a clear intimation of a division among the de- 
scendants of Abraham and the promise to Abraham’s seed is restricted to 
the descendants of Isaac. This does not modify the meaning of the terms 
yu and oxéeye, but by suggesting a distinction among the seed of Abraham, 
perhaps prepares the way for the thought that there is a seed which is the 
heir of the promises, and a seed which is such only in that it is descended 
from Abraham. 

7. Of the suggestion thus afforded by Gen. 21” Paul, in fact, avails him- 
self in Rom. 9°#-, using the word oxépue in v.’, qualitatively, of Abraham’s 
descendants without distinction, but in v.* to designate those who are heirs 
of the promise. In the following verses of this passage, also, he argues 
that the separation between the seed of Isaac and Ishmael was followed 
by other like divisions, culminating in the creation of a new people— 
those that are called, not from the Jews only but also from the Gentiles 
(v.4). 

8. In Rom. 41-18 Paul interprets the seed of Abraham, to whom the prom- 
ises were to be fulfilled in the collective sense and as including all that 
believe, both Jews and Gentiles. This is also the view distinctly expressed 
in the immediate context of the present passage (v.%). 

g. In this same passage, vv.?* 2°, the apostle has also expressed the 
thought that believers, the seed of Abraham, are all one person (els) in 
Christ Jesus. The sentence is ambiguous, but its thought may be kindred 
with that expressed in x Cor. 12", that believers constitute one body, and 
that body Christ, or akin to the identification of a race or family with its 
ancestor; cf. Rom. 9% 7 1%, Thus for the interpretation of Xptoté¢ in 
the present verse as referring to all believers as a single body or race desig- 
nated by its head, there are if not exact parallels, yet close analogies, and 


these in the immediate context. 
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These considerations suggest three possible interpretations of Gal. 3%¢: 

(a) That oxépya is to be taken as meaning an individual descendant 
(cf. 1 and 3 above), and évé¢ as one person, oxépyata as meaning descend- 
ants, and xoAA@y many persons, and Xototé¢ is to be understood of Jesus 
personally. The thought then is, ‘‘He says not to the seeds, meaning many 
persons, but to his seed, meaning one person, viz., Christ.” 

(b) That oxépua means a single line of descent, évé¢ one such line, 
onéouatx lines of descent, xoAA@v many such lines, and Xoetotés is to be 
understood of the one line of spiritual descendants, that spiritual race of 
which Christ is the head; so Dalmer and Zahn. Cf. also Bacon, JBL. 1917, 
pp. 139 ff., who makes the plurality which Paul denies, that of Jew and 
Gentile (see Rom. 4!*), bond and slave, etc., and the unity the one undi- 
vided body of Christ. 

(c) That oxépucz and corépuatx are to be understood as designating 
respectively one and many individuals (as in 1), and Xetotég as a personal 
name, yet as standing not for Jesus alone and strictly as an individual, but 
for him as the head of a race or community; cf. 9 above. 

Could it be shown that oxépyeca was in Paul’s day current in the sense 
which is expressed by nytt in late Hebrew, the second of these 
interpretations would probably have the strongest claim to acceptance as 
being most consistent with the attested usage of words and the apostle’s 
usual interpretation of Abraham’s seed, though it would involve a use of 
Xetsts¢ not precisely paralleled elsewhere in Paul. Nor is it impossible 
that Paul, assuming it to be self-evident that oxépya in this connection 
could mean nothing else than posterity, has invented for it so used a plural; 
as in English one might say, “‘ He speaks not of posterities, but of posterity” 
(cf. Ltft. ad loc., who in defence of a different interpretation makes a similar 
suggestion). If the absence of evidence of such a use of oxépuata, and 
especially the fact that Paul must, it would seem, have expressed this idea 
more clearly than by the bare words $¢ éotty Xoetotés without intimation 
of their mystical or corporate meaning (cf. 1 Cor. 12! and Sief. ad loc.) 
deter us from adopting this view, it will be necessary to choose between 
(a) and (c). Of these the first is open to no serious objection on purely 
lexical grounds. For while the use of the singular oxépy« is not precisely 
identical with that found in the passages cited in 3 (d) above, it is approxi- 
mately so (see esp. Gen. 4%), and the classical examples, 2 (d), clearly show 
that such a meaning is not foreign to Greek usage; the sense ascribed to 
the plural is verified both by classical and late Greek usage. But its inter- 
pretation of Xpteté¢ in a strictly individual sense implies a conception of 
the seed of Abraham as a single person which is in conflict with the apos- 
tle’s everywhere else expressed notion of the seed of Abraham and even 
with the immediate context (v.2*). The third view is open to the objection, 
obviated by the second, that it takes the word oxépyuz (in the singular) in a 
sense different from that which it has elsewhere in Paul. But since it takes 
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the word in a sense vouched for by examples from Greek writers, and 
retains the apostle’s usual conception of the thing referred to, it must prob- 
ably be preferred to either of the other possible views. The argument 
thus interpreted may be paraphrased as follows: And when God said ‘“‘and 
to thy seed” he spoke not of many persons, the descendants of Abraham 
in general, but of one person, and that one Christ, who is the head of that 
people to which belong all that are joined to him by faith. 

But it is difficult to accept even the most probable of these interpreta- 
tions as an expression of the apostle’s thought, not because he is incapable 
of adopting a rabbinic method of interpretation, but because of the inhar- 
moniousness of such an interpretation with his other references to the 
passage, and because the sentence contributes little to the force of his argu- 
ment at this point. It is, moreover, not in harmony with the thought of 
vv.?% 2°, where the word “‘seed’’ is used collectively and predicated not of 
Christ but of those who are Christ’s. These considerations raise the ques- 
tion whether the whole sentence from od Agyet to Xptorbs is not a primitive 
corruption, and due to an early editor rather than to Paul. There is signifi- 
cant evidence to which due attention has not usually been given (yet cf. 
Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 366 f.) that at so early a period 
that the evidence of it is now chiefly, though not wholly, internal and not 
documentary, the epistles of Paul were collected and edited. To this 
process we may assign the bringing together into one epistle of the parts 
of three or more letters that are now to be found in so-called 2 Cor.; 
the similar gathering into one of all the extant fragments of Paul’s letters 
to the Philippians; the addition of 161-*5 to the Epistle to the Romans; the 
appending of the doxology of Rom. 16%-27, if not also the benediction of 
2 Cor. 13", both of these latter quite unlike the conclusion of Paul’s other 
letters; and doubtless certain other editorial changes in the original text. 
That these processes were not accomplished solely by paste and scissors, but 
involved some addition of at least short phrases or sentences is evident. It 
is not, therefore, improbable that in connection with this process occasional 
comments on the text were added either directly to the text or to the margin, 
but in either case so early as to have become incorporated into the parent 
of all extant manuscripts. As respects the present sentence it is evident 
that the omission of it leaves a consistent connection, todto 38 Aéyw taking 
up the thought appropriately after xat 7@ oxépuatt adtod and that the in- 
terjected sentence is complete in itself, and such a comment as an early 
editor might make. The objection to the first of the above-named inter- 
pretations that it conflicts with the apostle’s conception of Christ as else- 
where expressed would, of course, not apply if it is an editorial remark, 
and on this hypothesis this interpretation is probably to be preferred to 
either of the others. 

Ltft.’s view that oxéopyata is, so to speak, a coined plural, “a forced and 
exceptional usage,” and that the apostle “‘is not laying stress on the particu- 
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lar word used, but on the fact that a singular noun of some kind, a collective 
term is employed, where t& téxva or ot &mbyovor, for instance, might have 
been substituted, encounters the difficulty that, making the contrast be- 
tween seeds and seed, between many and one, a contrast not between many 
persons and one person, but between many persons and one body of per- 
sons, it is unsupported by intimation of the passage that such is the nature 
of the intended contrast; rather does the clause 6¢ éotty Xetoté¢ seem 
directly to exclude it. To have expressed this thought would have required 
a collective term—sot)atos, e. g., after évé¢ or at least $¢ éotty td cba 
Xprotod in place of 8¢ éotty Xertoté¢. Ell. apparently wavers between 
understanding oxépya and Xototé¢ of Christ personally and taking them 
inclusively as denoting “not merely the spiritual posterity of Abraham but 
him in whom that posterity is all organically united.” 


XX. TA XTOIXEIA TOY KOZMOY.* 


The meaning of t& ototysta tod xédcj0v has been discussed from the 
early Christian centuries, and is still in dispute. ototyetov is found in 
Greek writers from Plato on; in later Greek writers it is of very frequent 
occurrence. It is related to ototyos, ‘“‘a line,” “‘a row,” ‘‘a rank,” and its 
fundamental meaning is apparently “‘standing in a row,” hence “an element 
of a series.” 

Grouping in one conspectus usage from Plato to Plutarch, with occasional 
use of later passages, yields the following table of meanings: 

1. An element of speech, a letter of the alphabet, or, more exactly, the 
elementary sound for which it stands: Plato, Crat. 422A: (dvéuara) & 
@orepel ototyeta tHy GAdwy éott nat A6ywv xat dvoudtwy, “ (names) which 
are, as it were, elements of all other words and names.” See also Plato, 
Polit. 277E, et freg.; Plut. Quest conv. IX, Prob. 31; Philo, Opif. mund. 127 
(42). It is expressly distinguished from the syllable, because the latter can 
be broken up into diverse elements, in Aristot. Metaph. 6. 17% (1041 b*); 
Poet. 20. 1 ff. (1456 b?°f-); Categ. 9(12). 3 (14 a39f-), 

Kart& ototyetov means “‘alphabetically,’ or by metonymy, “in order,” 
Plut. Defect. orac. 23. 

By metonymy, the elements or ultimate parts of anything are called 


* Of the abundant literature upon the subject the following works are of special note: 
Neander, Planting and Training of the Christian Church, Bk. III, chap. 9; Bk. VI, chap 1; 
Schneckenburger, ‘“‘Was sind die orocxeta tod xéguou?” in Theol. Jahrbuch, 1848, pp. 444-4533 
Hilgenfeld, Der Galaterbrief, pp. 66 f.; Hincks, “The Meaning of the Phrase ra orotxeia 
tov xogpov in Gal. 4% and Col. 2,” in JBL. 1896, Pt. I, pp. 183 f.; Spitta, Der sweite Brief 
Petrus u. d. Br. d. Judas, pp. 263 ff.; Everling, Die paulinische Angelologie u. Dimonologie, 
pp. 65 ff.; Diels, Elementum ; Deissmann, art. “Elements” in Encyc. Bibl.; Pfister, “Die 
orotxeia Tov kogov in den Briefen des Apostels Paulus,” in Philologus, LXITX, ror10, pp. 
410 f.; Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery Religions, pp. 24 ff., 61 f.; Clemen, Primitive 
Christianity, pp. 106 f., 109 f.; Reitzenstein, Poimandres, pp. 71, 74, 80.; Sieffert, Der Brief 
an die Galater (in Meyer series, oth ed.), pp. 235 ff.; Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt im Glauden des 
Paulus, pp. 78-85, 227-230, 
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ototyeia: as of things in general: Xen. Mem. 2. 1', Plato, Polit. 278C; of a 
state: Aristot. Pol. 5.9° (1309 b'*); cf. Isoc. 18 a (218); of a discourse: 
Aristot. Rhet. 1. 6! (1362 a%); 2. 2218 (1396 b*! #); Dion. Hal. Comp. verb. 2. 

2. One of the component parts of physical bodies. According to Diogenes 
Laertius first used by Plato in this sense. Empedocles employed the term 
etGduata and Anaxagoras onéouata, though Aristot. Metaph. 1. 4° (985 a*); 
2. 3? (998%), ascribes the use of otoryetoy to Empedocles, and Diogenes 
Laertius (II 11; IX 3?) employs it in speaking of the views of other pre- 
Socratic philosophers. Sometimes identified with éeyh, sometimes distin- 
guished from it: Plato, Tim. 48B: éyouev doyas abt& tiOguevor otoryeta tod 
maytéc: “We call them (fire, water, air, earth) principles, regarding them as 
elements of the totality.” See also Plato, The@t. 201E; 202B, etc.; Aristot. 
Meteor. 1. 11 (338 a”), etc. 

By metonymy, anything that is small, simple and indivisible is called 
otorxetov. Aristot. Metaph. 4. 34 (1014 b’). Likewise, by metonymy, the 
term ototyetoy is applied to a genus, because it has one definition: Aristot. 
Metaph. 4. 35 (1014 b’). 

Among the Stoics, as testified by Diogenes Laertius and other witnesses, 
the term was in common use for the four elements, earth, water, air, fire, 
which were distinguished from the two é&oyatl, 826¢ (Adyoc) and by (odcla). 
See, e. g., Diog. Laert. VII 1%f- (134 f.); III 1 (24); V x (32); VIII 22 
(76); IX 3? (21). Similarly in other writers influenced by Stoicism: Wisd. 
737 1918; Philo, Quis rer. div. 197 (41), etc.; 4 Mac. 12"; Epict. Diss. 3% 44; 
Plut. Aristid. 64; Herm. Vis. 3. 133; Just. Mart. Dial. 62?; Athenag. 221 8, 

By Philo and Plutarch the term was applied also to the sea, as one of the 
parts of the earth: Plut. Quest. conv. VIII, Prob. 82; Ag. an Ign. 8>; Philo, 
Opif. mund. (131) 45. 

In Orac. Sib. 22° it is said: téte ynpebcet ototyeta nodmavta ta xdcuov, 
and the ot. t. x. are defined as dhe, yat«, OkAacoa, phos, mbAos, Huata, 
vixtes; in 8337 as &ho, yata, OkAacoa, pkos mupds alfoudvoto, xat nbA0¢ 
odedytos, xat OE, xat Huata m&vea. In 38°, where the language is otherwise 
very similar to 27°, tk is omitted and xé6suou apparently limits the verb in 
the sense of ‘‘order.” As yneeboet naturally requires a genitive to com- 
plete its meaning and the té& after its noun is in any case awkward. it is a 
question whether it should not be omitted in 27° and 8%”. In any case, we 
have here an exceptional conception of the otoryeta, including two of the 
Stoic four elements, the sea, which Philo and Plutarch also call orotyetoy, 
and four others which may be called semi-astronomical. 

By metonymy ototyetoy denotes that in which qualities inhere: Plut. 
Defect. orac. 10. 

3. A premise or fundamental proposition of a demonstration: Aristot. 
Metaph. 2. 32% (998 0%): xat tov Staypaypdtwy tadta ototysta Aéyouev 
dy at dwodelters gvumkeyouctv. See also Plut. Marcell. 175, and cf. 
Aristot. Metaph. 4. 3? (1014 a%-) cited under 4 below. Apparently it is 
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in this sense that the word was applied by later writers to Euclid’s work on 
mathematics, and that of Archimedes. Aristot., Metaph. 4. 3 (1014 b**-), 
apparently using otoryetov and é&pxy as synonyms, calls the unit and the 
point dexat, but only by implication otoryetoy. In Topica 8. 3¢ (158 b*), 
8. 14 (12)* (163 b™); Cat. 9 (12)* (14 a%*) ototyetoy is applied to a line or 
circle. It is in a kindred sense, also, that Aristot. uses ototystoy of the 
even and the odd, the limited and the unlimited, as the fundamental ele- 
ments of things, Metaph. 1. 5? (986 a'). 

Aristoph. Eccl. 652, in which vd otoryetov means the shadow on a sun- 
dial, seems to imply the meaning “‘a line.”” See also Plut. Soll. anim. 29. 

4. With a force closely akin to the preceding, sometimes scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from it: a simple or elementary principle of knowledge or 
instruction. Isoc. 18a (2%): atta yae ototyetx modta xa udytota 
yenotis woAdttelac éovtv. Nicolaus Com. 1. 30 (Meineke Com. Frag. IV 
579): ovotysta pev tair’ gott tio SAnc téxync. See also Plato, Legg. 
VII 790C; Aristot. Metaph. 4. 3? (1014 a*); Plut. Lib. ed. 16; Cornut. 14; 
Heb. 51; and cf. Xen. Mem 2. 11, cited under 1. 

5. Aristotle, having in mind the previous senses of the word, employs it 
as an inclusive term to cover two or more of them, defining it as “that from 
which as a constituent first principle, indivisible into other kinds of things, 
things of another kind are produced”: Metaph. 4. 32 (1014 a?°-51): ototyetov 
éyerat €& 05 cbyxettar momtou évurkeyovtos &dtatoétou tH elder elc Breoov 
el3oc. Cf. Metaph. 2. 32% (998 a*f-); 6.1712 (1014 b%); 12. 10 (1086 b); 
Categ. 9 (12)4 (14 a3°f-), Plutarch in Com. not. 48, 49 says: 0b ae otoryetov 
00S’ doy td weuryuévoy, dAM’ 2& Oy uéutxrat, and a little later refers to the 
four re@ta ototyeta. Cf. also Prim. frig. 7. But in Plac. phil. 11-* he dis- 
tinguishes ototyetoy from py, expressly defining otoryeia as obvOetx, com- 
posite, as distinguished from éey%, which is not dependent upon anything 
that existed before. 

6. A heavenly body, star, sun, constellation, etc. 

(a) A constellation: Diog. Laert. VI 9? (102): obtog (sc. Mevé8nuoc), xab& 
ensty *InxbBotoc,* elg tocottoy tepatelac HAacev, ate "Hetwboc dvahaBdy 
oxnua neptyet . . . hy 88 abt FH ecbc ality . . . tidos "Apxadixds ext tis 
xegahijs, Exwy Evugacuéva te S3exa atoryeta. So also in “A Syriac Life of 
Clement of Rome,” in Bulletin of John Rylands Library, Vol. IV, No. 1, 
p. 88. 


* Diels, Elementum, p. 45, places Hippobotos at latest in the first Christian century; but 
von Christ, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. I 1%, p. 68, declizes to fix his date except as after Sotion, who 
belongs in the second century B.c., and before Diogenes Laertius (ca. 200 A. D.). It must 
also be remembered that the employment of orovxeia by Diogenes Laertius in reciting the 
statement of Hippobotos is not conclusive evidence that Hippobotos used the word, for 
Diogenes, though stating in III 1 (24) that Plato was the first to employ it in philosophy, 
elsewhere uses it in quoting the opinions of pre-Socratic philosophers. See II 11; EX 32 (21). 
Our first decisive evidence of the use of srocxeiov in an astronomical sense is, therefore, that 
of the Christian writers of the middle of the second century. 
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(b) In the general sense of a heavenly body, a star or planet: Just. Mart. 
Trypho, 23%: dpate Stt t& ototyeta obx d&pyet o0d8 caBGariter. Just. Mart. 
Apol. II 5*: 6 Oed¢ thy mkvta xbouov norhoas xa ta extyeta dvOodnotc bxo- 
wabas xat ta olpkvta ororyeta etc abEnoty xaendy xat Wpdy wetaBoAds xoouhoas. 
Ep. ad Diogn. 7%: 05 (sc. tod Oe0d) t& puothora moti> nkvta qudkoce t& 
atotxetx. See also Theoph. ad Autol. 14, and Theod. Comm. on Gal. and 
Col. Cf. Aristides, Apol., chaps. III, IV, V. But the usage seems to 
show that the term here, while including the heavenly bodies, includes 
also fire and earth—hence that the word means not the stars or sun, but the 
physical elements of which these are composed. Cf. exx. from Orac. Sib. 
under 2. 

By metonymy a great man, a light, a star: Eus. Hist. Eccl. III 31; V 24, 
in both cases quoting from Polycrates. 

7. A spirit or demon. This meaning might possibly be ascribed to the 
word in Manetho 4% (ca. 300 B.C.): tadta tot odeavlwy dotopwy otoryeta 
tétuxtat. But the context does not require anything other than the 
familiar classical usage of the word (physical) elements, and in view of the 
date of the passage any other meaning is improbable. Everling, Die 
paulinische Angelologie und Démonologie, cites as an example of this usage 
Test. Sal. §34.* On the basis of mss. HLPVW, C. C. McCown in his 
(unpublished) work, Testamentum Salamonis, reads as follows (§ VIII): 
xar HAVoy mvebuata Ext& ouvdedeueva xalt cuunenAcyusva eVoopa tH elder xat 
sUoxnua. ya 5 Doroudy (Sov tadta gbabyaca xal éxnodtyca alth: duets 
tlyec goté; of S& elzov: ucts gaudy T ototyeta TOU xocwoxe&topos TOU oxbtoUG. 
xal pnsty 6 ne@tocs: éyw elue * ’Anx&t, etc. Deissmann (Lncyc. Bib. art. 
“Elements”’) cites the Orphic Hymns 65‘, in which Hephestus is called 
‘ototyetov &uweuogc, and the Hermes Trismegistus, in which the gods 
come as ototyeta before the supreme God. This evidence, confirmed 
also by modern Greek usage, leaves no doubt that ctotystov did even- 
tually come to mean an “‘angel,” “spirit,” or ‘‘god.” What is not clear 
is that this usage belongs to the first century A.p. That the Jewish 
writers ascribed a spirit or angel to various physical objects is clearly shown 
from 1 Enoch 601 -*!; Jub. 2?#- cited by Bous. (Rel. d. Jud.2, p. 372), but 
not that they were called ototystz. Bous. cites 2 Enoch 167 as evidence 
of this. But aside from the fact that we have not the Greek text of this 
book and hence can not say for certain that ototyete occurred in this pas- 
sage, the occurrence of the word “‘elements,”’ between the words “‘spirits”’ 
and ‘‘angels”’ scarcely proves that this word itself means “‘angels.”’ Chaps. 
12! and 1s! identify the elements of the sun with the Phcenixes and Chal- 
kydri, which are flying creatures, with feet and tails in the form of a lion, 


* This is the notation of Conybeare in his translation, published in Jewish Quarterly Review, 
IX 1-45. 

+ For orocxeia, etc., VWGI. read ra Aeyoueva ororxeta of KooMoKparopes TOD oKOTOUS 
rovrov. P: éx T@v TplLaxovTa TpL@Y OTOLXELwy TOU KéaMoU TOU akdTOUS. HI: croxeta TOD 
Koomoxparopos, omitting xai dnow 6 mparos, etc., and adding rd dpyavoy tov O[eov]. 
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a crocodile’s head, and twelve wings like those of angels, but do not make 
them angels or spirits. Tatian, Oratio ad Grecos, chap. 12, says that there 
is a spirit (xvedua) in the stars, the angels, the plants, the water, in men, 
in animals. This is the same inclusive use of mvedya which appears in 
Sextus Empiricus (B SSF. pp. 139 f.), but involves no use of ototyetov in 
this sense. In chap. 21 Tatian says he can not be persuaded to worship 
cov ototyetwy thy Oxédctacty. But the ototyeta are apparently the material 
elements of the world into which by allegorical interpretation the Greeks 
resolve their deities (see context), not the deities themselves. 

Apparently, therefore, there is no definite evidence that ototyetov meant 
“spirit,” “angel,” or “demon” earlier than Test. Sal., which in its present 
form is post-Christian, and may not be earlier than the third or fourth cen- 
tury, to which McCown assigns it. See Deissmann, op. cit. col. 1260; of. 
Harnack, Alichristliche Litteratur, I 858. 

Of the various meanings of xéowoc (in Greek literature from Homer 
down) the following only need to be taken into account: 

1. The world in the physical sense, with greater or less inclusiveness, 
but not with exclusive reference to the earth: Wisd. 1117: 03 yao Arbpet 
4 xavtroduvau.ss cou yelo xat xtloaca tov xdomoy [€&] &udopou UAns. Jn. 175: 
med to toy xdcmov elvat. Acts 17%: & Bedco & nothoac toy xbdonov xar mdvra 
ta éy at. See also Plat. Tim. 27A; Aristot. Cal. 11° fin. (280 a”). 

2. The firmament, the universe exclusive of the earth: Isoc. 78 c: ths 
yaxo Ns ankons ths Oxd tH xbouw xetuévng Slya tetuNUevns, xalk THs ud 
"Alas, ths 8& Ededans xadounévns. ... Deut. 419: xat uh dvabrAddac ec 
toy ovpavoy xat [Sy tov HAtov xat thy ceAnyyny xat tods datépas xal mkvta tov 
xdarov tod odeavod cAavnbelc ceocxuvions adtots xa Aatpedans adtotc, & 
a&névetuey Kbotoc 6 Bedc cou att&k n&aty totic ZOvecty totic Sxoxktw TOU obpayod. 
Cf. also Philo, Vita Mosis, III 133 (14). 

3. The world of humanity: Wisd. 274: g@évp 33 ScaQbA0u Odvatoc etonABey 
ets toy xdcuov. Rom. 38: éxst nico xptvet & Bebo thy xbcuov. See also 
Jn. 316, 17, 19 Rom. 532 1112, 

4. The sinful world, humanity as alienated from God: 2 Cor. 71°: 4 8% 
cov xdcnou AUT Odvatov xatepyatetat. See also 1 Jn. 3% 18 1518, 

5. The mode of life which is characterised by earthly advantages, viewed 
as obstacles to righteousness: Gal. 6: St 03 guol xbauocg éctabowrat xc7o 
x6cyuy. See also Mt. 162° 1 Jn. 215 Jas, 127 44, 

The phrase t& ototyetx tod x6o0u occurs in N. T. three times, Gal. 42 
and Col. 2% 2°. Instances of its earlier occurrences have not been pointed 
out, the nearest approximation being perhaps in Wisd. 717, eldévat obotacty 
xbcun0u xat évéoyetayv ototyelwy, where xdcuoc is used in the first sense 
named above and otoryetwy apparently in the second of its meanings. 
Orac. Sib. 2?°6; 837 contain the phrase ototyeta tz xdcuou, but, as pointed 
out above, the text is open to suspicion. Of the various meanings that 
have been proposed for the phrase the following are most worthy of con- 
sideration: 
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1. The meaning suggested by Wisd. 71”, viz., the physical elements of 
the universe. This interpretation is adopted by Beng. and Zahn, who 
find in it a reference to the fact that the Mosaic law not only fixes its sacred 
days and periods by the movements of the heavenly bodies, but contains 
many commands pertaining to physical matters; in a similar sense by 
Holsten; by Neander (Planting and Training, Bk. III, chap. 9; Bk. VI, 
chap. 1) with reference to material elements in both Judaism and heathen- 
ism (he makes no mention of the heavenly bodies), and by various others 
with varying specific application. 

2. The meaning attested for otoryeta by Justin Martyr, et al., and ex- 
pressly advocated as that of t& ot. t. x6ou. in Gal. and Col. by Theodoret 
in his commentaries on those epistles, viz. the heavenly bodies, which the 
Galatians worshipped before their conversion and to which they would be 
doing reverence again if they should adopt the Jewish observance of days 
and weeks and months. “For before, he says, ye were deemed worthy of 
the calling, ye served those that are not by nature gods, deifying the ele- 
ments; but now the Master, Christ, has freed you from this error; and I 
do not know how you are going back into the same error. For when ye 
keep Sabbaths and new moons and the other days, and fear the transgres- 
sion of these ye are like those who deify the elements.’’ Theodoret on 
Gal. 4. This interpretation generally adopted by the fathers has also 
found wide acceptance in more recent times. Hilg. (Galaterbrief, pp. 66 ff.) 
holds to this interpretation, but with the added suggestion that the apostle 
is thinking of the heavenly bodies as living beings, gods of the Gentiles and 
in his own view lower gods (cf. Deut. 41°), which have an influence on the 
lives and destinies of men, and which as heavenly bodies control the cycle 
of Jewish feasts. So similarly Diels, Elementum, pp. sof.; Bous. SNT. 
ad loc.; Clemen, Primitive Christianity, p. 106 ff.; contra, Kennedy, St. Paul 
and the Mystery Religions, pp. 24, 25, 60 f. 

3. The spirits that are associated with the otoryete in the physical sense, 
whether stars or other existences, and so angels and spirits in general. So 
Ritschl, Rechifertigung u. Verséhnung, Vol. II, pp. 252 f. (who finds in the 
passage a reference to the angels through whom the law was given, but who 
are also associated with the phenomena of nature [Ps. 104‘], the thunderings 
of Mt. Sinai being the evidence of their presence at the giving of the law); 
Spitta, Zw. Br. Petrus u. Judas, pp. 263 ff.; Everling, Die paulinische 
Angelologie und Démonologie, pp. 65 ff., with inclusion of the angelic powers 
to which the Jews were subjected and the deities of the Gentiles. Similarly, 
Dib. Gut. pp. 78 f., but with characterisation of the difference between this 
and the preceding view as unimportant. 

4. The elements of religious knowledge, possessed by men: a description 
applicable both to the Gentile religion of the Galatians and to Judaism 
before Christ. Under this term are included ritual observances, but the 
reference is not to them exclusively nor to them as ritual, but as elemen- 
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tary, adapted to children. So substantially Tert. (Adv. Marc. V 4) Hier. 
Erasm. Calv. Wies. (but with reference to O. T. only) Mey. Ell. Ltft. Sief. 
et al. with reference to Jews and Gentiles. 

The ancient world undoubtedly believed in numerous supernatural beings, 
intermediary between God and men. No doubt, also, Paul shared this 
belief to a large extent. He believed in Satan and angels, and apparently 
in numerous “principalities and powers.’’ He seems to have attributed 
real existence to the heathen gods, though denying their deity; quite prob- 
ably he identified them with the “principalities and powers.” Thus they 
played for him an important part in the religion of the Gentiles. In Judaism, 
also, the angels had a place in that the law was given through them; and 
though they are not represented as hostile to God or Christ, they might be 
thought of as such in the sense that they, or the law which came through 
them, were in rivalry with Christ. It is also true that ototyeia was very 
widely used of the elements of the physical world, and that there was a 
tendency to extend this use from the four ultimate elements to the parts of 
the world in a looser sense, including the sea and the sky, day and night. 
In Christian writers later than the N. T., possibly, also, in other writers 
who antedated Paul, the heavenly bodies are called otoryciz. Before de- 
ciding, however, that it was to any of these things, either the elements of 
the physical world, or the heavenly bodies, or to any spirits which inhabited 
them, that Paul referred, the following facts must be considered: 

1. Precisely the phrase <& ototysta tod xdc0v has not been observed 
elsewhere than in the two passages in the Pauline epistles. Neither Sap. 77 
nor Orac. Sib. 2°; 87, nor Manetho 4% have just this phrase, nor furnish 
more than a suggestion as to the meaning of the Pauline expression. Nor 
can it be assumed to be identical with the t& otoryet« of the philosophers 
or the ta otedyta otoryetz of Justin Martyr. The decisive word as to the 
‘meaning of Paul’s phrase must be found, if at all, in Paul himself. 

2. There is no clear evidence that +t& ototyetx had in Paul’s day come 
to be used of deities or other like beings; for even if the evidence of Diogenes 
Laertius be supposed to prove the use of ototyeiov in an astronomical sense 
in the first century, the fact that a star might be called ctoryeiov and that 
a star might be worshipped does not give to otoryetov the meaning “deity”; 
as the fact that a cow is an animal and is worshipped does not make “ani- 
mal” mean “god.” While, therefore, cz otoryeix tod xécn0v might mean 
the stars or planets, the view that it means the spirits that dwelt in or con- 
trolled the heavenly bodies has but indirect and slender support. 

3. The use of t& ototyeiz in v.* as synonymous with ta. ot. +. xooy. of 
v.* suggests that probably the emphatic element of the phrase is conveyed 
by ctotyeix. This is confirmed by the addition of the adjectives dofev) 
xat xrwya. Cf. also Heb. 5% in which the ctotyeia are depreciated because 
of their elementary character. 

4. The context of the phrase in v.? and of the synonymous expression in 
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v.%, esp. the reference to the possible acceptance of the Jewish law by the 
Gentile Galatians as a re-enslavement to the elements, shows that what- 
ever the precise meaning of the words otoryetx and xécuou, the whole ex- 
pression bxd . . . dedouvAwuévor (v.%) and the similar language of v.° refers 
inclusively to the condition, both of the Jews as men under law, and of 
idol-worshippers. See in com. ad loc. on the reference of jis. 

5. The tacit assumption that tk ototyetx tod xbcuov, to which the 
Galatians were formerly in bondage, were precisely the same as those to 
which they were on the point of returning, is unwarranted. It is, indeed, 
to be assumed that the phrase has the same meaning in both cases, but it is 
entirely possible that it is descriptive rather than directly identifying, and 
denotes a category inclusive of those things to which the Galatians were 
enslaved and those to which they are now in danger of returning. 

6. The contention of Everling, Bousset, and Dibelius that because v.*® 
affirms that the Galatians were in bondage to gods that by nature are not 
such, therefore the otovystz to which v.* speaks of them (and the Jews) 
as being in bondage must be personal beings, gods, is without good founda- 
tion. The same fact may be, and often is expressed both in personal and 
impersonal terms. Does it follow from Rom. 617 and * that 6 téxog 8t3axH¢ 
is God? Especially is it the case that personal terms may be used by 
way of illustration to describe an impersonal fact. It no more follows that 
the ototyetx are personal because of the previous émttedmous xat ofxovduous 
than that 6 vduo¢ is personal because personified as ratS8aywyés. With 
the recognition of this fact and of the absence of any reference to spirits 
in this connection the chief support of Everling’s view falls to the ground. 

7. On the other hand, the close connection of 8te fuey vyrtot in v.? with 
bxd t& ototyeta obviously suggests the meaning “elementary teachings.” 
Not only so, but the whole passage from 3% to 4’, if not also to 4%, is per- 
meated with the thought that the Jewish system which the Galatians are 
being urged to take up is imperfect, adapted to childhood, and the whole 
purpose of the argument is to dissuade the Galatians from accepting this 
system on the ground that it is childish, fitted, like their old idol-worship, 
for the infancy of the race. Like other passages of the epistle, it appeals 
not only to their reason, but to their emotions. 

8. The adjectives éofevy and rtwy&% have no appropriateness as applied 
to the heavenly bodies, and but little with reference to the physical elements 
of the material universe, but appropriately describe the elements of an 
imperfect religious system as compared with the full truth of the revelation 
in Christ. 

9. The mention of days, months, and years in v.1° suggests the possibility 
of a reference to the heavenly bodies by whose movements the recurrence of 
these periods is fixed. The mention of meat and drink in the context of 
Col. 28: 2° (see v.18) suggests a possible reference of ototyeia to the material 
elements of the earth. But this latter explanation will with difficulty 
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“apply to Gal. 4*.°, as the planetary explanation will not apply to Col. 2°: 2. 
The element that is common to both, and is emphasised in Col., is that the 
ototyeta represent an imperfect type of teaching; in Gal. described as tem- 
porary and ended by the coming of Christ, in Col. as proceeding from men 
(v.8), and also as temporary and abolished in Christ (‘ 1”). While, there- 
fore, it is possible that in Gal. Paul has reference to the heavenly bodies as, 
on the one side, formerly objects of worship by the Gentiles, and, on the 
other, as governing the cycle of Jewish observances, and in Col. to the 
physical elements of the universe, it is more probable that the phrase means 
the same in both cases, and in both cases has reference to the elementary 
and imperfect teachings of religion. 

ro. Aside from the debatable question of the meaning of t& ot. +. xé6au. 
it is entirely clear that the things which Paul was dissuading the Galatians 
from accepting were, in fact, requirements of the law; as those from which 
he dissuaded the Colossians were dogmas of religion urged in the name of 
Judaism or some system of kindred spirit. To find the ground of the 
description of obedience to them as a bondage to t& ototyeita tod xbouou 
in a remote and unsuggested connection between them and the heavenly 
bodies, or the physical elements of the universe, or the spirits of these 
elements, when the phrase is directly applicable to them in a sense appro- 
priate to and suggested by the context and sustained by contemporary 
usage, is to substitute a long and circuitous course of thought for a short, 
direct, and obvious one. 

While, therefore, the discovery of convincing evidence that otoryetc 
was in current use as a designation of the heavenly bodies conceived of as 
living beings, or of spirits that inhabit all existences, might make it possible 
that it was to these that Paul referred, this would become probable only 
on the basis of new evidence, and even then the contextual evidence is 
against it. The evidence as it stands favours the simple view proposed by 
Tert. and advocated by Erasm. Th. Crem. Ltft. Sief. et al. The words 
tod x6ou40u are most naturally understood as referring to the world of 
humanity (cf. Col. 2%, xapkdoctv dvOeuxwy, and 2%, évtkAuata xat Stdac- 
xahlas tov &vOomxwy), yet, in view of the inclusion of the law in the 
content of the phrase, not as a genitive of source, but of possession, the 
whole expression meaning “the rudimentary religious teachings possessed 
by the race.’’* 

* If the fact that ororxeta is rather infrequently used in the sense of elementary teachings, 
while the physical sense is very common, seems to necessitate understanding ra or. 7.x. as in 
some sense physical or related to the physical sense, the interpretation most consonant with 
the evidence would be to understand or. in that loose and inclusive sense in which it is em- 
ployed in Orac. Sib. as including both the physical constituents of the world, and the sky 
and stars. To the orotxeia in this sense, the Jews might be said to be enslaved in the ordi- 
nances pertaining to physical matters, such as food and circumcision, and also as the context 
suggests in the observance of days fixed by the motions of the heavenly bodies, while the 


bondage of the Gentiles to them would be in their worship of material images and heavenly 
bodies. 
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XXI. ’APAIIAQ AND ’APATIH. 


I. The verb éyanéw is used in classical writers from Homer down, signify- 
ing with reference to persons, “to be fond of,” “to love,” ‘to desire”; with 
reference to things, “to be contented with,” “‘to take pleasure in.” If we 
seek a more definite statement of the content of the term, it appears that 
there are three elements which with more or less constancy and in varying 
degrees of emphasis enter into the thought expressed by the word: (a) “to 
admire,” ‘‘to approve,” “‘to recognise the worth of,” ‘to take pleasure in,” 
(b) “‘to desire to possess”’ (c) “to be well-disposed towards,” ‘to wish to 
benefit.” The first of these elements appears distinctly in Plato, Rep. 
330B, C, yet blended with or shading into the second: todtou gvexa Hoduny, 
hy & eye, Sct wot BoEac 08 apbdoa dyana&y te XEHUaTa, toUTO S8 motodcw ws 
to TOAD of Av wh abtor xtHaowvtat: of 8 xtHokyevoe SetAH A ot KAAot dordLoy- 
tat adta&. domep yao of rorntal te adtHy norhuata xat ol natéoes tods naidac 
ayandor tabty te dh xat of yonuatickwevor, meot ta yoNWata omouddtouaw 
ds goyov Eautiy, xat xav& thy xoslav rep of kAAot. The third element is 
present, if at all in this example, only by suggestion in the words xat ot 
matéoes toc matdas &yan@ot. There is, indeed, but slight trace of this 
element of meaning in the word as used by non-biblical writers of the pre- 
Christian period. 

II. In the Lxx éyaxkéw translates several Hebrew words, but in the great 
majority of cases (about 130 out of 160) the Kal of 37x, which is also 
rendered in a few cases (10) by gtAgw. 398 is used with much the same 
range of meaning as our English word love. Thus, e. g., it is used of the 
love of a parent for a child, Gen. 2528; of a husband for a wife, Gen. 2918 2; 
of sexual love in which the element of passion and desire of possession is 
prominent, 2 Sam. 13" 4; of the love of friend for friend and of a people for 
a leader, 1 Sam. 181%. 18; of God’s love for Israel, Deut. 437 Hos. 111; of the 
love of men for God, Ex. 20° Deut. 65 111; of the love of men for material 
things, Hos. 91; and much more frequently for the love of immaterial things, 
good or evil, such as righteousness or peace, and their opposites, Ps. 4 (?) 
117 (¢) 335 Prov. 12%. It is evident that into the thought of the Hebrew 
word enter all three of the elements named above, the emphasis upon 
the several elements varying in the various instances very greatly, even 
in some cases to the exclusion of one element or another. The element of 
admiration, approval, recognition of worth, is doubtless always present, 
whether one speak of the love of men for women, of men for men, of men 
for God, of men for righteousness, or even of God for men. In the case 
of the love of men for God it becomes worship, adoration, or at least 
approaches this; in the case of friends, it involves mutual admiration; 
when it is goodness that is loved, it is the object of approval and delight. 
The desire to possess is likewise usually present; in a gross form in such a 
case as 2 Sam. 13! Hos. 91; of an elevated type in the love of men for 
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righteousness. The desire to benefit can not, of course, be included when 
the object is impersonal; it may be said to be driven out by desire to 
possess in such a case as 2 Sam. 13!-4; in the case of men’s love for God it 
becomes desire to serve the person loved (Deut. 11"); in the case of 
God’s love for men and in such injunctions as Ley. 191% ** Deut. 10!” the 
desire to benefit is the prominent element. 

Ill. In the N. T. usage of éyax&w the same elements appear, the word 
being used of personal friendship where the element of admiration, usually 
accompanied with desire to benefit, is prominent (Mk. 10 Lk. 75 Jn. x15 
13%); of God’s attitude towards Jesus, where approval is evidently the chief 
element of the thought and the word approximates the meaning of éxA¢yw, 
“to choose” (Jn. 3° Eph. 1°); of the love of God for men of good character, 
where the meaning is much the same save in degree of emphasis (2 Cor. 
9’); of the love of God and of Christ for even sinful men (Jn. 316 Gal. 22° 
Heb. 12° 1 Jn. 419»), where benevolence, desire to benefit, is the chief ele- 
ment; of the love which men are bidden to have for God and for Christ, and 
of Christ’s love for God, in which admiration is raised to adoration, and in- 
cludes readiness to serve (Mt. 2237 Jn. 14% 21, 31 Rom. 828 x Cor. 8% 1 Jn. 
492); of the love which men are bidden to have for one another, even their 
enemies, in which the willingness and desire to benefit is prominent, and in 
the case of enemies admiration or approval falls into the background (Mt. 
224 Jn. 13%¢ Rom. 13% * Eph. 5% 28 x Jn. 21°); and finally of the love of 
things, when admiration and desire to possess are prominent, to the entire 
exclusion of desire to benefit (Lk. 113 Jn. 124* 1 Jn. 215). 

As concerns éyar&w and gtAéw, it is to be observed that while in the 
biblical writers, at least, the two terms have a certain common area of 
usage in which they may be used almost interchangeably, yet in general 
gtAgm emphasises the natural spontaneous affection of one person for 
another, while éyan&w refers rather to love into which there enters an ele- 
ment of choice, and hence of moral character. It is consistent with this 
distinction that &yanéw is never used with the meaning “‘to kiss” (which 
gtAéw sometimes has) and is rarely used of sexual love (but see 2 Sam. 13} 4 
Cant. 1%. 4. 731-4, as against the too strong statements of Grimm and Cremer, 
Ss. v. pthety; and cf. also exx. in Th.); that g:Aety is never used in the com- 
mand to men to love God or men, and very rarely of God’s love to men 
(but see Jn. 1627); but that either term may be used of honourable love 
between man and man, into which there enters more or less of the element 
of choice and decision. Cf. Jn. 11% 3* (g:Aéw) with 115 (¢yaxdw) and Jn. 202 
with 217. 

IV. ’Ay&xn, unlike the verb, and certain others of its cognates which oc- 
cur from Homer down, appears first in the Lxx, and thereafter is almost 
wholly limited to biblical and Christian writers. Cf. M. and M. Voc. s. v. 
In the Lxx (can. bks.) it is used chiefly of love between the sexes (see 2 
Sam. 13" and the eleven instances in Cant.; but are these latter possibly due 
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to an allegorical interpretation of the book?). But in Wisd. and in Philo it 
is employed in a nobler sense; in Wisd. 3° and Philo, Quod deus immut. 69 (14) 
of the love of God, and in Wisd. 61* of the love of wisdom. Cf. M. and M. 
Voc. s.v. This sense becomes the prevailing one in N. T., wholly displacing 
the use with reference to love between the sexes. Nor are there any clear 
instances of &y&xy in reference to ordinary human friendship, personal 
affection. The desire to possess is also rarely present as a prominent ele- 
ment; 2 Thes. 2'° is apparently the only N. T. instance, and here apprecia- 
tion is perhaps equally prominent. On the other hand, &y&x» is used freely 
of God’s approving attitude towards Jesus (Jn. 151° 1726); of the love of God 
and of Christ towards men, even sinful men (Rom. 55: * 8% 39 x Jn. 31 16 
4% 1 18); of the love which men are bidden to have for God (Lk. 11 Jn. 5 
1 Jn. 25 1 418 53; the only clear example in the Pauline epistles is 2 Thes. 35); 
and with especial frequency in Paul of the love which men have or are 
enjoined to have towards one another (Jn. 15% Rom. 12° 1319 14% 1 Cor. 
13! 2 5, 4 8 13 741), It must again be emphasised that these several ele- 
ments are not mutually exclusive, only one being present in a given instance 
of the word; the distinction is one of emphasis and prominence, not of ex- 
clusive expression. 

The use of &yanhoets in Gal. 514, quoted from Lev. 1918, follows the Lxx, and 
is in accordance with the uniform habit of the biblical writers to use dyankw 
rather than gtAéw of the love which men are bidden to exercise towards their 
fellow men. The verb in this passage ‘and the noun in all the instances 
occurring in this epistle (5% 1%. 22) while including the element of apprecia- 
tion, recognition of worth, which is fundamental to all the meanings of 
both verb and noun, evidently lay chief stress upon the desire and will to 
benefit, which issues in efforts for the well-being of another. The verb in 
Gal. 22° has essentially the same meaning and emphasis, but being used by 
Paul of the love of Christ for himself, a confessedly sinful man, still further 
emphasises the element of benevolence. 

It is love of this type, of which: recognition of worth is the foundation, 
and desire to benefit the leading element, that Paul exalts in his remark- 
able panegyric in 1 Cor. chap. 13, and of which he says in Rom. 13” that love 
is the fulfilment of law, and in Gal. 5°: 


“In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, 
but faith, working through love.” 


INDEXES. 


I. ENGLISH WORDS, SUBJECTS, AND AUTHORS. 


Authors, ancient and modern, are cited in this list only when they 
are specially important or their opinions are quoted and discussed. 


Their names are printed in small capitals. 
those which occur in the translation of the letter. 


Words in italic type are 
A number in bold- 


face type indicates a page on which the word is discussed. Words in 
ordinary Roman type denote subjects referred to in the Epistle or in 
the Commentary, including the Introduction and the Appendix. 
Grammatical forms and syntactical usages are referred to only when 
they are regarded as for some reason specially important. 


Abraham, 153, 155, 159, 162, 175, 
180, 186, 208, 252; faith of, 153, 
162; seed of, 180 f., 208 ff.; sons 
Ole 155,10 250) 11-7252. 

Accursed, 25, 28, 30; see also 
“Cursed.” 

Accusative of content, 37, 138, 337. 

(Acts chaps-.2rO.) 11.155) 16°, 18": 
see Index III. 

Adoption, 220, 221; cf. 226. 

Ages, the two, 14, 427 ff. 

Allegorical interpretation, 254 ff., 
esp. 268. 

Angel, 25, 189, 242. 

Anger, 304, 307. 

Annul, 178, 180, 182, 184; cf. 140, 
275, 276, 287. 

Antioch, 102; cf. 78, 101, 104 ff., 
116 f. 

Aorist: epistolary, 348; resultative, 
76, 351; participle of coincident 
action, 69; cf. 218; participle of 
subsequent action, xxxv ff. 

Apostle, 2, 3, 54, 60, 363 ff. 

Apostles, the Twelve indirectly re- 
ferred to, 3, 71, 86 f., 89; cf. 94; 
attitude towards Gentiles, 116 ff. 
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A postleship, 3 93, 94, 363 ff. 

Arabia, 55, 57, 258. 

Article: with nouns joined by xa, 
xxxi ff., 62; restrictive, 84, 319, 
et freq. 

AskwiTH, E. H., xlix. 

Authority: of Old Testament, Ix f.; 
of apostles in Christian church, 
ibsbiaspy cite ee trie 

Autographic portions of letters, 
348. 


Baptize, 203, 204 f. 

Barnabas, 69, 94, 108 f.; cf. xlii. 

BaRrTLET, V., li f., 241. 

Barton, G. A., 234. 

BAUER, BRUNO, Ixix f. 

Baur, F. C., Ixvi, Ixx. 

Believe, 123, 153, 196, 475 ff. 

Benedictions of Paul’s letter, 361 f. 

BENTLEY, R., 260. 

Bless, 159, 162. 

Blessing, 175. 

Bondage, 227, 230, 258, 262, 270; 
cf. 211, 215, 224. 

BousseEtT, W., 38, 69, 504, 517. 
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Brethren, 8, 35, 36, 177, 236, 264, 
267, 286, 291, 325, 362. 

Brother of the Lord, 60 f. 

BruNO und SACHAU, 213. 

Burden, 329, 333 f. 


Call (an act of God), 18 ff., 49, 282, 
291. 

Carousing, 304, 310. 

Cephas, 58 f., 94 f., 102, III; see 
also ‘‘ Peter.” 

Cuase, F. H., xxiv f., xxxi, xxxill, 
XXXiv. 

Child, 211 f., 215, 248, 262, 264, 
267. 

Christ, 18, 24, 32, 62, 123, 124, 125, 
135, 136, 140, 168, 181, 200, 203, 
208, 248, 270, 272, 275, 319, 
329, 349; 395 ff.; see also 
“* Jesus Christ.” 

Christ, the, 24, 25, 319, 329, 349f., 
398 f. 

Christ Jesus, 83, 120, 123, 202, 207, 
242, 279 (319, 349 f.); see also 
“* Jesus Christ.” 

Chronology of Paul’s life, lii (cf. 
xliv f.), 59, 67 ff., 86. 

. Church, 10, 44 f., 62 ff., 417 ff.; 
churches of Galatia, 10; of Judea, 
62 ff. 

Cilicia, 62. 

Circumcision, the circumcised, liv, 
lviii, 75 f., 79 f., 91, 93 f., 96, 
107 f., 157 f., 272, 273, 274, 275, 
279 f., 286, 349, 351 ff, 355. 

Companions of Paul when he 
wrote the letter, 8 f. 

Conative use of verbs, 30 f., 32 f., 
45, 64, 115, 351. 

Concessive clauses and phrases, 
75, 115, 119. 

Conversion of Paul, 49, 50f., 55f., 
132 ff., 408. 

Corruption, 339, 342. 


Covenant, 178 f., 182 f. (226), 257, 
496 ff. 

Creation, a new, 355 f., 356. 

CREMER, H., 501. 

Cross, 145 f., 287, 349, 354; of. 173. 

Crucify, crucifixion, 135 f., 143, 
145 f., 319, 354. 

Curse of the law, 168-171. 

Cursed, 164, 173; see also ‘‘Ac- 
cursed.” 


Damascus, 58. 

Dative: after verbs of speaking, 
98; cf. 181; of relation, 134. 

Death of Christ, 11 f., 135 f.,139 ff., 
143, 145, 173 f-» 354- 

Deceive, 330 f., 339 f. 

Deliver, 13, 168, 219. 

Desire, 297, 299 f., 300, 319. 

Disetius, M., 439, 515, 517. 

Die, 132, 140. 

Disposition, 319, 320 f. 

Division (dissension), 304, 309. 

Division of territory between Paul 
and the Twelve, 97 f. 

Drunkenness, 304, 310. 


Early Christianity: character of, 
45f., 65, 77f., 83 f., 92; attitude 
towards legalism and towards 
Paul, 65, 72 f., 77 f., 83 f.; head- 
quarters of, in Jerusalem, 54; in 
Judea, 63. 

Elements of the world, 215 (cf. 230), 
510 ff. 

Erxicorr, €)J., 192; 333; 3539510. 

Emasculation, 289 f. 

Enmity, 304, 306. 

Envying, 304, 310, 323, 325. 

Epistolary aorist, 348. 

Epistolary plural, 9. 

Eschatology, 14, 311 f. 

Eternal, 339, 343, 431 f. 

EVERLING, O., 513, 515, 517. 
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Faith, 64, 120 f., 123, 138, 147, 
I51, 155, 159, 162, 166, 167,176, 
196, 198 f., 201 f., 277, 279 f., 
345 f., 475 f. 

Faithfulness, 312, 316. 

False brethren, 77 f. 

FARRAR, F. W., 61. 

Father, applied to God, 5, I1, 15, 
223 f., 384 ff. 

Fellowship of Gentile and Jewish 
Christians, 104-114, 116. 

Flesh, 53, 123 f., 138, 148 f., 237, 
241, 252, 265, 291 f., 297, 300, 
303, 319, 339, 349 f, 351 f., 


492 ff. 
Flesh and blood, 53 f. 
Food, question concerning, in the 
early church, 103 ff., 116 ff. 
Fornication, 304, 305. 
Free, 206, 252, 263, 267, 270. 
Freedom, 82, 270, 291. 
FRICKE, G. A., 190 f. 
FRiTzscHE, K. F. A., 74. 
Fruit of the Spirit, 312 ff. 
Fulfil, 293 ff., 329 f. 
Fulness of the time, 216, 218. 
Future indicative in final clause, 


83 f. 


Galatia, 10. 

Galatia, xvii ff., xxv f., number of 
Paul’s visits to, xlv, | ff., 237, 
239 ff., 245 f.; churches of, xxi 
jig RESO RUifegy LBL Fs TOY 

Galatians, 143. 

Galatians, Paul’s letter to: time 
and place of writing, xliv ff.; 
occasion and purpose, liii ff; 
contributions to life of Paul and 
history of apostolic age, lv f.; 
questions at issue, lvii ff.; genu- 
ineness and integrity, Ixv ff.; 
reminiscences of, and quotations 
from, Ixviii; analysis of, Ixxii /f.; 
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text of, Ixxiv ff.; see also ‘‘ Text 
of the letter to the Galatians.” 

Galatians, the people, xvii f., xlii. 

Gallio, lii. 

Genitive, objective or subjective: 
after dnoxdAuiic, 41; after rlottc, 
12I. 

Gentiles, 2, 53, 70, 75 f. (82, 86), 
93 f.. 96 ff., 103 ff., III, 119, 
159 f.,175, 206 f.; Paul’s preach- 
ing to, 147, 156, 311. 

Gentleness, 312, 317, 325, 328. 

Genuineness of the letter to the 
Galatians, Ixv ff. 

GiFForD, E. H., xxxvi f. 

Glory, 16. 

Glorying, 332 f., 351 f., 354. 

God, 5, 11, 15, 30, 44, 61, 65, 88, 
134, 138, 140, 153, 159, 165, 182, 
TSO 190, 1LO2, 202, 210.4 e2D, 
224 f., 227, 229, 242, 310 f., 339, 
357- 

God: word for, omitted, 19, 49, 94, 
152, 282; teaching of the letter 
concerning: he is one, 190; is 
called Father, 5, 11, 384 ff., esp. 
387, 390 ff.; object of Abraham’s 
faith, 153; made a covenant 
with Abraham and promises to 
him, which are not annulled by 
the law, 180-186; justifies the 
Gentiles by faith, 159; and no 
man by works of law, 165; cf. 
119, 123; sent his Son into the 
world to deliver them that were 
under law, 216-219; Christ’s 
gift of himself for our sins, in 
accordance with his will, 15; set 
apart Paul from his birth, called 
him, and revealed his Son in 
him, 49 ff.; wrought for the 
apostleship both of Peter and 
of Paul, 93; jointly with Jesus 
Christ direct source of Paul’s 
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apostleship, 5; in order to live 
to him Paul abandoned law, 
132-134; was glorified by Jew- 
ish Christians because of Paul’s 
work, 65; called the Galatians 
into the grace of Christ, 18 ff.; 
cf. 49; jointly with Jesus Christ 
source of grace and peace, 10 f.; 
accounts those who are in Christ 
as his sons, 202; and sends the 
Spirit of his Son into their 
hearts, 221; those who do the 
works of the flesh will not in- 
herit his kingdom, 310 f.; in- 
voked as witness that Paul 
speaks the truth, 61; eternal 
glory ascribed to him, 16 

Gods, 227. 

Goodness, 312, 316. 

Gospel, 22, 24, 25, 30, 37, 53, 70, 
85, 91, 109, 237, 422 f. 

Gospel: its unity and variety, 91 f.; 
source and content of Paul’s, 
38-43. 

Grace, 10, 18 f., 49, 94 f., 140 ff., 
276 f., 361, 423 f.; of Christ, 19; 
of God, 140. 

Greek (Gentile), 75 f., 206 f. 

Greoory, C. R., Ixxv. 

Guardians and stewards, 211 ff. 


Hagar, 258 f. 

Hand, giving of as a pledge, 94 ff. 

HAUSSLEITER, J., 121. 

Heathen deities, Paul’s idea of, 
227 ifs 

Heir, 208, 211, 224 ff. 

HotstTeEn, Carl, 260. 

Ho.LtzMann, H. J., Ixxi. 

Hope, 277, 279. 

Household of the faith, 345 f. 

Hypocrisy, 108 f. 


Idolatry, 304, 306. 
Imperative as protasis, 297. 


Imperfect tense, 45, 104, 107. 

In Christ (Jesus), 62, 83, 124, 175, 
202 (ef. 203), 207 f., 279 (ef. 
283 ff.). 

Inherit, 267, 310. 

Inheritance, 184. ff. 

Integrity of the letter to the Gala- 
tians, Ixv ff. 

Interpolations (possible) in the 
letter to the Galatians, 182, 192, 
259 f., 511. 

Interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, Paul’s, see ‘‘Old Testa- 
ment.” 

Isaac, 264 f. 

Israel of God, 357. 


James, 60 f., 94 f., 103; cf. 71, 107. 

Jealousy, 304, 307. 

JEROME, 61. 

Jerusalem, 54, 58, 67, 261, 263. 

Jerusalem: Paul’s visits to, 58 f., 
67, 115; church of, 78, 84, 116; 
cof. 99. 

Jesus, 319, 359, 392, 394. 

Jesus Christ,.5,.1141;) 549,007.55 
196, 354, 361, 393, 394, 395 ff.; 
see also ‘“‘Christ”’ and “‘ Christ 
Jesus.” 

Jesus Christ: the Son of God, 51, 
138 f., 216, 221; born of woman, 
born under law, 216 ff.; died, 
139, 140 (cf. 11), on the cross, 
143, 145 (cf. 168-175); raised 
from the dead by the Father, 
6 f.; source and agent of Paul’s 
apostleship, 5; source of grace, 
18, 20, 361; jointly with God 
the Father source of grace and 
peace, 11; gave himself for our 
sins, 11 f. (cf. 139); ‘‘calling”’ 
not ascribed to, 19; the gospel 
of, 24; Paul a servant of, 32; is 
the content of the revelation by 
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which Paul received his gospel, 
41-43, 50, 51; sent forth from 
God, 216, to deliver them that 
are under law, 219, that they 
might receive the adoption, 220; 
the sons of God receive his 
Spirit, 221; he is the basis and 
cause of Christian liberty, 83, 
270; object of faith, 120 f., 123, 
138 f., 196 f.; cf. 202; basis of 
justification, 124; his crucifixion 
’ participated in by Paul, 135; he 
lives in the believer, 136 f.; cf. 
248; not distinguishable in ex- 
perience from the Spirit, 137; 
manifested his love in his gift of 
himself for men, 139 (cf. 11); his 
death evidence that righteous- 
ness is not through law, 140; set 
forth to the Galatians, crucified, 
143; delivered men from the 
curse of the law, 168-171; be- 
came a curse for us, I71 ff., in 
order that we might receive the 
blessing of the Spirit, 176; the 
law a means of bringing men to 
him, 200; by baptism into him 
they acquire his standing, 203; 
in him all distinctions are abol- 
ished, 206 ff.; those who are his 
are heirs of the promise to Abra- 
ham, 208; they who have the 
Spirit of the Son recognise God 
as Father, 223; relation of Gen- 
tile believers to Christ de- 
stroyed by receiving circumci- 
sion, seeking to be justified in 
law, 272, 275; in him neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision 
avails anything, but faith work- 
ing through love, 279 f.; they 
who are his have crucified the 
flesh, 319; the Galatians ex- 


horted to fulfil the law of the | 
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Christ, 329; his cross an occa- 
sion of persecution, 349, and the 
ground of glorying, 354; the 
apostle received as Jesus Christ 
by the Galatians, 242; bears in 
his body the marks of Jesus, 
359 f. 

Jew, Jews, 108, 111, 119, 206. 

Jewish Christians, 108 f.; eating: 
with Gentiles, lix f., 116. 

Jews: religion of, 46; attitude 
towards Gentiles, lix, 104. 


John, 94. 

JosEPpHUS: use of geographical 
terms, xxxiii; use of d:a8qxn, 499. 

Joy, 312, 314. 

Jubilees, doctrines of the book of, 
158. 

Judaisers, see ‘Opponents of 
Paul,” 


Judea, 62 f., 435 f.; churches of, 
62 f. 

Justify, 119, 123 f., 159, 165, 201, 
275, 460 ff. 


Kindness, 312, 315. 
Kingdom of God, 310 ff. 


LAKE, K., I, 509. 

Laws T1O fe 123\F.; 1327.) 1d On tay. 
151, 163 ff. (esp. 170), 182, 184, 
187, 192 ff., 198, 200, 216, 218, 
219, 252, 274, 275 fuy 293 f., 302, 
318, 329, 351 f., 443 ff. 

Law: curse of, 163 jf., 168-172; 
freedom of Gentile Christians 
from, 82, 270, 291 f.; of Jewish 
Christians, 112 ff.; to be ful- 
filled by Christians, 293 f.; the 
law of the Christ, 329; see also 
443 ff. 

Leaven, 283. 

Legalists in the early church, see 
“Opponents of Paul.”’ 
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Letters (epistles), forms of, among 
ancients, 10, 16 f. 

Life, eternal, 339, 343. 

LicutFootT, J. B., xxxiii, 1, 61, 115, 
129, 288, 509 f. 

Live, 111, 134, 136 ff., 166 f., 321; 
by the Spirit, 321; cf. 136 ff., 
297 f., 302. 

Loman, A. D., Ixx. 

Long-suffering, 312, 315. 

Lord; I2,) 60;: 201, -283;354;,361,; 
393, 399 ff. 

Love, 139, 279 f., 293, 296, 312, 
314, 519 ff. 


McCown, C. C., 513. 
McGrrFert, A. C., li f., 241. 
Magic, 144. 

Male and female, 206. 
MANEN, W. C. VAN, Ixx. 
Marks of Jesus, 359 f. 
Mediator, 189 f. 

Mercy, 357. 

MEvER, H. A. W., 141. 
Miracles, 151 f. 
Morratt, J., xxxii, xxxix. 
Muratorian canon, Ixix. 
Mutilate, 288. 


Nabateans, 57. 

Negatives with participles, 229. 

North-Galatian view: stated, xxiii; 
advocates of, xxiv; conclusion 
concerning, xliv. 

Norton, F. O., 498 ff., 502. 

Nouns used qualitatively, 4, 21, 
40, 43, 70, 89, 120, 186, 209, 228, 
282, 298, 311, 352. 


Observance of days, etc., 232 f. 

Occasion and purpose of the letter 
to the Galatians, liii ff. 

Old Testament: Paul’s interpreta- 
tion of, 159 ff., 166 f., 173 ff., 
181 ff., 253 ff. (esp. 256), 268; 
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quotations from, 123, 153, 159, 
164, 166, 167, 173, I8I, 252, 
264, 267, 293 f., 296. 
Opponents of Paul, liv f., 3, 24 f., 
75, 77 f-, 82, 107, 156 ff., 246, 
281-289; questions at issue be- 
tween them and Paul, lvii ff., 


75, 104 ff., 233, 274. 


Participles, use of, 69, 75, 103, 
II5, 119, 145, 151, 172, 199, 
2IS; 228)8253)°255 7.,, 275,72 ols 
331, 345, 353- 

Parties (dissensions), 304, 309. 

Paul; 1272: 

Paul: chronology of his life, lii, 19, 
67 ff.; life in Judaism, 43-47 pas- 
sim; persecution of the church, 
44 f., 64; revelation of Christ to 
him, 41 f., 49 ff.; abandonment 
of law, 132 f.; sojourn in Arabia, 
55 f.; return to Damascus, 58; 
first visit to Jerusalem after his 
conversion, 58-60; sojourn in 
Syria and Cilicia, 62; second 
visit to Jerusalem, 67 ff.; com- 
panions when he wrote to the 
Galatians, 8 f.; preacher of the 
gospel to the Galatians, 25 ff., 
30, 143 f., 147, 237 f., 310 f,; ill- 
ness in Galatia, xxix, 237 f.; 
number of visits to Galatia, xlv, 
240 f.; enthusiastic reception by 
Galatians, 242 ff.; desire to visit 
them again, 250; relation to the 
Twelve, 54, 58 f., 86 ff., 94-100; 
relation to early Christianity, 
45 f., 65; opponents, liv f., 3, 
24 f., 75, 77 f., 82, 107, 156 fF, 
246, 281-289; persecuted, 286; 
personal sufferings, 359 f.; rela- 
tion to Barnabas, 69, 94, 108 f.; 
of. xlii; to Titus, 69; relation to 
Peter, 94-98, 102-113; apostle- 
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ship, I, 2, 3; of. 37-43, 48, 53, 
58, 62, 66, 93, 100, 372 ff; 
source of his gospel, 35-43, 55; 
its content, 42 f., 49-51, 53, 
91 f.; conception of God, see 
under ‘‘God’’; conception of 
Jesus and attitude towards him, 
4, 5, II, 32, 34, 51, 123,135-139; 
see also under ‘‘Jesus Christ’’; 
conception of the law, 120, 132 
ff., 147, 272, 275; see also under 
“‘Law’’; his own relation to law, 
132; his concern for the unity 
of the church, 73, 113; care for 
the poor, 99 f.; revelation expe- 
riences, 41, 49 ff., 69 f.; eschatol- 
ogy, 14, 16, 312; use of O. T. 
scripture, see ‘‘Old_ Testa- 
ment’’; enforcement of his ap- 
peal by use of his own name, 
272; of a statement by appeal 
to God, 61; salutations of his 
letters, 16 ff.; authentication of 
his letters by his own hand, 
347 f. 

Peace, 10, 312, 314 f., 357, 424 ff. 

Pedagogue, 200 f. 

Persecution: of Christians by Paul, 
44 f., 64; of Paul by others, 286; 
of Paul’s opponents, 349 f. 

Peter, 91, 93, 104 ff., 107, 109 f.; 
see also ‘‘Cephas.” 

Pharisees, Josephus’s account of, 
48. 

Puivo: idea concerning creation of 
man, 6; use of S:abhxn, 498 f. 
Pierson, A., and NABER, S. A., 

Ixx. 

Promise, 176, 180 f., 182, 184 ff., 
186, 189, 192, 196 f., 208, 252 f., 
264. 


Qualitative use of nouns, see 
“Nouns used qualitatively.” 
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Ramsay, W. M., xxxii, li, 24, 156, 
213, 239, 420, 502 ff. 

Religion, Paul’s view of the es- 
sence of, Ixiv. 

RENDALL, F., xvii, 192. 

Resurrection of Jesus, relation to 
Paul’s apostleship, 6 f. 

Reveal, 49, 199, 433 f- 


Revelation, 41, 43 (50 f.), 69, 433 f. 
Righteous, 166, 460 ff. 
Righteousness, 140, 


277 f., 460 ff. 


153. J.) 193; 


Salutations of Paul’s letters, 10, 
16 f. 

SCHMIEDEL, P., xxv, xxxix. 

Scripture, 159 f., 195, 267. 

Scripture, quotations from, and 
Paul’s use of, see ‘‘Old Testa- 
ment.” 

Seed, 180 ff., 189, 208, 505 ff.; of 
Abraham, 180 ff., 189, 208. 

Self-control, 312, 317 f. 

Self-seeking, 304, 308 f. 

SIEFFERT, F., xxv, 73, 76, 90, 150f. 

Sin, 11, 125 f., 195, 436 ff. 

Sinai, 257 f. 

Sinner, 119, 125, 127 ff. 

Slave, 206, 211, 224; cf. 32, 34. 

SopEN, H. von, Ixxxi f. 

Son of God, sons of God, 49, 51, 
T3Gw e202, solo. eaten. 
394, 404 ff. 

Sons of Abraham, 155, 156 ff.; cf. 
252, 267. 

Souter, A., Ixxiv. 

South-Galatian view: stated, xxiii; 
advocates of, xxiv; conclusion 
concerning, xliv. 

Sowing and reaping, 339, 341 f. 

Spirit, (Taz, o5L, 1760220) f., 
265, 277 f., 297, 300, 302, 312 f., 
321 f., 325 (328), 339, 342, 361 f., 
486 ff.; of God’s Son, 221 f. 
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Spiritual, 325, 327, 489. 

STeEck, R., Ixx. 

Stoics: their conception of rvedpa, 
487; their use of otoryetoy, 511. 

Strife, 304, 307. 

Syria, 62. 


Table fellowship between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, lix f., 
103 ff., 116. 

Teach, 40, 335, 336. 

Teaching and teachers in the early 
church, 335 ff. 

TERTULLIAN: his N. T. canon, 
Ixix; interpretation of ototyetoy, 
516, 518. 

Text of the letter to the Galatians, 
ISSIV 5, pl toe 203530540, 250, 
55» 59, 69, 85, 88 f., 95, 108, 109, 
114, 122, 139, 143, 176, 183, 189, 
193, 194, 208, 216, 223, 231, 243, 
249, 253, 259 f., 265, 270 f., 275, 
304, 311, 324, 330, 335, 344, 
345 f., 348, 350, 352, 355 f. 

Time and place of the writing of the 


letter to the Galatians, xliv ff. 
TISCHENDORF, C., Ixxiv ff. 
Titles and predicates of Jesus, 
392 ff. 
Titus, 69, 75; cf. 80 f. 


Tradition, 46 ff. 

Transgression, 188, 325, 327. 

Transgressor, 130 f. 

Truth, 281; of the gospel, 85, 109. 

Turner, C. H., 1. 

Twelve, the: attitudetowards Paul, 
9I, 97; Paul’s relation to them, 
3, 38, 58 #f.; standing in the 
early church, 71, 86 f., 89, 91 f., 
94 ff., 102 ff., 111 ff. 


Uncircumcision, 91 ff., 279, 355. 

Uncleanness, 304 f. 

Unity of the church, Paul’s con- 
cern for, 73, 113. 


Walk, 297 f., 321 f., 357- 
Wantonness, 304 f. 
WEIZSACKER, C., 79, 83. 


Westcott and Hort, text of the . 


letter to the Galatians, Ixxiv. 
WIESELER, K., 73, 128. 
Witchcraft, 304, 306. 

Works of law, 119 f., 123 f., 147, 

151, 163. 

Works of the flesh, 303 ff. 
World, 354, 514. 


ZAHN, xxxvii, xl f., 57, 79, 90, 
128 f,, 326. 


II. GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES. 


This index includes all the words in the Epistle, and a few important 


words discussed in the Introduction or Appendix. 


The lists of occur- 


rences in the Epistle are complete, except when otherwise indicated. 
When examples of special usages are given, the completeness of the 
lists of these is not guaranteed. A number in bold-face type indicates 
a page on which the word is discussed. 


&BBk, 223 f. 

"ABpady, 153, 155, 159, 162, 175, 
180, 186, 208, 252. 

&ya86c, 335, 338, 345. 

a&yabwobyyn, 312, 316. 

dyankw, 139, 293, 296, 519 f. 

ay&érn, 279 f., 293, 312, 314, 520 f. 

*Avae, 258 (bis). 

&yyeros, 25, 189, 242. 

a&yvoéw, 62. 

&Yw, 302. 

&deApol, 8, 35, 36, 177, 236, 264, 
267, 286, 291, 325, 362. 

&deAgdg tod xvelov, 60 f. 

&dtxéw, 237. 

abetéw, 140, 178, 180. 

alua, 53. 

aloectc, 304, 309. 

aldy, 13, 16, 426 ff. 

aldvtoc, 339, 343, 431 f. 

a&xabapota, 304, 305. 

&xon, 147, 151. 

dxobw, 43, 64, 252. 

&xpoBuotia, OI, 92 fs 279, 355- 

d&xvebw, 182, 184. 

&AHPeta, 85, 109, 281; 4 dANnBerca tod 
elayyeAtov, 85, 109. 

adnbcbw, 244. 

EAL, 5, 75, OI, 195, et freg. 

&)idkécow, 250. 

&dAnyoréw, 253, 254 f- 


&MHowY, 293, 297, 300, 323, 329. 

&oc, 22 ff., 283, 420 f. 

a&uaotia, 11, 125 f., 195, 436 ff. 

&uaetwAds, 119, 125, 127 ff. 

duny, 16, 361 f. 

&y, with ind., 32, 193; with subj., 
189. 

avaBalvw, 67, 69. 

avayxdtw, 75 f., III, 115, 349; al- 
ways of the attempt to subject 
Gentile Christians to the law. 

avé0eu% and dvéOnua, 25, 28, 30. 

avaktcxw, 297. 

avardnedw, 329, 330. 

dvactatéw, 288, 289. 

dvasteoby, 43, 44. 

a&vattOnut, 70, 71. 

dvéoyouat, 54, 58. 

dayne, 264. 

a&vOlotnut, 102. 

&Oewnoc, 3, 4 f., 30, 32 (bis), 37, 
38,-40,,.05,) 110, e120; 0770075, 
274, 325, 339; xat& &vbowxoy, 
37, 38, 177. 

d&véntos, 143, 148. 

dytixeruat, 300. 

*Avrrdxeta, 102. 

a&xexdéxouat, 277, 278. 

anépyouat, 55. 

&x6, 3, 4, 11, 18, 86, 103, 147, 257, 
275. 
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&robynoxw, 132, 140. 

d&xoxarktntw, 49, 199, 433 ff. 

dnoxkhupts, 41, 43, 69, 433 ff. 

&xoxdrtw, 288, 289 f. 

&rodkauBdvw, 220. 

&ropéw, 250. 

&rostoAn, 93, 94. 

a&xbatoAos, 2, 3, 54, 60, 363 ff. 

&oa, 125, 126, 140, 155, 208, 287, 
288, 345. 

’ApaBla, 55, 57, 258. 

a&péaxw, 32 (dts). 

&oeony, 206. 

&ett, 28, 29, 30, 250. 

adoéAyeta, 304, 305. 

d&abévera, 237, 238. 

aofevns, 230. 

aitéc, intensive, 99, 351; personal, 
6, 38, 49, et freq. 

a&poolGw, 49, 52, 107. 

&popuh, 291, 292. 

&xoets, 189, 211. 


Barctitw, 203, 204 f. 

BapvaBac, 69, 94, 108 f. 

B&poc, 329, 330. 

Bactrela Oe05, 310, 311 f. 

Bacxalvo, 143 f. 

Gaot&ahw, 285, 286, 329 f., 333, 359. 
BiBAtov, 164. 

BAéxw, 297. 

Boku, 264. 


Tar&rat, 143; cf. xvii ff., xxv f. 

Tadatle, 10; cf. xvii ff., xxv f. 

Taratixéc, xxxi ff. 

yép, 30, 31, 89, 93, 163, 193, 207, 
243, 278, 291, 300, 330, 351, ef 
freq. 

vé, 149. 

yevvaw, 252, 258, 265. 

yévos, 46. 

ylvouet, 126, 171, 175, 182, 192, 
200, 216 (bis), 236, 244, 323, 354. 
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| ywwdoxw, 94, 155, 229, 230. 


yoello, 35. 

yeauua, 347 f. 

yeaph, 159, 160, 195, 267. 

yekqw, 61, 164, 173, 252, 264, 347. 
yuvn, 216. 


dadxvW, 297. 

Aapacxds, 58. 

84, 41, 49, 61, et freg.; adversative, 
41, 107, 119, 124, 137, etc.; con- 
tinuative, 49, 71, 102, 137, 138, 
165, 208, etc.; resumptive, 182, 
211, 297; untranslated, 64; va- 
riant reading for y&e, 36, etc. 

dexanévte, 59. 

Sexatésaaxpes, 67. 

SeGtas dlSmut, 94, 95 Te 

déouat, 236. 

déyount, 242. 

SHAos, 165. 

3k, with gen., 3, 5, 6, 41, 49, 67, 
68, 120, 122, 132, 140, 176, 186, 
189, 202, 224, 252, 279, 281, 293, 
SSA cMWITMM ACs fears 

Siabnxn, 178 f., 182 f. (226), 257, 
496 ff. 

Stknovoc, 125 f. 

Srauévw, 85. 

Stat&kosw, 189, 190. 

dapéow, 87, 211. 

drddaxw, 40. 

SlSwut, II, 94, 193, 
Sodvat gautéy, II, 12. 

Stxatoc, 166, 460 ff. 

Stxaiocbyyn, 140, 153 f., 193, 277f., 
460 ff. 

Stxatdw, II9, 123 (bis), 124, 159, 
165, 201, 275, 460 ff. 

3:6, 267. 

Styootacla, 304, 309. 

dtadxw, 44, 64, 265, 286, 349. 

Soxéw, 71, 72, 86, 89, 94, 96, 330, 
331. 


196, 243; 
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Soxotytes, of, 71, 72, 86, 89, 94, 
96. 

Soxtuctw, 332. 

36Ea, 16. 

d0bkGw, 65. 

Sovreta, 258, 270. 

SovrAebw, 227 f., 230, 262, 293. 

do00A0c, 32, 34, 206, 211, 224. 

SovAdw, 215. 

dbvayat, 193. 

Sbvatuts, 151 f. 

duvatbs, 243. 

300, 252, 257. 

dwpekv, 140 f. 


éky, 25, 120 f., 272, 285, 300, 325, 
339; after rel. pronoun, 285, 300, 
339; é&v un exceptive, I20 f. 

éauto0, II, 107, 139, 330, 332 (bis), 
339. 

éyelow, 6, Vi 

&yxo&teta, 312, 317 f. 

éye, 38 f., 132, 136, 236 (bts), 272, 
263, 286, 359; see also yet; 
other forms sing. and plur. freq. 

€Ovix@c, III, 115. 

#Ovoc, 2, 53, 70, 93, 96, 103, III, 
11g, 159 (bis), 160, 175. 

Biel sO mse OOM LL, 124, ai3O: 
140, 149, 184, 193, 208, 224, 
243, 286, 297, 302, 321, 330, 354; 
el uh exceptive, 22, 60, 354. 

eldoy, 60, 91, 109, 347. 

elSwAoratela, 304, 306. 

etx, 149 (bts), 234. 

etxw, 84. 

elul, 22, 24, et freg.; Hucda, 215. 

elroy, ITT. 

elohyn, 10, 312, 314f., 357, 424 f. 

els, 22, 55, 67, 72f., 93 f., 96, 97 f., 
200, 291, et freg.; ets xevdy, 72 f. 

els, 181, 190 (bis), 206, 252, 257, 
293. 

éx, 6, 13, 25, 49, 107, 119 f., 122, 
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(of. %oya vbuou), 155, 184, et 
freq. 

ExxOTOG, 332, 333. 

éxBarAw, 267. 

éxxAclw, 246. 

éxxdnola, 10, 44 f., 62 ff., 417 ff. 

éxrbw, 334 f. 

éxnintw, 276 f. 

éxrtiw, 241 f. 

Eheoc, 357. 

€Xevbeola, 82, 270, 291 (bis). 

€rebbepoc, 206, 252 (bis), 263, 267 
(bts). 

Edevbepsw, 270. 

“EAAny, 75 f., 206 f. 

éAnls, 277, 279. 

guauto0, 130. 

éuuévo, 164. 

éu6s, 43, 347. 

Eurpoabey, IIT. 

éy, 18, 20, 43, 49, 62, 65, 70, 83, 
136 f., 151, 275, et freg.; év xvely, 
283 ff.; év Xetor@ ('Incod), 62, 
83, 122, 124, 175, 202 (cf. 203), 
207 f., 279 (cf. 283 ff.). 

évkoxouat, 148 f. 

évdbw, 203 f. 

évepyéw, 93 f., ISI, 279, 281. 

éyeotws, 13, 432 f. 

évevrAoyéouct, 162. 

évéxyw, 270. 

évt, 206 (ter). 

éviautés, 232, 234. 

évlotnut, see éveotac. 

éyxaxéw, 344. 

évxbrtw, 281. 

éydmtoy, 61. 

eExvooklw, 168, 219. 

eEatpéw, 13. 

éEanootéAAw, 216, 227. 

EEopbcow, 243, 244. 

éEoubevéw, 241. 

énayyeAla, 176, 180f., 182, 184 ff., 
186, 192, 196 f., 208, 252 f., 264. 
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énayyéXAouat, 189. 

Enetta, 58, 62, 67 f. 

éxt, with gen., 173, 181; with dat., 
291; with acc., 211, 230, 357. 

éxtdiatkcow, 178, 180. 

ExBuugw, 299, 300. 

éxtOuuta, 297, 299, 319. 

éxixatkoatos, 164, 173. 

éxtuévw, 59. 

éxiatpégw, 230. 

émtedgw, 148 f. 

éxltoonos, 211, 212 ff. 

éxtyoonyéw, I51, 152. 

EoydCouat, 345. 

¥oyov, 332; goya véuou, 11g, 120, 
123 (bis), 147, 151, 163; Epya ths 
saoxbc, 303 f. 

Zonuos, 264. 

éprOla, 304, 308 f. 

Eots, 304, 307. 

Eoyouat, 62, I02, 103, 107, 189, 
198, 201, 216. 

éo6, 180. 

écepoc, 22 ff., 60, 332, 333, 420 ff. 

&tt, 32, 33, 286 (dis). 

&tos, 58, 67, 182. 

elayyeACouat, 25, 26, 30, 37, 53, 
64, 237. 

. slay yértoy, 22, 24, 37, 79, 85, ol, 
109, 422 f. 

eldoxéw, 49, 52. 

ebbéws, 53. 

ebrAoyéw, 162. 

eUAoyla, 175. 

elrpocwréw, 349, 350. 

eleloxw, 125. 

sipoatyw, 264. 

&yx8ea, 304, 300. 

&x8p6c, 244. 

Exw, 83, 252, 264, 332, 345. 


Céw, III, 134 f., 136 (bis), 138, 166, 
167, 321. 
Gros, 304, 307. 
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tndbw, 246 (ter), 247. 
CnAwrhs, 46, 47. 
CUntéw, 32, 124. 
Guydc, 270. 

Coun, 283. 

Cuuédw, 283. 

Com, 339; 343. 
Gwororéw, 193, 195. 


HArnos, 348 (v. 1.). 

fysts, 25, 96, 119, 123, 215, 271; 
cf. 265. 

husea, 59, 232 ie 


Oavpdtw, 18. 

O€Anua, 15. 

0éAu, 24 f., 147, 230, 246, 250, 252, 
300, 349, 351. 

Oebc, 5, II, 15, 30, 44, 61, 65, 88, 
134, 138, 140, 153, 159, 165, 182, 
186,190, %92,) 202s 210. oer. 
224, 227, 229, 242, 310f., 339, 
357; to be supplied in thought, 
19, 49, 94, 152, 282; without art., 
5, 1d, Cou.) 234, 202 e2A poe, 
(bis), 229 (bis), 242, 310, 339. 

Bepitw, 339 (ter), 341, 344. 

6HAv, 206. 

uusds, 304, 307. 


"I&xwGos, 60, 94, 103. 

(8e, 272, 273. 

roc, 71, 333 f., 344 f. 

t300, 61, 273. 

’TepoobAuua, 54, 58, 67. 

’TepovoaAny, 261, 263. 

"Insets, 319, 359, 392, 394. 

"Insets Xorotéc, 5, II, 41, 143, 
175, 196, 354, 361, 393, 394, 
395 ff. 

Wa, expressing purpose, 53, 83, 85, 
123, 134, 175, 196, 201, 220, 246, 
300, 307, 349, 351; introducing 
a complementary clause, 96, 99; 
Wa uh, 300, 349. 
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"Toudala, 62 f., 435 f. 
*Tovdattw, 111, 115. 
*Tovdaixdc, III, 115. 
*Tovdatoc, 108, III, 119, 206. 
*Tovdatoyts, 43, 46. 

"Ioakx, 264. 

*IcpathA tod Oeod, 6, 357. 
lotopéw, 58 f. 

toxbw, 279, 281. 

*Twavns, 94. 


xa80¢, OI, 153, 310. 

xat, meaning ‘‘and,” 8 et freq.; 
‘falso,’’ 30, 93, 215, 236; “‘even,”’ 
123, 288. 

xaos, 355. 

xatpds, 232, 233 f., 344, 345- 

xaréw, 18, 20, 49, 282, 291. 

xarbs, 344. 

xahGs, 246, 281. 

xavay, 357, 358 f. 

xaodlta, 221. 

xapnbs, 312 f. 

xat&, with gen., 192, 300 (bis), 318; 
with acc., 15, 37, 44, 69, 70, 71, 
102, IO, 143, 177, 208, 252, 264, 
265; of. xxxiv; xat& dvOownoy, 
37, 102, 103, 143; xat& okoxa, 
252, 265; xav’ tdtav, 71 f. 

xataytvaoxw, 102, 103. 

xatadovrsw, 83. 

xatarbw, 130, 131. 

xat&ea, 163, 171. 

xarapyéw, 182, 184, 275, 276, 287. 

xataptiGw, 325, 327 f. 

xatacnonéw, 82 f. 

xatecblw, 297. 

xarnxso, 335, 336 f. 

xavycouat, 351, 354. 

xabynua, 332 f. 

KéArat, KeArol, xvii ff. 

xevodobos, 323, 324. 

xevoc (els xevdv), 72, '73. 

xnpbaaw, 70 (97 f.), 286. 
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Kngas, 58 f., 94 f., 102, III. 

Krrtxta, 62. 

xAnpovou.ew, 267, 310. 

xAnpovoula, 184, 185 f., 503. 

xAnpovduoc, 208 f., 211, 224 ff, 
503. 

xAtua, 61. 

xotAta, 49. 

xorvovéw, 335, 336. 

xorvwvia, 94. 

xomtkw, 234. 

x6%0G, 359. 

xbauoc, 215, 354, 514. 

xpaCu, 223. 

xpepdyvuut, 173. 

xplua, 285. 

xtlas, 355, 356. 

xbptoc, II, 60, 211, 283, 354, 361, 
393, 399 ff.; refers to Christ ex- 
cept in 211; with art., 60, 354, 
361. 

xup6w, 178, 1'79. 

x@L0G, 304, 310. 


AauBavw, 88, 147, 176. 

Aéyw, 28, 177, 181, 182, 211, 252, 
267, 272, 297; Aéyw 5é, 211, 297; 
of. 182. 

Roy lCouct, 153, 154. 

Ayoc, 294, 296, 335, 337. 

Rowxbs, 108, 359. 


waxaprads, 243. 

paxpobuule, 312, 315. 

parrota, 345. 

paArroy, 263; wzAAov 3é, 229, 230. 

wavOgévw, 147. 

paetueéw, 243. 

paptipouat, 274. 

u.€8n, 304, 310. 

wév, 227, 252, 257; cf. Xxxi. 

wecltyns, 189, 190. 

weté, with gen., 69, 103, 262, 267, 
361; with acc., 58, 182. 

petactpépu, 24, 25. 
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petatlOnur, 18, 19. 

péxers, 248. 

uh, with hortatory subj., 323, 344; 
with imper., 270, 339; verb 
omitted, 291; with opt. (uy 
yévorto), 126, 192, 354; with 
Yva in a clause of purpose, 300, 
302, 349; after a verb of precau- 
tion, 297, 325, 328; after a verb 
of fear (expressed or implied), 
72, 73 ff., 234; with participle, 
227, 229, 344; see also ef wy and 
édy wh. 

undels, 330, 359; unday By, 330 f. 

uhy, 232, 233. 

whm™me, 49, 263. 

utxeds, 283. 

pynwovebw, 99. 

pdvoy (adv.), 64, 99, 246, 291, 349. 

wbvoc, 147, 332. 

pwoegpdw, 248. 

puxmoello, 339, 340. 


vexeds (éx vexedy), 6. 

vhrtos, 211 f., 215. 

vonoc, 119 f., 123 f., 132 f., 140, 
147, I5I, 163, 164, 165, 167, 
168 ff., 182, 184, 187, 192, 193 f., 
198, 200, 216, 218, 219, 252, 274, 
275 f., 293 f., 302, 318, 329, 
351 f., 445 #f.; with art., 164, 
167, 168, 182, 187, 192, 200, 274, 
293, 329; & vduos tod xorotod, 
329. 

yoy, 64, 138, 148, 229, 261. 


, 4, 76, 6, 8, 10, et freg.; with an 
adverb, 293, cf. 359 f.; with par- 
ticiple, 6, 18, 24, 37, 49, 64, 71, 
86, et freg.; with prepositional 
phrase, 75; prefixed to a sen- 
tence, 293; cf. 258 f.; with prop- 
er names and appellatives, 385, 
392, 393, 394- 

olde, 119, 227 f., 237. 
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otxetos, 345 f. 

olxodouéw, 130 f. 

olxovduoc, 211 ff. 

boc, 274, 283. 

Sy.010s, 304. 

Suc, 178. 

dytws, 193. 

énotoc, 87. 

dénws, 13. 

dp8oro0déw, 109, I10. 

Se0c, 258. 

$o,916, 22, 25; 30) Ol, n 7O,noaaods 
99, 130, 138, 143, 164, 181, 189, 
230, 248, 300, 310, 339; with é&y, 
300, 339. 

Sottc, 82, 253, 257, 258, 275) 285, 
304; with é&v, 285. 

éte, 49, 102, 107, 109, 215, 216. 

éct, causal, 102, 123, et freq.; with 
objective clause, 37, 44, et freq. 

00, ox, ody, 3, 22, 32, et freg.; 00 
uh, 267, 297. 

0084, 3, 38, 54, 75, 84, 206 (bis), 
351; meaning ‘“‘not even,” 75, 
84, 351. 

obdelc, 87, 89, 165, 178, 211, 237, 
272, 283. 

olx #Ados ef un, 22 f. 

olxétt, 136, 184, 201, 224. 

oby, 151, 187, 192, 243, 270, 345. 

oteavés, 25. 

ote, 40, 279 (bis), 355 (bis). 

obtos, 99, 147, 155, 349, etc. 

otws, adverb of intensity, 18, 148; 
of comparison, 215, 265; of man- 
ner, 329. 

obxl, III, 114. 

dgethétns, 274, 275. 

doeXov, 288. 

bpbary.bs, 143, 243. 


rabqua, 319, 320 f. 
nardaywyss, 200, 201. 
nardlexn, 252 (bis), 267 (bis). 
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T&A, 28, 58, 67, 130, 230 (bis), 
231 f., 248, 270, 274. 

naytote, 246, 

napk, with gen., 38, 39; with dat., 
165; with acc., 25, 27, 30. 

TapkBacts, 188. 

napab&atys, 130, 131. 

Taeadlwut, 139. 

mapkdoatc, 46, 47 f. 

napahapBaver, 30, 38, 39. 

TapkntTwWUe, 325, 327. 

capatnpéw, 232, 233. 

n&pett, 246, 250. 

napetoaxtos, 77, 78. 

napetoépyouat, 82, 83. 

mapeXo, 359. 

m&c, sing. without art., 123, 274; 
sing. with art., 173, 293, 296; 
plur. without art., 111, 202, 207, 
211, 335, 345; plur. with art., 
8, 159, 164, 195. 

nkoxu, 149 f. 

rath, 5, 11,15, 211, 223,224,384 ff. 

materxds, 46. 

TladAoc, 1, 272. 

xel(Ow, 30, 281, 283. 

netpdtw, 325, 329. 

netpaa.ds, 241. 

netoovy, 282, 283. 

neol, 13 (v. L.). 

neotratéw, 297, 298. 

meptacotépws, 46. 

mepttéuyw, 75, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
349, 351. 

repitouy, OI ff., 93, 94, 96, 107, 
108, 279, 286, 355. 

Tlétpoc, 91, 93- 

mhAxos, 347, 348. 

motebw, 91, 123, 153, 196, 475 ff. 

xlotts, 64, 120, 121, 123, 138, 147, 
151, 155, 159, 162, 166, 167, 176, 
196, 198, 199, 201 (bis), 202, 
277, 279 f., 312, 316, 345, 475 f- 

mtotés, 162. 
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TAavdw, 339, 340. 

TAnebw, 293, 294 ff. 

TAhewLa, 216, 218. 

tAnoloy, 293. 

mvetua, 147, 148 f., 151, 176, 221, 
265, 277, 278, 297, 300 (bis), 302, 
312, 313, 321 f., 325, 328, 339 
(bts), 342, 361, 486 ff. 

ntvebua &ytoy, first appearance of, 
488; xvedua Oetov, 487 f., mvetua 
Bc0d, 488. 

Tveuuatixds, 325, 327, 489. 

notéw, 99, 164, 167, 274, 300, 344. 

modbc, 46, 181, 264. 

noyneds, 13. 

xopbéw, 44, 64. 

mopvela, 304, 305. 

noté, 43, 44, 64, 87 f. 

x00, 243. 

Teksow, 310. 

reabtys, 312, 317, 325, 328. 

mp6, 54, 103, 198; with inf., 103, 
198. 

mpoyekpu, 143, 144. 

meoetdoy, 159. 

mTpoetroy, 310. 

Teoep@, 28. 

mooevayyeAtGouat, 159, 160. 

moo8ecula, 211, 212. 

TpoxaAgw, 323, 324. 

meoxdxtw, 46. 

reoxupdw, 182, 183. 

roorauBsévn, 325, 326 f. 

mookéyu, 310, 311. 

epg with acc., 54, 59, 84, 85, 86, 
109, 110 f., 246, 250, 345 (bts). 

rpocavattOnut, 53, 54, 89 f. 

xoootlOnut, 188. 

xpbowroy, 62, 88, 102; xpbdcwroy 
AapBdvw, 88; xat& xodowxoy, 102, 
103. 

mpdtepos (td xpdtepov), 237, 239 ff. 

mtwxds, 99, 230. 

x@<¢, III, 230. 
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ohyvupt, 264. 


oke&, 53, 123 f., 138, 148 f., 237, 
241, 252, 265, 291 f., 297, 300 
(bis), 303, 319, 339 (bts), 349, 
350 f., 351 f., 492 f.; oh—& xat 
ala, 53, 54- 

geavtov, 293, 325. 

Lik, 257, 258. 

oxdyvdahoy, 287. 

oxonéw, 325, 328. 

onelow, 339 (ter); of. 341. 

onéopua, 180, 181 (bis) f., 189, 208, 
505 ff. 

orovdséw, 99. 

otaupés, 145 f., 287, 349 f., 354; 
Ck 7a: 

otavpdw, 143, 145 f., 319, 354. 

otetpoc, 264. 

otHXW, 270, 271. 

ottypa, 359, 360. 

atotyetoy, 215, 230; t& otoryeta tod 
xbayov, 215, 510 ff. 

otorxyéw, 321, 322, 357. 

atbdos, 94, 96. 

ob, III, 325; see also bueic; other 
forms sing. and plur. freq. 

oby, 8, 75, 162, 319. 

ouvarayw, 108. 

ouvecblw, 103. 

ouynAtxtatns, 46. 

ouviotayva, 130, 131. 

ouyxAetw, 195, 196, 199. 

' ouvraparauBéver, 69. 

ouvotaupéw, 135 f. 

ouvotoryéw, 261 f. 

ouvuroxplyouat, 508. 

Dueta, 62. 

oOya, 359. 


capkecw, 24, 285. 

taxéus, 18 f., 20. 

cexvloy, 249 (v. 1.). 

téxvoy, 248, 262, 264 (bts), 267. 


INDEXES 


teAgw, 297. 

tetpaxdctot, 182. 

tlxtw, 264. 

tls, 143, 187, 267, 281, 286. 

ttG, 24, 30, 86, 103, 279, 325, 330, 
355: 

Tixos, 69, 75. 

tToLouTOG, BIT, 318, 325. 

tocoUt0s, 149. 

téte, 227, 265, 332. 

tovvayttoy, OI. 

tests, 58. 

teéxw, 72, 281, 282. 

totkxovta, 182. 


viobecla, 220, 221; cf. 226. 

utéc, 49, 138, 155, 202, 216, 221, 
224 (bis), 252, 267 (ter); 6 utd 
tov 8e00, 138 f.; 6 utds adtod (sc. 
tov Be00), 49, 51, 216 f., 221 f.; 
vids, viol (8205) applied to men, 
202, 221, 224 (bis); 394, 404 ff.; 
viot "ABeaky, 155; of. 156 ff., 
252, 267. 

duets, 207, 208, 236, 264, 291, 325. 

byétepos, 351. 

drkpyw, 46, III, 115. 

bnép, with gen., II, I2, 139, 171; 
with acc., 46. 

brepBorn, 44, 45. 

bx6, with gen., 37, 182, 229, 297; 
with acc.: bxd duapttayv, 195; 
dnd éxitedrous xat olxovéuouc, 211; 
bxd xat&keav, 163; dd véuoy, 198, 
216, 252, 302; bnxd xardsaywydy, 
201; bxd ta otoryeta tod xdouou, 
215. 

dxbxeratc, 108, 109. 

dxoatéAw, 107. 

drostpépw, 58. 

dxotayn, 84. 


gavepds, 303, 304. 
pappaxta, 304, 306. 
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INDEXES 


govéw, 323, 325. 
gBbvoc, 304, 310. 
p80e%, 339, 342. 
goRéouct, 107, 234. 
goptloy, 333 f. 
goevanataw, 330, 331. 
gpovéw, 283. 
gpovpéw, 198, 
gurkadw, 351. 
glpaua, 283. 

plots, 119, 227, 228. 
gwyn, 250. 


xuxex, 312, 314. 

yxaolGouat, 186. 

xkets, 10, 18, 49, 94 f., 140, 141 f,, 
276 f., 361, 423 f. 

xele, 189, 347. 

Xenototys, 312, 315. 

Xptotés, 18, 24, 25, 32, 62, 123, 
124, 125, 135, 136, 140, 168, 181, 
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200, 203, 208, 248, 270, 272, 275, 
319, 329, 349, 302, 395 ff.; 6 
Hetot6s, 24, 25, 319, 329, 349, 
398 f. 

Xoerotds Incois, 83, 120, 123, 202, 
207, 242, 279; see also 122, 393, 
394 ff., and ’Incotc Xetorés. 

yedvoc, 211. 


pevd&kderqos, 77, 78. 
ebSouct, OF. 


, 143. 

do, 248. 

ea, 84, 85. 

a, 28, 181, 236 (bis), 242, 293, 
345. 

donep, 265. 

ote with ind., 108, 162, 200, 224, 
244. 

Wpedéw, 272, 273. 


III. BIBLICAL PASSAGES, NOT IN GALATIANS, DISCUSSED 
IN THIS COMMENTARY. 


Gen., chap. 12: 157. Lk. 3°8, 412. 
Gen, 12%, 160 f. Eka? SP Arr. 
Gen. 13%, 181 f., 507. Ek. 6, 266. 
Gen., chap. 17 (esp. vv. ® *): 157; Lk. 6%. %8, 390. 
Harold 507- Lk. 10, 412. 


Gen, 211°, 267. 
Jn. 1%, 414. 


Lev. 185, 167. 
Lev. 19%, 296. Acts 171-8, 367, 370, 379. 
Acts, chaps. 10, II, 15: II5. 
Deut, 27%, 164. Acts 131, 373. 
Deut. 32%", 384. Acts 168, xxxi ff. 
Acts 18%, xxxviii ff. 
Ps. 27, 384. 
Rom. 1", 433, 472 f. 
Isa. 541, 264. Rom. 1° 4, 409. 
Rom. 2", 456. 
Hab. 24, 166 f. Rom. 2-16, 450 f., 452. 
Rom. 2", 457. 
Mt. 43. §, qtr. Rom. 2", 454. 
Mt. 5%, 390. Rom. 3% 2, 472. 
Mt. 117’, 412. Rom, 37’, 457. 
Mt. 16%, 412. Romia4=* 1-8 470 4. 
Mt. 27!% 4, arr, Rom. 41-18, 507. 
Rom. 5", 456. 
Mk. 1}, 412. Rom., chap. 7: 441. 
Mk. 144, 410 f. Rom. 8°4., 408. 
Mk. 3", 411. Rom. 10%, 403. 
Mk. 3", 366, 378 f. Rom. 167, 372. 
Mk, 3%, 378. 
Mk. 9’, 410 f. 1 Cor. 91, 370, 373. 
Mk. 13%, 412. 1 Cor. 9**-, 370. 
Mk. 14%, 411. 1, Cor. 12%, 403. 
1 Cor. 1278, 379. 
Lk. 1%, 412 f. 1 Cor. 15*8, 370 ff.; cf. 373. 
Lk. 1%. %, 413. 1 Cor. 1578, 409. 
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2 Cor. 
2 Cor. 
2 Cor. 
2 Cor. 
2 Cor. 
2 Cor, 


3}, 374. 
4%, 408. 
8%, 373. 
10’, 375. 
115, 374. 
11%, 375. 


Phil. 2", 403. 
Phil. 2%, 373. 


Philsatn eo a7 x. 


INDEXES 541 


Col. 138-17, 409. 
Col. 28 2%, 514, 517 f. 


1 Thes. 4%5, 430. 
Jas. 117, 390. 
Heb. 7!” 16, 84, 108, 455. 


Rev, 27, 375. 
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